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and  Labor  in  the  Care  of  Bees,  Rationally  Considered. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


No.  1 


H^jellow  Novices  : — We  must  con- 
=*j  fess  to  a  feeling  of  nut  being  quite 
;is  much  at  home  here,  just  yet,  as  in 
the  old  American  Bee  JouPnal,  hut  we 
trust  we  shali  all,  in  time,  feel  all  the 
liberty  here  that  we  have  there  en- 
joyed. Remember  at  all  times  that 
[mproved  Bee  Culture  is  our  end 
and  aim,  and  we  trust  no  one  will 
hesitate  to  give  any  facts  from  ex- 
perience, because  they  may  tend  to 
overthrow  any  particular  person  or 
"hobby." 

It  any  of  our  especial  plans  don't 
work,  or  it  anything  wer  advertise 
has  had  its  value  over-estimated, 
here  in  these  pages  is  the  place  of 
all  others  to  set  the  error  right, 
'leas  don'1  m  I  sty  >r  ir  maturely 
positive,  and  when  one  of  our  num- 
ber  acknowledges  a  fault  and  makes 
proper  reparation,  the  matter  should 
be  overlooked  and  friendly  feelings 
renewed  on  both  sides  at  once  and 
forever. 

The  advances-now  being  made  in 
Bee  Culture,  it  seems  to  us,  must 
necessarily  bring  about  individual 
losses  often  ;  for  instance,  one  of  us 
may  have  made  up  a  quantity  of 
hives  for  sale,  and  new  developments 
may  point  out  plainly  that  they  are 
not  fully  adapted  to  the  present  needs 
of  Bee  Culture,  and  when  you  are 
satisfied  of  this,  please  do  not  attempt 


|  to  sell  them  without  telling  your 
i!  customer  the  whole  truth,  and  making 
the  price  correspond.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Extractors.  If 
necessary  to  throw  them  away  as 
old  lumber  or  old  metals,  do  not,  we 
implore  you,  hesitate  an  instant, 

Our  most  successful  business  men 
of  the  present  day,  have  discovered 
it  to  be  a  fact  that  it  is  more  profita- 
ble to  tell  their  customers  the  bad 
points  of  their  wares  as  well  as  the 
good.  There  are  ample  opportunities 
in  this  world  to  acquire  a  compe- 
tence honestly. 

One  of  the  most  lamentable 
wrongs  in  Bee  Culture  is  the  custom 
of  taking  money  for  a  "right  to 
make  and  use"  a  hive,  knowing  that 
the  buyer  could  -'make  and  use"  a 
hive  so  nearly  like  it  as  to  answer 
every  purpose,  without  using  a  sin- 
gle ONE  OP  THE  PATENTED  FEATURES. 
It  will  be  our  especial  aim  to  fully  in- 
form the  public  of  ail  such  tran- 
sactions coming  under  our  observa- 
tion. 

Please  give  facts  all  you  can  with- 
out regard  to  their  bearing  on  in- 
dividuals, if  they  arc  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  benefit  the  masses. 
Without  further  moralizing  we  will 
try  and  let  our  little  .»<  i  hxai.  show 
for  itself  what  it  is;  but,  dear  read- 
ers, we  hope  you  have  read  this  care- 
fully for  we  may  refer  to  it  hereafter. 
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STARTING  AN  APIARY. 


OUB    WAV. 

SELECT  a  piece  of  ground  near 
VOVlt  dwelling  nearly  level,  and, 
if  possible,  sloping  gently  to  the  east 
or  south.  It  will  pay  to  level  it  down 
like  a  brick  yard,  removing  all  rub- 
bish of  every  description.  Stretch  a 
line  running  east  and  west  on  one 
side,  60  feet  long,  with  knots  tied 
every  3  feet,  drive  a  stake  six  feet 
long  and  2 A  inches  square  of  oak  or 
some  durable  wood  at  every  other 
one  of  these  knots  ;  in  fact  the  better 
way  is  to  tie  the  knots  of  black  and 
white  tape  alternately,  fastening 
them  with  pins  that  they  may  not 
slip.  First  drive  a  stake  at  each 
white  knot,  then  move  each  end  of 
the  line  by  a  stick  cut  accurately  5^ 
feet.  A  line  should  also  be  stretch- 
ed on  one  of  the  sides  at  right-angles 
to  the  first  so  that  it  may  always  be 
shifted  squarely  forward.  Put  a 
row  of  stakes  on  the  black  knots, 
then  on  the  white  again,  and  you 
will  thus  secure  them  in  the  shape 
of  the  cells  in  a  honey  comb,  viz  : 
each  stake  is  surrounded  \)j  six  o'Jhers 
equally  distant.  Plant  a  grape  vine 
on  the  south  side  of  each  stake  and 
a  hive  on  the  north  side,  and  with 
your  Bee  House  located  in  the  cen- 
ter of  this  plantation  you  have  or 
may  have  all  the  requisites  and 
every  facility  for  moving  among  the 
hives  in  all  directions. 

This  plot  will  accomodate  about 
100  hives,  which  number  we  consider 
as  many  as  it  will  pay  to  keep  for 
honey  in  one  locality.  If  you  are 
ambitious  for  more,  open  other  sim- 
ilar "ranches"  three  miles  distant 
and  Jthree  miles  from  each  other, 
(this  being  the  center,)  on  the  plan 
we  have  arranged  the  stakes  in  the 
beginning.  Hut  as  the  central 
apiary  of  "our  system"  is  not  yet 
finished  we  will  attend  to  that  first. 

The  very  first  work  to  be  done  is 
t<>  gel  those  grape  vines  growing,  and 
we  know  of  no  variety  equal  to  the 
Concord    tor   the    purpose.      (Jood, 

BtrOIlg,  well  rooted  vines  should  be 
purchased  lor  about  $10.00  per  100. 
Buy  them  ol  some  one  yon  know,  if  I 
possible  :  never  patronize  "traveling 
men."  Pinch  oil'  all  shoots  but  one 
andtrainthat  straight  up  until  it  is  in  , 
position  to  best  shade  your   hive   in  j 


the  hot  weather,  and  tic  it  securely 
with  strings.  Cut  down  this  shoot 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  and  the 
second  year  train  two  straight  canes. 

In  the  spring  of  the  third  season 
pull  up  your  stake  and  drive  it  18 
inches  directly  east  of  its  first  po- 
sition, and  one  just  like  it  the  same 
distance  west.  Cut  them  off  on  a 
line  four  feet  from  the  ground  and 
connect  the  two  with  strips  of  pine 
1x3  inches,  one  at  the  top  and 
another  3  feet  lower.  Tie  your  two 
branches  to  the  lower  bar  spreading 
ithem  each  way  and  cut  them  off  be- 
yond the  stakes.  Stretch  wires 
(galvanized  iron  is  best)  from  upper 
to  lower  bar  every  10  inches  and 
your  trellis  is  done.  All  the  pruning 
and  future  training  these  vines  will 
need  is  to  tie  the  shoots  to  the  wires 
every  summer,  and  cut  them  back  to 
the  lower  bar  every  winter,  pinching 
off  all  shoots  that  are  not  needed 
and  pinching  them  all  off  when 
they  get  much  above  the  top  bar. 
"We  know  of  no  more  healthful  and 
prettier  work  for  women  and  chil- 
dren than  training  these  vines.  As 
they  are  trained  solely  for  the  shade 
they  afford  the  hives,  we  have  not 
yet  determined  what  course  the 
Apiarian  should  pursue  should  they 
become  loaded  with  fruit,  as  ours 
have  been  for  several  seasons,  but 
have  an  impression  that  the  women 
and  children  still  might  aid  us. 

Trees  have  been  suggested  in  place 
of  vines  ;  and  basswood  would  grow 
rapidly,  but  we  could  not  have  them 
so  near  together  and  they  would 
shade  the  hives  morning  and  eve- 
ning when  they  should  have  all  the 
sun  possible.  We  know  of  nothing 
that  can  be  kept  just  where  we  want 
them  so  well  as  grape  vines,  and  as 
the  lanes  run  east  and  west  the  sun 
gives  us  his  rays  when  wanted  and 
at  no  other  time. 

To  economize  labor  we  should 
have  the  house  in  the  center  and  the 
hives  and  vines  thus  removed  may 
be  placed  on  the  sides  so  as  to  make 
our  ranche  more  in  the  form  of  a 
circle.  The  north  and  west  sides 
should  be  protected  from  high  winds 
by  a  <dose  fence  or  wall  8  feet    high. 

A  track  should  be  laid  to  the 
nearest  point  of  access  with  a  wagon. 
from  the  Lee  house  door,  and  a  low 
truck  or  car  used  to  roll    your   bar- 
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rels  of  honey  on,  bring  in  hives, 
barrels,  etc.,  and  every  facility  af- 
forded for  keeping  the  whole  place 
neat  and  tidy  at  all  seasons. 

Our  friend  Mr.  E.  B.  Blakeslee,  of 
this  place,  uses  the  following  modi- 
fication of  this  plan.  The  bee  house 
is  placed  at  the  lowest  side  of  the 
Apiary  and  a  track  or  tracks  with 
proper  switches  made  to  run  be- 
tween each  two  rows  of  hives.  A  bar- 
rel is  fixed  low  down  in  the  car,  and 
Extractor  and  implements  placed 
over  it.  The  whole  is  covered  with 
a  light,  square  tent,  made  of  canvass 
and  wire  cloth  for  an  assistant  to 
work  secure  from  robbers.  Eoll 
your  car  to  the  top  of  the  slope, 
hand  the  full  frames  from  the  hive 
through  a  slit  in  the  canvass  to  your 
assistant  until  the  hive  is  finished, 
then  roll  your  car  to  the  next  two 
hives,  and  so  on  until  you  get  to  the 
house,  when  your  barrel  should  be 
full  and  ready  to  roll  off  for  another. 
This  plan  really  works  well  and  ain't 
patented.  If  it  suits  you,  thank  Mr. 
Blakeslee.  Next  number  we  will 
give  our  plan  more  fully,  and  sug- 
gestions for  the  construction  of  a 
Bee  House. 


PROBLEMS 

FOR  THE  GENIUS  OF  OUR    YANKEE     BEE 
KEEPERS. 

1JJ  ST.  Some  plan  by  which  coffee  su- 
■Lii  gar  can  be  made  into  solid  candy, 
as  cheaply  as  we  can  make  it  into 
syrup  ;  so  that  we  can  have  it  in 
cakes  or  bars  to  be  laid  on  top  of  the 
frames  under  the  quilt.  The  most 
careless  bee  keeper  could  then  sup- 
ply destitute  colonies  with  a  more 
wholesome  food  than  honey,  and  see 
when  they  were  out  by  simply  rais- 
ing the  quilt.  Perhaps  our  South- 
ern friends  could  make  us  some  such 
sugar.  If  dampened  up  with  water 
and  dried,  the  "little  chaps  lug  it  off" 
out  of  the  hive  when  it  crumbles 
down,  one  grain  at  a  time. 

2nd.  Is  brown  sugar  any  cheaper 
than  No.  1.  A.  coffee  sugar,  i.  e.  in 
a  dollar's  worth  of  each,  could  a 
chemist  find  more  pure  sugar  in  the 
cheaper  article  ?  If  so,  about  how 
much  ?  Can  our  Southern  friends 
help  us? 

3d.  By  dispensing  with  the  shaft 
in   the    extractor  and  making   the 


frame  larger,  we  can  reverse  combs 
inside  of  frame.  Can  they  not  be 
reversed  without  making  frame  larger  ? 
If  we  use  folded  tin  strips  instead 
of  wire  cloth,  they  need  not  come 
nearer  the  edge  of  comb  than  with- 
in one  inch  of  each  of  its  sides. 
Think  of  it. 

4th.  In  tall  hivesin  springthe  brood 
cluster  has  generally  to  be  enlarged 
downward ;  in  long  hives  with 
small  frames  they  are  obliged  to  go 
over  to  other  combs  ;  while  in  long 
hives  with  long  shallow  frames  they 
are  only  obliged  to  move  along 
horizontally  on  the  same  comb,  and 
the  latter  has  uniformly  been  most 
successful  with  us.  We  should  like 
the  opinion  of  all  bee  keepers  who 
have  no  "rights  for  sale,1'  on  the 
above  points.  We  shall  publish  the 
result  in  a  table. 


No  form  of  hive  which  does  not 
provide  for,  or  admit  of  the  ready 
use  of  the  honey-emptying  machine, 
can  ever  again  find  favor  with  pro- 
gressive bee  keepers. —  Wagner. 


STRAWS. 


[For  Novice's  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.] 
Nowhere,  Dec.  3,  1872. 
AY  I  bring  a  straw  for  your  bundle  of 
gleanings,  Mr.  Novice  ?  Throw  it  into 
your  paper  basket  if  you  choose.  I  am 
among  those  who  do  not  like  to  risk  having 
my  upper  lip  made  into  a  miniature  portico, 
or  my  ability  to  "observe  the  beauties  of 
nature"  suspended. 

W.  F.  Clark  says  in  "Annals,"  "Happy 
is  the  bee  keeper,  who  can  get  possession 
of  an  old  fashioned,  black  lace  veil."  1 
think  I  understand  him.  With  a  veil  made 
as  follows,  no  gloves,  and  a  pair  of  fine 
tweezers  to  draw  out  the  little  beard  that 
sometimes  breaks  off  in  the  flesh,  as  you 
take  away  the  sting,  you  may  work  with 
very  little  fear.  Three-fourths  of  a  yard 
of  crown  lining,  black  or  white  as  you  pre- 
fer, three-eighths  of  a  yard  of  black  bobinet 
lace,  (will  make  the  face  for  two) ;  or  tulle 
is  nice,  only  not  as  durable,  and  one-half 
3Tard  rubber  cord.  Cut  off  one  width  of 
crown  lining  19  inches  for  length  of  veil, 
cut  lace  lengthwise  in  two  pieces,  sew  a 
piece  of  crown  lining  at  both  top  and 
bottom,  hem  and  run  rubber  cord  in  top,  slip 
cord  over  crown  of  the  hat,  and  tuck  the 
veil  under  the  clothing  at  the  neck,  or  wear 
loose.  Materials  can  be  found  at  most 
milliner's  shops  or  dry  goods  stores,  at  a 
cost  of  40c. 

N.  B. — If  you  have  any  very  prominent 
features,  don't  draw  the  veil  too  closely.     0. 
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Medina,  January  1,  1873. 


As  we  are  only  a  "wee"  Journal  as 
yet,  many  things  are  crowded  out 
that  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  used. 


Messrs.  Shaw  &  Daniels,  whose 
advertisement  appears  on  last  page. 
are  men  to  whom  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  send  an  order  if  we 
wanted  Bees. 


Our  readers  will  oblige  us  by  call- 
ing the  attention  of  their  Bee  keep- 
ing friends  to  this  our  first  number 
"Gleanings,"  if  they  think  it  worthy 
of  it,  but  don't  otherwise. 

We  have  received  queens  from 
both  Mr.  Argo,  of  Lowell,  Ky.,  and 
Mr.  Carey,  Colerain,  Mass.,  too  late 
to  judge  of  them,  as  with  us  a  queen 
is  estimated  by  her  work,  and  "hand- 
some is  as  handsome  does."  We 
hope  the  gentlemen  will    accept   our 

thanks  all  the  same. 

—  m  »  » 

Wk  have  no  "Associate  Editors," 
tind  are  only  ti  plain, simple  "Novice," 
yet  we  are  going  to  try  hard  to  earn 
the  many  "25  cents-rx"  which  have 
been  sent  in  so  freely  :  and  the  many 
kind  letters  of  regard  and  approval 
of  our  past  efforts  in  the  American 
life  Journal  wc  have  no  room  to 
notice  further  than  that  they  are 
worth  more  to  us  than  "coined  gold." 
( >nr  heartfelt  thanlcs  to  you,  one  and 
all. 


Wk  shall,  if  a  sufficient  number 
desire,  describe  our  machinery  for 
making  hives,  windmill,  buzz  saw. 
etc.,  etc.  Several  have  made  in- 
quiries already,  and  those  caring  for 
the  matter  will  please  drop  us  a  line. 
We  recommend  every    Bee   keeper 

to  make  his  own  hives  if  possible. 
»  »  » 

Thanks. — "0"  from  "noivhere,"  you 
have  given  us  something  far  superior 
to  "covered  wagons"  with  sleeves, 
strings,  and  wire  cloth,  so  often 
recommended  and  which  are  in  hot 
weather  a  greater  punishment  than 
stings.  The  veil  we  used  when 
handling  closed  top  frames  was  brief 
enough  to  be  carried  in  the  vest 
pocket  and  yet  protected  the  face 
perfectly.  We  think  very  many 
could  make,  burning  rotten  wood,  a 
sufficient  "argument  in  all  emergen- 
cies" if  "they  only  thought  so." 
•  »  -»- — 

A  correspondent  who  rears  queens 
for  sale  writes  us  that  3ome  of  his 
neighbors  are  stocking  up  with  black 
bees,  which  they  will  neither  sell 
nor  pay  half  price  for  having 
Italianized,  thinking  he  will  do  it 
for  nothing  rather  than  suffer  so 
much  damage  from  hosts  of  common 
drones.  As  these  persons  are  of 
course  ignorant  and  unskillful,  he 
suggests  the  probability  that  their 
bees  may  ail  die  during  the  coming 
winter.  Wc  are  inclined  to  think 
kindness,  forbearance  and  a  friend- 
ly disposition  to  try  and  make  better 
neighbors  of  these  people,  will,  as 
with  all  other  neighborhood  difficul- 
ties, be  found  the  most  powerful 
weapons  in  the  end. 

By  "fixed"  frames  we  understand 
such  as  are  not  movable  laterally,  bat 
have  a  permanent  position  assigned 
to  them,  which  the  bees  commonly 
make  more  fixed  still  by  means  of 
propolis.  To  adopt  and  use  such 
is  to  go  half  way  back  to  the  old  box 
system.  On  that  principle  railroad 
men  should  abandon  steam  and  run 
their  locomotives  by  horse  power! — 
./.  M.  Price,  in  American  Bee  Journal. 
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HEADS  OP  GRAIN  PROM 
FERENT  FIELDS. 


DIE- 


QUESTIONS  AND   ANSWERS. 


fl£Xl)  me  all  the  information  you  can  on 
^f1  bees,  as  they  have  been  my  study  for  30 
years.  I  have  fed  two  bbls.  A  crushed  and 
one  bbl.  coffee  sugar:  1  wish  to  know  best 
preparation,  and  which  sugar  is  best,  and 
the  sort  of  bee  house  you  recommend.  I 
find  that  strong  colonies  will  do  well  any- 
where and  weak  ones  do  best  in  the  house. 
I  used  one  gill  of  vinegar  to  2.3  lbs.  sugar, 
and  2  J  gallons  water,  boil  and  skim.  Will 
that  candy  if  not  used  up  before  spring? 
.1.  Harris,  Montville,  W.  Va. 

Axswers. — We  have  used  the  recipe  as 
given  in  our  circular,  for  the  past  f>  years, 
more  or  less,  with  uniform  success  :  and  a 
friend  near  us  has  this  fall  fed  a  bbl.  of 
coffee  sugar  by  simply  pouring  boiling 
water  on  it,  and  nothing  more.  The  bees 
have  sealed  up  the  greater  part  of  it,  and 
all  is  well  so  far.  Will  report  further  in 
spring.  We  have  no  doubt  }"our  recipe  will 
be  all  right,  if  fed  early  enough,  but  why  so 
much  water?  Full  directions  will  be  given 
in  our  next,  for  building  for  winter,  to  lie 
used  as  honey  houses  in  summer.  We 
think  there  can  be  no  danger  of  candying, 
but  your  syrup  may  sour  if  fed  too  late  to 
be  sealed  up.      (See  problems.  ) 

Ik  answer  to  Mr.  Eli  Coble,  Cornersville, 
Tenn.,  we  reply  that  K.  11.  Murphey's  ex- 
tractor comes  nearer  to  what  is  wanted 
than  any  we  know  of.  Have  them  made  to 
take  the  frames  the  largest  way  up  and 
down,  and  have  the  can  as  small  as  can  be 
and  revolve  the  combs  not  more  than  10 
inches  from  each  other,  and  have  him  leave 
off  all  the  wood  work,  so  that  it  can  be  fix- 
ed over  the  bung  of  a  barrel.  (See  pro- 
blems. ) 

G.  E. '  Corbin,  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  asks: 
"Is  not  9£  inch  frame  too  shallow  to  econo- 
mize heat  to  the  best  advantage  in  winter- 
ing, and  for  spring  brood  rearing?'  Our 
experience  is  most  strongly  in  favor  of 
shallow  frames  for  the  very  reason  you 
mentioned.  See  American  lift  Journal, 
page  101,  Vol.  VI.  and  page  271,  June, 
'72,  and  problems. 

''Do  you  use  any  honey  board  ?  — Never 
except  the  cloth  quilt.  "Are  not  frames 
18x6  inches  or  thereabouts,  of  on  awkward 
shape  to  use  in  extractors?" — Quite  the 
contrary,  see  a  former  question.  "Do  you 
place  the  boxes  at  the  side  or  on  top  of 
frames?"  For  box  honey  make  the  dollar 
hive  we  have  recommended  in  our  circular, 
of  double  the  width  and  put  on  a  second 
story.  Now  put  the  bees  on  ten  combs 
placed  in  the  center  below,  and  put  your 
boxes  on  each  side  and  above  a  la  Quinby's 
hive.  If  you  can  raise  bees  enough,  all  the 
boxes  will  be  filled  probably,  but  you  would 
certainly  get  more  honey  to  let  the  bees 
fill  frames  if  room  be  given  them  gradually 
as  they  can  use  it,  and  then   when  you  get 


I  nice  combs  in  all  40  frames,  it  seems   such 

a  waste  to  destroy  them   that  we  should  ad- 

!  vise  taking  out  the  honey  with  the  extract- 

!  or,  and  returning  them  to  be  filled    again  ; 

which  will  be  done  in  one-fourth  the  time  it 

;  would  take  to  build  new  ones.     Such  a  hive 

i  should  be   made    for  about  one-half   more 

j  expense  than  $1.00  hives,  and  affords  every 

•  facility   for    working    frames     spread     out 

horizontal^,  or  for  getting  enormous  yields 

I  of  box  honey   with  powerful    colonies,    or 

!  those  made  so  by  taking  brood   from    other 

!  stocks. 

"Will  not  extracted  honey  soon  become 
unsalable,  or  at  least  at  a  paying  price? 
It  is  certainly  much  thinner,  watery,  more 
liable  to  ferment  in  quantities,  etc.,  etc., 
and  I  notice  that  while  it  is  quoted  at  13c, 
it  is  claimed  that  box  honey  sells  as  high  as 
30,  40,  and  sometimes  50c." 

Do  not  extract  the  honey  until  the  bees 
begin  sealing  it,  and  it  will  be  precisely  like 
that  in  the  comb.  Whenever  you  can  dis- 
tinguish any  difference  in  taste,  it  indicates 
that  the  honey  has  not  been  fully*  ripened 
in  the  hive.  Small  quantities  that  have 
been  extracted  too  soon,  may  be  ripened 
by  placing  in  shallow  pans  in  an  oven.  No 
Apiarian  should  make  the  blunder  more 
than  once.  Extracted  honey,  too,  retails 
in  some  places  for  30  or  40c.  (See  honev 
page). 

"Am  I  to  understand  that  any  swarm  of 
bees  will  take  up  and  deposit  25  lbs.  of 
syrup  in  ten  hours?"  Many  report  that 
they  do  not,  but  ours  do  even  better  when 
we  have  a  full  colony  of  Italians,  weather 
warm,  and  syrup  warm,  and  feeder  on  the 
frames  directly  over  the  cluster. 

"When  you  have  a  colony  large  enough 
to  need  two  or  three  stories  in  the  summer, 
do  you  force  them  all  into  one  to  winter  ?" 
Sometimes,  but  they  have  required  more 
food,  and  were  no  better  in  spring  than 
those  with  fewer  bees,  and  now  we  take 
brood  from  them  after  the  working  season, 
for  others  that  may  need  it,  or  to  make  new 
colonies. 

Henry  Palmer,  of  Hart,  Michigan,  writes  ! 
"That  swarm  that  had  given  us  400  lbs. 
when  I  wrote  you,  have  since  given  us  100 
lbs',  fall  honey,  making  a  good  500  in  all. 
Our  surplus  will  not  come  much,  if  any, 
short  of  3000  from  11  swarms,  no  increase 
of  swarms."  As  Mr.  Palmer  has  given  us 
one  of  the  best  reports  ever  made  in  bee 
culture,  will  he  be  ao  kind  as  to  describe  his 
hive  and  mode  of  working.  He  adds  fur- 
ther : 

"How  do  you  keep  the  bees  from  gluing 
the  upper  and  lower  stories  together,  also, 
lower  story  and  bottom  so  that  you  cannot 
move  the  hive  forward  and  back  to  enlarge 
and  contract  entrance.  My  bees  glue  them 
so  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  them, 
and  how  do  you  lift  off  the  upper  story 
without  strips  and  cleats  around  the  hive?" 

Mr.  Palmer,  we  declare,  we  will  put  you 
in  the  problem  department.  Geo.  Howe, 
M.  D.,  away  down  in  Louisiana,  wrote 
us  a  pleasant  letter  last  May,  and  in 
it     remarked     that     a     cloth     dipped     in 
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tram,  clean  tallow  and  passed  over  those 
parts  of  the  hive  that  he  wished  kept  free 
from  propolis,  would,  so  far  as  his  exper- 
ience went,  answer  the  purpose  completely. 
We  are  almost  ashamed  to  say  we  have  not 
stiver)  it  a  trial,  but  in  this  dilemma  make 
the  suggestion.  We  would  contrive  some 
way  to  avoid  having  projecting  strips  on 
the  hive  if  possible.  Some  machine  could 
be  made  to  cut  a  place  for  the  fingers  in 
the  end  boards  of  the  hive,  without  cutting 
through.  Thanks  Mr.  Palmer  for  just  criti- 
cisms. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Row,  Petersburg,  Mich.,  wishes 
to  know  if  our  "top  bars  do  not  sag  when 
the  frames  are  full  of  honey."  None  to 
speak  of,  even  when  supporting  heavy  glass 
vases  filled  with  honey  besides.  The  thin 
comb  guide,  when  glued  in  place  by  the 
bees,  gives  great  strength  with  little  weight. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  Agricultural  Col- 
ledge,  Mich.,  reports  $80.00  profits  from  a 
single  hive  this  season.  "Never  say  die," 
^as  'Barnaby's  Raven'  had  it,)  friend  Cook, 
if  the  Bee  Cholera  did  use  your  bees 
shabbily. 

*  —  • 

PERIODICALS  OF  OUR  COUN- 
TRY DEVOTED  TO  BEE 
CULTURE 


-E  think  most  of  our  readers  will  agree 
that  the  Am.  Bee  Journal,  published 
ed  at  Washington,  richly  deserves  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  list.  It  is  now  in  its  eighth 
Volume,  and  having  steadily  kept  the  good 
of  the  people  in  view,  it  could  hardly  be 
other  than  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
Apiarian.  We  would  most  strongly  urge 
beginners,  to  get  the  complete  back  numbers 
and  have  them  bound  for  reference.  There 
is  scarcely  a  disputed  point  in  the  whole- 
science,  that  has  not  been  considered  at 
length,  and  pros  and  cons  given  from 
practical  experience  of  the  leading  bee 
keepers  of  the  world.  Terms  $2.00  per 
year. 

The  Bee  Keeper s  Journal  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  1869,  and  has  given  us  much 
that  is  valuable.  It  has  a  neat  and  attrac- 
tive appearance,  and  makes  a  pretty  family 
paper,  were  it  not  necessarily  cramped  and 
made  in  many  respects  unreliable,  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  owned  and  published  in 
the  interest  of  a  patent  hive.  As  a  free 
discussion  of  different  forms  and  shapes  of 
hives  might  not  always  favor  the  one  that 
must  not  be  criticised,  every  thing  relating 
to  hives  is  ommited  or  changed  so  as  to  re- 
fer only  to  the  hive  in  question.  As  the 
paper  has  been  largely  advertised  and  lias 
a  great  circulation,  it  is  to  be  earnestly 
hoped  that  this  objectionable  feature  may 
soon  be  removed.  Issued  monthly,  at  No. 
II.  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.  Terms,  $1.50  per 
year. 

The  Illustrated  Bee  Journal,  afterwards 
changed  to  the  National,  published 
monthly  sometimes,  and  sometimes  oftener, 
we  believe  was  never  considered  of  much 


value.  The  proprietor  owned  two  patent 
hives,  and  it  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  editor  of  the  Bee  Keeper  s  Journal,  be- 
fore mentioned,  who  may  have  owned  it 
all  the  time,  we  don't  know.  The  Journal. 
at  one  time  made  each  subscriber  offers  of 
queens  for  premiums,  that  have  never  been 
sent,  and,  although  possessing  some  valua- 
ble features  and  some  articles  of  merit, 
we  cannot  conscientiously  recommend  it. 
Published  at  Indianapolis.  Terms,  $2.00 
per  year. 

Moon's  Journal,  started  recently,  we 
would  designate  the  North  American  Bee 
Journal,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  so 
much  dislike  copying  the  name  of  an  old 
established  Journal  so  nearly.  Are  there 
not  names  enough  in  the  world  to  furnish 
a   greater   variety   and   prevent  confusion. 

We  have  many  times  asked  a  visitor  if  he 
or  she  took  the  American  Bee  Journal'! 
"Oh,  yes,  certainly,"  and  then  after  a  while 
finding  they  seemed  to  know  nothing  of  the 
existence  of  more  than  one  path  in  bee 
culture ;  we  asked  again,  where  is  your 
Journal  printed  ?  "In  New  York, 
of  course."  And  they  had  subscribed 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal,  not 
knowing  that  there  was  another  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Pretty  soon  we  shall 
have  to  designate  them  as  the  "Indian- 
apolis," "New  York,"  and  "Washington" 
Journals.  Please,  Mr.  Moon,  call  it  some- 
thing else.  Candor  compels  us  to  say  that 
the  greatest  fault  we  can  find  with  this 
Journal  is,  that  it  seems  to  lack  both  sub- 
stance and  system.  Indianapolis.  Terms, 
$2.00  per  year. 

We  feel  that  we  should  here  mention  the 
American  Bee  Gazette,  started  almost 
simultaneously-  with  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal, and  afterwards  umted  with  it.  A  little 
paper  started  and  carried  forward  on  the 
right  principles  ;  and  we  cannot  help,  even 
now,  thankiug  Mr.  E.  VanSlyke,  for  the 
first  ideas  given  us  then  of  the  melextrae- 
tor. 

Annals  of  Bee  Culture  has  been  is- 
sued for  the  past  few  years,  and  contains 
much  that  is  valuable,  but  candor  compels 
us  to  say  again,  at  the  risk  too,  of  having  it 
said  that  we  are  incapable  of  seeing  any 
thing  of  value  any  where,  except  in  the 
Old  American  Bee  Journal,  that  the  great 
progess  made  in  apiculture  each  year,  haa 
not  been  presented  iu  such  shape  as  to  be 
of  must  value  to  the  masses. 

"Last  and  least,'  "Novice's  Gleanings 
has  the  audacitity  to  peep  into  existence, 
and  opens  up  by  pitching  into  everybody 
right  and  left.  Beware!  beware!  Novice. 
'Tis  easy' enough  to  find  fault  with  others, 
but  how  do  you  know  you  can  do  even  half 
as  well  as  the  least  of  them?  Well,  perhaps 
we  shall  not,  but  we  are  now  in  the  crucible, 
and  if  the  fiery  ordeal  leaves  nothing  re- 
maining of  us  of  any  value,  we  will  try 
and  bow  our  head  in  submission  and  stop 
when  we  have  fullfilled  our  promise  of 
giving  "four  numbers,"  the  very  best  that 
"ever  we  can.' 


novice's"  gleanings  in  bee  culture- 


BOOKS  OF  AMERICA  DEVOTED 
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Tip  VERY  bee  keeper  should  read 
]$M\  Langstroth  and  Quinby.  No  mat- 
ter who,  or  where,  or  what  your  pro- 
ficiency, read  them  for  it  will  afford 
you  a  rare  pleasure  that  you  cannot 
afford  to  lose. 

For  something  for  ready  reference, 
condensed  and  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, we  know  of  nothing  better 
than  Mr.  King's  Text  Book.  It 
served  us  well  and  we  almost  "learn- 
ed it  by  heart,  (and  we  must  add  the 
American  hive  along  with  it,  which 
we  could  have  far  better  dispensed 
with,  and  hope  Mr.  King  will  too, 
when  he  ceases  to  be  a  patent  right 
man,;  and  have  given  it  to  ruany  be- 
ginners to  save  answering  their  in- 
numerable questions.  J  t  is  true  that 
no  mention  is  as  yet  made  of  the 
extractor  in  any  of  its  frequent 
revisions  ;  nor  have  we  any  work,  so 
far  as  Ave  know,  that  even  does  it 
any  kind  of  justice.  Perhaps  our 
many  periodicals  are  fully  compe- 
tent for  this  work.  Price  of  Text 
Book  40o,  and  it  is  well  worth  the 
money  after  tearing  out  all  about 
the  "American  hive,"  "Instructions 
to  agents,"  etc. 

Bee  Keepers  Guide,  by  E.  Kretch- 
mer,  Coburg,  Iowa.  Price  50  cts., 
has  just  been  sent  us  for  an  opinion. 
As  our  opinion  has  been  asked,  we 
ran  afford  to  be  quite  candid.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  book  struck 
ns  ;is  something  strangely  familiar, 
and  on  reading  different  parts  of  it, 
we  were  still  more  puzzled  until  we 
placed  King's  Text  Rook  by  its 
side  and  found  that  the  same  ideas 
followed  in  almost  the  same  shcits- 
sion  even  to  whole  pages  ami  chap- 
ters; and  extracts  were  in  the  same 
words  :  even  "American  Hives," 
too.  (under  a  different  name,  i  -In 
si  ructions  to  agents,  etc."  lias  Mr. 
KrcU'hmer  stolen  this  from  King, 
or  has  King  sold  him  the  right  to,— 
to  copy  him.  imperfections  and  all? 
As  the  book  is  larger  than  King's 
there  must  be  something  new,  and 
we  find  the  Extractor  mentioned 
favorably,  butit  isso  unimportant  an  ; 
implement  that  we  presume  more  ; 
than  one  page  devoted  to  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time. 

Cant  some  one  who  makes  a  bust-  ! 


ncss  of  selling  only  Bees  and  Honey 
write  a  Text  Book,  with  no  other 
end  in  view  than  to  teach  us  to  pro- 
duce honey  cheaply. 

'■Bees,  Their  Management  and  Cul- 
ture," by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Topper,  we  can 
heartily  recommend.  It  advocates 
movable  comb  hives,  only  in  the 
abstract  and  not  any  particular  one. 
The  work  is  too  brief  to  go  into  de- 
tails, but  many  valuable  facts  are 
given.  As  Mrs.  Tupper  devotes  a 
page  or  two  to  box  hone)^,  and  not 
quite  five  lines  to  the  Extractor,  we 
shall  have  to  think  that  she  is  un- 
acquainted with  developments  made 
in  bee  culture  in  that  direction,  or 
hesitates  to  recommend  it  to  begin- 
ners. The  assertion  on  page  12  that 
"The  most  valuable  invention  since 
movable  combs,  is  that  of  the  new 
swarming  attachment,"  of  Mrs. 
Earnham's,  we  think  very  doubtful, 
for  very  many  large  Apiaries  arc- 
now  managed  with  the  aid  of  the 
Extractor,  so  that  swarming  is  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  done  away  with, 
and  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
worse  than  useless  for  th//t  purpose. 
As  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
malady  that  has  carried  off  large 
Apiaries  during  the  past  winter,  we 
must  conclude  she  has  no  advice  to 
offer  on  the  subject,  or  that  "ven- 
tilation," '■plenty  of  food,'"  and 
•'numbers''  furnish  the  remedy.  We 
leave  the  question  to  be  answered  by 
those  who  have  suffered. 

Some  of  the  circulars  that  we  re- 
ceive from  enterprising  Apiarians, 
are  almost  a  Text  Book  in  them- 
selves. Quinby's  circular  and  price 
list  we  always  look  for  with  pleas- 
ure, as  we  do  many  others. 

Queen -Rearing  is  really  getting  to 
be  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  we  know 
of  no  more  honorable  occupation 
tor  man  or  woman.  The  same  can 
be  said  of  the  manufacture  and  sale/)! 
hives  and  all  implement*  of  value 
in  apiculture,  where  the  curse  of 
patent  right  speculation  and  false 
representation  is  not  connected 
therewith. 

Recollect  that  you  must  keep  the 
animal  heat  concentrated  in  a  com- 
pass small  enough  to  suit  the  quan- 
tity   of  bees,  and  you  arc  all  right. 

:  If  you  hurry  too  much  you  spoil  the 

'  whole. —  Gallup. 
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HONEY  COLUMN 


BEE  STINGS. 


aj( 

ceases  in  a  few  minutes  whether  any  appli- 
cation be  made  or  not,  and  when  a  remedy 
be  applied  il  generally  receives  the  credit  if 
relief  follows,  if  not,  something  used  i»  a 
former  ease  receives  the  preference.  We 
say.  extract  the  sting  in  such  a  manner 
(with  the  point  of  a  pen  knife  for  instance.) 
as  to  avoid  pressing  the  contents  of  the 
poison  bag  into  the  wound,  and  then  let  it 
alone  Any  irritation,  such  as  rubbing  the 
affected  part,  produces  pain  and  swelling, 
so  we  repeat,  "let  it  alone,"    and   get   your 

j  mind  on  something  else    as  speedily  as  pos- 

!  sible,  and  all  will  be  well. 


AD  V  ERTISEMENTS. 


HE  sole  end  and  aim  of' bee  keep-     ~££fv'  l>'all3'  »lllst  define  to  publish  any 


1     ing  iB  honey,  Or  rather  it  Should    ;     WS  of  the  thousand  and  one  remedies  for 

be  if  not  directly,     indirectly.     We  j  bee  stings  sent  us  until  we  have  more  con- 
may  sell  bees,  queens,    or  hives,  but      clusive  evidence  that  anV  tMn9  is  of  ai? 

,        ,     ,   ,,     .  avail.    In  the  majority  ol  instances  the  pain 

only  that  their  possessor  may  secure 

honey   thereby.     Tt   has    been    said 

that  only  10c.   has   been  offered  for 

honey   in   the  West,  and   yet   in   a 

brisk    little   railroad    town  in  Ohio, 

they  retail  extracted  honey at45  cts. 

and  comb  honey  50  cts.     Now,  cunt 

those  bee  keepers  West  have  a  little 

more,  and  the  good  people   of  Xenia 

be   supplied   at  a   little  less  iigure  ? 

Wc  arc  going  to  try  and  get  the  two 

opposite    factions    acquainted     and 

help  them  both,  if  we  can.     We  have 

done  but  little  yet.   but    here  is  the 

result. 

Messrs.  Barber  &  Stout.  No.  16, 
.Main  St..  Cincinnati,  will  pay  13^ 
cts.  cash,  for  20,000  lbs.,  delivered  in 
their  city  in  securely  waxed  barrels. 
Barrels  to  be  returned  in  good  order 
when  emptied. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Shane,  Chatham  Cen- 
ter, Medina  Co.,  O..  has  235  lbs. 
candied  basswood  honey,  that  he 
will  sell  for  20c 

Mr.  J.  Pratt,  Mallet  Creek.  Me- 
dina Co.,  O.,  has  1000  lbs  nice  ex- 
tracted honey  which  he  offers  at  18c. 

If  any  one  has  honey  they  will 
pell  less  than  the  latter  price,  we  will 
publish  il  in  our  next  gratis:  and  if 
any  on  I  iy  n  than  j!  essrs. 
Barber  &  Stout,  we  will  ah  ■  publish 

DOI  ■':l         tO     US.    .Mil 

write  to  the  parties  mentioned;  and 
we  would  suggest  that  samples  of 
honey  may  be  sen  t  cheaply  by  mail, 
in  small  tin  boxes,  such  as  watch 
movements  come  in  ;  to  be  had  of 
any  jeweler.  .Make  the  joint  tight 
with  melted  wax.  G-ood  honey,  we 
believe,  is  always  candied  at  ibis 
season  of  the  year,  or  should  be,  at 
least,  and  it  is  easily  shipped  in  this 
state,  and  will  keep  good  any  num- 
ber of  years,  so  that  the  Grocers 
need  lie  in  n,>  fear  of  losses  in  that 
direction.  It  some  one  dealer  in 
every  town  would  advertise  good 
honey  for  sale  the  year  round,  could 
all  of  our  bee  keepers  supply  the 
demand,  even  if  retailed  at  25c? 


Advertisements  will  be  received  at  10  cents 
per  line  each  insertion,  cash  in  advance;  and 
we  require  that  every  Advertiser  satisfies  us  of 
his  responsibility  and  intention  to  do  all  that 
he  agrees,  and  that  his  goods  are  really  worth 
the  price  asked  for  thein. 

TTALIAX  Qt'KBX  BEKS  FOR  IS73-Will 
1  be  bred  from  Imported  Mothers,  one  of  which 
is  one  of  Charles  Dadant's  importation.  Per- 
sons who  purchase  Queen?  of  me  will  get  wh:4t 
they  bargain  for.    Send  for  circular. 

Wm.   W.  Cart. 
Coi.krain.  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 


TT>  n  AK(a»,  DH'OKlERand  BREKD- 
Lv.  er  of  Pure  Italian  Queen  Bees,  I  would 
say  to  my  friends  and  customers,  that  if  I  am 
fortunate  in  getting  nay  bees  safely  through  the 
present  winter— as  I  generally  have  been,  here- 
tofore— I  will  have  for  sale,  early  in  the  spring. 
about  twenty-five  colonies  with  choice  queens. 
to  have  »  "  queen  bre<  de  rs  to 
.  p  itage  of  a 

more  S      tl  oca  i    ■ 

arlier  in  the  season 

Please 
enclose  a  three  cunt  stamp  fo.r  letter.  Cir- 
culars sent  tree.  Address,  Lowell,  Garrard 
Co.  Ky. 


PKKi;       1,1  KT     OF     PURE      ITALIAS 
Queens  and  Bees  from   Shaw   A    Daniel's 
Apiaries,  for  I v  ■ 

for  last  year's  Queens,  sent  as  early  as  ihr 
v,  i  ather  is  suitable,  So  each. 
Tested  Queens,  during  the  si  a  m,  •  I  each. 
Untested  Queens  in  Jiine  and  July,  $3  each. 
M'tcr  the  1st  of  August,  81.50.  All  Queens  sent 
by  mail  warranted  pure  and  fertile-  Safe  ar- 
rival guaranteed. 

Nucleus'  Hives  containing  pure  Queen,  with 
6  frames  each,  8%  by  '.>'■_.,  $8  each.  Can  be  built 
up  into  strong  swarms  or  used  for  wintering 
surplus  Oueens. 

Full  colonels  in  one  story  Langstroth  Hives, 
ten  frames  each,  SI'''.  Wide  hive.-,  with  movable 
partition  board  from  14  to  11  franv  each,  $15, 
Two  story  hives  containing  21  frames,  $15  each 
American  Etives.  containing  9  frames  with 
ipac<  between  top  bars,  $15  each. 

Each  colony  will  contain  a  young   Queen    and 

9  frames  of  comb)  with  extra  frames.    Sent  by 

express  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.    Address 

.1 .  SHAW  &  SOX,  Chatham  Center. 

or  J.  E.  DANIELS.  Lodi,  Medina,  Co.,  0. 
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No.  2. 


"lltE  hope  our  readers  will  recognize  the 
Y  fact  that  we  can  here  only  give  general 
directions  for  the  mass  of  those  who  wish  to 
commence  bee-keeping; 

From  a  host  of  letters  on  the  subject  we 
pic     up  the  following  : — 

"What  must  a  poor  fellow  do  who  has  not 
the  land  lying  to  the  east  or  south  conveni- 
ent, neither  the  means  to  improve  it  in  the 
way  that  you  recommend,  but  would  still 
like  to  keep  a  few  stands  of  bees. 

"One  of  my  neighbors  on  reading  your 
description  of  your  grounds,  exclaimed,  'Oh  ! 
yes,  Novice  has  plenty  of  money  and  I  have 
none,  and  my  wife  in  the  doctor's  hands.'  " 

Bless  your  hearts,  fellow  novices,  we  have 
not  advised  anything  expensive. 

Take  such  land  as  you  have  got,  or  if 
none,  we  must  advise  every  bee-keeper  to 
get  a  few  rods  of  land  some  way,  "all  his 
own." 

Commence  small  and  don't  run  in  debt. 
Those  who  commence  with  nothing  but  their 
"bare  hands"  are  oftenest  the  most  useful 
and  most  successful  people  we  have  in  the 
world. 

With  an  axe  and  spade  and  round  poles 
from  the  woods  even,  you  can  do  all  that  we 
have  advised  Start  on  the  plan  we  gave  if 
it  be  only  for  a  half  dozen  hives,  and  they 
will  increase  as  you  gain  practice  and  expe- 
rience. 

Twelve  years  ago  Novice  had  not  the 
value  of  $10  in  all  his  "earthly  possessions," 
and  had  not  money  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  working  out  of  some  of  his  ex- 
periments he  might  not  now  have  been  able 
to  publish  even  a  25c.  paper.  Mrs.  "Novice" 
and  the  children  will  tell  you  that  "plenty 
of  money"  was  never  yet  known  in  their 
household,  but  that  twelve  or  fourteen  hours 
of  work  daily,  always  has  been  and  we 
trust  always  will  be;  and  most  of  it  is  a 
pleasure  too,  especially  that  part  pertaining 
to  the  grape  vines,  and  they  can  be  raised  in 
any  quantity  from  cuttings  pruned  from  old 
vines  at  no  expense  but  a  very  little  1  tbor. 

Tell  your  neighbor  to  take  his  wife  out 
doors  with  him,  to  help  plan  and  arrange 
his  apiary,    keep    her    on   fresh  beef  steak 


"roasted  on  the  coals,"  and  perhaps  no  doc- 
tor will  be  needed. 

"  If  more  of  our  American  women  were  bee- 
keepers they  would  know  better  what  health 
and  happiness  is  possible  for  them  in  this 
world  of  ours. 

Now  then,  fellow  bee-keepers  all  over  this 
broad  land,  whether  you  have  one  hive  or 
hundreds,  get  your  grape  vines  growing  and 
then  see  about  hives  for  the  bees  that  are 
coining  bye  and  bye,  and  please  do  have 
those  hives  all  alike,  so  that  any  frame  will 
go  nicely  into  anyr  one  of  them,  or  "any  part 
any  where." 

This  is  easy  to  say  but  so  hard  to  accom- 
plish that  we  fear  you  will  many  of  yrou 
never  do  it  unless  you  commence  work  very 
carefully. 

Some  kind  of  a  buzz  saw  seems  a  positive 
necessity,  and  here  again  we  say,  do  not  get 
in  debt  for  something  you  cannot  afford. 

If  you  wish  to  make  but  few  hives  a  circu- 
lar saw,costing  not  much  over  a  dollar,made 
to  "rip"  and  "cutoff"  both,  will  do  very 
well.  The  teeth  should  be  fine  and  size  not 
over  seven  or  eight  inches :  smoother  work 
can  be  secured  by  having  two  such  saws,  one 
to  "cut  off"  and  one  to  "rip." 

A  home-made  arbor  to  run  them  on  can 
be  made  without  much  expense,  but  a  self- 
centering  and  self-oiling  arbor  can  be  pur- 
chased for  $12  or  $14,  and  are  much  more 
convenient.  Ours  came  from  Wilkinson  & 
Co.,  No.  2  Washington  street,  Boston,  but 
we  think  they  might  be  purchased  of  any 
saw-maker  near  you. 

Our  table  is  home-made ;  top  hinged  at  one 
end  and  the  other  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a 
sett  screw,  so  that  any  kind  of  rabbeting  is 
quickly  and  accurately  done.  Top  of  table 
is  3x4}  feet,  of  ash,  screwed  together  very 
firmly. 

As  we  use  the  same  table  for  "  cutting  off," 
the  bar  of  wood  that  lies  parallel  to  the  saw, 
to  gauge  the  width,  was  in  the  way  and  was 
troublesome  to  remove.  This  we  now  have 
attached  to  a  strip  hinged  to  the  back  edge 
of  the  table  so  that  the  whole  turns  over 
back  and  below  the  surface  of  the  table  en- 
tirely out  of  the  way  when  we  desire  to  "cut 
off"  boards. 

If  you  will  all  now  "lislen  hard"  we  will 
try   and  describe  a  little  arrangement  that 
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gives  us  most  pleasure  of  anything  about  the 
"  masheen." 

Boards  must  be  cut  square  in  two  and  to  do 
this  they  must  have  one  edge  cut  nearer 
straight  than  we  buy  them.  We  quarreled 
a  long  while  with  our  mechanics  about  it 
and  now  do  it  our  way  with  great  satisfaction. 

About  six  inches  in  front  of  the  saw  cut 
out  a  strip  of  the  table  lengthwise,  three  or 
fi  .ur  inches  wide,  and  fit  a  piece  ot  hard  wood 
id  slide  easily  but  closely  in  the  groove,  its  top 
being  level  with  the  top  of  the  table.  Screw 
a  similar  piece  across  this  at  right  angles, 
resting  on  the  bench  and  reaching  up  to  the 
saw,  and  of  about  two  feet  in  length.  This 
piece  must  be  so  nicely  adjusted  that  a 
board  held  hard  against  it  will  be  cut 
exactly  square  off. 

To  cut  pieces  of  frames  on  a  square  mitre 
we  must  have  another  stiip  fastened  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  the  first  piece, 
and  to  keep  both  of  these  firm,  their  ends 
furthest  from  the  saw  can  be  screwed  to- 
gether, making  a  complete  figure  4,  the  up- 
right part  of  the  figure  being  the  one  that 
slides  in  the  top  of  the  table,  the  horizontal 
bar  cuts  stuff  square  off,  and  the  slanting  one 
is  to  cut  pieces  beveling  or  so  their  ends  go 
together  like  a  picture  frame. 

"Stops"  are  made  on  both  pieces  at  the 
proper  places  to  cut  off  work.  For  instance, 
the  square  bar  has  a  stop  to  cut  the  length  of 
side  of  the  hive,  end  of  the  hive,  and  cover 
of  the  hive.  Slanting  bar  has  stops  for  top 
for  bottom  of  frame  and  end  of  frame.  Now 
it  is  a  very  nice  point  to  set  these  "stops" 
just  right,  and  when  they  are  set  we  don't 
want  to  move  them,  fcut  they  would  inter- 
fere with  each  other  if  stationary  so  we  have 
them  made  of  a  strip  of  brass  with  one  end 
turned  square  so  that  it  will  spring  out  and 
make  a  secure  stop  for  the  end  of  the  board, 
yet  may  be  pressed  in  a  mortise  out  of  the 
way  when  we  wish  to  use  the  stops  beyond  it. 
So  you  see  we  can  make  a  hive  complete  as 
fast  as  we  cju  handle  the  stuff,  all  exactly 
right,  and  "  nary  a  square  or  rule  "  do  we 
have  to  bother  with. 

But,  observe,  cut  off  your  pine  boards 
(dressed  on  both  sides  accurately  to  seven- 
eighths)  first  into  lengths  for  one  end  and  out- 
side and  a  littlemore.  Now  straighten  one  edge 
by  setting  it  down  firmly  on  some  small  points 
projecting  out  of  the  sliding  strip  so  that  your 
-aw  will  just  trim  one  edge. 

When  this  t ri m med  edge  is  placed  against 
the  Bquare strip  you  can  cut  the  piece  in  two  so 
that  you  have  one  square  end  on  each. 
Place  the  square  end  against  the  proper  stop, 
and  your  piece  has  three  sides  true.  We 
bring  it  to  the  proper  width  and  have  the 
edge  of  the  proper  bevel  to  make  the  joint 
(between  the  cover  and  hive  or  upper  and 
lower  story)  shed  rain,  at  one  operation  by 
elevating  the  finished  edge  on  a  wedge 
shaped  platform  supported  on  those  same 
points  in  the  sliding  strip  as  it  is  moved 
against  the  saw.  The  pieces  that  come  off 
make  the  frame  that  holds  the  cover  from 
warping. 

Bo  you  see  a  piece  of  board  thirteen  inches 
wide,  and  ahout  six  and  a  quarter  feet  long 


makes  our  dollar  hive  complete  except  cover, 
which  is  20^x16. 

The  rabbeting  in  the  end  pieces  should  be 
done  just  before  the  strips  for  cover  are 
sawed  off. 

In  answer  to  many  inquiries  we  would 
state  that  after  careful  experiments  last  season 
we  preferred  the  space  between  end  of  frames 
to  be  not  less  than  three-eigths  and  not  more 
than  one-half  inch.  A  distance  of  one-fourth 
inch  can  be  used  but  much  greater  care  is  re- 
quired in  handling  combs  to  prevent  squeez- 
ing our  young  friends  that  "  want  to  know  " 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  them. 

To  those  who  claim  that  bits  of  comb  will 
be  built  in  one-half  inch  space  we  reply 
that  it's  your  business  to  see  that  they  have 
better  employment. 

Keep  the  honey  out  of  their  way  and  give 
them  one  frame  to  build  comb  in,  during  the 
comb-building  season.  You  will  never  get 
too  many  nice  combs  for  they  will  sell  even 
now,  especially  if  we  adopt  some  fixed  di- 
mensions for  our  frames  so  they  will  fit  our 
neighbors'  hives  as  well. 

Again,  keep  the  honey  out  of  their  way  as 
faithfully  as  you  milk  your  cows  daily,  and 
we  had  far  rather  remove  all  the  honey  from 
a  hive  than  milk  a  cow.  Cows  require  milk- 
ing about  six  times  as  often  and  don't 
give  honey  either,  and — "  bless  our  stars,"  if 
we  run  on  this  way  it  will  take  a  weekly  paper 
instead  of  a  monthly  even,  to  enable  us  to  tell 
you  how  simple  a  matter  it  is  to  save  the 
floods  of  honey  that  bountiful  nature  pours 
down  at  our  very  doors,  and  everybody 
seems  to  be  afraid  to  even  give  the  "  little 
chaps  "  a  place  to  put  it  conveniently,  "  'cause 
they'll  sting."  Now  we  are  afraid  our  friends 
will  have  to  run  their  buzz  saws  by  foot  power 
until  next  month  ;  it  is  cheaper  and  is  healthy 
exercise  and  gives  one  an  elastic  feeling  about 
the  walking  apparatus  afterward,  and  so  we'll 
tell  about  the  windmill  next  month 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  HONEY  EXTRACTOR 
AT  AN  EXPENSE,  OP,  NOT  EXCEEDING 
S3.00,  AND  PBATICAIiiY  SUPERIOR 
TO  ANY  NOW  OFFERED  FOR  SAliE 
SO  FAK  AS  WE  KNOW. 


[S  our  machine,  kind  friends,  is  to  be 
made  all  of  metal,  and,  like  the  dol- 
lar hive,  is  to  be  useful  only  and  not  or- 
namental, it  is  important  that  the  rooting 
tin  plate,  of  which  it  is  to  be  made,  be 
purchased  at  a  small  margin  above  what 
it  costs  by  the  box.  About  ten  sheets 
14x20  will  be  required,  and  your  tinsmith 
should  not  charge  you  more  than  loe. 
each,  as  they  cost  at  present  only $14.50 
per  box  of  112  sheets. 

The  only  difficulty  of  the  work  is  the 
revolving  frame  inside  the  can,  and  to 
make  it  clear  we  employ  the  following 
illustration,  which  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  frame  as  viewed  bom  above 
before  the  arm  supporting  the  gearing  is 
placed  on  one  side  < if  the  top  of  the  can. 
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FIG.   1. 


A,B.C  and  D,E,  F  are  each  sheets  of  tin 
cut  off  to  1634  inches  allowing  G  inches 
from  center  to  first  corner,  and  2 
inches  each  for  spaces  at  A,  C,  F  and  D, 
and  VI  inch  turned  at  right  angles  to  hold 
the  wire  cloth  or  metal  bars  represented 
by  the  dotted  lines.  G  and  H  are  strips 
14  inches  long  (same  as  width  of  sheets 
A,  B,  C.  and  D.  E.  F,)  and  K  inch  broad, 
bent  lengthwise  so  as  to  form  grooved 
pieces  that,  when  soldered  in  place,  hold 
the  two  large  sheets  in  place  and  leave 
room  to  drive  a  M  inch  steel  rod  in  cen- 
ter for  shaft,  or  simply  a  pivot  pushed  in 
a  couple  of  inches  at  each  end  and  sol- 
dered will  answer.  Two  pieces  of 
Stubbs'  steel  rod,  M  inch  diameter,  one 
(!  and  one  3  inches  long,  make  beautiful 
bearings. 

Now  then,  metal  bars  for  the  comb  to 
rest  against  we  think  cheaper  and  better 
than  wire  cloth  and  this  is  the  way  we 
make  them : 

Cut  18  strips  \i  inch  broad  lengthwise 
from  one  of  the  sheets,  and,  with  a  tin- 
smith's folder,  fold  them  lengthwise, 
leaving  the  two  edges  abont  %  inch  apart. 
With  a  pair  of  plyers  bend  the  following 
figure  from  these  strips,  soldering  on  a 
piece  as  you  bend  them  up,  and  have  all 
the  spaces  exactly  one  inch,  and  rods 
just  ten  inches  long. 
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When  you  have  completed  two  of  these, 
having  sixteen  spaces,  the}'  are  to  be  put 
across  from  A  to  C  and  from  I)  to  F,  and 
soldered  securely,  leaving,  of  course,  one 
bar  an  inch  above  the  sheets  of  tin  and 
one  the  same  distance  below,  as  these 
sheets  were  but  14  inches. 

If  the  wings  are  bent  a  little  close  to 
each  other  the  bars  will  stay  in  place  in 
the  corners  A,  C,  D,  F  against  the  \i  inch 
edge  while  being  soldered,  which  may  be 
done  very  rapidly,  for  fastening  the  inch 
pieces  that  connect  the  bars  makes  all 
strong.  Now  cut  four  pieces  l}4xl() 
inches  with  a  narrow  fold  on  one  edge. 
These  are  to  connect  A,  D,  and  C,  F,  at 
both  top  and  bottom  and  should  come 
above  the  wings  enough  to  be  level  with 
upper  bars  A,  C,  and  T>.  F. 

Now  our  irame  is  ten  inches  square  and 
is  all  done  when  we  affix  some  secure 
loops  or  stirrups  at  the  lower  ends  of  our 
comb  cases  to  allow  the  frame  of  honey  to 
rest  just  one  inch  below  the  lowest  bar, 
which  will  leave  the  top  the  same  dis- 
tance above,  for  the  machine  is  made 
just  right  for  our  Langstroth  frame,  so  if 
you  use  a  different  one  you  can  vary  it 
accordingly.  The  lower  bar  is  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  attach  strip  of  tin  men- 
tioned to  hold  the  comb  frame,  so  we 
prolong  the  outer  end  and  bring  it  across 
the  corner  from  I  to  J,  (see  fig.  2,)  and  the 
other  end  is  soldered  to  the  wing  near  the 
shaft,  thence  across  t»  the  next  wing  and 
then  across  to  the  metal  bars  to  form  the 
support  for  the  opposite  comb  frame ;  a 
20-inch  strip  %  broad  being  used,  and  a 
similar  one  on  the  opposite  side,  these 
strips  being  carried  across  about  two 
inches  from  the  corner  at  I  and  L. 

We  should  have  mentioned  that  the 
corners  in  the  sheets  at  A,  C,  snd  D,  F, 
may  be  bent  nicely  with  the  broad  blade 
of  a  carpenter's  square,  after  turning  the 
li-'nach  fold,  for  the  blade  to  rest  against, 
as  the  blade  is  just  two  inches  wide. 

To  cut  the  various  strips  used,  a  pair  of 
"  squaring  shears,"  such  as  most  tin- 
smiths use,  greatly  facilitates  the  work 
and  does  not  bend  or  curl  the  pieces  as 
they  are  taken  off. 

The  above  completes  the  whole  of  the 
inside  work  and  foots  up  thus  : 

Three  sheets  tin  at  15c $   45 

Nine  inches  Stubbs' steel 25 

One  half  day's  work 1  00 

One  quarter  pound  solder 10 

$180 
To  make  the  can,  take  four  of  the 
remaing  sheets  of  tin  and  put  them 
together  longest  way  up  and  down  with  a 
14-inch  rod  put  in  the  top ;  and  bottom 
made  of  one  sheet  and  part  of  another. 
This  gives  us  depth  of  about  19  inches 
and  diameter  of  about  17. 

In  the  center  of  the  bottom  solder  a 
small  piece  of  steel  saw  plate,  and  on  this 
a  blank  iron  nut,  with  a  hole  in  it,  to  fit 
our  steel  pivot;  the  longest  piece  of  steel 
being  used  for  the  bottom  bearing. 

The  short  pieoo  is  to  be  used  for  the  top 
after  having  soldered  on  one  end  a  fixture 
made  as  follows:  A  three-cornered  tin 
tube,  %  inch  long,  and  %  on  each  side, 
is  made,  and  then  each  side  is  bent  in- 
ward until  they  will  clasp  the  pivot, 
leaving  the  three  corners  open  enough  to 
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allow  the  three  prongs  of  an  apple- parer 
to  pass  into  them  snugly.  _ 

The  pivot  may  be  pushed  in  its 
place  in  the  top  of  our  revolving  frame 
hut  not  soldered  until  we  have  it  adjusted 
to  the  proper  length. 

Push  in  the  bottom  pivot  until  the  ma- 
chine will  revolve  and  allow  the  ends  of 
your  Langstroth  frame  to  clear  the  bot- 
tom about  an  inch.  This  will  bring 
the  other  end  above  the  top  edge  of  the 
can  about  3o-inch  or  a  little  more,  so  we 
must  have  our  arm  to  support  the  center, 
raised  enough  to  clear  it.  We  would  not 
have  the  can  higher  because  it  would 
necessitate  raising  the  combs  higher  to 
remove  them,  nor  would  we  have  a  bar 
clear  across  the  top,  for  it  would  inter- 
fere with  the  rapid  handling  of  the  combs 
and  we  would  have  no  greater  depth  at 
the  bottom  of  the  can,  for  we  wish  to 
work  with  it  raised  enough  to  run  the 
honey  directly  from  a  tube,  (make  it 
large),  level  with  the  bottom  into  the 
bung  of  a  barrel. 

We  use  the  gearing  of  an  apple-parer, 
removing  all  except  the  main  wheel  and 
crank,  small  wheel  with  fork,  and  bear- 
ings of  both.  The  parer  should  be  of  the 
kinds  that  has  bearing  to  both  wheels  par- 
allel, and  not  those  with  bevel  gearing. 
The  cast  iron  that  holds  the  wheels  is  to  be 
soldered  securely  to,  or  rather  inside  of  a 
tin  tube  2x?s  inside  measure,  and  per- 
haps seven  inches  long,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  allow  the  wheels  to  lie  on  the  flat  side 
of  the  tube  and  to  work  freely,  the 
smaller  one  close  to  one  end.  This  tube 
is  to  slide  as  tight  as  it  can  be  pushed 
into  another  similar  one  blA  inches  long, 
and  the  latter  is  to  be  soldered  fast  to  the 
top  edge  of  the  can  on  the  opposite  side 
from  where  the  honey  runs  out ;  and  this 
tube  must  be  previously  bent  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  2}  i  inches  from  the  point 
of  attachment  to  allow  the  projection  on 
the  comb  frame  to  swing  under  it.  To 
make  those  tubes  quickly  and  very 
strong,  make  them  in  two  pieces,  which 
are  like  shallow  boxes  without  ends  be- 
fore one  is  inverted  and  pushed  into  the 
other.  Thus  you  see  the  sides  are 
(louble  and  when  soldered  have  great 
strength.  The  two  pieces  for  the  bent 
one  should  have  the  sides,  after  turning 
them  up  square  in  a  folder,  cut  down  to 
the  bottom  where  the  angle  is  to  be 
made,  so  that  in  bending  the  top  those 
corners  will  overlap,  and,  when  soldered, 
are  secure  at  the  desired  angle  and  can 
then  be  fitted  over  the  other  piece  and 
the  whole  soldered  strong. 

This  arm  will  not  be  firm  enough  with 
out  bracing  and  so  we  must  have  a  piece 
fif  tin  fitted  to  extend  from  the  bend  in 
the  arm  down  inside  of  the  can  about  six 
inches,  broad  enough  to  extend  also  four 
inches  each  side,  tapering  to  a  rounded 
point  at  the  lower  end  something  like  the 
brace  to  a  coffee  pot  spout. 

Your  tinsmith  will  probably  "grumble" 
more  at  this  brace  than  at  all  the  rest, 
but  never  mind,  for  it  is  all  done  now, 
when  wo  fix  a  little  ring  on  the  urder 
side  of  the  movable  tube  to  snap  over  a 
little  knob  of  solder  on  the  other  to  pre- 
vent it  drawing  out,  only  when  we  wish 
to  remove  the  inside  work,  and  our  ac- 
count stands  for  the  afternoon's  work 
thus : 


Six  sheets  of  tin  used,  and   one 
extra  for  mistake  in  work  atl5c  $1.05 

Iron  around  top  of  can 20 

Parer. 75 

Solder, 15 

}4  days  work, 1.00 

83.15 

Inside  work, 1.80 

$4.95 

"  Now  Mr  Novice,  that's  really  too  bad 
if  vou  leave  your  description  in  that  way. 
Why  don't  you  tell  them  how  to  make  a 
sloping  bottom  to  the  can,  and  molasses 
gate,  etc.,  just  as  the  one  you  have  just 
finished  is  made  ?  And  you  have  used 
heavier  tin,  too;  and  what  are  your  pu- 
pils to  do  when  the  barrel  gets  lull  as  it 
often  used  to ;  and  how  are  we  women  to 
keep  the  implement  clean  and  free  from 
dust  and  flies,  etc  ,  if  a  half  inch  of  honey 
is  always  standing  in  it?  " 

"There!  there!"No  more  at  once  please. 
First,  it  will  cost  more  than  $5.00.  Second, 
we  can't  explain  such  a  bottom.  Third,  a 
molasses  gate  costs  75  cents.  Fourth,  Our 
original  extractor  (that  you  wished 
back  so  many  times  after  we  sold  it, 
and  tried  to  use  Peabody's  and  Gray  it 
Winders')  was  made  of  roofing  tin,  with 
a  flat  bottom,  and  is  good  yet.  Fifth, 
cork  up  the  tube  when  the  barrel  is 
full,  of  course.  Corks  cost  but  one  cent. 
Sixth,  we  can't  remember  sixth,  and  no 
wonder  either." 

11  Never  mind  sixth.  The  machine  that 
vou  have  just  finished,  right  here  beside 
us,  would  be  cheaper  at  $10.00  than  the 
flat  bottom  can  and  "  corks  "  at  $5.00.  A 
nice  thing  your  "  cork"  would  bo  to  leave 
around  somewhere  as  you  always  do  un- 
til needed,  and  then  have  to  hunt  for  it, 
barrel  running  over  meanwhile.  You 
may  do  so  it  you  wish,  but  women  don't 
work  that  way." 

"  Tell  your  readers  to  have  the  bottom 
made  like  an  inverted  tin  cover,  lowest 
in  the  centre,  and  to  have  an  open  chan- 
nel leading  from  the  centre  on  a  gentle 
slope  to  the  faucet,  and  a  piece  of  tinned 
wire  cloth  over  this  channel,  will  strain 
out  bees,  etc.  But  it  will  not  stand  up 
unless  a  tin  hoop  is  made  to  go  around 
the  lower  end,  reaching  down  as  low  as 
the  mouth  of  the  gate." 

"  To  be  sure  and  another  heavy  wire 
is  needed  around  the  bottom  of  this  hoop 
for  it  to  rest  on,  and  so  that  some  screws 
can  be  inserted  through  the  tin  just  above 
it  to  faeten  it  firmly  to  the  platform  or 
bench  on  which  it  is  worked." 

Now  kind  readers,  each  one  of  you  can 
decide  whether  the  $5.00  style  of  the  can, 
(which  answers  perfectly  tho  purpose  in- 
tended,)will  be  best,all  things  considered, 
or  the  more  expensive  form. 

We  have  made  one  that  allows  the 
frame  to  be  reversed  inside  of  the  ma- 
chine, but  as  it  is  heavier  and  not  so  sim- 
ple, we  cannot  really  think  it  an  advan- 
tage at  present. 

We  have  also  one  that  has  a  close-fit- 
ting tin  cover  over  the  top,  but  after 
having  tried  both  ways,  we  really  think 
we  prefer  a  round  piece  of  white  cloth  to 
spread  over  it  when  not  in  use.  A  rub- 
ber cord  run  in  the  hem  will  be  handier 
than  tying  on  a  string. 
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If  any  one  thinks  they  would  like  one 
of  the  revolving-can  machines  as  well, 
we  have  only  to  ask  them  to  try  both. 
One  such  machine  as  we  have  described, 
will  satisfy  any  neighborhood  as  to  which 
form  is  most  practical. 

P.  S,  Besides  the  coarse  strainer  over 
the  "gate"  or  tube  inside  to  keep  bees 
from  running  through  and  crawling  over 
things  daubed  with  honey,  we  use  a  little 
sack  of  cheese  cloth  hung  in  the  bung  of 
the  barrel  and  kept  in  place  by  a  wire 
ring  a  little  larger  than  the  bung-hole. 
>*•»> 

National  Bee  Journal  for  Dec.  attempts 
to  excuse  "  the  selfishness,  grasping  and 
monopoly  "  of  a  certain  individual  by 
making,  it  appear  that  others  are  dis- 
satisfied because  they  can't  do  the  same 
way. 

Now  we  have  an  old-fashioned  idea 
that  our  best  people  do  not  want  a  copper 
ot  any  one's  money  unless  they  have 
rendered  a  fair  equivalent. 

There  may  be  some  who  envy  the 
success  of  the  few  successful  "  Patent 
right  Sharpers,"  but  we  trust  their  num- 
ber is  daily  growing  less. 


Dear  Novice  : — Many  thanks  for  your 
little  pamphlet  sent  occasionally  to  my 
address.  I  trust  I  may  profit  from  your 
sage  wisdom  and  advice,  especially  Irom 
that  in  your  last  Journal,  wherein  you 
say  that  50  lbs  should  be  the  average 
from  every  good  hive  in  the  worst  season. 
Honied  words  to  such  a  blunderer  as 
your  correspondent,  who  could  not  with 
all  the  "Galloping  and  Novitiating"  he 
was  master  of  get  his  "  full-blooded  Ital- 
ians" to  gather  nectar  from  flowers 
which  secreted  naught  but  fragrance 
wasted  on  the  desert  air  of  this  arid, 
rainless  district  during  the  just  very 
"  worst  season  "  it  was  my  lot  to  ever 
encounter,  and  with  all  due  deference  to 
"  Novice, s"  wisdom  and  vast  practical 
experience  in  Ohio  I  must  still  be  al- 
lowed to  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  if 
even  he  with  his  hives  and  apple  paring 
extractor,  and  "  Giantesses  "  as  queen's 
regnant  could  have  obtained  such  won- 
drous results  in  barbarous  (speaking 
apistically)  Canada. 

Your  bee-hive  at  $1.00,  is  what  I 
long  felt  ought  to  be  the  general  price, 
and  I  cannot  see  why,  with  persons  who 
are  at  all  competent*to  manage  bees,  that 
it  cannot  be  made  to  answer  every  purpose 
that  the  most  expensive  patent  hive  does 
or  can. 

Trusting  that  you  may  keep  on  plan- 
ning and  improving  for  such  ignora- 
muses as  your  correspondent,  believe  me 
me  to  remain 

Yours  very  obligatory, 

P.  H.  GIBBS. 

The  $1.00  hive  is  not  ours,  only  the  one 
we  advise.  To  Langstroth  belongs  the 
movable  frame  j  Gallup,  the  sloping 
joints  for  cover ;  Bickford,  the  quilt ; 
common-sense,  entrance,  etc.;  and  to 
Novice,  if  anything,  the  credit  of  severe 
criticisms  on  all  useless  appendages. 
Every  bee- keeper  should  be  able  to  make 
them  for  less  than  $1.00.  We  only  furnish 
a  sample  and  they  are  poor  workmanship 
too,  we  notify  you,  but  will  give  you  the 
idea. 


IIONEV  COLUMN. 


Orchard,  Mitchell,  Co.,  Iowa,  ) 
December  21st,  1872.     J 
Editor  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture: 

You  can  tell  the  readers  of  your  large 
journal  that  Gallup  has  1,000  pounds  nice 
extracted  bass  wood  honey,  all  candied 
and  securely  put  up  in  150-pound  casks 
at  15c.  per  pound,  casks  thrown  in. 

Hurrah  for  Gallup  again,  "  old  hats 
and  new!"  His  ofl'er  is  the  lowest  we 
have  yet  received  and  we  have  always 
felt  sure  he  could  produce  honey  cheaply  if 
any  one  could.  We  paid  ISc.  for  a  half  bar- 
rel a  few  days  ago,  and  sold  it  for  ten  per 
cent  advance ;  we  didn't  have  the  cask 
thrown  in  either.  That  is  business-like, 
and  if  we  can't  find  customers  for  all 
"  Gallup,"  "  Hosmer,"  and  the  other  vet- 
erans can  produce  at  that  rate,  we  shall 
consider  our  great  big  journal  a  failure  in 
one  direction  any  way. 

Dr.  Hamlin  sajs  he  has  3,000  extracted 
and  2,000  comb  honey,  bit  don't  give 
the  price. 

Tell  us  what  you  ask,  brother  bee- 
keepers, and  we  will  advertise  all  your 
honey  for  nothing. 

Our  old  "  American  Bee  Journal " 
made  its  appearance  January  14,  but  as 
it  contains  nothing  but  transactions  of 
the  American  Bee-Keepers'  Society,  we 
have  no  opportunity  to  form  an  opinion 
of  what  it  will  be  under  the  management 
of  W.  P.  Clark.  We  find  a  strange  mis- 
take in  a  statement  from  Mrs.  Tupper 
that  should  be  cerrected  at  once,  viz  : 
that  when  honey  is  extracted  from  brood 
combs  the  brood  is  killed*  Was  there  no 
one  at  the  convention  that  could  prevent 
such  an  error  from  going  out  before  the 
world?  We  cant'  help  saying  that  the 
matter  looks  anything  but  flattering  for 
the  convention  of  America.  Large  num- 
bers of  bee-keepers  make  a  regular  prac- 
tice of  extracting  the  honey  from  all 
the  combs,  and  their  brood  don't 
die  either.  Mr.  Kingmay  have  kept  still 
because  the  use  of  the  extractor  don't 
help  the  sale  of  closed  top  frames,  but 
how  about  the  rest  ?  No  one  need  waste 
breath  in  arguing  the  matter,  for  the  ex- 
periment can  be  made  at  once.  Revolve 
your  brood  as  fast  as  you  please  and 
mark  the  comb  and  see  if  the  brood  dies. 
Unsealed  brood,  it  is  true,  may  be 
thrown  out  if  turned  too  fast,  but  this  is 
never  necessary. 


Several  articles  alluded  to  in  this  num- 
ber were  crowded  out,  (problems  too),  by 
the  extractor,  and  by  the  way  we  notice 
that  Fig.  1st,  gives  the  impression  that 
more  than  one  piece  of  tin  is  used  for  the 
case  to  hold  the  combs.  Imagine  the 
letters  A.  C.  D.  and  P.  clear  up  in  the 
corners  and  the  marks  surrounding  them 
a  continuous  line,  except  the  dotted  lines, 
and  we  think  you  can  make  no  mistake. 
G.  B.  H.  and  E.  of  course,  should  meet, 
so  that  when  soldered  only  a  square  hole 
is  left  in  the  center  for  the  shalt. 


We  hope  our  friends  will  be  patient  if 
we  do  not  find  a  place  fer  their  favors  at 
once.    Send  along  the  items. 
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As  we  are  now  a  monthly,  those  who  wish 
the  whole  12  numbers  will  please  remit  us 
50  cts  additional.  To  those  who  pay  but 
25  cts,  we  shall  send  Gleanings  quarterly 
as  at  first  proposed,  after  this  number,  which 
will  be  sent  to  ali,  making  five  numbers  for 
25  cents  instead  of  the  four  we  promised. 

Several  irresponsible  persons  have  had 
advertisements  inserted  in  some  of  the  Bee 
Journals,  and  in  one  case  considerable  sums 
of  money  were  lost  by  our  bee-keepers  send- 
ing to  them. 

Will  it  not  be  advisable  for  our  Editors  to 
require  reference  in  regard  to  the  standing 
of  their  advertising  patrons.  It  will  be  far  less 
trouble  than  to  require  each  separate  indi- 
vidual to  determine  who  is  to  be  relied  on 
and  who  is  not. 

We  must  positively  refuse  to  advertise  any 
receipts  or  methods  of  doing  desirable  things 
in  the  Apiary ;  for  the  first  person  sending 
the  needed  25  cts  or  $1.00,  could,  if  he  chose, 
then  publish  it  to  to  the  world.  Let  infor- 
mation of  all  kinds  be  free,  through  our 
Journals,  each  one  presuming  that  he  will 
receive  as  much  as  he  furnishes. 

Samples,  models  to  work  from,  or  imple- 
ments themselves,  of  course,  have  a  cash 
value,  but  not  secrets,  as  a  general  rule. 

Keports  of  dysentery  have  already  reached 
as  in  three  cases.  In  the  latter  it  affected 
only  those  colonies  having  natural  stores  ; 
a  part  of  them  that  were  fed  on  sugar  syrup 
were  entirely  heatlhy.  A  friend  near  us, 
fed  all  his  colonies,  20  or  over,  except  one, 
with  syrup  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on 
coffte  sugar  in  a  tin  sap  bucket.  This  was 
stirred  well,  and  the  syrup  poured  off  when 
cold  and  fed  in  tin  milk  pans,  with  a  cloth 


laid  over  the  top.  Nothing  more  All  are 
healthy.  One  strong  colony,  and  that  was 
fed  with  poor  maple  syrup,  died  with  an  ag- 
gravated form  of  dysentery,  in  December, 
soiling  every  part  of  the  hive  badly.  He 
forgot  our  instructions  to  use  Cream  of  Tartar 
in  his  syrup,  but  the  syrup  did  not  grain  in 
spite  of  what  "Confectioners"  tell  us,  see 
A.  B.  J.,  page  91,  Vol.  8.,  and  his  bees  are 
in  as  good  shape  so  far  as  can  be  desired. 

At  the  convention  at  Indianapolis,  Mr. 
Hoagland  says  he  lost  bees  that  were  fed  on 
syrup. 

Now  as  this  is  the  very  first  case 
that  has  ever  come  to  our  knowledge,  of  the 
kind,  we  would  ask  Mr  H.  to  give  us  full 
facts.  Was  the  syrup  made  of  good  coffer, 
sugar,  and  had  the  bees  no  natural  stores  ? 
Our  experiments  have  all  pointed  so  posi- 
tively in  one  direction,  that  we  think  we 
cannot  be  mistaken. 


IIKADS    OF   GKAIN    FU«M    DIFFKRKNT 
FIELDS. 


^DGAR  SAGER,   Hudson,   111.,    writes: 

erf  "  Signs  of  disease  were  noticed  in  some 
places  quite  early  in  the  Fall,"  and  that  it 
looks  rather  discouraging  ;  but  it  need  not 
be  so,  for  whenever  they  really  commence  to 
soil  their  combs,  take  them  in  a  warm  room 
and  give  them  clean,  empty  combs  in  place 
of  their  old  ones,  and  confine  them  to  their 
hive  with  wire  cloth  until  they  can  store 
some  pure  coffee  sugar  syrup  in  the  combs 
and  if  a  day  occurs  that  they  can  be  allowed 
to  fly  out  of  doors,  all  the  better.  In  severe 
cases  they  must  have  a  wire  basket  attached 
to  the  hive  to  allow  them  to  come  out  in, 
while  in  the  warm  room,  without  soiling 
their  hive  and  combs. 

James  Ferguson  of  Surgeons  Hall,  Pa., 
writes  :  "I  am  using  King's  hive,  although 
it  does  not  matter  much  what  hive  is  used, 
during  a  dry  June  that  dries  up  all  the  white 
clover  which  is  our  main  dependence  here  " 

But  it  does,  friend  F.  Suppose  you  take 
your  bees  about  April  1st,  your  very  weakest 
colony  for  instance,  put  them  on  three  combs 
only,  and  in  a  hive  small  enough  so  that  the 
bees  and  combs  fill  it  completely. 

Now  feed  them,  keeping  the  entrance  al- 
most closed  and  a  warm  quilt  over  them 
until  brood  begins  to  hatch  ;  enlarge  their 
hive  as  they  increase,  but  always  have  them 
fill  it,  and  they  will  bear  considerable  crowd- 
ing in  cool  weather,  and  your  hive  must  not 
be  so  tall  as  the  one  you  mention  or  you 
will  not  be  able  to  keep  them  clustered  clear 
down  to  the  bottom  of  it,  which  you  must  do 
always. 

By  May  lsf,  you  will  have  a  colony  that 
will  send  out  a  host  of  workers  if  you  keep 
them  crowded,  and  by  June,  if  you  keep  their 
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combs  emptied  with  the  extractor,  yon  will 
be  astonished  to  find  them  bringing  in  honey 
in  spite  of  dry  weather  or  anything  else. 

Don't  let  honey  enough  accumulate  in  the 
bive  at  any  time  to  induce  the  swarming  fe- 
ver, but  keep  raising  brood  and  we  should 
not  be  astonished  if  you  before  the  season 
cloaed,  should  say,  as  our  "  women  folks  " 
did  in  1870,  that  they  "  really  wished  the  lit- 
tle chaps  would  stop,  for  we  have  got  more 
honey  than  anybody  would  ever  want  " 

S.  L.  Root  of  Austinburg,  O.,  says  :  I  lost 
one  hive  last  Winter  out  of  twelve  of  dysen- 
tery. I  think  it  was  the  only  one  that  had 
had  no  upward  ventilation." 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  your  colony  and 
many  others  would  have  been  saved  by  more 
ventilation,  and  at  the  same  time  had  they 
been  confined  to  a  diet  of  pure  sugar  syrup 
this  extra  ventilation  would  not  been  needed. 

We  have  colonies  now,  that  for  experiment 
have  entrances  almost  closed  and  top  closed  | 
entirely,  as  close  as  a  tight,   painted  cover 
will  close  it,  yet  they  are  wintering  without 
detriment:  drops  of  moisture  hang   on  the  \ 
cover  directly  over  the  cluster,  but  the  bees  ] 
look  perfectly  natural  :  bodies  are  not  dis- 
tended in  the  least,  and  unless  disturbed,  no 
sound  is  heard  from  them  at  all.     Natural 
stores  are  sometimes   perhaps  as  wholesome 
as  honey,  but  can  we  afford  to  run  the  risk?  " 

T.  G.  McGaw,  Monmouth,  111.,  writes. 
"  The  loss  of  bees  in  this  section  will  be 
heavy  owing  to  the  extreme  cold  weather,  28 
to  32  degrees  below  zero  last  week.  Box  hives 
mostly  in  use  and  no  care  given." 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  bees  can  bs  win- 
tered out  of  doors  safely,  but  the  expense  of 
the  extra  amount  of  sugar  for  food,  would 
soon  pay  for  houses  for  them. 

J.  Anderson,  Tiverton,  Canada,  writes  : 
"  My  bees  never  did  better  than  last  season. 
They  are  now  in  cellar,  strong  and  healthy, 
and  with  plenty  of  honey,  so  I  expect  to  have 
them  in  good  condition  in  Spring." 

"  My  queens  are  all  young,  and  from  an 
imported  mother,  but  well  marked,  and  ex- 
cellent workers.  I  would  like  a  queen  or  two 
a  little  brighter.  How  is  this  secured?"  See 
article  in  next  number,  "  How  to  Improve 
our  Bees."  But  we  advise  you  not  to  get  the 
brighter  ones  if  you  want  the  best  honey 
gatherers. 

Job  Huestis,  East  Fairfield,  Ohio,  asks 
if  "the  Lindens  all  blossom  at  the  same 
time."  The  period  of  blooming  varies  as 
much  as  three  or  four  weeks,  as  we  observed 
in  the  forests  about  here  last  season ,  and  we 
think  varieties  might  be  collected  that  would 
extend  the  period  to  two  or  three  months. 

George  Porratt,  Winnimac,  Ind.,  asks  : 
''  will  it  pay  me  to  get  another  kind  of  hive? 
I  use  the  Quinby  hive,  100  of  them,  72  with 
bees  in  them,  and  2i  ready  for  use  next 
Spring.  I  also  use  the  National  Bee  Hive 
Extractor.  Will  it  pay  me  to  get  another,  if 
so  what  one." 

We  would  not  change,  if  yon  have  Quinby 's 
hive,  with  suspended  frames,  but  those  that 


are  supported  from  the  bottom  we  really  can 
not  think  convenient.  We  have  never  seen 
the  Extractor,  you  mention,  but  would  use  no 
extractor  that  obliges  you  to  revolve  the  case 
and  honey. 


IT.  B.  Rolfe,  Westfield,  N.  Y  ,  writes  :  "  I 
see  you  have  thrown  honey  boxes  aside,  but  I 
think  I  will  have  to  stick  to  them,  from  the 
fact  that  I  am  unable  to  handle  frames  readily 
on  account  of  my  right  hand  being  crippled, 
I  can  handle  boxes  with  my  left  hand.  I 
would  like  to  raise  queens  and  try  swarming 
artificially,  but  all  the  descriptions  look  too 
formidable  for  one  hand  business. 

"  I  wintered  my  bees  in  cellar  two  Winters 
without  loss,  but  one  year  ago  I  removed  the 
honey-board  as  per  Langstroth,  and  lest  forty 
stocks  " 

We  think  you  can  handle  frames  as  well  as 
boxes,  but  of  course  you  will  have  to  "go  slow" 
with  either.  Have  the  frames  rest  on  a  strip 
of  metal,  or  the  metal  rabbet,  so  that  they  can 
be  lifted  out  when  handled  by  the  middle  of 
the  top  bar  ;  we  often  take  one  in  each  hand 
thus.  But  the  metal  rabbet  should  always  be 
fastened  in  the  wood,  so  that  the  back  is 
slanting  in  such  a  way  as  to  guide  the  frame 
into  its  place  when  the  projections  strike  it. 
When  the  frame  is  in  place,  not  more  than  J 
of  an  inch  end-shake  should  be  allowed,  but 
this  space  should  increase  as  it  is  raised  to  work 
with  facility;  if  the  back  part  of  the  metal  rabbet 
slopes  up  to  the  top  of  the  end  of  the  hive  all 
the  better,  and  then  the  projecting  ends  of 
the  frame  slide  down  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
tin  very  nicely.  Any  tinsmith  can  fold  them 
very  cheaply.  We  feel  quite  sure  removing 
the  honey-boards  was  not  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Rolfe's  loss.  Were  none  lost  in  your  vicinity 
that  had  honey -boards  left  on.? 


Mr.  S.  Rowell,  of  Blooming  Grove,  Minn, 
thinks  he  has  a  plan  for  securing  the  fertili- 
zation of  queens,  and  asks  if  we  think  it  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  worthy  of  going  to 
much  expense  in  testing  it. 

We  have  never  given  any  subject  so  much 
time  and  study  with  so  little  success  as  the 
above,  and  really  think  that  if  the  plans  given 
us  now  by  the  best  authorities  were  successfu  1 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  let  our  bees  manage  it 
themselves  and  take  the  chances  for  their 
purity.  Some  of  our  friends  thought  they 
had  succeeded,  but  careful  examination  has 
convinced  us  that  the  queens  flew  out  after  all, 
and  some  queens  do  squeeze  through  an  ori- 
fice nearly  or  quite  as  small  as  that  of  the 
worker.  Some  one  who  has  had  experience 
may  tell  Mr.  Rowell  what  he  may  expect  of 
his  plan  without  the  trouble  or  expense  of  an 
actual  trial.  We  have  at  present  no  faith  in 
wire  or  cloth  houses  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Shaw  who  advertises  on  last  page,  has 
made  many  and  some  quite  expensive  experi- 
ments and  with  a  patience  and  determina- 
tion in  trying  all  the  plans  recommended 
that  we  think  deserved  something  better  than 
total  failures. 
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"novice's"  gleaning  in  bee  culture. 


D.  J.  Bardwell,  Omro,  Wis.,  describes  an 
extractor  with  a  revolving  can  to  hold  four 
Langatroth  frames  as  they  stand  in  the  hive, 
which  he  thinks  would  suit  us;  from  which 
we  infer  that  Mr.  B.  must  be  a  very  large, 
Btrongman.  If  lie  lias  a  little  girl  ten  years 
old  and  he  will  make  her  a  machine  such  as 
we  have  described,  we  think  she  will 
empty  the  combs  faster  than  her  father  with 
his  machine. 

G.  W.  Gamble,  New  Florence,  Pa.,  asks  if 
the  metal-cornered  frames  may  be  used  inter- 
changeable with  old  frames,  and  if  old  frames 
can  be  used  on  the  metal  rabbit;  and  we  reply: 
Without  any  trouble  whatever. 

Win.  Aschom,  Ligoneer,  Pa.,  asks  if  the 
Italians  stand  the  winter  as  well  as  the  black 
bees  with  us,  and  we  answer,  they  stand  the 
Winter  and  everything  else  much  better  so  far 
as  our  experience  goes. 

And  the  next  is  from  a  lady,  thusly  : 

Friend  Novice. — Yes,  I  will  take  your 
little  Journal  on  one  condition,  and  that  is, 
please  send  me  with  the  first  number  a  tin 
type  of  yourself  and  wife.  I  want  very 
much  to  see  the  man  that  can  stir  up  the 
brethren  so  easily. 

Kespectfully  Yours,  Mrs.  L. 

Now  we  are  awful  sorry,  but  our  best 
friends  are  those  who  have  never  seen  us,  and 
we  should  much  rather  risk  sending  you  a 
a  '*  photo  "  of  our  Apiary  than  our  own  "phiz" 
and  loose  your  good  opinion  and  all  prospect 
of  future  "  25  centses." 

Our  "  better  half"  thanks  you  kindly  for 
the  compliment,  and  says  when  the  "  photos" 
of  the  Apiary  next  June,  (including  Novice 
and  his  family,  "Extractor"  and  "pre- 
siding genius,"  and  all,)  are  ready  that  you 
shall  have  the  lirst  one  mailed. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Flory,  Orchard  View,  West  Va., 
asks  for  "  best  method  for  bees  to  raise  brood 
early.  In  this  locality,  our  great  honey  har- 
vest is  in  the  Spring,  and  if  they  are  not  strong 
early,  much  is  lost." 

We  believe  we  have  touched  all  points  we 
know  of  except  one,  and  that  is  to  close  per- 
fectly all  upward  ventilation,  and  as  bees  in 
the  Spring  are  almost  invariably  clustered 
close  to  the  top  of  bars,  a  quilt  will  confine 
the  animal  heat  much  better  than  a  heavy 
board.  We  can't  dispense  with  the  quilt 
i  \  n  if  we  have  to  renew  them  every  season. 
Also,  we  must  not  have  an  empty  cold 
space  below  the  cluster,  to  avoid  which  we 
know  of  no  remedy  except  shallow  hives;  and 
t  lie  entrance  should  be  small  and  in  such  a 
way  that  the  wind  cannot  blow  into  it  as 
in  the  SI. 00  hive  for  instance.  Plenty  of  food 
always  of  course.  Bees  use  all  their  stores  in 
raising  brood  in  May,  ofteucr  than  is  gener- 
ally known.     This  must  never  happen. 

1  '■  M.  Woolard,  Fairfield,  111.,  says  :  "  P>y 
the  way  don't  you  leave  a  '  big  gap '  open  in 
your  sweeping  assertion  on  1st  page,  Dec.  No. 
A.  B.  J.,  that  its  the  bee-keepers  and  not 
the  season?" 

Follow  directions  given  J.  S.  Flory,  and 
James  Ferguson  and  sec  if  you  do  not  agree 
with  James  Bolin  and  ourselves. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements  will  be  received  at  10  cents 
per  line  each  insertion,  cash  in  advanee;  and 
we  require  that  every  Advertiser  satisfies  us  of 
his  responsibility  and  intention  to  do  all  that 
he  agrees,  and  that  his  goods  are  really  worth 
the  price  asked  for  them. 


AI,S1KE  CLOVTB  SEED-A  nice  article, 
pure  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity 
of  Timothy  seed  ;  50c.  per  pound  bv  mail  or  35c.  by 
express.     A.  I.  ROOT  A  CO  ,  Medina,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE-AFEW  CHOICE  COLONIES  OK 
Italian  Bees,  warranted  pure,  at  825  each. 
Also  20  colonies,  not  warranted  pure  but  in  excel- 
lent condition  lor  honey  storing,  at  $20  each.  All 
in  movable  comb  hives.  Apply  to  ITALIAN  BEE. 
CO  ,  Des  Moiues,  Iowa. 


1  TAJ, TAN"   BEES- We  offer   for  sale  about  200 
colonies  of  Italian   Bees  in  the  American  Mova- 
ble-Comb Hive.     Also  Queens  throughout  the  sea- 
son.    Purity  and  sale  arrival  guaranteed.     For  fur- 
ther particulars,  prices,   Ac,  send  for  circular. 
BALDWIN  BROS  , 

Sandusky,  Is.  Y. 


CHOICE  ITALIAN"  QUEENS  FOR  187.1— 
1  have  increased  facilitses  lor  rearing  Italian 
Queens  the  coming  season.  The  choicest  Queen- 
Mothers  to  breed  from,  and  no  black  Bees  to  inter- 
fere. Send  stamp  for  circular  to  W.  J.  DAVIS, 
Youngsville,  Warren  Co  ,  Pa 


ITALIAN"  QUEEX  BEES  FOR  1873— Will 
be  bred  from  Imported  Mothers,  one  of  which 
is  one  of  Charles  Dadant's  importation.  Per- 
sons who  purchase  Queens  of  me  will  get  what 
they  bargain  for.    Send  for  circular. 

Wm.    W.  Cary. 
Cot.eraik,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass, 


RM.  ARGO,  IMPORTERand  BREED- 
.  er  of  Pure  Italian  Queen  Bees,  I  would 
say  to  my  friends  and  customers,  that  if  I  am 
fortunate  in  getting  my  bees  safely  through  the 
present  winter— as  I  generally  have  been,  here- 
tofore—I will  have  for  sale,  early  in  the  spring, 
about  twenty-five  colonies  with  choice  queens. 
I  also  expect  to  have  a  few  queen  breeders  to 
spare  in  April.  Having  the  advantage  of  a 
more  Southern  location,  I  can  furnish  queens 
earlier  in  the  season  than  Northern  breeders- 
All  communications  promptly  answered.  Please 
enclose  a  three  cent  stamp  for  letter.  Cir- 
culars sent  free.  Address,  Lowell,  Garrard 
Co.  Ky. 


PRICE      LIST     OF     F17RE      ITALIAN 
Queens  and  Bees  from   Shaw   &  Daniel's 
Apiaries,  for  1873  .• 

For  last  year's  Queens,  sent  as  early  as  the 
weather  is  suitable,  $5  each. 

Tested  Queens,  during  the  season,  $4  each. 

Untested  Queens  in  June  and  July,  $3  each. 
After  the  1st  of  August,  $1.50.  All  Queens  sent 
by  mail  warranted  pure  and  fertile-  Safe  ar- 
rival guaranteed. 

Nucleus'  Hives  containing  pure  Queen,  with 
6  frames  each,  8}/2  by  9%,  $8  each.  Can  be  built 
up  into  strong  swarms  or  used  for  wintering 
surplus  Queens. 

Full  coloneis  in  one  story  Langstroth  Hives, 
ten  frames  each,  813.  Wide  hiveswith  movable 
partition  board  from  14  to  17  frames  each,  $15, 
Two  story  hives  containing  21  frames,   815  each 

American  Hives,  containing  9  frames  with 
space  between  top  bars,  $15  each. 

Each  colony  will  contain  a  young  Queen  and 
9  frames  of  comb,  with  extra  frames.    Sent  by 
express  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.     Address 
J.  SHAW  &  SON,  Chatham  Center, 
or  J.  E.  DANIELS.  Lodi,  Medina,  Co.,  0. 
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'If  Nt  making   hives,    wliatever   shape    or 

>-kj  form  you  decide  upon,  be  sure  atvl 
have  the  grain  of  all  the  boards  run  hori- 
zontally. If  this  point  were  recognized 
by  our  "patent  hive"  venders,  much  less 
annoyance  would  be  experienced  from  the 
results  of  using  imperfectly  seasoned 
lumber,  as  it  is  well  known  that  shrinkage 
takes  place  almost  entirely  at  right  angles 
1o  the  grain;  and  where  hives  are  made 
as  above,  even  if  the  lumber  be  unseason- 
ed no  bad  results  follow,  except  to  decrease 
the  distance  between  the  lower  bar  of  the 
frames  and  the  bottom  board,  and  accord- 
ingly where  our  pine  boards  are  unseason- 
ed, we  should  allow  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  presuming  they  may  at 
no  time  come  nearer  than  three-eights  of 
an  inch. 

Also:  It  will  pay  you  to  take  time  to 
put  every  board  on  the  hive  in  such  a  way 
that  the  heart  side  of  the  board  comes 
outward.  Every  board  is  to  be  examined 
with  reference  to  that  at  the  time  you  do 
the  rabbeting.  Boards  are  always  more 
disposed  to  warp  in  such  a  way  that  the 
side  that  grew  towards  the  bark  of  the 
tree  will  be  hollowing,  and  in  hives  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  if  we  can  keep  the 
corners  and  edges  of  the  boards 
close  up  to  their  places  our  hive  will  keep 
tight ;  also  the  dampness  of  the  bees  in- 
side contrasted  with  the  hot  sun  outside, 
is  inducement  enough  for  the  boards  to 
curl  up  without  having  them  put  on 
"wrong  side  out." 

For  this  latter  idea  we  are  indebted  to  a 
mechanical  friend  whose  skill  and  re- 
searches in  regard  to  the  properties  and 
fitness  of  wood  or  metals  for  industrial 
purposes,  are  destined  soon  to  make  him 
better  known  to  the  world.  The  success 
of  many  of  "Novice's"  plans  and  contri- 
vances has  been  very  much  due  to  this 
same  Mr.  Alvah  Washburn,  especially  the 
Windmill  and  attendant  machinery. 

Since  our  last  we  have  succeeded  in 
making  the  entire  body  of  the  dollar  hive 
of  lumber  12  inches  wide,  which   is   quite 


an  item,  as  we  can  thus  get  along  without 
waste  and  as  it  is  a  staple  width  can  al- 
ways be  purchased  at  a  low  figure.  Get 
boards  12  feet  long  dressed  oa  both  sides 
to  |  of  an  inch  accurately  in  thickness, 
and  cut  each  one  into  four  pieces  of  equal 
length.  After  you  have  straightened  one 
edge  of  each  piece,  removing  as  little  as 
possible  in  so  doing,  cut  a  side  and  end 
from  each  ;  lengths,  16  and  19£  inches 
respectively.  Rabbet  all  the  ends  of  the 
end  pieces  fxf-,  and  bear  in  mind  what  we 
said  about  having  the  heart  side  outward. 
We  must  make  it  a  study  to  handle  cadi 
piece  as  few  times  as  possible  and  to 
facilitate  this  we  have  devised  the  little 
arrangement  illustrated  by  the  following 
figures: 


Fig: 


Fig.  1st  is  a  top  view  of  our  wedge 
shaped  platform  for  sawing  all  the  bevels, 
and  Fig.  2d,  a  view  of  either  of  the  ends 
B  and  E.  The  three  pieces  A,  B  and  E, 
are  made  of  our  |-  pine  boards.  A  is  ."U 
xl5  inches  and  B  and  E  are  2|  inches, 
where  A  is  nailed  into  them,  and  «  inch 
at  the  small  end,  and  just  12  inches  on 
their  longest  or  upper  side.  C  is  simply  a 
strip  to  hold  them  together.  F  is  a  spring 
stop  just  If  inches  nearer  the  saw  than  A, 
and  is  simply  a  strip  \  inch  thick  screwed 
fast,  to  two  hickory  springs  fastened  on 
the  inner  sides  of  B  and  E  in  such  a  way 
that  it  can  be  pressed  down  between  them 
level  with  their  upper  edges,  but  rises 
again  when  allowed  to.  To  use  the  ap- 
paratus set  the  guage  bar  on  your  buzz 
saw  table  so  A  will  slide  against  it  and 
just  allow  C  to  clear  the  saw;  now  hold 
the   finished   edge  of  either  one  of  your 
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side  or  end  pieces  close  up  against  A.  and 
of  coarse  the  other  edge  at  <'  will  be 
straitened,  beveled,  and  the  piece  brought 
to  an  equal  and  proper  width  at  one  op- 
eration, the  spring  stop  F  being  pressed 
down  meanwhile;  we  now  turn  the  board 
over  ami  let  the  beveled  edge  rest  against 
this  Btop,  which  allows  the  saw  to  cut  off 
on  the  same  bevel  a  strip  If  inches  wide. 
These  -trips  have  one  square  edge  which 
fits  in  tlu>  }xj  rabbet  in  the  cover,  and  the 
other  edge  is  on  a  bevel  just  to  fit  the 
bevel  ofthe  top  edge  of  the  hive,  for  it  was 
sawed  off  from  it.  To  make  the  bevel 
around  trie  top  edge  of  the  cover,  stand 
our  little  machine  on  the  side  A,  with  (■ 
straight  up;  place  the  hoard  for  cover 
after  it  is  rabbeted,  against  B  and  K,  with 
the  corner  of  A  in  one  ofthe  rabbets; 
set  the  guage  sufficiently  near  for  the  saw 
to  bevel  the  edge  back  about  I  of  an  inch; 
when  you  have  thus  beveled  the  top  on 
iach  Of  its  four  sides,  our  hives  arc  finish- 
ed except  the  rabbet  to  hold  the  frames  in 
the  end  pieces,  and  we  now  make  them 
|xl  inch  instead  of  1}  as  given  in  our 
circular.  We  .should  prefer  1]  inches  as  it 
makes  more  room  for  the  quilt,  but  in  that 
ease  the  distance  between  the  frames  of 
the  tipper  and  lower  story  is  rather  too 
much,  although  we  have  for  several  years 
used  two  hives  in  which  the  space  is  1^ 
inches  with  no  bad  results;  energetic 
''Hybrids"  even,  preferring  to  make  comb 
in  the  frames  and  only  filling  this  space 
when  they  were  "out  of  a  job"  otherwise, 
and  in  very  hot  weather  we  have  thought 
that,  this  air  space  much  assisted  ventila- 
tion. If  we  use  12  inch  lumber  every 
traction  of  an  inch  in  width  must  be  eco- 
nomized. 

Wc  make  the  Gallup  hive  in  this  way  of 
1  t  inch  lumber,  cutting  off  lengths  for 
cover  and  sides  exactly  liU  inches,  for 
ends  Hi  inches,  and  making  our  rabbets 
in  side  pieces  instead  of  ends.  Allowing 
for  saw  cuts  we  only  require  about  T|  feet 
in  Length  by  1  I  inches  in  width,  or  8J  feet 
of  lumber  for  the  hive  complete;  costing 
not  to  exceed  22  cts.  per  hive  when  bought 
in  quantities,  and  the  amount  is  just  about 
the  same  for  the  hive  we  use. 

"Mr.  Novice  why  do  you  keep  calling  a 
bodj  and  cover,  without  any  bottom  board 
a  hive)  if  two  of  them  are  required  to 
make  a  complete  hive  why  not  call  it  a 
$2.00  hive  at  once  instead  of 'the  dollar 
hive?'  And  again  we  are  afraid  your 
readers  would  hardly  call  a  hive  without 
frame-,  what  is  generally  understood  by 
the   term    'bee   hive.'     Let   us  see  : 

A  two  story  hive  i- ....$2.00 

And  20  frame-  suchas  wen-cat  lie  1.20 

Quilt 0.2.') 

hour  step 0.10 

Ami  we  have  expense  of  hive  com- 
plete   $3.55 

Instead  of  your  modest  22  cts.  that  you 
were  bo  complacent  about  when  wc  inter- 
rupted you." 

"There  now!     Do  you  see  how   much 


mischief  you  have  made  ?  It  will  take  us 
su  long  to  unravel  your  figures,  as  above, 
that  we  shall  get  no  room  at  all  for  the 
Windmill,  and  for  'April,'  we  shall  be 
obliged    to  go  over    transferring,    and   tor 

'June' " 

Please  don't  borrow  trouble  about  June, 
for  its  now  only  Feb.  11th,  but  tell  US  how 
in  get  from  22  cts.  to  $3.55." 

"Well,  all  right;  now  just  see  if  we  can't 
make  a  good  hive  for  a  dollar."  If  the 
lumber  only  cost  22  cts.,  the  hives  can  cer- 
tainly be  cut  up  and  nailed  for  50  cts. 
more,  and  frames  such  as  are  ordinarily 
used  do  not  cost  over  2  cts.  each,  making 
92  cts.  ;  in  place  of  quilts  something  can 
be  made  of  old  carpeting,  coffee  sacks,  or 
old  clothing  for  the  remaining  8  cts. ;  and 
most  bee  keepers  that  we  have  visited 
place  their  hive  on  some  kind  of  a  board, 
bench,  stand,  or  platform,  in  which  ease 
no  bottom  is  absolutely  necessary,  es- 
pecially in  warm  weather,  and  box  hive-: 
very  seldom  have  any,  and  now  as  we 
have  shown  how  a  very  durable  and  most 
convenient  hive  can  be  made  for  $1.00.  we 
will  add  that  ire  should  prefer  to  throw  all 
the  old  boards,  clothes,  and  benches  away 
and  make  two  of  the  "dollar"  hives  for 
each  eclony.  Use  the  cover  of  one  for  a 
bottom  board  for  the  one  that  contains  the 
bees,  and  all  is  complete  during  the  honey 
season;  at  other  times  ofthe  year  keep 
your  spare  combs  set  away  in  the  spare 
bodies,  piled  up  on  each  other,  and  the 
workmanship  should  lie  such  that  they  lit 
on  each  other  close  enough  to  exclude 
not  only  mice  but  ants  and  moth  millers. 
In  the  swarming  season  these  hives  with- 
out a  bottom  answer  temporarily,  very 
well;  see  what  Adam  Grim  says  on  page 
213,  Vol.  6,  American  Bee  Journal. 

Our  idea  is  that  we  want  the  fewest, 
possible  implements,  consistent  in  an 
apiary,  and  want  those  as  light  as  possi- 
ble and  made  with  no  superfluous  lumber 
or  metals.  In  nailing  the  hive  just  men- 
tioned, nail  the  corners  well,  and  drive 
the  nails  as  near  the  edges  of  the  boards 
as  can  be  done  without  splitting.  Use 
seven-penny  nails  to  go  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  boards  and  "fours"  to  go 
through  where  the  rabbet  leaves  only  .1 
inch.  We  use  four  nails  of  each  size  for 
each  joint,  and  drive  them  as  near  to- 
gether as  we  can  without  striking  where 
they  cross  each  other.  Make  up  your 
mind  that  you  will  learn  to  drive  nails 
just  where  they  should  be,  and  don't  let 
their  points  ever  show  themselves  by  run- 
ning out  of  the  wood.  Make  your  hives 
such  that  they  will  never  come  apart  or 
loose  if  used  yearly  for  a  lifetime,  even  if 
they  have  no  stationary  top  or  bottom. 
Paint  them  as  soon  as  done  with  the 
Averill  chemical  paint,  ( white, )"and  keep 
tin  in  painted.  Wc  should  never  use  any 
thing  but  pi  ue  lumber  after  what  experience 
we  have  had  with  other  kinds. 


We  are  just  advised  ofthe   sad   intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  Mrs.    Langstroth. 
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KOTICESOt'OVRBEELITEKATI'JtE. 

/4P\UR  old  American  Bet  Journal  hails 
■^L/'nmv  from  Chicago,  and  the  Feb.  No. 
is  fully  equal  in  value  to  what  it  lias  been 
formerly,  and  in  Bome  respects  considera- 
bly improved. 

In  our  January  No.  we  spoke  of  queens 
offered  to  subscribers  by  the  National  Bee 
Journal.  Our  remarks  there  referred  to 
Mr.  Mitchell's  :>ffer  some  time  ago.  We 
learn  the  present  proprietors  (Mr.  King 
is  only  one  of  them)  have  shipped  a  large 
number  of  queens  and  we  believe  propose 
to  send  all.  If  such  is  the  case  we  cer- 
tainly would  wish  them  the  success  they 
deserve  for  making  not  only  their  prom- 
ises good,  but  their  predecessors. 

Mr.  Moon  says  in  his  Journal  that  we 
evidently  have  had  but  little  experience, 
which  is  just  what  might  be  expected  from 
the  "Gleanings  of  a  Novice."  His  Jan. 
No.  contains  several  good  articles  from 
some  of  our  best  bee  keepers.  If  Mr. 
Moon  would  tell  us  why  he  "has  seen  the 
folly  of  advertising  queens  as  premiums," 
we  should  perhaps  feel  more  neighborly. 
We  can't  see  any  folly  in  making  good  all 
promises  to  subscribers,  whether  we  are 
out  of  pocket  thereby  or  not. 

Mr.  King  has  given  us  two  numbers  of 
the  Bee  Keeper's  Mayazine,  without  any 
"patent  hives ;"  and  in  the  last  he  gives 
us  some  funny  pictures  about  "hiving  bees 
when  the  ladder  broke." 

Mr.  It.  Wilkin,  of  Cadiz,  Ohio,  sends  us 
"Bee  Culture"  and,  although  it  don't  tell 
about  the  extractor,  it  is  so  full  of  quaint 
truths  that  must  hare  been  actual  exper- 
ience, that  we  can  heartily  recommend  it. 
It  shows  plainly  that  Mr.  W.  cares  more 
to  give  real  aid  to  bis  readers  than  to  im- 
press them  with  the  extent  of  his  own 
knowledge  or  skill.  A  rare  virtue.  Price 
25  cts.  paper;  cloth  40  cts.,  and  well 
worth  the  money  to  any  bee  keeper. 

WIND  AS  A  MOTIVE  POWER. 

TitpOR  driving  the  circular  saw  used  in 
_ij  making  the  hives  we  have  mentioned, 
we  decidedly  prefer  a  Windmill.  We 
have  no  trouble  with  engineers,  fires  or 
firemen,  and  our  Windmill  has  taken  al- 
most entire  care  of  itself  for  the  past  two 
years  we  have  used  it ;  spreading  its  sails 
to  catch  all  the  breeze  when  more  power 
is  demanded  of  it,  and  then  again  turn- 
ing them  out  of  the  wind  when  it  has  ac- 
complished the  work  or  when  the  wind 
rises  to  a  gale,  for  our  hands  now  work 
right  along  unconcerned  amid  our  "fiercest 
blows"  feeling  confidence  in  the  wind- 
mill's ability  to  take  care  of  itself  and 
spread  only  just  so  much  sail  as  is  need- 
ed to  do  the  worlc. 

We  regret  that  it  seems  next  to  impos- 
sible for  effective  windmills  to  be  home 
made,  and  to  be  also  made  so  as  to  with- 
stand the  high  winds  that  thes  are  neces- 
sarily subject  to.  In  our  boyhood  days  we 
made  windmills  that  furnished    consider- 


able power,  but  alas,  the  beloved 
windmills  and  our  hopes  too,  were  dashed 
to  the  ground  by  the  first  wind  storm. 

Some  one  in  the  Scientific  American  a 
few  months  ago,  spoke  of  making  them 
strong  and  "letting  'em  spin"  when  not 
wanted  to  use ;  but  we  think  the  folly  of 
such  a  course  could  be  demonstrated  by 
about  one  experiment. 

The  American  Agriculturist  for  May, 
1872,  gives  a  drawing  and  some  very  sen- 
sible directions  for  a  home  made  mill  of 
small  power;  and  we  see  no  particular 
objection  to  their  plan  except  the  trouble 
to  go  to  the  top  of  the  tower  whenever  it 
was  to  be  stopped,  for  a  windmill  to  be 
effective  must  be  elevated  above  surround- 
ing objects  entirely.  To  get  the  neces- 
sary strength  and  durability,  considerable 
iron  work  must  be  used,  and  this  can  be 
made  much  cheaper  at  a  special  machine 
shop  for  the  purpose  than  by  private  in- 
dividuals. 

Our  mill  is  of  the  "Continental  Co.,"  sold 
by  A.  P.  Brown  &  Co.,  61  Park  Place,  N. 
Y.  It  is  17  feet  in  diameter,  price  $400. 
Is  elevated  on  a  tower  55  feet  from  the 
ground  and  was  rated  at  3  horse  power, 
which  we  think  is  a  very  fair  estimate. 

TheU.  S.  Wind  Engine  Co.,  of  Batavia, 
III.,  also  do  a  large  business  in  making 
windmills  and  we  give  below  an  extract 
from  a  letter  just  received  from  them  in 
regard  to  their  mills: — 

"We  make  a  12  foot  power  mill,  but  do 
not  consider  this  size  of  sufficient  power 
to  run  a  circular  saw  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction.  We  think  the  16  foot  mill 
would  give  good  satisfaction  in  every  in- 
stance. We  cannot  recommend  the  l<i 
foot  mill  for  running  much  machinery  at 
the  same  time.  We  understand  the  saw- 
ing to  be  done  to  be  of  very  light  stuff, 
and  therefore  have  said  that  we  thought  it 
would  satisfy.  We  would,  however,  pre- 
fer to  sell  the  22  foot  mill. 

Respectfully,  Yours, 
U.  S.  Wind  Engine  and  Pimp  Co." 

Prices  of  the  above  mentioned  mills  art? 
about  150,  o50,  and  550  dollars.  Both 
companies  we  believe  are  prompt  and  re- 
liable, and  prices  are  probably  not  much 
different  for  the  same  quality  of  work. 
To  sum  up,  our  advice  would  be  if  you 
think  you  are  smart  enough  and  care  to 
take  the  risk  of  having  it  blown  down, 
_  build  a  home  made  windmill :  but  we  be- 
lieve we  should  prefer  to  invest  the  $150 
and  have  one  that  we  know  was  all  right 
even  if  it  were  necessary  to  wait  for  a 
windy  day  to  do  our  sawing.  With  a  Iti 
or  17  foot  mill  such  as  we  use  you  could 
probably  saw,  on  an  average,  three  days 
in  every  week  ;  more  in  winter  and  less  in 
summer.  With  a  22  or  25  foot  mill,  even 
a  gentle  breeze  would  be  sufficient  to  run 
buzz  saws  or  almost  any  kind  of  ma- 
chinery, and  there  would  be  few  days  in 
the  year  so  still  that  it  would  not  run. 
Further  particulars  may  be  had  of  the 
manufacturers, 
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Yor  can  work  nearly  twice  as  fast  in 
catting  up  stuff  for  hives  and  frames,  if 
you  have  a  child  to  assist,  by  handing  the 

pieces  and  taking  them  away. 

We  shall  really  have  to  give  up  telling 
what  we  are  going  to  give  next  month, 
for  so  many  new  things  are  coming  up 
continually,  that  the  best  we  can  do  on 
our  limited  number  of  pages  is  to  con- 
sider what  seems  to  be  of  the  most  inter- 
est to  the  greatest  number  at  the  time. 

We  most  heartily  commend   President 

Quinby's  address  to  N.  E.   Bee  Keepers 

Association,     given     in    Dtica    Morning 

Herald  of  Feb.  6th.     We  really  wish  our 

pages   were  sufficient  to  give    complete, 

one  of  the.  ablest  efforts   of  a   great    and 

good  man. 

■ — .►.-»♦. — 

Problem  four  develops  such  a  variety 

of  opinions  that  our  "Table  '    at   present 

would  be  a  sorry  affair.     Please  don't  get 

into  any  argument  for  we  want  truth  in 

this  matter,  and  argument  seldom  calls  it 

forth;   and   don't   theorize,    for   we  want 

facts  only  from  experience  in  this. 

m   »   » 

In  our  first  two  numbers  we  made  an 
error  in  giving  the  price  of  Mossi'3.  Shaw 
.\  Daniel's  untested  queens,  after  Aug.  1st 
81.50,  instead  of  $2.50  as  it  appears  in 
this  number.  Mr.  Shaw's  plan  of  winter- 
ing queens  in  a  hive  containing  <i  frames 
just  half  the  length  of  the  standard 
Langstroth  frame  seems  to  work  well. 
The    little   hives   are    neatly    made   and  it 

seems  to  us  there  ran  be  no  cheaper  way 
of  getting  a  queen  safely,  very  early  in 
the  season,  for  they  answer  almost  every 
purpose  of  a  full  colony,  and  the  expense 
of  shipping  is  much  less.  For  shipping 
for  wintering   -urplus  queens,  we  are 


inclined  to  think  such  small  hives  will 
pay,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  from  bee 
keepers  on  the  subject.  For  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing them  a  regular  uniform  size  we  sug- 
gest a  frame  8jS;x9£,  and  then  five  frames 
would  make  them  just  one-fourth  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  standard  Langstroth  hive  ; 
at  any  rate  do  let  us  have  them  with 
frames  interchangeable  when  we  buy  and 
sell  hives. 

We  learn  the  great  yield  of  honey  ob. 
tained  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Delhi,  Mich.,  was 
principally  from  a  yellow  fiower  that 
sprang  up  after  a  swamp  was  burned  over 
in  the  fall  of  '71.  Will  he  please  give  us 
a  full  account  of  his  swarms  and  surplus, 
and  also  of  the  plant  mentioned,  and  how 
"the  bees  filled  with  honey,  combs  built 
on  the  outside  of  their  /decs"  because  he 

"hadn't  time"  to  give  them  room  inside. 

m   —    * 

We  hope  our  readers  will  excuse  us  for 
declining  to  send  any  articles  pertaining 
to  Bee  Culture  C.  0.  D.  Our  profit  is 
too  small  to  even  pay  "return  charges''  on 
money.  Send  us  Post  Office  orders  pay- 
able in  Medina,  or  New  York  draft.  As 
letters  rarely  miscarry  now  a  days,  small 
sums  can  be  sent  safely  by  mail.  We 
have  heard  of  but  few  failures  in  over  500 
letters  sent  us  in  the  past  two  months. 

Ocu  bees  were  placed  on  their  summer 
stands  and  enjoyed  a  full  flight  Feb.  19th 
and  20th,  but  we  put  them  back  again 
"cause  it  went  below  zero;"'  and  we  are 
sure  it  paid,  for  we  found  one  queenless 
colony  and  one  almost  "bee-less,"  also, 
that  we  combined  much  to  their  satisfac- 
tion as  well  as  ours.  All  were  in  fine 
condition  except  some  weak  nucleus 
colonies  made  quite  late  to  save  surplus 
queens.  Seven  out  of  twelve  of  these 
were  all  right,  but  the  remaining  five  were 
fed  as  late  as  November  and  having  too 
few  bees  to  seal  up  their  syrup  before 
being  "housed,"  they  quietly  "slid  out, 
and  now  we  have  only  69  "living  hives, 
all  good  except  one  with  a  drone-laying 
queen  and  all  old  bees  for  an  experiment, 
but  with  sealed  combs  of  syrup,  they  are 
healthy  and  bright,  although  their  num- 
bers are  decreasing.  When  we  returned 
them  to  the  house,  mercury  stood  tour  be- 
low zero,  and  even  Hybrids,  when  dis- 
turbed were  content  to  dive  down  into 
the  cluster  after  a  "very  brief"  show  ot 
war.  such  as  "standing  on  their  heads, 
etc."  Although  they  were  "housed  with 
a  rush,"  scai'cely  a  bee  was  lost. 
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II  KIDS    or    «RAL\  FROM  DIFFER- 
ENT FIELDS. 

DYSENTERY". 

W'E  insert  the  following  as   it  gives  a 
very  fair  idea  of  the  great  bee  dis- 
ease or  dysentery : 

I  can  give  you  nothing  that  is  fresh  in  the 
be9  keeping  line.  It  must  be  the  old  story 
over,  and  what  do  your  care  for  that?  We 
shall  never  get  tired  of  talking  of  our  losses 
last,  spring  and  winter.  For  16  years  past  I 
have  wintered  my  bees  in  one  place,  a  large 
dry  cellar,  from  80  to  100  swarms,  and  often 
not  lose  a  swarm.  Last  fall  my  cellar  was 
never  in  better  condition,  all  the  stocks 
strong  in  bees  and  honey,  honey  very  thick, 
all  frames  nicely  capped,  and  hives  properly 
ventilated.  The  dysentery  began  its  work 
about  the  first  of  February  picking  out  here 
and  there  a  swarm,  ten  or  fifteen  swarms 
were  not  affected  at  all;  but  all  were  very 
much  reduced  in  number  caused  by  the  con- 
fusion in  the  cellar  of  the  affected  swarms. 
My  actual  loss  in  the  cellar  was  only  4  swarms 
from  83,  but  when  1  carried  them  to  their 
summer  stands  in  April,  then  the  few  bees 
left  in  the  affected  hives,  with  their  queens 
iu  every  case,  came  out.  So  of  those  small 
.'-warms  that  came  out  the  first  day  and  lit  in 
one  swarm  most  all  of  them  had  queens,  left 
brood  in  all  stages,  plenty  of  honey,  hive  dry 
and  in  good  condition,  for  the  excrement  was 
on  top  of  the  honey  board  and  outside  of  the 
hive,  I  returned  many  to  their  own  and 
other  hives,  gave  them  fresh  box  honey,  but 
stay  they  would  not,  for  when  flowers  came  I 
had  but  40  left  from  S'!,  and  they  were  in  very 
weak  condition.  To  show  you  I  had  bees 
enough  when  my  bees  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters .;  I  carried  out  in  the  spring  1  bushels  ul 
dead  bees  from  the  cellar  bottom.  Bees  were 
swept  off  all  over  our  State  in  this  way.  We 
had  a  hard  drought  to  contend  against  this 
summer,  very  little  swarming  and  but  small 
amount  of  box  honey.  My  bees,  51  swarms, 
arc  back  in  their  old  winter  quarters  and  in 
very  fair  condition.  Let  us  see  the  result  this 
winter,  Yours,  Truly, 

Ripon,  Wiii.  R.  Dart. 

We  presume  you  ait  know  that  we  take 
the  position  that  there  are  always  at  hand 
simple  remedies  for  all  evils  in  bee  keep- 
ing, if  we  only  work  earnestly  to  get 
them;  and  in  Mr.  Dart's  case  we  would 
first  intimate  that  however  thick  and  good 
boney  may  be,  it  doe?,  nevertheless,  often 
produce  the  result,  mentioned;  but  had  their 
stores  been  sealed  su^rar  syrup  no  such 
confusion  would  have  resulted.  In  regard 
to  leaving  their  hives  in  spring  as  the  re- 
sult alter  such  excitement,  caging  the 
queens  for  a  few  days  might  have  saved 
them,  but  great  care  would  have  been 
necessary  to  see  that  they  were  not  de- 
serted and  chilled.  Mr.  Hosmer  s  ideas 
in  Jhc  Keeper's  Magazine  are  good  but. 
not  quite  sufficient  we  think.  One  of 
ours  swarmed  out  in  this  manner  three 
times  last  spring  and  only  gave  it  up 
when  we  gave  them  a  new  locality.  Mr. 
Shaw,  Chatham  center,  this  county,  uses 
a  contracted  entrance  to  keep  the  queen 
inside,  and  it  the  bees  go  back  to  their 
own  luvo  all  is  well.  He  lost  more 
queens  in  this  way  with  clipped  wings 
than  those  which  were  not  clipped  for 
they  will  assuredly  swarm  out  all  the 
same. 

Fes.  luth,  187*:, 

A  great  many  bees  are  dying  in  this  part  of 
the  country  this  winter,  from  the  combined 
effects  of  dysentery  and  no  shelter  during  the 


long  continued  cold  weather.  I  bavc  lost  six 
of  seventeen,  and  expect  to  lose  more. 
Others  have  had  still  greater  losses  ;  one  man 
has  but  five  left  of  fifty-five  ;  another  four  of 
thirty,  others  have  lost  various  numbers- 
ranging  from  three  to  eight,  from  lots  of  ten 
or  less  to  thirty  ;  the  loss  being  greatest  where 
the  bees  were  increased  most  by  dividing  last 
summer,  the  result  is  that  some  are  begining 
to  decry  movable  comb  hives  and  extractors. 
One  man  said  to  me  "I  tell  you  you  must 
throw  away  those  patent  hives  and  take  the  old 
box  num."  He  doesn't  take  the  American  Bee 
Journal.  Another  has  sold  his  extractor  for 
half  price,  offers  his  empty  hives  for  sale, 
and  is  going  back  to  the  dark  ages  of  the  box 
hive.  He  doesn't  take  the  American  Bee 
Journal  either.  Hoping  these  rough  items 
will  not  weary  you,  I  am 

Respectfully,  Yours, 
Hudson,  111.  Edgar  Sagkh. 

Bless  your  heart,  brother  "Novices," 
send  along  the  "rough  items"  by  all 
means.  And  above  all  things  give  us  re- 
ports of  the  disasters  and  difficulties  in 
bee  keeping.  We  believe  those  who  have 
the  best  opportunity  of  judging,  agree 
that  dysentery  prevails  alike  in  box  hives 
and  frame  hives ;  and  among  those  win- 
tered iu  doors  and  on  their  summer 
stands;  and  also  those  that  gathered 
their  honey  early  in  the  season  as  those 
that  had  all  but  the  late  honey  extracted  : 
though  single  localities  may  seem  to  favor 
at  times  any  one  of  the  above  reasons 
jriveri.  So  many  cases  have  been  report- 
ed when  the  honey  was  thick  and  capped 
over  that  we  are  forced  to  think  that  thin 
or  even  sour  honey  has  but  little  to 
do  with  it,  but  until  some  one  can  give  us 
a  plain  direct  fact,  showing  that  bees  have 
ever  been  troubled  with  it  when  confined  to 
a  diet  of  pure  scaled  sugar  syrup,  wc  must, 
insist  that  the  preventive  is  simple  and  still 
easy.  Could  our  readers  all  see  our  bees 
at  this  date,  Feb.  12th,  healthy,  natural 
and  quiet,  we  think  they  too  would  have 
some  of  the  faith  that  we  have.  One 
marked  colon}7  that  was  given  mostly 
natural  stores,  as  an  experiment,  has 
soiled  the  front  of  their  hive;  and  bees 
are  dying  with  it  in  our  neighborhood,  but 
we  think  from  reports  that  colonies  left 
out  doors  are  dying  most.  We  most 
sincerely  pity  the  bees  aud  their  owners, 
but  feel  sure  that  this  great  drawback  to 
successful  bee  keeping,  is  sure  to  be  made 
to  yield  to  our  earnest  endeavors  to 
conquer  it. 

J.  W.  Johnson,  Shelby ville,  Ind.,  write?: 
Bro.  Novice. —Will  not  three  or  four  thick- 
nesses of  newspaper  answer  tbo  same  purpose 
of  your  quilt?  I  uso  this,  it  is  cheaper  and 
more  convenient  than  quilts. 

We  have  used  them  some,  but  they  tear 
easily,  are  more  trouble  to  put  iu  place 
and  our  bees  tear  them  up  and  cary  thevw 
off  in  little  bits. 

Geo.  F.  Palmer,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  "Do 
you  ever  sell  specimen  eopiet  of  your  Gallup 
style  of  hive?" 

Yes,  and  can  furnish  them  at  the  same 
price  as  the  "dollar"  hive,  but  if  questions 
keep  coming  at  the  rate  they  do  now,  we 
wish  some  other  bee  keeper  would  make 
better  hives  than  we  do  and  sell  them 
cheaper.     Tt  can  be  done. 


"novice's"  gleanings  in  bee  culture. 


Dr.  TV.  II.  Sedgwich,  Granville.  0.  :  "What 
will  you  tn kc  to  make  me  one  of  those  extract- 
ors described  in  Feb.  No.'.'  Your  workmen  in 
Medina  know  better  how  to  do  it  than  any  tin 
fuiith  who  lias  never  made  one,  tint's  all. 

But  our  tin  smiths  don't,  for  Novice 
does  it  mostly  himself,  aud  the  freight  on  the 
articles  mentioned  in  the  last  two  questions 
would  more  than  make  t  li  *  -  difference  in 

expense.  Go  to  work  with  your  tinner 
and  show  hitn  how.  Our  time  is  so  fully 
occupied  already  that  some  one  could 
certainly  make  them  cheaper  than  we  can, 
but  to  those  of  our  friends  who  insist  up- 
on it,  we  have  promised  to  make  them  as 
cheaply  as  we  can.  Every  bee  keeper  to 
be  independent  should  make;  his  own  hives 
and  extractor  at  home,  and  the  business 
of  "Gleanings"  is  to  tell  hitn  how. 

Mr   Palmer,  of  Hart,  Mich.,  replies  to  our 

question  in  the  Jan.  No:  — Mr.  Novice  : — I 
use  simple  two  story  hives  of  different  widths. 
The  smallest  is  fifteen  inches  wide  and  con- 
tains twenty  frames,  ten  below  and  ten  above  : 
the  largest  is  twenty-two  inches  wide  and 
contains  thirty-two  frames,  sixteen  below 
and  sixteen  above.  Tbo  frames  arc  9x18 
inches  inside  measurement.  To  prevent 
swarming  give  a  young  queen  plenty  ot  room 
and  take  the  honey  with  the  extractor.  I 
keep  the  queens  wings  clipped  and  if  I  have  a 
choice  queen  that  I  want  to  be  sure  and  not 
loso,  I  use  Quinby's  queen  yard  and  it  works 
like  a  charm. 

Mr.    P.   W.  Chapman.    Morrison,    111., 

answers  Problem  1st,  and  sends  us  a 
sample  of  beautiful  hard  candy  that  we 
thiuk  cannot  fail  to  answer.  Many 
thanks  Mr.  C.  We  should  have  no  fear 
of  the  acid  at  all : 

It  is  prepared  by  adding  to  each  pound  of 
sugar  1  gill  of  water  and  ll:>  table  spoonfuls 
of  "cider  vinegar"  all  boiled  together*until 
it  will  harden  when  dropped  in  cold  water  and 
he  brittle,  about  15  or  20  minutes  boiling. 
When  cooked  pour  into  pans  (greased)  and 
when  partly  cool  cut  it  into  shape.  You  see 
there  is  no  expense  and  but  little  trouble  :  by 
pulling  and  working  it  makes  nice  cream 
candy,  very  white.  I  have  fed  it  to  bees  like 
this  and  have  seen  no  bad  effect  from  its  use. 
Do  you  think  there  is  acid  enough  in  it  to  do 
injury  if  fed  largely  ? 

We  presume  everybody  knows  by  this 
time  what  remedy  we  would  advise  to  our 
friend  who  comes  next.  How  his  bees 
can  be  saved  without  an  extractor  we 
don'l  know. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  ben  keepers  in 
this  part  of  the  country  is  what  is  called 
honey  dew  j  it  is  always  followed  by  dysen- 
tery. There  has  been  three  crops  of  it  in 
twelve  years,  and  I  have  lost  more  bees  from 
that  cause  than  all  others.  This  has  been  the 
case  as  far  back  as  1  have  any  knowledge  of 
lice  keeping.  My  father  lost  bees  from  the 
-ami-  cau>c  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
Yours,  Truly, 

New  Salem,  0.  MOBRISSMITH. 

Loyd  Jones,  Galva,  III.,  writes:  "I  am  a 
beekeeper  but  have  only  four  swarms:  am 
fifteen  years  old,  but  that  don't  make  any 
difference  ;  I  like  your  style  of  writing  and 
your  good  common  sense,  but  never  mind 
•end  me  the  "Gleanings." 

Many  thanks  tn  our  young  friend,  we 
will  try  and  not  'mind''  in  any  way  that 
will  detract  from  the  common  sense  he 
has  Lriven  us  credit  for.  When  we  can 
help  you  call  on  us.  for  wc  have  lots  of 
work  for  you  and  all  bee  keepers  of  your 
age.     PeJJ  as  about  your  four  hives ;  what 


kind  are  they,  have  you  a  neat  tidy  place 
for  them,  with  everything  square,  dean 
and  business  like?  Make  everything  as 
slick  as  a  banker's  office  and  when  "trade 
opens"  be  sure  and  'do  your  part." 

W.  F  Patterson.  Freestone,  Ohio,  writes  : 
"I  fed  a  part  of  my  bees  with  syrup,  rhry  ba,TB 
come  out  but  little  ;  the  others  have  come 
out  every  chance  and  soil  everything  near 
tnem,  and  I  much  fear  they  are  diseased." 
West  Low,  Ohio,  Dee.  18th  1**>:!. 

Friend  Novice  :— I  am  using  the  standard, 
two  story,  Langstroth  hive  and  last  summer 
I  found  that  in  some  strong  stocks,  after 
putting  on  1-  four  lb.  honey  boxes,  all  an 
eleven  inch  cap  would  hold,  there  would  still 
be  a  cluster  of  bees  outside  ;  so  as  soon  as  the 
bees  had  got  fairly  started  in  the  first  12,  I 
raised  them  up  and  put  12  more  under  them, 
thus  making  them  four  boxes  deep,  and  J 
found  that  strong  stocks  wonld  fill  the  entire 
24  boxes  almost  as  soon  as  they  would  twelve. 
In  this  way  I  attained  over  one  hundred 
pounds  each,  from  a  number  of  stocks,  not- 
withstanding our  old  fogy  bee  keepers  say 
the  season  of  1872  was  the  poorest  we  have 
had  for  ten  years.  I  neglected  to  state  in  the 
proper  place,  that  when  I  pat  on  24  boxes 
that  I  took  the  cover  off  one  cap  and  then  put 
that  on  the  hive  and  the  regular  cap  on  the 
top  of  it,  thus  making  a  three  story  hive.  I 
have  sold  all  my  box  honey  at  2o  cents  and 
extracted  at  1*  cents.  I  have  88  swarms  of 
bees,  all  Italians,  stowed  away  nice  and  snug 
in  a  house  similar  to  yours.  I  have  wintered 
my  bees  in  it  for  the  last  two  winters  ami 
they  come  out  all  right,  whilst  the  neighbors 
bees  on  all  sides  have  died.  Please  excuse 
the  length  of  this  rambling  letter,  and  may 
long  life  and  unbounded  success  in  his  chosen 
pursuit,  fall  to  the  lot  of  "Novice."  is  the 
wish  of  his  friend  James  Boijx. 

If  it  does  seem  that  any  body  should 
be  satisfied  with  such  a  result,  we  can't 
help  thinking  that  Mr.  15.  would  have  ob- 
tained 100  or  .')••()  lbs.  had  he  used  the  ex- 
tractor. At  the  price  he  quotes  extract- 
ed honey  don't  seem  to  be  much  behind. 

Wm.  Witter,  of  this  place,  has  just  lost 
a  fine  colony  that  had  ejrgs  and  brood, 
and  plenty  of  stores  of  sealed  sugar 
syrup.  An  examination  shows  that  their 
brood  is  located  at  one  side  of  the  hive 
and  their  abundant  stores  on  the  other; 
all  their  food  being  exhausted  within 
reach,  and  the  weather  very  cold  gives  us 
the  cause  as  plainly  as  if  written  on  the 
hive.  When  we  wintered  out  of  doors  we 
lost  many  in  just  the  same  way,  and  if 
those  who  advocate  "double  walled  hives 
and  summer  stands,  will  tell  us  how  to 
obviate  an  occasional  ease  like  the  above, 
we  should  be  glad  to  hear  it.  The  double 
walls  may  prevent  the  suli  from  warming 
them  up  the  first  sunshiny  day,  and  thus 
cause  their  ruin.  In  a  properly  con- 
structed bee  house  (and  we  are  now  col- 
lecting all  the  items  we  can  for  directions 
to  build  one)  the  bees  can  at  any  time  go 
to  any  part  of  the  hives  for  stores. 

C.  B.  Porter,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich:  "I  have 
studied  hard  on  your  extractor  and  don't  un- 
derstand it." 

Tell  us  what  you  don't  understand  and 
we  will  try  again. 

J.  Hunt,  Sparta.  Ga  :  "I  have  spent  fifty- 
three  dollars  and  have  made  as  complete 
failure  as  you  ever  heard  of.  I  have  one 
colony  less  than  half  I  commenced  with  last 
year  :  paid  for  two  queens  and  lost  both.  1 
now  write  you  thinkinsr  you  can  put  me 
right." 
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We  sire  afraid  some  of  our  friend's 
money  went  for  "patent  rights."  If  so 
it's  gone,  but  friend  H.  don't  let  any  more 
go  that  way.  Before  warm  weather 
comes  we'll  try  and  tell  how  not  to  lose 
queens. 

G.  W.  Stokes,  Atchison,  Kan.:  "I  kent 
the  weight  of  two  hives  and  they  kept  within 
one  or  two  pounds  of  each  other  all  summer, 
the  best  one  gave  140  lbs.  I  took  70  lbs,  of 
hnsswood  honey,  at  one  time,  from  one  hive." 

We  feel  quite  sure  that  the  latter  colony 
must  have  labored  at  a  considerable  dis- 
advantage with  70  Iba,  of  honey  in  the 
way. 

•lolm  A,  Buchanan,  Wintersrillo,  0., 
writes  :  "All  my  bees  had  to  be  fed  heavily 
to  carry  them  through  the  winter  except  six 
that  were  in  long  hives  with  long  frames;  and 
fney  averaged  no  better  in  the  spring  than 
the  rest  of  the  stocks  that  are  in  hives  with 
short  frames.  Some  of  my  hives  are  tall,  the 
gatepost  kind,  (American  Bee  Hive  we  presume 
— .hD.  Glkaxixgs,)  with  divers  sticks  of  wood  to 
Utr'  iTae  s')rin7  being  cold  and  unfavora- 
ble tor  breeding,  bees  increased  slowly  save 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and 
this  is  the  case  when  bees  are  in  long  hives 
containing  long  combs,  so  the  brood  can  be 
extended  horizontally  without  the  necessity 
<>t  having  to  divide  the  cluster  to  take  in 
more  frames  until  they  have  increased  in 
strength  sufficient  to  permit  such  a  change. 

S.  Hathaway,  Muncie,  Ind :  "From  the 
best  information  that  lean  gath«r  in  regard 
to  the  present  status  of  bees  in  this  section  of 
he  fctate,  1  am  led  to  believe  that  three- 
tourths  of  all  the  colonies  are  dead,  and  the 
remaining  one-fourth  very  weak  in  numbers. 
h.>mo  of  the  colonies  appeared  to  have  dysen- 
tery; others  looked  as  though  they  had  frozen 
to  death  ;  and  those  the  best  supplied  with 
stores  appear  to  have  suffered  most." 

If  things  are  really  as  bad  as  the  above, 
we  don't  wonder  that  beekeeping  is  con- 
sidered precarious.  We  trust,  however, 
to  learn  better.  For  reports  as  to  what 
may  be  done  with  bees  that  are  wintered 
see  the  following: 

Novice:— I  put  into  winter  quarters  last 
winter  4'i  hive*,  sold  two  in  th3  spring,  and 
had  38  left,  the  rest  having  died.  From  the 
.S  stocks  left  I  got  112  swarms,  and  we  esti- 
mate they  had  7,000  pounds  in  stores.  This 
may  not  be  interesting.  N.  B. -We  give  our 
whole  plan  for  anew  honey  extractor  only  by 
request:  the  same  also  of  our  new  hive 
which,  we  think,  will  do  away  with  Mr.  Palm- 
er a  troubles  with  propolis.  Our  own  opinion 
is,  we  have  the  best  hive  ever  invented,  and 
the  cheapest.  Will  never  have  it  patented, 
nor  anything  we  may  happen  to  invent. 

J.  L.  Davis,  Delphi,  Mich. 

P.  S.— Send  "(Jleanings''  quarterly.  Your 
mode  of  managing  bees  is  not  adapted  to 
this  locality.  I  have  an  extractor  very  simi- 
lar to  yours,  but  1  will  not  use  it  except  to 
give  room  for  the  queen,  which  necessity 
does  not  occur  oftener  than  once  in  four  or 
five  years.  I  use  the  Langstroth  hive  (  heighth 
ten  inches)  and  but  one  size  frame  for  hive. 
and  but  one  size  small  frame  for  surplus  and 
nucleus  hives.  W.  J.  Davis, 

Youngstown,  Pa. 

Many  thanks,  Mr.  !>.,  even  if  your  crit- 
n  isms  be  .somewhat  strong,  for  how  are 
we  to  improve  unless  weiiave  kind  friends 
to  tell  us  of  our  failings.  If  you  are  as 
ready  to  learn  as  we  are,  which  we  can- 
not doubt,  we  hope  to  show  you  that  your 
extractor  can  be  used  profitably  every 
year,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  admit 
that  comb  honey  in  some  form  will  be  in 
such  demand  for  years  to  come  that  its 


production  must  be  considered  ;  and  Mr. 
I),  gives  a  most  excellent  idea,  viz.  :  us- 
ing the  half  length  frames,  mentioned  on 
another  page,  for  nucleus  hives,  for  box 
honey  also,  or  rather  for  comb  honey, 
and  these  small  combs  can  be  removed 
one  at  a  time  as  soon  as  sealed,  and  bees 
brushed  oir  without  trouble.  We  have 
been  informed  by  those  having  sold  hon- 
ey in  this  shape  that  it  brings  the  highest 
prices  in  the  market  and  sells  readily 
singly,  or  in  suitable  boxes  by  the  quanti- 
ty. 

-♦  »  > _ 
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N  effort    is    being   made    by  patent 

7^  hive  men  and  others  to  make  it  ap- 
pear unsafe  to  trust  "beginners"  with  the 
extractor.  "They'll  make  mischief  by 
throwing  out  the  brood,  starving  the  bees, 
etc."  How  is  this,  fellow  novices  ?  How- 
many  years  experience  will  it  be  neces- 
sary to  have  before  we  learn  that  bees 
will  starve  if  all  their  honey  be  taken 
away  at  times  when  they  are  gathering 
none?  If  you  wish  to 'have  the  same 
number  of  colonies  in  the  spring  that  you 
had  the  fall  previously,  invariably,  w>>  say 
remove  all  their  hone}'  in  September,  and 
replace  it  with  sugar  syrup  which  at  pres- 
ent cost  does  not  exceed  10c  per  lb. 
When  you  can't,  sell  your  honey  for  that 
write  to  us. 

In  extracting  if  you  turn  considerably 
faster  than  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
honey,  you  wiH  throw  the  unsealed  brood 
out.  If  our  Young  American  bee  keep- 
ers are  not  bright  enough  to  learn  the  two 
above  simple  points  in  a  few  weeks,  they 

ought  to  be ahem,   obliged   to  come 

and  see  "Novice"  and  let  him  talk  to 
them.  We  say  give  us  the  extractor  the 
first  thing  :  "  We  want  to  see  the  folly 
on't  too,"  as  we  once  told  our  grand- 
mother. 

When  we  have  thrown  out  some  brood 
and  starved  a  colony  or  two,  (<>  see  hoiv 
il  teorks,  we'll  learn. 

We  can  give  you  the  addresses  of  bee 
keepers  who  have  bought,  bees  and  ex- 
tractors and  made  a  fair  profit  (lie  first 
year:  and  so  can  you,  each  and  even 
one  of  our  readers  if  you  only  think  so, 
and  are  willing  to  w.uk,  study  and  learn 
We  should  have  much  greater  fears  of 
your  bees  starving  il  you  took  advice 
from  bos  hive  I  tee  keepers  or  venders  .it 
"closed  top  or  side  frame"  hives,  than  it' 
vou  used  your  own  "common  sense"  ud 
aided. 

Cut  from  n  large  sheet  of  coarse  brown 
paper,  a  piece  two  inches  larger  than  the 
quilt  each  way.  Lay  this  over  the  quill 
and  then  push  down  the  cap,  or  upper 
story,  and  all  the  upper  ventilation  is 
closed  completely,  as  we  waul  it,  in  spring 
as  soon'as  the  bees  are  on  their  summer 
stands. 
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lO.  0.  Can  no  way  be  devised  to  get 
the  bees  from  a  strong  colony  away 
from  their  combs  without  shaking  and 
brushing  them  off  with  a  bundle  of  aspar- 
agus tops,  etc.  For  instance  Ave  have  ac- 
complished something  this  way  : 

Take  a  strong  colony  in  the  dollar  hive 
and  raise  it  from  the  bottom  board  enough 
to  allow  a  similar  hive  full  of  combs  just 
extracted  to  be  placed  under  it,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  bees  will  be  found  in  a 
few  minutes  on  the  lowtr  combs  attracted 
by  the  honey  spread  about  on  the  uncap- 
ped cells,  and  their  desire  to  clean  up 
everything  tidy.  Now  remove  your  upper 
combs  and  you  have  but  few  bees  in  the 
way,  and  these  combs  when  extracted 
can  be  used  similarly  for  the  next  hive 
and  so  on.  Xow  if  by  some  stratagem 
we  could  coax  all  the  bees  below  quietly, 
wouldn't  it  be  jolly? 

No.  6.  One  of  our  subscribers  raises 
moth  worms  all  he  can,  uses  all  his  pieces 
of  comb  and  old  broken  hives  for  the 
purpose,  yet  is  troubled  no  more  than 
formerly  with  "Millers."  (Which  we 
don't  doubt  at  all).  Who  can  guess  why 
be  raises  them  ?  ''Answer  next  month.' 
P.  S.  He  don't  eat  'em  as  they  do  snails 
in  some  countries,  so  don't  guess  that. 

No.  7.  Sawdust  around  the  hive  to 
keep  down  the  weeds  and  to  keep  the  bees 
from  crawling  under  the  hive  when  we 
extract,  is  liable  to  catch  fire  when  we 
are  obliged  to  smoke  them.  Is  there  any 
thing  else  as  cheap  and  effective  that 
won't  burn?  "Scientific"  makes  the 
query  and  we  second  it. 


HONEY  (OLIMX. 

«mf  HAVE  400  lbs.  of  the  purest  Linn 
J*j  honey  to  sell  at  18c.  wholesale.  Thorn- 
its  Hare,  Marion,  Linnn  Co,,  Iowa. 

L.  Beckwith,  Berlin,  Wis.,  says;  "I  am 
not  satisfied  that  it  is  best  to  run  all  in 
extracted  honey.  I  understand  that  it 
has  been  slow  of  sale  in  Chicago  at  8  to 
10c,  and  hard  to  sell  in  Milwaukee  at  all — 
can  sell  a  few  lbs.  at  home  for  12  to  15c. 
in  trade,  when  good  light  comb  honey  is 
wanted  at  good  prices,  therefore  1  want 
the  best  way  to  average  100  lbs,  of  box 
honey,  in  a  good  season,  per  swarm. 
With  sure  and  ready  sale  for  extracted 
honey  at  two-thirds  price  of  box  honey, 
/  should  of  course  run  entirely  on  ex- 
tracted." 

We  think  Mr.  B.  quite  modest  in  only 
wanting  100  lbs.  box  honey  per  colony; 
ice  should  not  dare  promise  so  much  ex- 
tracted ;  and  that  reminds  us  of  a  promi- 
nent bee  keeper  who  writes,  that  it's  no 
trouble  to  make  boxes,  for  he  sells  them 
by  the  lb.  for  a  good  deal  more  than  they 
cost.  Now  in  Medina  they  always  wish 
to  return  the  box,  and  when  we  object 
they  reply:  "Want  us  to  pay  30c  per 
lb.  for  all  that  wood  and  j^lnss  ?  No  sir 
'ee  I  take  back  the  box  honey  and  give  us 


the  pure  stuff  in  the  glass  jars  for  20o." 
We  presume  it  will  take  a  little  longer  for 
people  to  get  weaned  from  "beeswax 
honey,"  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago  from 
"tallow  candles." 

F.  F.  Nnnn,  Peru,  O.,  has  2   bblrf.    nice 
candied  honey;  wants  20c.  for  it. 
. —  m   »   * — — 

Somebody  advertises  rubber  gloves  fur 
bee-keepers,  for  no  other  reason  that  we 
know  of  unless  it  is  because  they  "want 
to  sell  'em;"  for  any  bee-keeper  who  has 
tried  them  very   well   knows   how    much 

"worse  than  nothing"  they  are. 

— , . — -^.  »   » _ — 

gisP  Get  Oats  and  Rye  ground  together 
for  feeding,  soon  as  bees  can  fly.  Have 
it  ground  fine. 

ADVERTI8EMENTH. 


Advertisements  will  be  received  at  10  cents 
per  line  each  insertion,  cash  in  advance; 
and  we  require  that  every  Advertiser  satisfies 
its  of  his  responsibility  and  intention  to  do 
all  that  he  agrees,  and  that  his  goods  are 
really  worth  the  price  asked  for  them. 


ITALIAN  Ol'EEN  BEEN  FOB  1S73- 
Will  be  bred  from  Imported  Mothers,  one 
of  which  is  one  of  Charles  Dadant's  impor- 
tation. Persons  who  purchase  Queens  of  me 
will  get  wh at  they  bargain  for.  Send  for  cir- 
uclar.  Wh.   W.  Gary. 

Coi.kr.ux,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass,  2  7 


PBICE     LIST     OF    PURE     ITALIAN 
Queens  and  Bees  from   Shaw  &  Daniel's 
Apiaries,  for  1873; 

For  last  year's  Queens,  sent  as  early  as  the 
weather  is  suitable,  §5  each. 

Tested  Queens,  during  the  season,  $4  each. 

Untested  Queens  in  June  and  July,  $:'< 
each.  After  the  1st  of  August,  $2.50.  All 
Queens  sent  by  mail  warranted  pure  and 
fertile-    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Nucleus'  Hives  containing  pure  Queen, 
with  6  frames  each,  $%  by  9>£,  $8  each.  Cnn 
be  built  up  into  strong  swarms  or  used  for 
wintering  surplus  Queens. 

Full  colonies  in  one  story  Langstroth  Hives, 
ten  frames  each,  113.  Wide  hives  with  mova- 
ble partition  board  from  14  to  17  frames  each, 
£15,  Two  story  hives  containing  21  frames, 
$13  each. 

American  Hives,  containing  9  frames  with 
space  between  top  bars,  $15  each. 

Each  colony  will  contain   a  young  Queen 

and    9    frames  of  comb,  with  extra  frames. 

Sent  by  express  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Address  ltf 

J.  S  EI  AW  &  SON,  Chatham  Center, 

or  J.  E.  DANIELS.  Lodi,  Medina,  Co.,  O. 


ALSIKE  CLOVER  SEED.-A  nice  ar- 
ticle; 50  cents  per  pound  by  mail  or  35 
cents  by  express.  A.I-  ROOT  &  CO.,  Me- 
dina, Ohio. 


TTALIAN  BEES.— Wo  offer  for  sale  about 
J.  200  colonies  of  Italian  Bees  in  the  Ameri- 
can Movable-Comb  Hive.  Also  Queens 
throughout  the  season.  Purity  and  safe  ar- 
rival guaranteed.  For  further  particulars, 
prices,  &c,  send  for  circular- 

BALDWIN  BROS., 
2-9  Sandusky,  N.  l\ 


CHOICE  ITALIAN  OFEES  for  1873. 
—I  have  increased  facilities  for  rearing 
Italian  Queens  for  the  coming  season.  The 
choicest  Queen-Mothers  to  breed  from,  and  no 
black  bees  to  interfere.  Send  stamp  for  cir- 
cular to  W.  J.  DAVIS,  Youngstowu,  Warren 
Co.,  Pa. 
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Or  how  to  Realize  the  Most  Money  with  the  Smallest  Expenditure  of  Capital 
and  Labor  in  the  Care  of  Bees,  Rationally  Considered. 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  APIARY. 

U  -■  should  add  Designed  and  Engraved  by  "Kovicr,"  but  "P.  G."  says  it  wasn't  engraved  ft 
'  he  dul  it  with  a  saw."    P.  S.— Saws  are  Novice's  last  hobby.) 


STARTING   AX  APIARY. 

Xo  i. 
BOW  for  business.  In  the  above  illus- 
tration which  is  drawn  on  a  scale  of 
one  inch  to  twelve  feet,  the  house  is  repre- 
sented in  the  center,  with  the  hives  and 
grape-vine  trellises  arranged  about  it  in 
the  form  of  a  hexagon,  as  given  in  our 
6rst  paper,  only  that  the  above  shows  an 
apiary  at  a  stage  in  which  it  contain-;  only 
56  colonics. 
The  building  has  a    door  three    feet   in 


bby.) 

width,  at  each  end,  to  facilitate  as  far  ns 
we  can  the  operation  of  extracting,  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  hives  permits  the  great- 
est amount  of  room  possible  and  at  the 
same  time  allows  us  to  take  almost  n  bee 
line  from  any  hive  to  either  of  the  doors, 
and  yet  those  mosl  remote  arc  but  24  feet 
distant. 

Just  as  soon  as  this  number  is  received 
we  hope. each  one  of  you  will  prqvjde  a 
nice  clean  load  of  fresh  sawdust  even  if  it 
costs  $2.00  as  it  does  sometimes  here  in 
-Medina. 

Get  the  children  to  help  (the  more  tho 


_><; 


NOVICE'S"    (iLHAiUNUS    iN    B4IM   CtfLTt.Ki!. 


merrier,)  and  bring  nil  the  dust  pans  and 
tiro  shovel!3,  earls,  wheelbarrows,  etc.,  and 
proceed  to  lny  out  the  walks  of  our  city; 
for  we  shall  expect  yon  to  go  around 
«mon<;  your  hives  all  kinds  of  weather,  and 
without  getting  your  foot  muddy  to  be 
Cracked  indoors  either. 

If  your  supply  of  sawdust  rs  limited 
Hiake  narrow  paths  with  it,  midway  be- 
tween the  stakes  in  the  three  different  di- 
rections in  which  our  lanes  run.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  wives,  mothers  and 
•laughters  of  your  household  are  partners 
in  this  enterprise,  because  they  will  assist 
SO  much,  in  keeping  it  neat  and  tidy,  and 
when  they  once  become  interested  in  its 
growth  and  development,  (for  it  may  com- 
mence with  only  half  a  dozen  hives,  three, 
two  or  even  one  only,)  we  are  sure  it  will 
succeed. 

Wo  think  it  will  pay  to  build  a  Bee  or 
Honey  house  when  you  have  a  dozen  colo- 
nies, and  the  rail  road  when  that  number  is 
doubled.  The  building  is  10^x12  feet,  out- 
side measure,  and  as  the  walls  are  one  foot 
thick,  packed  with  sawdust,  the  inside  is 
one  foot  less  eneh  way  and  eight  feet  from 
lloor  to  ceiling.  The  floor  is  elevated  ten 
inches  from  the  ground  and  is  also  packed 
with  sawdust  and  the  building  is  supported 
on  a  good  stone  or  brick  wall  laid  with  mor- 
tar. 

The  whole  of  the  timber  used  is  2x12 
inch  joists  sided  up  on  the  outside  and 
made  tight  (so  that  no  sawdust  can  sift 
through  into  our  honey,)  by  matched  lum- 
ber on  the  inside. 

As  with  our  hives,  any  lumber  will  an- 
swer that  contains  no  loose  knot.s.  Tight 
fitting,  double  doors  are  used,  and  the 
inner  ones  are  so  hinged  that  they  can  be 
slipped  off  and  deposited  in  the  loft  out  of 
the  way  in  summer  time  when  the  building 
is  used  as  a  honey  house  ;  the  outer  doors 
whould  each  have  a  window  sash  in  them 
covered  with  wire  cloth  externally,  and 
these  sashes  should  be  allowed  also  lo  slide 
down  in  hot  weather,  leaving  the  wire  cloth 
to  keep  bees  out ;  also  have  the  doors  ar- 
ranged to  fasten  open  as  well  as  shut. 

In  the  center  of  the  floor  an  opening  one 
foot  square  is  made  through  both  floors  for 
ventilation,  and  also  one  of  the  same  .size 
In  the  ceiling  above,  reaching  into  the  open 
(sir,  but  so  arranged  that  no  ray  of  light 
can  enter;  both  of  these  openings  should 
he  painted  black  inside,  and  the  lower 
one  should  have  a  nicely  fitting  trap  door 
which  may  be  opened  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  colonies  the  room 
contains,  or  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
Tor  wintering,  six  shelves,  each  twenty 
inches  broad,  are  placed  at  equal  distances 
on  each  side  of  the  room,  three  inches 
from  the  wall :  the  hives  arc  placed  on 
those  without  top  or  bottom,  anil  the  frames 
covered  with  the  cloth  quilt  only.  The 
shelves  are  removnble  and  are  stored  in 
the  loft  in  summer  except  a  part  of  one  of 
them  on  the  south  side,  which  is  a  fixture 
and  contains  shallow  drawers. 

Remember  that  neither  the    house    nor 


apiary  is  ever  to  bo  lumbered  up  with  use- 
less traps,  oven  if  they  have  to  be  burned 
up  periodically,  and  so  we  make  no  pro- 
vision for  storing  them. 

The  house  as  described  is  sufficiently 
largo  for  storing  one  hundred  colonies  in 
winter,  (if  they  are  in  the  dollar  hive,)  and 
will  admit  of  all  necessary  operations  in 
summer,  unless  we  should  bo  .so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  get  a  barrel  of  honey  from  each 
colony,  and  even  then  it.  might  be  carted 
away  every  night. 

Our  railroad  is  simply  a  track  made  of 
pieces  of  scantling  2x3  inches  with  boards 
nailed  across  on  the  under  side,  and  the 
car  is  a  shallow  dry  goods  box,  bottom  up, 
with  a  post  nailed  in  each  corner;  these 
posts  have  mortises  in  their  lower  ends  to 
slip  over  two  axles  of  one  inch  round  iron, 
having  cast  iron  truck  wheels  fastened  sta- 
tionarily  to  their  outer  ends. 

The  top  of  the  car  is  2ix*l  feet  and  rais- 
ed enough  to  be  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
house ;  the  other  end  of  the  track  is  such 
that  the  platform  of  the  car  is  about  level 
with  the  bottom  of  a  lumber  wagon  ;  thus, 
hives,  honey,  sugar,  etc.,  may  be  quietly 
and  speedily  conveyed  to  or  from  the 
building. 

"Presiding  Genius,  '  says  a  collision  is 
sure  to  result  between  the  car  and  and  the 
hive  near  it,  with  the  curved  track  we 
have  made  in  the  drawing,  but  as  we  can- 
not consent  to  mar  the  symmetry  of  our 
"honey  comb'  apiary  by  removing  the  hive 
a  little,  the  whole  thing  has  gone  to  press  as 

it  is. 

_ m   ^   * 

ITALIAN  <|t  i;i:\*i  FOR  TWEXTY- 
FlYE  CENTS. 

"  fX"  ^^  readers,  Novice  hasn't  gone  wild 
?=*=3  or  crazy,  nor  into  a  gift  enterprise 
even  (which,  in  our  opinion,  would  be 
worse),  but  after  having  made  it  plain 
that  the  "dollar"  hive  was  feasible,  the 
tact  that  we  must  hare  Italians  occurred 
to  us,  and  also  that  many  of  us  have  in- 
vested much  money,  and,  in  some  cases, 
with  but  little  profit  or  satisfaction  in  re- 
turn. We,  too,  have  had  our  share  of  hu- 
miliating results  in  trying  to  Italianize, 
and  must  confess,  therefore,  that  we  have 
a  preference  for  eggs  for  queen  rearing 
directly  from  a  genuine  imported  queen, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  bee-keepers  in  gen- 
eral feel  the  same  way. 

On  pages  200  and  210  of  the  National 
Bee  Journal,  "Vol.  11..  we  find  that  eggs 
can  be  sent  safely  by  mail.  Many  thanks 
to  friends  Murphy  and  Marvin  for  the 
tacts  furnished  ;  and  now  we  want' the  as- 
sistance of  all  queen  rearers  having  im- 
ported queens.  We  will  advertise  r/rvti* 
the  names  of  all  responsible  persons  who 
will  undertake  to  aid  our  friends,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"On  the  receipt  of  25c.  we  will  mail  to 
any  address  a  piece  of  comb  containing 
freshly  laid  eggs  from  an  imported  Italian 
queen.'' 

A  piece  of  comb  2lx'5  inches  should 


"novice's"  gleanings  in  bee  cuxtfr 


contain  from  two  to  three  hundred  egg?, 
and  this  can  be  placed  in  a  suitable  frame. 
of  comb  when  received,  and  hive  and  all 
substituted  for  one  containing  a  strong 
colony.  When  the  eggs  are  hatched,  if 
desired,  the  comb  of  larvae  can  be  still 
further  divided,  and  thus  a  large  number 
of  queens  be  reared  and  the  risky  process 
of  "introduction"  avoided  entirely. 

To  those  of  our  friends  that  furnish 
these  eggs  for  hatching  who  fear  "it  won't 
pay,"  we  will  say:  You  have  no  trouble 
in  queen  rearing  to  contend  with;  by  lib- 
eral feeding  eggs  can  always  be  secured  '.n 
the  centre  of  the  colony  ;  postage  is  but. 
two  ceuts  if  the  comb  is  fixed  in  a  stiff' 
pasteboard,  bent  np  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  pestmaster  can  examine  the  con- 
tents if  he  wishes;  and  lastly,  if  eggs  are 
from  an  imported  queen,  no  guaranty  of 
parity  is  needed,  and  for  the  small  sum  of 
''5c.  none  will  be  expected  for  safe  deliv- 
ery, etc. 

Drone  eggs  can  be  at  the  proper  season 
furnished  at  same  price,  if  wanted,  but 
our  impression  is  that  daughters  of  an  im- 
ported queen  are  as  honey  producers  good 
enough.  As  to  whom  we  shall  patronize, 
our  advice  is  that  for  both  queens  and 
eggs,  as  a  general  thing,  it  is  best  to 
trade  nearest  home,  and  with  some  one 
we  know  will  do  as  nearly  right  as  he  can. 

We  will  assist  in  the  enterprise  all  we 
can,  and  as  we  have  none  nearer  than  an 
imported  queen's  daughter,  we  shall,  if 
possible,  procure  an  imported  queen  in 
time  to  mail  eggs  in  May. 

If  we  fail  in  this,  those  who  send  to   us 

will  have  to  take  the   best  eggs   we   can 

furnish. 

♦  i  m 

PROBLEMS. 

"0.  8. —it  is  well  known  that  market 
gardeners  make  use  of  sashes  of' 
glass  to  forward  such  vegetables  as  they 
require  very  early.  Now  as  it  is  aery  de- 
sirable to  induce  brood-rearing  largely 
this  month,  and  as  warmth  is  one  great 
essential,  can  we  not  allow  the  sun  to 
strike  the  quilt  by  raising  the  cover  par- 
tially, and  at  the  same  time  keeping  oft' 
cold  air  by  a  sheet  of  glass  raised  at  an 
angle  of  4")  degrees,  or  laid  over  the  quilt 
simply?  Which  would  be  the  better  way, 
and  would  n»t  a  quilt  made  of  black  cloth 
uive  us  better  results  ?  A  reply  from 
some  one  who  has  had  experience  in  mar- 
ket gardening  would  be  quite  «  favor. 

No.  9. — How  long  can  eggs  be  kept 
away  from  the  bees  and  still  hatch,  and 
if  temperature  affects  the  result,  what 
temperature  is  most  favorable  ?  [See  arti- 
cle on  another  page.  J 

ANSWER  TO  PROBLEM  0. 

The  fact  is  that  I  am  a  devoted  disciple 
of  that  great  and  good  man  and  eminent 
naturalist,  the  late  I/aak  Walton,  and 
I  long  ago  discovered  that  for  ail  kinds 
and  descriptions  of  fish  that  will  take  a 
grab  or  fly.  from  the  trout  and  black  bass 


down  to  the  river  and  pond  .sunfish,  the 
larvae  of  the  bee  moth  iff. just  about  <h« 
most  attractive  bait  that  can  be  used.- 
is  a  very  cleanly  bait,  and  has  a  strong  ( 
odor  of  its  own,  as  of  course  jotf-kaoj**-,' 
which  I  suppose  is  one  of  its  advantages. 
I  believe  that  nothing  was  made  in  vain, 
everything  has  its  use  if  we  conld  only 
find  it  out,  but  I  never  heard  of  any  onfi 
being  able  to  put  the  bee  moth  (no  pun  in- 
tended here)  in  harness,  or  derive  any 
benefit  from  it,  until  I  tried  it  myself.  1 
have,  of  course,  noted  some  of  their  hab- 
it*, such  as  their  propogating  in  confine- 
ment, the  diseases  to  which  they  are  snh* 
ject,  and  that  combs  hung  in  the  open  air, 
that  is,  not  in  a  hive,  at  a  distance  of  1 
or  \\  inches  apart,  are  almost  secure  from 
their  depredations.  In  this  case  the  moth 
will  sometimes  attack  one,  and  if  the 
worms  cannot  reach  the  next  one  they 
will  confine  themselves  to  the  one  on  which 
the  egg  was  laid  until  they  are  done  feed- 
ing, when  they  will  begin  to  travel,  &c. 

ANSWER  TO  TKOBLKM  7. 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  objection 
to  using  tanbark  around  the  hives?  I 
have  always  used  it  and  find  it  very  good 
to  keep  weeds  down,  and  it  will  not  catch 
fire  very  easy.  C.  E.  \\ 

It  is  our  impression  that  the  above  will 
answer  excellently,  but  what  are  unfortu- 
nates like  ourselves  to  do  that  can't  get 
any,  nearer  than  ten  miles? 

HOSEY  t'OLUIS. 

|jf  HAVE  a  12  gallon  cask  of  dark  ex- 
idLi  tracted  honey  (mostly  buckwbeat.i, 
that  I  will  sell  at  l'iic.  with  cask  thrown 
in.  A  neighbor  has  a  same  sized  cask  of 
white  honey  (clover  and  basswood)  that  he 
will  sell  cheap,  and  also  80  pounds  of 
dark  honey.  J.  F.  MoohE,  _ 

Bingham  ton,  N".  V. 

1  have  'out  little  extracted  honey  on 
hand  now,  but  would  like  to  engage  my 
next  crop.  I  shall  have,  if  prospered  as 
usual,  about  3000  lbs.,  which  I  will  deliver 
free  of  cost  on  the  cars  or  steamboat,  at 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  in  lot)  or  2UU  pound  oak 
kegs,  at  15c.  per  pound,  kegs  thrown  in. 
The  honey  1  guarantee  all  to  be  a  No.  1 
article.  1  have  been  selling  extracted 
honey  for  four  years,  and  know  what  it, 
should  I.e.  W.  J.  Rox.u.u, 

Grand  view.  Lows. 

YVi:  have  never  seen  a  case  of  foul 
brood  and  -consequently  can't  advise  in  the 
matter;  bat  we  do  recommend  that  as  a 
precaution  the  utmost  care  be  exercised 
in  shipping  queens  or  eggs  from  an 
apiary  where  it  prevails  or  has  prevailed. 
Perhapa  the  matter  when  we  become 
familiar  with  it  can  be  shorn  of  some  of 
its  terrors,  like  moth  millers,  ere, 
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All  money  sent  us  without  specifying 
definitely  for  what  purpose,  will  be  credit- 
ed on  "Gleanings,"  and  the  paper  will  be 
sent  just  so  long  as  it  is  paid  for  and  no 
longer.  We  hope  our  friends  will  excuse 
us  for  making  this  our  invariable  rule  to 
all. 

1*  wise  the  locality  of  any  hive  is  to  be 
'•■hanged  after  the  bees  are  flying  in  the 
spring,  do  it  by  moving  not  to  exceed  one 
foot. at  a  time,  If  moved  otherwise,  un- 
less  the  distance  exceed  our  mile,  the 
colony  is  frequently  injured  for  the 
season. 

I'hk  different  No's,  of  "Gleanings'"  are 
so. Intimately  connected  and  follow  each 
othr.r  in  such  a  manner,  thai  we  hope  out- 
friends  will  exeuse  us  for  insisting  on 
having  all  subscriptions  commence  with 
the  first  of  each  year.  Of  course  we 
shall  always  be  prepared  to  furnish  back 
numbers. 


We  have  received  from  Dr.  Jewel  Davis, 
ofCbarlestowo,  III.,  a  queen  nursery,  and 
judging  from  what  experience  we  have 
had  with  asimular  one  of  our  own  make, 
we  think  it  without  doubt  quite  valuable 
in  an  apiary.  As  he  now  offers  them  for 
''our  dollars,  right  included,  we  cannot 
call  the  price  unreasonable.  The  fifteen 
movable  queen  cages  contained  in  one 
(Vaine  are  nearly  worth  the  price  alone, 
but  we  arc  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  the 
expediency  of  keeping  your  queens  in 
confinement  very  long  after  they  have 
been  hatched.  We  want  the  most  prolific 
and  longest  lived  queens  that  can  be  had, 
and  if  unrestrained  liberty  of  the  hive 
and  "all  oul  doors"  too,  is  one  of  the 
essentials,  "let  'em  slide"  by  all  mean-. 
Will  souk-  of  our  large  queen  raisers 
give  U8  their  opinion  on  the  subject. 


Some  one  suggests  that  we  make 
"Gleanings'  a  "Weekly"  which  we  might 
easily  do  if  we  should  publish  all  the  ex- 
pressions of  approval  that  we  receive  in 
regard  to  its  value  thus  far;  but  as  we 
expect  you  to  receive  more  money  from 
your  bees  than  you  expend,  we  have  serious 
doubts  as  to  whether  a  weekly  would  be 
prudent.  Success  is  only  achieved  by 
hard  work,  and  books  are  only  to  assist 
you  in  directing  your  work.  Doubtless 
the  money  can  be  better  invested  some- 
where in  the  Apiary. 

[f  seems  we  have  been  so  unfortunate 
in  making  ourselves  understood,  that 
several  have  written  us  asking  the  price 
of  "individual  rights"  for  the  privilege, 
of  using  the  metal  corners,  which  is  quite 
a  joke  on  Novice,  certainly.  Of  course 
every  one  is  free  to  use  them  if  they 
wish,  ami  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to 
make  them  or  any  modification  of  them 
they  please  for  their  own  use.  We  only 
reserve  tin1  privilege  of  manufacturing 
them  for  sale  its  all  valuable  patented 
articles  are  sold,  and  as  they  are  furnish- 
ed at  ;'  price  but  very  little  in  advance  of 
the  eost  of  making,  we  presume  no  one 
will  accuse  us  of  charging  an  extra  price 
for  them  because  they-  are  patented. 

From  the  March  number  of  Bee  Keep- 
er s  Magazine  we  infer  that  Mr.  King  has 
at  length  given  up  selling  "rights"  or  try- 
ing to  sell  them,  [f  this  is  the  case  we 
presume  the  lesser  "patent  hive  men"  the 
world  over  will  also  drop  the  business, 
and  accordingly  "my  hive"  and  the  "deed 
of  individual  right  to  make  and  use"  bus 
all  gone  down,  too,  as  it  could  not  help 
doing  when  the  world  became  enlighten- 
ed. Factories  for  making  desirable  hives 
at  a  price  below  what  they  can  be  made 
at  heme,  will  be  an  excellent  thing,  ami 
there  can  lie  no  objection  to  having  them 
patented,  providing  they  are  sold  to  ang 
nil,  or  to  go  any  where  at  one  common 
price.  "Novice"  commenced  to  ask  all 
bee  keepers  of  America  to  swing  their 
hats  and  give  three  rousing  cheers  for 
freedom  from  the  thralldom  of  "patent 
hives."  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  no 
intelligent  bee  keeper  would  use  any  of 
the  patented  hives  that  have  been  paraded 
over  our  country,  were  they  now  laid  at 
his  feet  as  a  free  gift,  (always  excepting 
the  "movable  frame''  feature,)  so  he 
stands  hat  in  hand  and  "don't  swing  it 
nor  (dicer  either.''  We  may  be  in  error 
for  Mr.  King  talks  about  "trade  marks,'' 
1  hi t  the  result  is  inevitable  in  the  end. 
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HEADS    OF   «.l(  UN    FROM    IMItu;. 
EST  FIELDS. 


rHESE    Will.    HE   NUMBERED    HEREAFTER   TO 
FACILITATE  REFERENCE. 

'jO.  42. — Please  let  us  know  some- 
thing about  shipping  bees ;  how  far 
could  they  be  sent,  probable  cost.  etc. 
K.  S.  Becktill,  Madison,  Wis. 
We  believe  that  bees  can  be  shipped 
almost  any  distance,  but  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  undertake  very  long  ship- 
ments when  it  can  be  avoided.  As  they 
must  be  sent  by  express,  it  is  necessarily 
quite  expensive ;  perhaps  $2.00  or  $2.50 
would  be  the  charge  on  a  hive  (if  h«es 
from  New  York  to  Chic-ago,  as  an  illus- 
tration. As  a  general  rule  we  think  it 
West  to  trade  as  near  home  as  may  be, 
either  in  iiives,  bees,  queens  or  extractors, 
unless  it  may  be  for  a  choice  imported 
queen,  or  for  samples  of  implements  ;  and 
some  good  mechanic  in  every  neighbor- 
hood .should  make  it  his  busiuess  to  fur- 
nish hives,  extractors,  etc.,  unpatented, 
and  thus  save  expensive  freight  bills  and 
also  allow  the  purchaser  to  examine  his 
goods  before  buying. 

No.  43. — Some  five  or  six  years  ago  1 
read  with  much  interest  in  the  American 
[fro  Journal  the  account  of  the  astonish- 
ing yield  of  over  300  pounds  of  honey 
from  one  swarm  of  bees  in  oue  season. 
At  that  time  I  had  but  small  experience 
in  bee  cultivation,  and  although  ray  theo- 
ries and  enthusiasm  had  led  me  to  expect 
liberal  proceeds,  still  that  amount  quite 
came  up  to  my  most  sanguine  hopes.  Not 
being,  as  F  think,  in  as  good  a  location, 
and  also  for  want  of  time  to  give  the  at- 
tention required.  1  have  never,  as  yet, 
gone  over  about  200  pounds.  But  1  think 
I  could,  with  proper  attention  in  a  good 
location,  go  as  high  as  'any  other  body. 
Year  before  last  1  obtained  2200  bbs.  from 
about  40  hives.  Last  season  was  not 
near  as  good,  and  besides  my  bees  came 
out.  in  the  spring  in  very  bad  order:  so  1 
said  I  would  never  carry  my  bees  into  the 
cellar  again.  So  I  have  been  trying  tie' 
experiment  of  out-door  wintering,  with- 
out protection,  ami  two  days  ago  1  be- 
came so  fearful  that  all  would  he  dead  be- 
fore spring  that  I  hurried  what  were  alive 
into  the  cellar  again,  making  up  my  mind 
decidedly  that  in  this  climate,  out-door 
without  protection  is  very  unsafe. 

S.   1..   LtlCHAROSOX. 

Webster  City,   Iowa,  .(an.  21,  L873. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  with  Mr.  I!  in  regard  to 
out-door  wintering. 

No.    II. — I   am 'tired    of  buying    rights. 

Have    you   borage    seed    and    (he    Rockj 
Mountain  bee  plant  '! 


Who  isn't  tired  qf  "rights  ?''  There's 
plenty  of  borage  at  the  seed  stores.  We 
don't  know  about  the  other. 

No.  45. — Your  advocation  of  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  extractor,  I  must  acknowl- 
edge to  a  non-conviction  of  its  profits.  I 
was  offered  last  summer,  in  Chicago,  5c. 
per  lb.  That  is  the  reason  I  run  most  of 
my  bees  last  summer  for  box  honey. 

Fked'k  Ckathorxe,  Bethlehem,  Iowa. 

See  pages  5,  23  aud  24  of  "Gleanings,"' 
and  the  following  : 

No.  4(i.  —Don't  you  think  you  can  af- 
ford to  turn  some  of  your  surplus  energy 
towards  the  production  of  box  honey  ? 
We  think,  in  view  of  the  slow  sale  of  ex- 
tracted honey  especially  in  our  Eastern 
markets,  that  seme  of  the  bee-keeping 
geniuses  should  turn  their  attention  to 
producing  box  honey,  so  as  to  simplify  it, 
and  make  it  more  certain.  It  is  easy  t<> 
learn  to  raise  bees,  increase  stock,  and  ex- 
tract the  honey ;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  un- 
remitting labor,  of  persevering  industry. 
and  don't  require  a  very  great  amount  ot 
hard  work,  in  fact,  we  think  you  wilt 
be  a  Novice  until  you  can  get  so  you  can 
put  any  good  stock  of  bees  into  boxes  and 
keep  them  there  through  the  season,  and 
have  them  store  the  majority  of  their  sur- 
plus iu  comb,  without  attempting  to  swarm, 
and  without  a  very  great  amount  of  troub- 
le. That. is  the  problem,  and  when  yon 
get  so  you  can  do  that,  you  will  begin  to 
understand  the  science  of  bee-keeping 
Not  but  what  you  have  done  much  already 
i  for  we  have  much  to  thank  you  for,)  but 
we  would  very  much  like  you  to  try  and 
do  as  much  for  the  box  honey  producers 
as  you  have  already  done  for  the  produ- 
cers of  extracted  honey  for  this  reason  : 
There  is  a  class  of  consumers  (and  they 
are  the  class  who  buy  the  moist  of  the  hon- 
ey, especially  in  these  Eastern  cities. )  'who 
will  have  comb  honey,  at  whatever  price. 
Take  the  New  York  ([notations,  for  in- 
stance. While  box  honey  is  quoted  at 
from  32  to  35  cts.,  the  highest  quotation 
for  extracted  is  1.3  cts.  Extracted  is  offer- 
ed in  a  great  many  places  in  this  city,  but 
it  is  a  drug.  There  is  scarcely  any  sale 
for  it,  because  the  market  is  supplied  with 
comb  honey.  A  great  many  customer 
liny  comb  honey  purely  for  its  looks,  be 
cause  it  sets  out  a  table,  and  would  hot 
buy  it,  for  any  other  purpose;  and  then 
they  claim  that  the  flavor  is  superior,  which 
we  think  you  must  admit.  It  is  very  true 
that  when  it  is  first  extracted  it  has  a  pe- 
culiar fresh  flavor;  but  it  is  always  ex- 
tracted at  a  time  of  year  when  there  is  no 
sale.  Eastern  dealers  don't  deal  in  ex- 
tracted honey  until  about  November  ;  then 
your  extracted  honey  soon  begins  to  can- 
dy and  lose  its  fresh  flavor,  and  sales 
stop  Now  we  claim  (although  we  have 
no  statistics  to  go  by,  and  don't  know  as 
there  are  any  statistics  that  can  be  got 
at,)  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  honey  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  and  sold  for  t a- 
ble  use.  ig  comb  honev.      If  we  are  wroiej:. 
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please  "correct  us.  We  think  (notwith- 
standing that  the  extractor  is  a  great  in- 
vention) that  the  majority  of  the  honey 
will  be  sold  in  the  comb  for  a  great  many 
years  to  come.  Hoping  you  will  excuse 
this  long  communication,  ami  will  think 
the  matter  over  favorably,  1  remain  as  ev- 
er your  friend,  J.  P.  Mooke, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

A  perusal  of  the  above  leaves  us  just 
about  in  the  condition  we  were  the  first 
time  we  ever  attempted  to  speak  at  a  de- 
bating society,  viz:  we  could  only  think 
of  one  idea.,  and  ssme  one  who  pitied  us 
called  it  a  heavy  one,  as  we  hope  the  fol- 
Jowingone  is:  Gctthin  white-wood  veneer 
and  make  frames  by  folding  up  strips 
about  \\  or  !•}  inch  wide;  these  frames  to 
be  of  such  size  that  four  or  six  would  fill 
a  large  frame.  When  these  are  filled  with 
honey  and  sealed  up  they  can  be  removed 
and  sold  singly  or  in  boxes.  As  the 
frames  can  be  made  for  \  cent  each  or 
Ifess,  they  can  be  sold  honey  and  all.  The 
veneer  can  be  purchased  very  cheaply. 

No.  47.— Does  Mellilot  clover  blossom 
the  season  it  is  sown  ?  Is  Sweet  Mignon- 
ette a  good  honey  producer,  and  can  it  be 
profitably  raised  by  the  acre — that  is,  will 
it  pay?  To  make  bee-keeping  pay  any 
and  every  year,  it  needs  other  flowers  than 
white  or  alsike  clover  or  basswood.  There 
is  hardly  a  year  that  all  blossoms  yield 
honey,  and  to  have  only  clover  and  bass- 
wood  for  honey  producing  is  like  some  of 
the  Southern  States  planting  only  cotton 
fp  make  money  from.  We  need  more 
honey  producing  plants,  and  if  there  are 
any  that  will  pay  to  cultivate  it  will  be  a 
step  forward,  &c,  &c.  I  think  you  must 
see  what  I  am  after.  Can  anything  be 
done  ?  Can  the  seed  of  Sweet  Migntnette 
be  had  in  sufficient  quantity  to  plant  an 
acre  ?  J.  L.  Thomson, 

Big  Tree  Corners,  N.  Y. 

Mellilot  does  not  blossom  until  second 
season,  and  with  us.  bees  pay  but  little  at- 
tention to  it.  We  find  it  one  of  the  worst 
weeds  to  "dig  up"  it  has  ever  been  our 
fortune  to  encounter,  and  cannot  see  that 
if  differs  materially  from  common  sweet 
elover..  B.  IT.  Stair  &  Co.,  115  Ontario 
*t.,  Cleveland,  (.).,  can  furnish  any  qnanti- 
ip  of  Mignonette  seed,  but  we  must  think 
such  experiments  risky,  for  nothing  short 
of  acres  of  any  plant  would  give  a  defi- 
nite result.  If  .we  select  some  plant  that 
will  pay  otherwise  than  as  a  honey  plant, 
we  can  go  to  work  much  [more  safely. 
For  instance,  large  yields  of  honey  are 
obtained  in  Germany  from  the  rape  fields ; 
in  some  cases  the  honey  has-been  known 
to  run  out  of  the  hives  in  the  evening,  so 


great  is  the  yield.  We  give  below  a  letter 
from  Messrs.  Stair  &  Co.,  ree'd  Feb.  20th: 

"We  have  heard  summer  rape  very  fa- 
vorably spoken  of  as  a  honey  plant.  We 
wish  you  would  agitate  that  subject  in 
"Gleanings,"  and  if  it  is  worth  while  we 
will  give  you  modes  of  culture.  We  will 
also  buy  the  seed  product  up  to  40  or  f>0 
bu.  if  any  one  wishes  to  try  it." 

If  a  sufficient  number  care  for  the  mat- 
ter, we  will  give  the  further  particulars  in 
our  next. 

No.  48. — I  ha\  c  received  nearly  four  thous- 
and lbs.  box  honey,  and  five  or  six  hun- 
dred lbs  liquid  honey  from  seventy-two 
stocks,  with  which  I  commenced  lasi 
spring  :  besides  increasing  my  stock  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  an  increase  of  forty- 
eight.  I  expect  to  realize  thirty-five  cent* 
per  pound  for  box  honey  above  expenses 
of  shipping,  commission,  &c.  It  is  being 
sold  now  in  the  New  York  market  at  forty 
cents  per  pound,  wholesale.  I  am  very 
sorry  you  have  no  better  success  in  getting 
box  honey,  usually  I  get  about  one-half  as 
much  weight  with  boxes  as  with  the  ex- 
tractor;  and  box  honey  is  worth  about 
twice  as  much  as  the  extracted.  This 
year  I  have  done  better  than  this,  getting 
nearly  as  much  cap  honey  as  extracted. 
James  E.  Crane,  Bridgeport,  Vt 
Our  friend  certainly  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  prosperity  of  his  apiary,  and  his 
last  item  seems  to  favor  Gen.  Adair  g 
position,  viz  :  "That  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  build  comb  to  contain  the  honey  as  fast 
as  it  is  stored,  when  every  thing  is  most 
favorable  for  such  results."  Our  experi- 
ence has  been  quite  different,  for  we  have 
many  times  observed  that  the  amount  of 
honey  taken  with  the  extractor  is  seldom 
any  tiling  near  what  might  have  beat  ob- 
tained had  it  been  used  always  as  soon  a« 
the  bees  had  filled  (and  partly  sealed) 
their  combs,  and  before  they  began  to  con* 
template  swarming.  However  give  us  the 
facts  on  both  sides  by  all  means. 

No.  UK — Mr.  Davis  is  rather  ashamed 
that  he  cannot  make  a  better  report  of 
swarms  and  suplug  honey.  But  the  fact  i- 
Mr.  Davis  was'tnken  by  surprise.  He  hod 
calculated  the  tire  had  nearly  destroyed 
his  apiarian  prospects  by  burning  out  by 
the  roots  every  tree  and  bush  in  this*  large 
swamp,  some  L200  acres:  and  was  not 
prepared  for  such*^  wholesale  swarming. 
commencing  in  May  and  lasting  until 
September.  Several  went  off,  tor  which  I 
was  thankful,  for  I  had  my  hay  and  grain 
:o  take  care  of,  and  |they  came  too  thick 
and  fast, — seven  or  eight  iifa'day  and  no 
hives  made  you  see.  Old  refuse  combs 
that  set  leaning  against  the  hives  would  be 
filled,  all  the  boxes  that  I  could  get  a 
chance  to  put  on  atid  some  of  the  caps 
were  filled  :   some  of  (he m    built  comb  in 
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the  portico,  filling  with  honey  as  thoy  went 
along  right  out  into  the  "colcl  world." 
After  nil  the  old  hives,  boxes,  find  hollow 
logs  wore  filled,  I  drove  down  four  stakes, 
nailed  on  a  couple  of  strips  and  hung  on 
some  frames;  then  I  put,  'A  or  t  swarms 
that  went  together  on  the  frames;  in  the 
fall  we  had  a  barrel  of  honey  and  comb. 
About  tho  middle  of  September  the  bees 
quit  business,  but  I  expect  they  are  getting 
toady  to  try  the  thins  over  again.  The 
plant  is  called  here  cockle,  and  grew  six 
feet  high  in  some  places  and  covering  the 
entire  swamp,  the  bees  workod  on  it.  all 
day.  My  bees  had  about  7000  lbs.  of 
honor  in  their  hives  and  not  more  than  .">00 
in  boxes.  J.  L.  Davis,  Delhi,  Mich. 

P.  S.  We  got  considerable  slung  honey 
but  kept  no  account  of  it. 

Wo  don't  know  how  much  Mr.  Davis1 
'hay  and  grain"  were  worth,  but  it  strikes 
rfs  w«!  should  have  let  it  "slid/'  "cause  we 
hadn't  time  to  tend  it,''  but  we  should 
have  taken  care  *of  the  honey  and  then 
bought  the  "hay  and  grain  '  of  some  one 
that  didn't  know  any  better  than  to  waste 
their  time  raising  it.  Two  years Jago  we 
received  over  $1000  cash  for  our  honey 
and  a  neighbor  who  had  an  equal  number 
of  stocks  and  an  extractor  too,  received 
less  than  $100.  When  asked  why  he  had 
no  more  he  replied  his  farm  kept  him  so 
busy  that  he  coula  vol  take  care  of  his 
bens  ;  and  yet  his  whole  product  of  the 
farm  for  the  year  was  worth  less  than  half 
the  calve  of  the  honey  he  allowed  to  waste, 
and  such  cases  are  common. 

No.  oO. — How  do  you  prevent  a.  queen 
from  laying  too  many  drone  ogg.<,  and  is 
there  such  a  thing  as  a  good  lumigator. 

1.  J.  Kknn'khy,  Castaha  Springs,  Tenn. 

Cut  out  all  drone  comb  and  (if  it  in  a 
frame  byitself  for  use  in  the  upper  story; 
now  to  prevent  more  drone  comb  from 
being  built,  fill  the  vacancy  with  worker 
comb  and  keep  none  but  worker  combs  in 
the  brood  apartment.  We  ha,o.  tried 
furoigators,  tobacco,  pans  of  sawdust,  rolls 
of  rags,  etc.,  etc.,  but  we  find  a  chunk  of 
hard,  rotten  wood  and  a  coal  of  fire  from 
the  kitchen  stove  more  effectual  and  less 
trouble  than  anything  else.  Provide  a 
sheet  iron  box  in  some  convenient  place, 
to  keep  it.  in:  this  will  shelter  it  from 
rain,  and  if  you  are  careless  in  nut  putting 
all  the  iire  out  no  damage  will  be  done. 

No.  Jl.— Please  bang  crape  on  the 
knob  of  your  bee  house  door  in  respect  to 
T  swarms  of  your  correspondents  bees 
which  bave/'gone  up,"  "gin  out"  or  "friz." 
Also  tell  your  photographer  to  get  ready 
to  take  a  picture  of  the  longest  faced  bee 
keeper,    er  rather  bee  looser  in  Medina 


county,  (them's  me).  It  is  not  strange 
that  they  died  as  the  thormometor  varied 
It0  in  24  hours  ;  going  as  low  as  19°  be- 
low /.ero.     O,  for  a  beo  house, 

Sinn  Lrc.vs,  Rcmson  Corner*.  (). 

I >ut.  friend  L  bee  houses  don't  always 
save  them  either,  though  wo  think  them  » 
Tory  important  item  in  the  business.  We 
shall  be.  very  happy  to  include  you,  as  we 
want,  "all  sides  to  the  picture"  when  w« 
have  our  apiary  photographed  next  June. 

No.  .V2. — Dear  Notice  : — As  vou  have 
about  quit  making  blunders.  I  didn't  know 
but  you  might  pay  a  premium  on  a  few 
first  class  ones,  so  1  send  you  one  of 
mine,  for  I  am  quite  ingenious  in  that 
direction.  Last  summer  I  had  quite  a 
number  of  empty  combs  and  as  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  home  the  last  of  July  for 
a  long  time,  I  thought  I  would  leave  them 
where  the  bees  would  protect  them  from 
the  bee  moth.  So  I  put  a  second  story 
on  all  my  hives  and  filled  up  with  empty 
combs.  When  I  examined  them  in  the 
iall  those  which  weje  strong  had  stored 
some  surplus,  but  those  which  were  weak, 
some  of  them  being  the  latest  swarms 
made,  had  the  second  story  a  solid  mass 
of  cocoons  and  webs.  Two  or  three 
hives  full  of  empty  comb,  that  had  no 
protection,  but  stood  in  the  sun  with  the 
entrance  open  to  the  moth,  were  not  dis- 
turbed at  all.  MbitAT,. — To  destroy 
combs,  protect  them  weakly  by*  bees.  In 
one  of  the  above  cases  I  placed  a  second 
story  on  a  hive,  with  an  inch  board  hav- 
ing a  two  inch  auger  hole  through  it  be- 
tween the  two  stories.  In  the  fall  I  found 
the  lower  story  filled  with  honey  and  the. 
brood  nest  and  bees  in  the  upper;  which 
hardly  <rocs  to  show  that  the  queen  pre- 
fers to  keep  the  brood  below  in  all  cases. 
C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 

We  are  really  afraid  friend  M.  wasted 
his  time  worse  than  Mr.  Davis  did  in  tak- 
ing care  of  his  hay  and  grain. 

No.  53. — We  are  all  very  much  pleased 
with  your  "Gleanings,"  and  feel  that  thev 
are  to  "turn  over  a  new  leaf"  in  bee  cul- 
ture; by  which  the  business  will  be  .sim- 
plified, popularized  and  made  interesting, 
fashionable  and  profitable;  besides  being 
much  sweeter  than  ever.  1  hope  you 
may  be  able  to  interest  the  ladies  general- 
ly in  the  pursuit:  in  order  to  call  them 
more  ont  of  doors,  and  make  them  more 
interesting  and  healthy.  It  would  do 
very  much  in  the  way  of  abolishing  lonu 
doctor  bilb.  ,1.  H.  Saltsbitry,  M.  D., 
<  'levoland,  0. 

As  the  above  comes  from  one  of  the 
first  physicians  of  the  present  age,  we 
feel  considerably  encouraged  thereby. 
Besides  being  able  to  contribute  to  the  work 
of  opening  up  a  new  branch  of  industry., 
the  fact  that  we  can  also  aid  in  elevating 
the    standard   health   of  our    American 
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women  will  l»e  an  additional  stimulus. 
When  a  physician  tells  us  that  the  neces- 
sity  of  long  "doctors  bills"  may  be  avoid- 
ed, wc  begin  to  have  faith. 

No.  51. — We  went  into  winter  with  nine- 
teen stocks,  most  of  which  had  stores 
sufficient  to  carry  them  through  the  win- 
ter, but  mostly  weak  in  numbers.  1  unit- 
ed a  few  of  the  weakest.  That  was  late 
in  the  fall.  Not  thinking  anything  seri- 
ous would  happen,  I  gave  them  but  little 
attention  until  near  Christmas.  Upon 
examination  I  found  four  stocks  dead. 
The  bees  looked  as  though  water  had  been 
poured  on  them.  Their  combs  were  bad- 
ly soiled  and  very  damp.  What  was  the 
cause  of  their  death  I  cannot  tell.  It  was 
not  for  the  want  of  stores,  for  they  had 
honey  sufficient,  aud  they  had  not  been 
confined  to  the  hive  more  than  two  weeks. 
Some  had  ventilation  and  others  none. 
All  fared  alike  in  that  particular.  But  we 
pass  to  the  next  cold  spell  and  the  same 
happens  to  others,  until  I  have  but  nine 
left,  and  many  of  my  neighbors  have  fared 
the  same  way.  Now,  the  latter  part  of 
last  season  was  the  poorest  that  I  have  ev- 
er  known  in  this  country.  The  bees 
worked  almost  exclusively  on  fruit  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  summer  and  fall.  It 
is  said  by  old  bee-keepers  in  this  section 
that  when  fruit  is  plenty  bees  winter  bad- 
ly. I  believe  that  their  appetite  for  it 
proves  their  destruction,  of  which  any 
one  can  satisfy  themselves  by  going  to  an 
orchard  when  bees  are  working  on  fruit 
late  in  the  fall.  When  the*  evenings  are 
cool  great  numbers  of  them  may  be  seen 
so  heavily  loaded  that  they  cannot  fly. 
lint  do  they  store  cider  for  winter  ?  and 
if  so,  what  effect  does  it  have  on  the  bees  ? 
II.  Pe'den,  Mitchellville,  Tenn. 

Opinions  conflict  in  regard  to  the  ef- 
fect fruit  and  cider  mills  have  on  bees  in 
this  locality.  Lust  fall  our  bees  worked 
strongly  to  aud  from  a  eider  mill  within 
an  eighth  of  a  mile,  aud  stored  some  beau- 
tiful clear  honey  that  tasted  like  apple 
molasses.  This  they  gathered  so  late 
that  we  found  it  almost  impossible  to  keep 
them  from  adding  it  to  their  winter  stores 
of  syrup,  and  many  of  our  colonies  show 
symptoms  of  dysentery  now.  Those  that 
Were  deprived  entirely  of  their  combs 
and  a  new  set  given  them  instead,  Idled 
and  scaled  by  other  colonies  kept  con- 
stantly employed  in  that  way.  are  in  as 
perfect  order  in  every  resped  as  we  could 
wish.  Wts  now  have  great  hopes  that  su- 
gar candy  will  answer  all  purposes  of 
sealed  syrup,  and  will  also  be  the  most 
convenient  way  in  which  we  can  give 
them  an  unlimited  supply.  See  Problem 
ist. 


We  have  before  us  three  number-  ,.i' 
Apieulturisl,  published  by  G.  W.  Church. 
Mexico,  Mo.  The  first  is  headed  Vol.  1. 
No.  2,  April,  1870;  the  second,  Vol.  2 
No.  1,  July,  1^70,  and  the  third  came  to 
hand  the  last  of  February  of  the  present 
year,  dated  Jan.,  18T3,  Vol.  fowr,  No.  1. 
As  typographical  errors  are  "quite 
plenty'1  all  through  ApicuUurisi,  perhaps 
the  above  is  only  that,  and  not  the  inten- 
tion of  making  it  appear  something  more 
than  it  really  is.  We  do  hope  the  cus- 
tom of  "sailing  under  false  colors/'  so 
common  with  "bee  hive  men"  may  no! 
be  adopted  in  Bee  Journals.  When  the 
disposition  is  seen,  whether  in  "Glean- 
ings" or  elsewhere,  we  hope  it  may  be 
shown  up  at  once  and  without  mercy. 
Whenever  it  can  be  shown  that  Apicvl- 
tnri.<i  is  really  in  its  fourth  volume  we 
shall  be  most  happy  to  so  announce  it. 
Terms  $1.00  per  year. 

ADArERTI8EMENT8. 

Advertisements  will  be  received  at  10  cents 
per  line  each  insertion,  cash  in  advance ; 
and  we  require  that  every  Advertiser  satisfies 
us  of  his  responsibility  and  intention  to  do 
all  that  he  agrees,  and  that  his  goods  arc 
really  worth  the  price  asked  for  them. 

V\rAWTED.-300  hives  of  bees  to   be  used 
VV    as  nurses  in  rearing  Italian  Queens. 
Address,  R.  WILKIN, 

Cadi?:,  Harrison  county,  Ohio. 

PRICK     LIST    OF    PURE    ITALIAN 
Queens  and  Bees  from   Shaw  &  Daniel's 
Apiaries,  for  1873: 

For  last  year's  Queens,  sent  as  early  as  the 
weather  is  suitable,  $5  each. 

Tested  Queens,  during  the  season,  $4-  each. 

Untested  Queens  in  June  and  July,  $'. 
each.  After  the;lst  of  August,  $2.50.  All 
Queens  sent  by  mail  warranted  pure  ami 
fertile-    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Nucleus'  Hives  containing  pure  Queen, 
with  6  frames  each,  854  by  95a,  $8  each.  Can 
be  built  up  into  strong  swarms  or  used  for 
wintering  surplus  Queens. 

Full  colonies  in  one  story  Langstroth  Hives, 
ten  frames  each,  $13.  Wide  hives  with  mova- 
ble partition  board  from  14  to  17  frames  each, 
$15,  Two  story  hives  containing  21  frames, 
$15  each. 

American  Hives,  containing  9  frames  with 
space  between  top  bars,  $15  each. 

Each  colony  will  contain   a  young  Queen 

and   9    frames  of  comb,  with  extra  frames. 

Sent  by  express  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Address  ltf 

J.  SHAW  &  SON,  Chatham  Center. 

or  J.  E.  DANIELS.  Lodi,  Medina,  Co.,  (). 


ALSIKE  CLOVER  SEED. -A  nice  ar- 
ticle; 50  cents  per  pound  by  mail  or  35 
cents  by  express.  A.  I-  ROOT  &  CO.,  Me- 
dina, Ohio. 


"ITALIAN  HEES.-We  offer  for  sale  about 
1  200  colonies  of  Italian  Bees  in  the  Ameri 
can  Movable-Comb  Hive.  Also  Queens 
throughout  the  season.  Purity  and  sate  ar- 
rival guaranteed.  For  further  particulars, 
prices,  ,lc,  send  for  circular- 

BALDWIN  BROS., 
2-9  Sandusky,  N.  Y. 


C1HOICE  ITALIAN  <IIIIN  lor  1873. 
/  —I  have  increased  facilities  for  rearing 
Italian  Queens  lor  the  coming  season.  The 
choicest  Queen-Mothers  to  breed  from,  and  no 
black  bees  to  interfere.  Send  stamp  for  cir- 
cular to  \V.  J.  DAVIS,  Youngstown,  Warren 
Co.,  Pa. 
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STARTING  AX  API  A  It  Y. 

No.     5. 

[•]  hope  our  readers  will  nut  object 
to  tbc  Following,  simply  because 
they  have  always  been  taught  differentby, 
for  we  assure  them  that  all  we  here  recom- 
mend wc  have  carefully  tested. 

The  entrances  to  all  the  hives,  in 
our  plan  of  apiary,  should  front 
either  east  or  west,  and  for  several 
reasons  we  prefer  the  former  ;  also,  as  we 
wish  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  complica- 
tion and  simply  aim  to  derive  the  "most 
money  with  least  outlay,  labor,"  etc.,  we 
will  discard  numbering,  and  treat  all  hives 
precisely  alike,  and  make  them  all  as 
nearly  alike  as  possible.  In  short,  our  aim 
should  be  to  make  each  hive  constitute 
such  a  part  of  the  whole  Apiary  as  each 
individual  bee  does  part  of  the  whole  col- 
ony of  bees. 

Now,  the  true  test  of  skill  in  an  apiarist 
is  the  ability  to  make  an  apairy  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  hives  yield  an  aver- 
age of  a  fair  amount  of  honey  per  colony  : 
the  simple  fact  that  one  hive  gave  two  or 
even  three  hundred  pounds,  proves  but  lit- 
tle, for  many  others  may  have  given  little 
or  none,  and  the  general  average  majT  not 
have  exceeded  25  lbs. 

As  a  colony  will  labor  as  well  on  any 
other  set  of  combs  and  brood  as  their  own, 
we  will,  when  we  commence  extracting, 
remove  the  entire  set  of  combs  of  each 
hive  forward  to  the  one  next  it  at  each  op- 
eration, thus  facilitating  our  work  and 
equalizing  our  colonies,  at  the  sunn:  luxe 
Of  course  to  do  this  all  combs  must  fit 
perfectly  any  where:  if  they  do  not,  they 
must  be  made  to,  at  once,  as  well  as  hives. 
covers,  and  everything  else.  In  transfer- 
»ng  (and  this  is  the  month  for  it  with  most 
of  our  readers,  flake  one  comb  each  from 
several  hives  for  the  transferred  bees  to 
cluster  on,  and  as  soon  as  a  frame  is  filled 
with  comb  give  this  to  a  hive  from  which 
one  comb  was  taken,  and  wc  have  very 
little  danger  of  combs  tumbling  down,  for 
the  transferred  combs  are  distributed 
about,  one  in  each  hive;  and  the  trans- 
ferred bees  have  all  good  combs  aud  ac- 


cordingly  are   strong,   and  an  old  colony 

at  once.  In  all  operations  we  are  to  bear 
iu  mind  as  above,  that  no  one  colony  is 
to  be  called  upon  to  furnish  bees,  brood. 
or  combs,  alone,  but  that  all,  or  many,  are 
to  each  bear  a  share  of  the  work.  Swarm- 
ing is  not  to  be  allowed  at  all,  but  if  in- 
crease is  desired,  at  least  ten  colonies  are 
to  build  a  comb  each:  others  arc  to  furn- 
ish bees,  and  still  others,  a  queen,  Young 
bees  that  cannot  Hy  must  have  employ- 
ment besides  caring  for  the  brood  when 
hives  are  populous,  we  therefore  make  it 
a  rule  that  each  colony  has  at  least  one 
frame  unfilled  with  comb  whenever  honey 
is  being  gathered,  as  well  as  empty  comb 
at  all  times. 

The  great  facility  offered  for  moving 
the  combs  about,  iu  the  hive  we  have,  ad- 
vised, is  very  apt  to  induce  "'putting  an 
empty  comb  between  two  brood  combs, 
being  over  done,  especially  quite  early  in 
the  season,  and  we  would  caution  our 
readers  against  spreading  the  cluster  oi 
bees  and  brood  in  this  way  too  far,  Or 
they  may  get  a  severe  check  in  brood- 
rearing  from  unseasonable  weather;  bul 
judidious  spreading  of  the  combs  may  be 
so  done  as  to  oblige  the  queen  to  fill  nearh 
a  whole  comb  entirely  with  eggs,  and  as 
these  eggs  hatch  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
the  nursing  bees  can  i'eed  and  attend  to 
them  systematically,  without  skipping 
about  as  they  usually  do  for  brood  that 
needs  care.  Sealing  over  and  hatching- 
out  also  occur  on  the  "one  job"  system, 
the  cells  are  ready  for  eggs  once 
more,  which  can  be  laid  by  the  queen  a* 
methodically  as  we  would  plant  a  field  of 
corn.  When  a  hive  has  once  got  into  the 
way  of  raising  brood  in  this  manner  it 
will  probably  continue  thus  the  whole  sefct 
son,  and  the  ''goldenshowers  '  of  young 
bees  that  such  a  "  mathematically  de- 
posed "  queen  can  send  to  the  fields  tor 
"loads,''  arc  truly  astonishing. 

In  our  last  we  omitted  to  state  that  our 
bee  home  should  be  so  arranged  that  a 
surplus  of  sawdust  kept  in  the  loft  could 
be  at  any  time  pushed  over  between  the 
upright  joists  to  fill  up  the  space  caused 
by  the   settling  ^  hicli   occurs  as  it  dries 
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out ;  also,  a  small  door  over  one  of  the 
large    ones    gives  access    to    the  loi't  by 

means  of  a  light  ladder. P.  S. — Don't 

leave  the  ladder  up  Saturday  nights  for 
(he  children  might  climb  up  and  play  in 
the  sawdust  on  the  Sabbath. 

But.  Mr.  Novice,  .you  haven  t  consid- 
ered 'box-honey'  at  all,  yet.'' 

"  Why,  yes  we  have  ;  see  Jan.  No.  page 
5.  When  we  get  our  hives  full  of  brood 
and  young  bees  we  are  just  rijrht  to  put 
them  into  the  hives  double  width  and  put 
on  boxes,  etc.." 

" But  how  will  you  prevent  swarming? 
Our  bees  always  swarm,  or  generally  do 
when  their  combs  are  filled,  in  spite  of 
boxes,  and  in  an  apiary  of  50  or  100  stocks 
i-  lipping  the  queen's  wings  does  not  pre- 
vent her  bees  from  joining  in  with  some 
other  swarm.  You  have  also  said  that 
Mich  arrangements  as  Quinby  qiiien-yard 
and  Mrs.  FarnhamUs  non-stUm'mer  would 
not  prevent,  the  bees  from  killing  their 
queen  when  retained  in  that  way." 

'  Yoti  are  right,  and  we  cannot  think  it 
good  policy  to  use  any  means  to  restrain 
swarming  that  is  apt  to  induce  the  bees  to 
replace  their  queen.  It  our  hives  are 
worked  for  box  honey,  for  aught  we  can 
fee  natural  swarming  must  be  allowed, 
and  to  be  frank,  we  have  as  little  patience 
with  one  operation  as  the  other,  for  both 
"seem  to  us  too  disorderly  and  wasteful  to 
be  tolerated  in  a  well  conducted  apiary." 

Kind  readers  all.  our  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  Extractor  may  be  a 
mistaken  one,  but  it  is  honest,  neverthe- 
less. Should  we  presume  to  teach  the 
method  of  securing  the  largest  amount  of 
box  honey  with  least  labor  and  expense, 
as  we  now  do  extracted,  we  should  lie  at- 
tempting that  in  which  we  have,  of  late 
years,  had  but  little  practical  experience, 
and  so  we  hope  to  be  excused:  but  we 
shall  watch  for  and  welcome  anything  new 
that  may  come  cp,  and  try  to  keep  our 
readers  posted  on  the  subject.  That  ex- 
tracted honey  (with  the  market  we  have 
now  fur  il)  can  be  made  to  pay,  even  poor 
season's,  we  haven't  a  doubt,  and  trust  thai 
the  pa  me  may  be  true  of  box  honey. 

CAS  OUR  BEES  BE  IMPROVES? 

"  JyX/"  I>  think  that  any  candid,  reasoning 
'*  individual  will  be  perfectly  satisfied 
fbal  our  Italian,  Egyptian  and  native  bee*! 
time  descended  from  a  common  parent- 
age, by  reading  an  article  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  May,  1872,  entitled: 
'The  Unity  of  the  Human  Species.''  Any 
b<e-kecper  who  has  any  doubts  on  the 
subject  .will  find  it  profitable  to  send  to  1>. 
Af'plcton.V  Co.,  549  Broadway,  for  the 
number  in  question,  and  we  shall  assume, 
in  all  our  future  writings,  that  the  Italians 
are  only  distant  relatives  of  our  common 
bees,  having  accidentally  acquired  valua- 
ble qualities  while  closed  in  from  the  rest 


of  their  family  by    the   encircling  moun- 
tains. 

The  three  yellow  bands,  then,  are  only 
an  indication  of  the  branch  from  which 
they  came,  and  for  superior  honey  gath- 
erers it  is  much  more  important  that  we 
select  colonies  to  rear  queens  from,  that 
have  desirable  qualities  practically  con- 
sidered, than  that  they  have  three  or  more 
yellow  bands,  or,  in  fact,  that  they  have 
yellow  bands  at  all  :  only  that,  at  present, 
our  best  honey  gatherers  are  yellow  band- 
ed. 

We  will  give  afewfacts  to  illustrate  ibis, 
and  we  presume  almost  all  intelligent  and 
observing  bee-keepers  can  give  as  many 
similar  one-'. 

About  three  years  ago  we  bad  a  fine 
colony  of  cross  hybrids  that  persisted  in 
building  little  bits  of  comb  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  main  comb,  and  by  no  manner 
of  means  could  we  cure  them  of  it.  \\ 
they  built  a  new  comb,  it  was  sure  to  be 
abundantly  interspersed  with  these  ''fins," 
and  on  giving  them  a  complete  set  of  the 
finest  comb  we  had,  placed  as  near  as  they 
could  be  used,  we  found  them  in  three 
days  all  "edgewise"  again,  and  all  we 
could  do  was  to  pinch  off  these  extras 
every  time  the  comb  was  "extracted." 
The  next  season,  in  that  hive  and  no  oth- 
er, we  found  the  same  peculiarity,  but  as 
they  were  strong  and  industrious,  we  rath- 
er liked  to  study  their  idiosyneracy. 

In  June  their  queen  was  lost  carelessly, 
and  another  substituted  immediately:  and 
strange  to  say,  when  the  new  workers  em- 
erged, Ave  had  sensible  comb  builders  once 
more,  and  have  had  since. 

1'oes  any  one  doubt  but  that  queens 
raised  from  this  queen  might,  some  of 
them,  have  shown  the  same  trait,  and 
that  constant  encouragement  might  have 
developed,  in  a  brief  time,  a  race  of  bees 
all  having  that  trait  developed  in  such  di- 
rection as  we  chose  to  encourage  ? 

Again,  most  bees,  when  shaken  in  front 
of  the  hive,  crawl  directly  in  ;  yet  \\g 
have  had  two  colonies  that  always  per- 
sisted in  crawling  into  some  other  place: 
and  one  of  them  was  a  "perfect  bother' 
for  a  whole  season,  until  she  crawled  off 
with  a  few  followers  and  "lost  herself. 

When  the  young  bees  hatched  from  n 
succeeding  queen  in  the  same  hive,  they 
showed  no  such  disposition,  and  as  the 
former  were  dark  hybrids  and  the  latter 
yellow,  we  had  the  spectacle  of  the  dark 
old  bees  crawling  away,  and  the  young 
yellow  ones  going  home  as  "honest  bees 
should  do." 

We  presume  Mr.  Darwin  would  say,  in 
both  cases  we  have  mentioned,  that  these 
sports  would  cure  themselves  unless  man 
steps  in  and  encourages  tlTem,  for  the  bad 
comb-builders  would  die  in  bad  seasons  in 
consequence  of  poor  economy  in  the  use 
of  their  wax,  and  the  "perambulating" 
queens,  when  the  extractor  is  used,  would 
oltenest  gel  lost. 

Now,  fellow  bee-keepers,  do  we  not 
sometimes  play  the  "mischief  by  saving 
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queens  thqi  would  die  naturally,  and  thus 
frustrate  the  order  of  nature  by  letting  or 
causing  some  other  to  survive  than  llie 
strongest?  In  selecting  our  queen-;  to 
rear  from,  do  we  always  think  what  desi- 
rable qualities  we  wish  to  perpetuate? 
We  don't  care  for  light-colored  bees,  unless 
we  are  sure  other  qualities  always  follow. 
The  queen  that  raised  our  lightest  and 
most  beautiful  bees  was  one  of  the  poor- 
est we  ever  had,  and  her  daughter,  raised 
from  her  in  her  third  season,  was  almost 
as  bad.  The  full  banded,  rather  dark  bees 
have  given  us  most  honey,  and  during 
poor  seasons,  like  our  last,  those  we  felt 
sure  were  full-blood  Italians  were  far 
ahead  of  hybrids. 

Who  has  not  noticed  that,  swarms  from 
certain  hives  are  almost  sure  to  go  off, 
and  others  the  reverse? 

We  think  it  possible,  even  in  our  brief 
day,  to  rear  bees  that  are  not  disposed 
to  swarm  (like  non-sitters  among  poultry, 
lor  instance);  nor  to  sting;  nor  to  build 
crooked  combs;  nor  to  crawl  all  over  their 
hive  or  outside  of  it  when  handled;  nor 
to  get  lost  or  do  anything  else  undesira- 
ble; but,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  neat  and 
rapid  comb-builders,  energetic  nurses,  ex- 
peditious and  indefatigable  honey  gather- 
erers,  but  not  robbers,  and  perfectly  will- 
ing to  give  up  all  their  honey  in  the  fall, 
and  take  enough  sugar  syrup  out  of  a 
"teakettle  feeder"  in  a  couple  of  hours 
(  »r  more)  to  last  them  all  winter,  so  they 
won't  have  the  dys-en-te-ry. 
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MAKIJfft  FRAMES, 

iood  frames  will  last  a  lifetime  it 
ill  certainly  pay  to  take  some  pains 
in  making  them,  and  as  we  handle  them 
many  times  each  season,  ever  ounce  of 
useless  wood  or  metals  should  be  dispens- 
ed with.  "Whether  they  are  put  together 
with  nails  or  otherwise,  if  the  top  bar  ex- 
ceeda  one  foot  in  length  we  should  make 
them  tapering  so  as  to  give  the  greatest 
strength  in  the  middle  where  it  is  needed, 
for  our  frames  we  get  out  strips  from  J 
lumber  18 J  inches  long  by  0-16  in  width, 
and  these  when  sawed  from  each  end  un- 
til the  saw  cuts  met  in  the  middle  gave  us 
the  proper  taper,  and  the  pieces  that 
came  off'  were  right  for  the  ends  of  the 
frame.  We  now  do  it  much  neater  and 
quicker  by  sawing  completely  through  at 
once  ;  thus : 


Let  A  represent  a  piece  of  board  18] 
inches  long  by  3J-,  broad  at  each  end,  and 
3J  at  the  middle;  if  our  strip  B  is  held 
Jirmly  against  this  and  the  straight  tide  of 
A  placed  against  the  saw  guage  so 
;0  that  the  path  of  the  saw  is  along  the  . 
dotted  line;  we    shall  have    the  desired 


shape.  To  hold  R  in  the  curved  position 
while  being  sawed,  we  nail  fast  to  A  near 
each  end  a  piece  like  C,  the  broad  end  of 
course  hooking  ever  J)  to  keep  it  tight  up 
to  A.  A  small  block  will  also  be  needed 
nailed  against  the  end  of  A  to  keep  the 
strips  from  slipping  back  and  another 
small  strip  nailed  across  the  middle  of  A 
with  a  sharp  metal  point  projecting  in  lo 
Bjust  sufficiently  to  keep  it  from  crowd- 
ing the  saw,  completes  the  arrangement. 
We  need  hardly  add  that  the  top  of  the 
buzz  saw  table  should  be  elevated  so  far 
that  the  saw  just  reaches  through  olir  : 
stuff,  to  prevent  sawing  off  our  clamps  (.' 
The  space  between  A  and  projections 
on  C  should  just  allow  our  strips  to  go  in 
easily. 

EGOS  FOR  If  ATCWIKG. 

|f  AM  afraid  your  ''25  cts.  queens''  will 
ILj  ruin  the  trade.  Don't  you  think  you 
have  the  thing  to  too  fine  a  point  ?  I  for 
one  am  willing  to  try  it,  but  if  J  find  ir 
will  not  pay,  reserve  the  privilege  of 
stopping  at  any  time.  For  50  cents  1 
would  agree  to  put  the  comb  in  a  wooden 
box  so  there  would  be  but  very  little  dan- 
ger but  what  it  would  carry  safely ;  would 
also  be  willing  to  notify  customers  on 
what  day  I  would  send  it.  I  have  a  queen 
now,  received  in  October  last,  of  the 
"I'npper  Dadant"  importation. 

T.  G.  McGaw,  Lock  Box  64. 
Monmouth, Warren  Co..  111.,  May  1,' 73. 

We  have  in  prior  years  sent  eggs  by 
mail,  and  hereby  inform  you  that  we 
cheerfully  concede  to  your  proposition  : 
'To  send  a  piece  of  comb  with  pure  eggs 
for  25  cents.!'  From  experience  we  have 
found  that  a  paper  box,  of  suitable  size, 
the  cover  held  on  with  a  rubber  string,  so 
the  contents  may  be  examined,  is  by  far 
?he  best  way  ;  to  ship  to  places  where  the 
mail  is  to  be  carried  on  horse-back  we  use 
a  it'o  box. 

As  a  partial  answer  to  problem  0,  1 
give  you  the  following  :  "In  June  72,  wo 
sent  a  piece  of  comb  2x3  inches  to  Deer 
Lodge,  Montana  Territory,  for  J.  M<-- 
Dottgall,  (who  is  now  breeding  queens  for 
us))  from  which  he  raised  5  queens ;  the 
comb  was  G\  days  in  transit,  and  passed 
through  territory  having  a  temperature  of 
from  JO  to  !'0  degrees. 

JO.   KUETCHMEU  it  Co.," 

Comr.o,  Montgomery  Co.,  Iowa,  Apr.  7,  '!?< 

As   for  ourselves  we  have  as  yet  been 

unable  to  obtain  an  imported   queen,  but. 

hope  to  receive  one  in  time  for  business. 


Asqther  Straw. — For  lady  bee  keep 
ers;  rubber  cords  or  bands   slipped    over 
the  drawers  at  the  ankles,  and   sleeves  at 
the  wrists,  are  a  very  good  protection. 
0,  Nowhere, 
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Medina,  May  1,  1873. 

We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement 
of  Annals  of  Bee  Culture  in  this  number. 
While  we  can  unhesitatingly  recommend 
Annate,  we  are  compelled  to  say  the 
theory  advocated  in  "Progressive  Bee  Cul- 
ture" seems  to  us  erroneous,  hut  hope  all 
bee  keepers  who  care  to.  will  judge  of  the 
matter  themselves.     Gen.   Adair  may  he 

right  and  we  wrong. 

♦  ^  » — 

The  North  American  Bee  Journal  for 
April  contains  some  quite  valuable  articles 
on  wintering.  The  fact  of  our  being  no- 
ticed in  terms  not  flattering  in  the  same 
number,  does  not  hinder  us  from  recog- 
nizing its  value  in  general  matters.  If  it 
will  help  our  friends  to  read  us  under- 
standingly,  we  will  add  that  it  was  sub- 
scribers to  King's  Journal  who  supposed 
they  were  taking  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal. If  similarity  of  names  makes  no 
confusion  elsewhere;  we  will  drop  the  sub- 
ject.             _ 

We  are  making  arrangements  to  have 
some  photographs  of  our  apiary  taken 
next  month,  or  as  soon  as  the  grape  vines 
are  fully  leaved  out.  They  will  he  8x10 
size,  and  will  cost  us  at  the  rate  of  $2.">.00 
per  hundred,  and  will  he  mailed  to  such 
of  our  friends  as  wish  them  for  30  cents 
each;  also  we  will  mail  a  copy  to  any  one 
sending  us  $1.50  for  two  subscribers. 
Those  who  have  sent  us  ">.'>  cents  will 
therefore  only  need  to  send  us  one  new 
subscriber;  and  those  who  have  sent  us 
two,  if  they  will  advise  us  of  the  fact,  will 
receive  the  photograph  as  soon  as  out. 
Of  course  the  same  name  can  be  counted 
but  once,  and  only  those  can  be  counted 
from  whom  we  have  received  the  full  T.'i 
cents.  They  may  not  possess  any  great 
amount  of  beaut}',  but  we  trust  they   will 


aid  in  explaining  the  arrangement  of  our 
apiary  and  appliances. 

•  »  •  — 

With  the  amount  of  testimony  on  hand 
in  favor  of  sugar  syrup  for  winter  stores, 
we  think  we  are  excusable  in  considering 
the  matter  settled,  at  least  for  the  present. 
It  now  only  .remains  for  us  to  consider 
how  we  can  with  the  least  trouble  give  our 
colonies  enough  sealed  up  in  their  combs 
to  last  them  through  the  winter  months. 
We  should  also  be  quite  thankful  for  any 
facts  from  those  who  have  tried  candy  or 
"loaf  sugar."  Mr.  Quinby  suggests  the 
latter  and  has  made  some  experiments 
with  it.  How  can  coffee  sugar  be  made 
as  hard  and  firm  at  small  expense? 

Shortly  after  our  article  in  the  March 
number,  wherein  we  mentioned  the  per- 
fect capabilities  of  our  wind  mill  to  with- 
stand storms,  a  small  hurricane  twisted 
the  vane  off,  and  then  very  quickly  de- 
molished the  entire  wood  work  of  the 
sails.  Examination  showed  that  the  shaft 
of  the  vane  close  up  to  the  casting  was  a 
poor,  cross  grained  piece  of  timber,  and 
the  only  wonder  was  that  it  stood  so  long. 
Had  the  vane  held  its  place  the  mill  would 
have  been  safe  against  any  blow  that 
ordinary  buildings  withstand.  One  bad 
piece  of  material  put  in  carelessly,  oc- 
casioned the  whole  damage,  which  stop- 
ped 'bee  hives"  for  about  four  days  and 
cost  us  over  $50.00. 

"Moral.  In  buying  or  constructing  a 
wind  mill,  insist  on  having  the  vane,  most 
especially,  strong  and  secure. 

In  our  own  apiary  we  have  lost  13  colo- 
nies out  of  71.  With  the  exception  of 
perhaps  two  out  of  the  thirteen,  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  deciding  where  the  trouble 
lay,  and  how  the  loss  might  have  been 
avoided.  Reports  from  all  points  seem  to 
show  that  more  bees  were  lost  in  1  lie  last 
pari  of  February  and  March,  than  in  the 
previous  winter  months,  and  in  many  cas- 
es after  they  had  been  enabled  to  fly  out. 
We  are  anxious  for  all  the  facts  we  can 
get,  but  shall  be  obliged  to  drop  the  sub- 
ject now  until  another  winter  approaches. 
Although  some  report  decidedly  in  favor 
of  out-door  wintering,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  testimony  would  indicate  frost 
proof  repositories  the  safest.  Please  give 
us  your  plans  and  opinions  all;  if  we  can- 
not publish  them,  'twill  aid  us  much  in  de- 
ciding; what  to  advise  in  future. 
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There  seems  to  be  quite  an  error  pro* 
valent  in  regard  to  the  "dollar"  hive,  ft 
is  the  plan  of  making  the  case  to  hold  the 
frames,  only,  wherein  it  differs  from 
other  hives,  and  the  same  idea  will 
answer  for  "a  case  to  hold  frames  for 
American  hive,  Gallup  hive,  Quinby 
hive  or  any  other  hive  so  far  as  we  know, 
and  one  story,  or  rather  a  ease  sufficient 
to  hold  the  number  of  combs  required  for 
the  brood  and  for  wintering,  can  be  made 
for  $1.00;  no  matter  what  size  or  form  of 
frame  be  used,  and  two  of  them  will  be 
needed  for  surplus.  IT  frames  be  pre- 
ferred spread  out  horizontally  make  hive 
of  double  width  (see  Jan.  No.,  page  5,) 
and  if  the  Quinby  or  Hazen  form  be  de- 
sired use  two  stories  of  double  width  ; 
these  will  cost  three  dollars  instead  of 
two,  and  can  at  any  time  be  used  for 
frames  instead  of  boxes,  and  with  40 
frames  (common  kind)  at  2.}  cents  each, 
the  total  expense  of  a  mammoth  hive 
equal  to  the  wants  of  any  colony,  under 
any  circumstances,  is  only  $4.00.  Re- 
moving a  part  or  all  of  the  sides  of  a 
hive  tc  get  out  the  frames,  or  using  close 
fitting  frames  of  any  description,  would 
make  it  perfectly  imposible  for  us  to  open 
and  close  hives  with  anything  like  the 
rapidity  we  do  at  present.  We  do  not 
kill  our  bees  in  removing  combs  and  sel- 
dom use  smoke.  The  dollar  hive  is  not 
our  hive  but  can  be  made  easily  at  the 
price,  by  any  hive  manufacturer.  ' 


"Oh,  papa!  Can't  we  make  a  grape- 
vine grow  up  each  post,  and  then  meet 
the  next,  one  overhead,  so  we  can  walk  un- 
der it?" 

"  Novice,  with  hammer  in  one  hand  and 
saw  in  the  other,  staring  in  open-mouthed 
astonisbment  first  at  his  "precocious  off- 
spring," and  then  at  the  grapevine  trellis- 
es, replies  : 

"Yes,  my  son,  your  idea  is  most  excellent 
and  opportune:  for  our  three-fool  trellis- 
es will  prove  rather  small  for  a  vigorous 
Concord  without  an  amount  of  pinching 
back  that  would  be  irksome.  A  piece  of 
hoop  timber  can  easily  be  nailed  against 
the  first  trellis,  the  other  end  extending 
up  in  the  air  and  down  again  to  the  post 
i>f  the  next  trellis,  making  an  arch  or  bow 
of  such  heighth  as  to  admit  walking  under 
if  easily. 

The  effect  of  these  'arches  of  foliage.' 
and  later,  when  they  are  covered  with 
gracefully  drooping  pendants'  of  'pur- 
ple'  " 

"Tie  'em  up  with  blue  ribbons,"  inter- 
rupts "P,  Of.,"  at  which  Novice  breaks 
down. 

P.  S. — Novice,  Jr.,  thinks  if  he  is  but 
ten  years  old,  his  plan  should  be  patented, 
but  his  papa  tells  him  he  thinks  pat- 
ents— —  "Supper  is  ready,"  announces 
Mrs.  N.,  and  Novice  forgets  both  poetry 
and  patents,  at  least  for  the  present. 


Ill  A  l>S    OF   ORAIX  FROM  DIFFER. 
i:m  FIELDS, 

Ho.  .">.'>. — Dkar  Novice: — Do  you  know 
why  bees  sometimes  leave  the  hive  during 
the  winter,  if  there  is  a  day  warm  enough 
for  them  to  fly?  During  this  last  week 
the  weather  has  been  pretty  warm  and 
several  stocks  have  left  their  hives  and 
joined  themselves  to  others.  If  the\ 
keep  on  at  this  rate  1  will  only  have  one 
large  stock  next  season.  If  the  bees 
would  only  settle  together,  I  could  pur 
them  back,  but  they  separate  amonti  the 
hives  and  force  themselves  in  to  them.  I 
cannot  understand  why  they  do  this,  for 
alt  have  plenty  of  honey ;  there  is  no  sign 
of  dysentery  among  them  and  they  even 
leave  brood  in  the  combs. 

('has.  10.  Widexeh,  Cumberland. 

M.wuuSth,  1sT.°,. 

Tbe  above  is  some  thing  decidedly  be- 
yond our  comprehension,  and  we  would 
enquire  if  this  happens  with  bees  wintered 
on  their  summer  stands,  as  a  general 
thing.  We  have  noticed  solitary  instance* 
of  the  kind  but  never,  Ave  supposed,  with 
strong,  healthy  colonies.  Caging  all  the 
queens  would  be  coiisiderable°trouble  and 
would  even  then  only  prevent  losing  them. 
for  they  at  such  times  do  not  hesitate  to 
desert  their  queens,  and  a  contracted  en- 
trance would  lie  but  little  better.  Give  us 
all  the  facts  we  can  have  in  the  matter. 
and  we  will  find  a  remedy  we  think.  Mr 
W.  adds  further  : 

1st.  Do  you  allow  your  bees  to  swarm? 
2d.  How  do  you  give  meal  to  bees?  1 
have  tried  everything  but  they  will  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  3d.  Is 
maple  sugar  lit  for  bees  fc0  eat?  4th.  Do 
you  use  the  same  quantity  of  sugar  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  when  making  feed  to 
stimulate  the  bees  in  spring?  5th.  In 
an  apiary  of  your  kind,  don't  your  young 
queens  sometimes  gel  "muddled?"  .' 

1st.  Never  it'  we  can  help  it:  though 
Minn  limes  they  swarm  without  being  'al- 
lowed: '  we  think  the  proper  use  of  the 
extractor  will  rarely  fail  to  be  a  perfect 
preventive;  we  know  of  none  other. 
2d.  We  used  to  coax  them  near  it  wit h 
honey,  but  of  late  years  they  "go  for  it" 
very  soon  of  their  own  accord.  3d.  In 
the  spring  and  perhaps  if  very  pure  for 
winter  use  also.  Ith.  For  sprang  feeding 
we  observe  no  rule  and  don't  think  it  mat- 
ters. If  too  thick  they  can  fetch  water, 
and    i!     the    reverse    evaporate  it.     Stli 

Never. 

No.  56. — Where  I  live  is  rather  a  poor 
place  to  keep  bees  after  the  middle  of  Ju- 
ly, and  about  thirty  miles  north  west  front 
here  it  is  first-rate  after  that  date  on  the 
Monarda  Punctata,  which  yields  till  frost 
plenty  of  honey,  and  the  best  kind,  even 
better  than  basswood.  There  is  nobody 
up  there  who  has  used  a  machine  that  J 
know  of.  Only  box  honey,  of  which  1 
bought  a  box  for  a  treat  to  my  friends,  al- 
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though  I  had  a  half  ton  of  white  clover 
and  basswood,  and  have  pot  all  yet,  but 
two  kegs  often  gallons  each,  which  I  sold 
for  15c.  per  pound  to  a  store  in  Madison. 
I  find  that  it  will  grow  anywhere  if  culti- 
vated, and  in  very  poor  sandy  land  with- 
out cultivation.  I  raised  some  of  it  in 
my  garden  last  season,  and  I  tell  you  it 
gave  me  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  to  see 
the  bees  work  upon  it.  It  is  far  ahead  of 
catnip  or  anything  else  that  I  have  seen  ; 
there  are  other  flowers  that  they  work  on 
as  well,  but  they  don't  get  the  honey  so 
plenty.  When  you  see  them  going  quickly 
trombone  flower  to  another,  just  about  long 
enough  to  smell  them,  there's  not  much 
honey  there. 

James  McLay,  Madison,  Wis. 

We  hope  our  friend  will  send  us  some 
seed  of  the  Monarda  for  our  experiment- 
al honey  garden.  His  remarks  in  regard 
to  the  hasty  visits  bees  give  some  flowers 
we  believe  correct,  for  bees,  like  "we  poor 
mortals,"  sometimes  work  industriously 
early  and  late  and  yet  get  but  "little  hon- 
ey." We  propose  to  test  the  honey  quali- 
ties of  all  plants  of  which  seeds  are  sent 
us  (so  far  as  we  can  on  a  small  scale,)  and 
will  report  at  the  proper  season.  Please 
give  names  and  description  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

No.  57. — Novice: — Our  bees  are  carry- 
ing in  wheat  flour  at  a  fearful  rate.  Have 
had  an  unusually  severe  winter,  but  look 
for  a  glorious  long  season  this  year.  Do 
keep  us  posted  on  the  honey  market. 
We  are  going  for  extracted  honey  entire- 
ly, and  expect  to  have  tons  to  sell.  In 
haste, 

S.  W.  Cole,  Andrew  Chapel,  Tenn. 

Feb.  6th,  1873. 

Clad  to  hear  it.  No  danger  of  too 
much. 

Xo.  53. — I  have  for  years  made  the 
simplified  Langstroth  Hive  you  recom- 
mend, and  my  honey  extractor  is  all  that 
could  be  desired,  with  a  stationary  can 
and  galvanized  screen  inside,  made  by  a 
neighbor  mechanic. 

S.  Luethi,  Gnadenhutten,  0. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Luethi.  We  wish  a  few 
more  would  get  neighbor  mechanics  to  do 
i he  same.  In  our  instructions  for  making 
an  extractor  in  our  Feb.  No.,  we  supposed 
we  had  given  all  the  directions  necessary, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  all  bee  keepers 
knew  that  an  extractor  was  simply  a  frame 
10  hold  the  combs  from  breaking,  while 
they  were  revolved  inside  of  a  can  to 
catch  the  honey  that  flew  out  by  centrifu- 
gal force  ;  and  we  endeavored  to  give  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  way  of  making  it, 
yet  we  are  almost  discouraged  at  the  num- 
ber of  letters  from  all  points,  saying  they 
can't  make  it  out.  Perhaps  those  that  we 
have  assisted  most  and  do  "make  it  out, 
don't  write  ua  because  they  have  no 
occasion  to,     We  will  hope  so  any  way 


i  Encouraging!     Three  just  report  having 
succeeded.  I 

No.  59. — E.  M.  Johnson,  of  Mentor,  0., 
Jan.  1st,  1873,  writes  as  follows  : 

lam  trying  the  "vinegar  bitter?,''  as  recom- 
mended by  the  anonymous  writer  in  the  Jour- 
nal, and  so  fai  it  is  doing  finely.  The  stock- 
fed  with  it  are  as  small  and  lively  as  in  sum- 
mer. The  size  of  the  bees  is  meant  and  net 
the  strength  of  the  swarm,  while  those  eating 
honey  are  already  getting  distended,  and  if 
they  are  confined  long  without  getting  out 
nro  going  to  suffer  with  dysentery  ;  have  on 
ly  a  couple,  however,  that  show  any  signs  of 
it  ;  neither  did  1  have  more  than  two  or  three 
Inst  year,  until  March,  after  which  I  lost  about 
one  hundred  swarms.  15.  M.  Johnson, 

Mentor,  0. 
Xo.  CO- 
li.  II.  Dixon,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  asks: 
"How  shall  I  make  a  feeder  for  encouraging 
brood  for  every  day  feeding  ?  Can  young  fer- 
tilized queens  be  kept  in  cages  in  large  hives 
with  laying  queens  at  liberty,  two  or  thret* 
weeks?  How  can  I  keep  swarms  from  issuing, 
without  cutting  out  queen  cells  or  clipping 
queen  ?  The  best  way  of  keeping  empty  comb 
through  the  summer,  and  comb  with  honey 
in?--- 

1st.  Don't  have  a  feeder;  turn  up  one 
corner  of  the  quilt  and  pour  the  feed  on 
their  backs. 

2d.  Generally,  but  expect  exceptions 
when  they  are  not  gathering  honey. 

3d.  Take  all  their  honey  away  with  ex 
tractor. 

4th.  Put  em  in  a  dollar  hive  and  "pile 
'em  up." 

Xo.  iJL — "  How  am  1  to  manage  to  ov- 
erhaul hives  in  the  cold,  bleak  weather  of 
April,  to  cut  out  moldy  combs,  clean  out 
dead  bees,  contract  space,  feed  to  get  bees 
to  breed,  etc  ?  When  the  weather  is  chilly 
and  damp  the  bees  fly  out  on  account  of 
the  disturbance,  get  chilled  and  never  re- 
turn  Is  it  not  about  time  for  me  to 

stop  fooling  away  money  and  time  on 
bees?  on  the  ground  that  the  section  is 
unfavorable  or  I  am  unqualified  for  the 
business  of  bee  culture.  Think  of  it — 1 
have  been  trying  to  get  a  start  for  the  past 
three  years — have  paid  out  for  bees  alone 
not  less  than  sixty  dollars,  for  lumber 
hives  and  fixings,  enough  to  bring  it  up 
to  a  hundred — my  wife  says  more  than 
time  enough  to  make  as  much  more — two 
hundred  dollars  is  a  large  sum  for  a  poor 
man  with  a  large  family.  Last  fall  1  had 
managed  at  a  cash  cost  of  all  they  were 
worth,  and  trouble  and  worry  enough  to 
pretty  nearly  add  as  much  more,  to  get 
four  hives.  But  what  I  consider  to  have  been 
the  strongest  one,  is  dead ;  one  of  them 
is  rather  weak ;  two  have  no  brood,  yet  they 
have  queens  and  eggs.  The  one  that  is 
dead  had  nothing  but  honey;  the  weakest 

living  one  had  nearly  all  sugar  syrup 

If  the  bee  fever  continues  to  rage  what 
section  had  I  better  emigrate  to? 
Very  Respectfully,  Yours, 

An  Unsuccessful  Novice; 

Never   cut  out   moldy  comb,  however 

bad,  until  you  have  found  by  putting  one 

comb  at  a  time  in  the  middle  of  a  strong 

folony  in  May  or  June,  that  they  won't 
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make  it  good  ami  use  it  at  once.  We  have 
never  failed  in  getting  our  icor.il  comlis 
made  good  if  given  a  eolony  of  Italians 
or  Hybrids.  When  absolutely  necessary 
take  your  bees  to  a  warm  room  to  over- 
haul, but  otherwise  never  disturb  them  in 
weather  that  will  prevent  their  returning 
to  the  hive,  for  we  can't  afford  to  lose  bees 
in  the  spring  "no  how."  Follow  instruc- 
tions given  in  ''Starting  an  Apiary"  and 
you  can't  well  go  wrong.  Haven't  you 
wailed  some  of  the  $200  for  patents? 
Hither  you  have  the  value  of  the  money 
hi  materials,  etc.,  or  it  has  not  been  ju- 
diciously expended.  As  we  have  said  be- 
fore, we  insist  again,  that  the  greatest  dif- 
fi  renee  is  in  the  bee  keeper,  and  notseas- 
ons  or  localities.  Experience  will  show 
you  where  you  have  i'ailed,  and  if  good  re- 
sults have  been  made,  with  bees  in  your 
vicinity,  they  probably  can  be  again. 
Don't  emigrate,  but  see  if  you  can't  give 
us  a  better  report  ere  long. 

No.  G2. — I  don't  know  but  that  our  bee 
doctors  will  make  "confusion  worse  con- 
founded'' by  their  teachings,  (compare 
together  the  last  two  numbers  of  the 
American.  Bee  Journal,  at  Washington, 
for  instance),  but  we  learners  still  "want 
to  know. "  Yon  may  perhaps  remember 
that  Gallup  and  I  had  a  short  passage  at 
arms  some  time  ago  about  wire  gauze. 
Notwithstanding,  1  still  use  the  gauze 
and  think  it  a  very  convenient  thing  to 
keep  the  bees  from  gnawing  through  the 
quilt  or  sticking  it  fast  to  the  frames  with 
propolis.  And  then  it  is  so  nice  in  the 
spring  to  turn  back  your  quilt  and 
sprinkle  stimulating  food  through  the 
gauze  on  the  cluster  of  bees  beneath ; 
and  no  danger  of  even  cross  hybrids 
standing  on  their  heads,  netting  in  a  pas- 
ion,  or  going  for  you  like  a  shower  of 
shot— [Dec.  21st., '72.'] 

Wkll  "Novice,"  I  don't  know  but  that 
f  too  will  have  to  swing  "my  old  bat. 
Bees  so  nice,  bright  and  active.  No  rob- 
bing this  spring;  no  use  to  try,  too  many 
wideawake  guardato  lace.  Bees  carrying 
in  Hour,  pollen,  and  water,  and  drones  on 
the  wing  to-day.  Guess  they. .don't  know 
v.  hat  an  arctic  winter  has  lately  visited 
these  parts,  and  consigned  most  of  their 
summer-stand  sisters  to  the  shades.  Per- 
haps theydon't  lookwith  an  artistic  eycon 
tin'  bright  and  symmetrical  appearance  of 
"our  city,"  caused  by  an  application  of 
v.  lute  paint,  combined  with  a  "honey-comb" 
arrangement  of  the  apiary,  "a  la,"  '-'Nov- 
ice," though  they  till  the  air  with  their  mu- 
sic. D.  P.  Lank. 
Ki»siiKOM>x<;.Kock  Co., Wis.  Apr.  19,  "i'.'>. 

We  don't  know  how  the  doctors  get 
along  wintering,  but  do  know  we  succeed 
will)  very  little  trouble.  Thanks  for  the 
idea   of  stimulative   feeding. 

No.  Go. — And  now,  if  you  judge  the 
length  of  a  man's  face  by  the  number  of 
bees  lost  (as  friend  Lucas  does),  just  put 
me  down  as  the  longest-faced  bee  man  in 
Summit  county.     I  suppose  you  can  judge 


somewhat  how  a  poor  fellow  feels  under 
such  circumstances.  Not  much  discour- 
aged, but  a  little  tired.  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  own  it,  but  truth  must  out.  1 
have  lost  oo  swarms  last  winter  and  this 
spring,  the  greatest  loss  I  have  ever  sus- 
tained, and  I  am  not  alone  in  our  town, 
for  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  all  the 
bees  are  dead.  Old  fogies  have  fared  the, 
best  this  winter,  and  they  have  nothing  to 
brag  of.  I  had  a  great  many  die  out,  leav- 
ing plenty  of  honey  in  their  combs.  1 
have  a  nice  lot  of  combs  in  frames  for 
oxer  50  single  hives.  My  intension  is  now 
to  build  up  swarms  this  summer  and  not 
make  honey  only  in  a  few  hives  scattered 
abroad  amongst  my  neighbors.  I  was  to 
blame  in  my  great  loss;  it  being  late 
when  I  returned  from  Nebraska  (I  not 
having  reduced  my  two  story  hives  before 
going  West)  and  the  weather  being  so  un- 
favorable I  neglected  to  do  any  thing  with 
them  at  the  time,  hoping  tho  weather 
would  change  for  the  better;  a  delusive 
hope.  This  being  the  second  time  in  15 
years  that  1  have  left  my  bees  out  of  the 
house,  with  about  the  same  result;  a  too 
dear  experience,  I  hope,  for  me  to  try 
again.  Thomas  Piekson,  Ghent,  O. 
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To  those  who  are  anxiously  and  pa-t 
tiently  working  for  simplicity  and  ease  in 
handling  hives  and  bees,  I  would  ask  a 
question  and  offer  a  suggestion  for  their 
digestion,  if  you  please.  I  use  no  gloves,  ■ 
and  seldom  a  veil,  and  when  I  get  stung 
I  squeeze  the  poison  and  sting  out  of  the 
skin  with  my  thumb  nail  against  the  fore 
finger.     Keep  the  thumb  nail  long. 

I  would  like  to  hear  of  an  extractor  at 
a  reasonable  price.  From  §10  to  $18  and 
express  charges  is  simply  prohibition  to 
the  great  majority  of  bee-keepers.  The 
inside,  or  running  parts,  might  be  made 
portable,  packed  in  small  bulk  and  septal 
less  expense,  with  instructions  for  putting 
together  and  use.  The  can,  or  outside 
part,  could  be  made  by  any  tinsmith,  or  a 
half  barrel  might  be  used  in  an  emergen- 
cy. There  might  be  a  patent  here  for 
some  of  our  landsharks. 

Those  that  are  troubled  with  their  bees 
'laying  out"  can  cure  that  by  a  wire  cloth 
bottom  board.  An  opening  at  least  1  foot 
square,  covered  with  wire  cloth  8x8  strands 
to  the  inch,  and  a  slide  to  close  tight,  stop- 
ping all  draft  when  necessary,  I  consider 
indispensable,  in  very  hot  weather,  even 
when  they  have  plenty  of  room  inside. 
Wm.  11.  Kirk,  Chesire,  Conn. 

We  can  furnish  the  inside  work  for  an 
extractor  for  $2.U(t:  gearing  included, 
$3.50.  This  includes  everything  except 
the  barrel  or  can;  two  size  castings  are 
made,  viz:   to  tit  17  and  20  inch  cans. 

With  movable  bottom  board  we  should 
think  an  opening  covered  with  wire  cloth 
unnecessary^ 
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MO.  10.  How  can  we  bingo  a  cover  fu 
a  dollar  hive  in  such  a  wa\  thai  it 
will  open  ami  sliul  nicely  and  still  be 
capable  of  being  removed  instantly  with- 
out 'A  screwdriver  or  other  tools,  and  also 
be  attached  with  equal  facility  to  anj 
other  hive?  Such  a  binge  could  be  made 
but  is  there  n ol  something  in  the  markel 
already  at  a  low  price  by  the  quantity  ? 
We  think  we  should  abandon  the  idea  of 
having  a  handle  in  the  center  of  the 
cover,  for  a  quilt  is  all  the  cover  needed 
in  wintering  or  in  carrying  frames  aboul 
in  the  apiary  and  is  much  lighter.  15y 
having  places  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  hive 
for  the  fingers,  near  the  top  and  nut  quite 
through  the  board,  they  can  be  raised  up 
and  carried  very  conveniently,  for  the 
hive,  quilt  and  frames,  as  we  make  them. 
nnly  weigh  about  10  lbs.  :  and  the  weight 
o(  the  bees,  hive,  stores  and  all,  ready  to 
so  into  winter  quarters  should  not  exceed 
40  lbs.  Any  man,  aye,  or  woman  either 
if  need  be,  should  be  able  to  place  the 
whole  apiary  in  winter  quarters  in  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  feel  all  the  better 
for  the  exercise.  (Mrs.  Novice  and  "P. 
G."  protest  so  much  against  this  latter, 
that  we  shall  have  to  add  that  we  meant 
wben  they  enjoyed  the health  and  strength 
that  God  intended  for  them,  which 
"open  air  exercise  would  very  materially 
aid  in  giving  them.  I 

No.  11.  Suppose  we  sell  the  queen 
from  ten  hives  in  May  or  dune  and  put 
the  combs,  brood  and  bees  all  in  one 
mammoth  hive  of  100  frames:  what 
would  the}' do  as  honey  gatherers?  and 
would  one  queen  prevent  queen  cells  being 
built?  Who  has  tried  the  experiment  or 
a  similar  one?  With  the  extractor  we 
ha.ve  no  fears  of  being  unable  to  prevent 
-warming. 

HOXET  CQlrMN. 

JS  nu  one  now  offers  any  honey,  we 
._-»imust  conclude  that  all  have  sold  out, 
even  "  Gallup.'  If  the  whole  of  last 
year's  crop  is  already  exhausted,  we  must 
conclude  that  Extracted  Honey  is  not  ''to 
much  of  a  drug''  after  all,  for  it  s  certain- 
ly good  the  year  round. 

E.    M.    Hatch,    Evanston,    111.,  writes  : 

'I  am  desirous  to  raise  box  honey,  but 
the  shameful  imitations  of  "pure  extract- 
ed" will,  T  think,  destroy  the  sale  of  the 
other.     Give  us  all  the  help  you  can." 

If"  every  one  of  our  readers  will  send 
us  names  and  address  of  all  persons  deal- 
ing in  spurious  honey,  we  will  give  them 
an  airing  or  our  name  ain't  '-Gleanings." 

Ihc  J mer icon.  Grocer,  publishedjfweek- 
ly  in  N.  Y..  has  promised  to  aid  us  in  the 
sale  of  pure  honey,  and  as  they  have  a 
"swindle"  department,  too,  if  we  can  I 
handle  the  matter  we  will  procure  their 
assistance. 
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WASTED.— 300 hives  of  bees  to   be   used 
as  nurses  in  rearing  Italian  Queen? 


Addres 


R.  WILKIN, 

Cadiz,  Harrison  county,  (Jhii 


Ai.silil.  CLOVER  SEED.— A  nice  ar- 
ticle; 50  cents  per  pound  by  mail  or  35 
cents  by  express.  A.  I-  ROOT  &  CO.,  Me- 
dina, Ohio. 

TTAMAN  BEES.— Wo  offer  for  sale  about 
1  200  colonies  of  Italian  liccs  in  the  Ameri- 
can Movable-Comb  Hive.  Also  Queens 
throughout  the  season.  Purity  and  sale  ar- 
rival guaranteed.  For  further  particulars, 
prices,  &c,  send  for  circular- 

BALDWIN  BEOS., 
2-9  Sandusky,  N.  V. 

Ul^IS  BOORS. 

ADAIR'S  Progressive  Bee  Culture,  price 
25  cents.  Adair's  Annals  of  Bee  Culture. 
The  third  volume  just  out.  The  first  volume 
is  exhausted  ;  the  other  two  will  be  sent  by 
mail  at  50  cts.  each,  or  the  three  bound  to 
gether  in  cloth  for  $1.75,  or  either  in  cloth  for 
75  cts.  Any  of  the  standard  Bee  Books  or 
Journals  can  be  furnished  at  publisher's  pri- 
ces. I).  L.  ADA1K,  Hawesvillc,  Ky. 


PRICE     LIST    OF    PURE    ITAMVX 
Queens  and  Bees   from    Shaw  &  Daniel's 
Apiaries,  for  18T:'>: 

For  last  year's  Queens,  sent  as  early  as  the 
weather  is  suitable,  $■">  each. 

Tested  Queens,  during  the  season,  $1  each. 

Untested  Queens  in  June  and  July,  $:V 
each.  After  the. 1st  of  August,  $2.50.  All 
Queens  sent  by  mail  warranted  pure  and 
fertile-    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Nucleus'  Hives  containing  pure  Queen, 
with  6  frames  each,  8'.,  by  9'j,  $8  each.  Can 
be  built  up  into  strong  swarms  or  used  for 
wintering  surplus  Queens. 

Full  colonies  in  one  story  Langstroth  Hives, 
ton  frames  each,  $13.  Wide  hives  with  mova- 
ble partition  board  from  11  to  17  frames  each. 
$15,  Two  story  hives  containing  21  frames, 
$15  each. 

American  Hives,  containing  0  frames  with 
space  between  top  bars,  $15  each. 

Each   colony  will  contain   a  young   Queen 

and    9    frames  of  comb,  with  extra    frames. 

Sent  by  express  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Address  ltf 

J.  S  EI  AW  &  SON,  Chatham  Center. 

or  I.  E.  DANIELS,  Lodi,  Medina,  Co.,  0. 


TXTB  CAN  FURNISH  HIVES  ARRANG- 

For  the  Quinby  Frame, 

For  the  Gallup  Frame, 

For  the  American  Frame,  or 

For  the  Langstroth  Frame, 
At  the  uniform  price  of  $1.00  each  or  90  cts. 
ready  to  nail.  These  will  hold  such  frames  as 
arc  commonly  used,  or  wc  can  furnish. frames 
with  metal  corners  for  (>e.  each,  or  both  kinds 
of  frames  can  be  used  in  the  same  hive.  We 
can  also  furnish  an  extractor  made  especially 
for  either  of  the  above.  Cheap  style,  $H  ;  best, 
$11,  ready  to  ship  by  freight  or  express.  We 
offer  the  abore  principally  as  samples,  and 
repeat  our  former  statements  that  some  one 
should  furnish  such  articles  in  every  neighbor- 
hood, and  thus  save  transportation  expenses. 
The  above  hives  are  one-story,  and  it  takes 
two  of  them  for  a  two-story  hive.  As  bottom 
board  and  covers  are  .iust  alike,  only  one  is 
furnished  with  each  story.  About  150  metal 
corner  frames  complete,  can  be  packed  in  a 
single  stcry.  A-  I.  ROOT  &  CO-. 

Medina.  0. 
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STARTING  AN  Al'IARY. 

No.  6. 
\Tl)9)Y  June  1st,  all  Colonies  should  be 
il*J)  strong  and  ready  for  gathering,  and 
(lie  skillful  Bee  Keeper  should  be  able  by 
diligence  and  care,  to  make  them  so; 
independent  in  a  measure,  of  unfavor- 
able weather.  That  is,  if  we  are  un- 
able to  make  up  for  bad  weather  dur- 
ing the  yield  of  honey,  we  should  be 
at  least  able  to  get  our  stocks  all  in  con- 
dition for  honey  gathering  before  the  hon- 
ey season  does  open.  To  do  this,  brood 
rearing  must  be  kept  up  during  March, 
April  and  May,  and  this  must  be  done, 
even  should  a  season  occur  colder  and 
more  backward  than  was  ever  known  by 
the  "oldest  inhabitant,"  etc.,  and  in  short, 
we  shall  tell  you  that  if  you  don't  get  hon- 
ey, the  fault  is  in  the  Apiarist  and  not  the 
season.  If  colonies  get  weak  as  they  will 
sc (mutinies,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take 
tliem  to  a  warm  room,  and  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  of  invading  our  dwellings, 
we  will  have  a  stove  in  the  bee  house  tem- 
porarily, in  the  spring  if  needed.  If  the 
upper  ventilator  be  made  of  galvanized 
iron  it  will  answer  equally  well  for  a  chim- 
ney, and  a  stove  can  be  set  up  with  little 
trouble.  Warmth  and  food  will  always 
induce  the  queens  to  lay,  but  it  is  another 
thing  to  get  the  eggs  hatched  into  larvae, 
(see  Problems.) 

Losses  in  the  spring  months  must  lie 
avoided,  and  after  one  or  two  lessons  of 
experience,  we  shall  expect  you  to  keep 
good  all  stocks  having  a  laying  queen  aft- 
er they  are  on  their  summer  stands.  Let 
every  reverse  only  make  you  all  the  more 
determined  to  do  better  in  future,  and  keep 
at  tins  time  of  the  year  a  constant  watch 
over  each  individual  colonj',  for  you  may 
set  it  down  that  those  colonies  that  are 
petted,  opened  and  handled  most,  will 
always  be  the  best ;  be  gentle  and  careful 
and  don't  stand  before  their  door-way,  nor 
annoy  or  hurt  them  in  any  way,  for 
they  very  soon  learn  to  distinguish  your 
attentions  from  the  rude  bumps  and  jars 


that  too  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  bees  be- 
longing to  those  who  seem  to  think  them 
sworn  enemies  to  mankind. 

We  are  often  told  to  provide  hives,  etc. 
for  new  swarms,  but  we  say  provide  bar- 
rels for  your  honey,  and  we  should  say  at 
least  one  for  every  five  colonies,  for  3*011 
may  have  a  tlood  of  honey  without  notice 
or  warning,  that  must  be  taken  care  of  as 
fast  as  it  comes,  or  it  is  lost  irretrievably. 
Get  good,  sound,  new  oak  barrels  ;  strong; 
and  tight,  and  to  be  sure  they  won't  leak, 
treat  them  as  follows:  Get  bungs  nicely 
fitted  and  everything  handy  and  then  pour 
into  the  bung-hole,  through  a  tunnel  with 
an  opening  as  large  as  will  go  into  the 
bung-hole,  not  less  than  ten  lbs  melted 
bees-wax  made  quite  hot;  drive  in  the 
bung,  twirl  it  quickly  on  one  end  then  the 
other,  then  roll  it  once  over  and  back  to 
the  point  of  starting;  knock  out  the  bung, 
which  should  come  out  with  a  "pop,"  (re- 
member not  to  hold  your  head  over  it, ) 
with  the  help  of  an  assistant  pour  out  the 
wax,  and  if  you  have  done  all  "quicker 
than  blazes,"  you  will  find  your  barrel 
nicely  coated,  every  crack  and  cranny 
filled  and  not  more  than  \  lb.  of  wax  used. 
The  hot  wax  heats  and  expands  the  air 
inside  forcing  the  wax  into  the  pores  of 
the  wood  and  coating  the  whole  as  if  it 
were  varnished ;  with  a  small  mirror  you 
can  reflect  the  sun  on  the  interior  so  as  to 
examine  the  quality  of  the  work. 

Place  your  Extractor  on  a  bench  or 
shelf  placed  at  the  center  of  the  south 
side  of  .your  bee  house,  and  of  such  a 
height  as  to  allow  of  rolling  a  barrel  so 
that  the  bung-hole  just  comes  under  tile 
molasses  gate.  Screw  the  Extracted'  down 
firmly  ami  make  some  little  bags  of  cheese 
cloth  for  strainers,  these  are  to  be  hung 
in  the  bung  of  the  barrel  with  a  wire  ring 
a  little  larger  than  the  hole,  sewed  in  the 
top  to  support  it.  AH  the  arrangements 
should  be  used  and  taken  care  of  by  some 
one  of  the  "neater"  sex,  for  it  their 
strength  is  not  as  great,  they  more  than 
over-balance  this  by  their  dexterity  and 
cleanliness  in  the  use  of  such  implements. 
A  couple  of  barrels  make  all  the  stands 
or  tables  needed.     (They  should  be  well 
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painted  after  being  waxed  and  the  hoops 
driven  tight.) 

A  wire  strainer  will  be  needed  to  set  in 
the  top  of  a  deep  jar  to  place  the  cappings 
after  each  day's  work;  don't  put  them  in 
the  top  of  the  hives  nor  attempt  to  save 
anj'  honey  of  any  kind  by  giving  it  to  the 
bees  during  the  working  season,  for  it  will 
prevent  their  gathering  honey  to  an  am't 
greater  than  such  odds  and  ends  are 
worth.  After  the  caps  have  drained  sev- 
eral days,  separate  the  wax  and  honey 
with  the  wax  extractor.  Our  wax  ex- 
tractor cost  us  about  !?8.00,  but  something 
to  answer  the  same  purpose  could  be  made 
by  almost  any  tin-smith  for  not  more  than 
half  as  much. 

With  the  given  arrangement  of  the  api- 
ary, the  labor  is  not  great,  if  each  comb 
be  carried  in  and  extracted  as  fast  as  the 
hees  are  brushed  off;  but  if  preferred  a 
light  frame  can  be  used  holding  from  live- 
to  ten  combs.  With  proper  care  in  avoid- 
ing any  exposure  of  honey  that  may  in- 
cite robbing  in  the  forepart  of  the  season, 
that  disagreeable  feature  in  operating, 
may  be  almost  unknown. 

When  you  have  some  honey  barreled 
ready  for  sale  write  us  how  much  you 
want  for  it  and  we  will  open  our  honey 
column  again,  and  we  hope  to  make  it  a 
long  list  too. 

P.  S. — "P.  G."  says,  "tell 'em"  before  wax- 
i  ng  the  barrels,  to  stand  them  in  the  sun  until 
they  are  hot  aird  dry,  drive  down  the  hoops 
and  proceed.  If  the  barrels  are  cool  or 
cold  more  wax  will  adhere  than  is  neces- 
sary or  profitable. 


QUEENS. 

Ttjj[|feROLiFic  queens  are  an  absolute  neces- 

fari     sity  for  strong  colonies,   and    strong 

colonies  are  the  only  ones  that  give  us 
profit.  We  have,  for  many  years,  built 
up  weak  colonies  in  the  spring  at  the  ex- 
pense of  combs  of  brood  from  the  strong 
ones,  but  we  have  of  late  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  damaged  our  best 
ones  by  so  doing  more  than  poor  ones 
were  worth  ;  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  applies  only  to  such  as  are  weak, 
because  tin1  queens  are  no t prolific ;  oc- 
casionally the  bees  get  thinned  down  in 
spring  by  dysentery  or  gradually  from 
freezing  in  small  clusters  away  from  the 
main  body  until  they  cannot  take  care  of 
the  eggs  even,  of  our  best  queens,  and 
such  stocks  it  will  unquestionably  pay  to 
help.  We  have  this  season  several  colo- 
nies that  had  dwindled  down  to  almost 
nothing,  and  to  save  queens  that  we  sup- 
posed valuable,  after  futile  efforts  to 
strengthen  them  up  with  hatching  brood, 
we  caged  their  queens  and  exchanged 
places  with  strong  colonies  while  flying 
briskly.  Two  of  these  were  killed  when 
r 'leased,  although  they  had  been  caged 
fjurdays;  one  don't  lay  eggs  at  all  now, 
and  two  have  been  replaced  and  queen  cells 
stirted  from  their  brood,  a  state  of  affairs 
that  don't  please  us  we  assure  you.     It  is 


sometimes  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 
fault  is  with  the  queen  or  elsewhere,  but 
we  should  advise  replacing  all  queens  not 
up  to  the  standard,  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
a  better  one.  We  can  usually  judge  of  the 
queen's  prolificncss  by  her  manner  of  de- 
positing the  eggs.  If  we  find  eggs  and 
larvae  of  different  ages  mixed  up  with 
sealed  brood,  we  should  pronounce  the 
queen  a  ''slow  ccach"  and  deficient  in 
s)*stem  and  judgment  at  any  rate,  and  af- 
ter submitting  her  to  the  following  test  we 
can  be  pretty  sure  of  getting  a  correct 
measure  of  her  worth,  viz:  as  soon  as  the 
colony  will  bear  it  without  injury,  place  a 
nice,  clean,  empty  worker  comb  in  the 
center  of  the  cluster,  and  in  24  hours 
count  the  eggs,  and  see  if  they  are  in  a 
compact  cluster.  If  at  the  first  experi- 
ment the  comb  should  be  filled  with  honej' 
and  pollen,  try  it  again.  In  good  weath- 
es  not  less  than  1000  eggs  should  be  depos- 
ited in  that  time ;  but  much  depends  on 
the  strength  of  the  colony. 

Who  can  report  the  largest  number  of 
cg<j:s  in  a  comb  in  24  hours  ? 

If  so  many  queens  are  poor,  the  ques- 
tion may  be  asked,  how  are  we  to  be  sure 
of  rearing  good  ones  ?  That's  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  be  frank,  we  really  don't 
know.  We  do  know  that  we  have  reared 
long-lived,  prolific  queens  many  times  un- 
der what  would  be  called  quite  unfavora- 
ble conditions,  and  others  reared  under 
conditions  that  seemed  all  we  could  desire 
have  failed  in  from  three  months  all  the 
way  up  to  three  years.  Although  Ave  have 
used  queen  cells  constructed  when  a  queen 
was  to  be  replaced,  and  also  at  the  time 
of  natural  swarming,  wo  find  them  on 
an  average  no  better. 

Suitable  weather  and  enough  bees  (more 
than  a  fair  working  colony  is  useless) 
seem  almost  a  necessity,  but  even  then  but 
few  extra  prolific  queens  are  reared! 

"Novice"  insists  that  "lots  of  pollen"  is 
the  key  to  invariable  success,  but  we  can 
hardly  expect  anything  practical  from 
him  until  he  gets  somewhat  over  his  "pol- 
len mania."  If  each  one  of  our  large 
family  of  novices  will  send  in  their  expe- 
rience and  opinions  on  the  subject,  we 
may  be  able  to  glean  from  them  some- 
thing valuable.  Are  queens  reared  late  in 
the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring  usually  as 
prolific?  "P.  G-"  thinks  a  lot  of  queens  ■ 
equally  as  good  as  a  dozen  of  our  best, 
would  be  worth  $23  apiece  to  us  now,  but 
that  ti  dozen  like  our  poorest  would  be 
dear  at  about  jbur  eents  apiece. 


W:;  will,  for  the  benefit  of  Apiarian  Sci- 
ence, advertise  gratuitously  anything  we 
deem  of  universal  value  to  bee  keepers, 
offered  at  low  rotes.  At  present  this  de- 
partment only  includes  honey  and  eggs 
from  Imported  Queens.  We  hope  to  add 
artificial  comb  foundations,  when  some 
can  be  furnished  that  fully  answer  the 
purpose. 


"  NOVICE'fl"   GLEANINGS  IN   FjE3  CULTURE, 
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^T  would  scorn  that.inthisageofbeejour- 
«j  nals  and  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
under  the  present  system  of  managing  bees 
whereby  the  bee-keeper  becomes  as  famil- 
iar with  all  operations  of  the  interior  of 
the  hive,  almost,  as  of  the  transactions  of 
his  own  domicile;  our  people's  teach- 
ers might  at  least  keep  pace  with  our  late 
discoveries,  and  drop  errors  of  the  past, 
since  even  "Novices"  now  recognize  them 
as  such. 

The  lecture  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  aswehave 
it  in  the  Tribune  of  May  10th,  given  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  must  have  been  the 
work  of  some  one  not  conversant,  person- 
ally, with  bees,  and  not  familiar  with  mod- 
ern bee-keeping. 

Passing  over  the  remarks  in  regard  to 
swarming,  for  the  error  in  regard  to  the 
cause  of  swarming  may  have  been  only 
the  effect  of  so  brief  a  notice,  we  read: 

"The  swarm  having  alighted  near  a  fa- 
vorable spot,  a  single  working  bee — one 
out  of  twenty  thousand,  perhaps — starts 
from  the  crowd  and  lays,  not  the  first 
stone,  but  the  first  piece  of  wax  which  is 
to  be  the  foundation  of  a  new  comb." 

And  again : 

"The  first  bee  having  made  the  first 
cell,  a  second  bee  comes  and  stands  oppo- 
site her,  head  to  head ;  then  another  at 
her  side,  so  that  the  two  stand  side  by 
side,  and  the  rest  follow  in  definite  posi- 
tion, each  building  a  cell  around  itself, 
until  gradually  a  good-sized  comb  is  built." 

Now  actual  observation  shows  (and  the 
matter  can  be  tested  in  a  few  minutes  in 
hundreds  of  apiaries  where  the  bees  are 
accustomed  to  being  handled)  that  a 
"single  bee"  never  makes  a  cell  at  all, 
and  bees  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
"build  the  cells  around  themselves,"  but 
that  in  comb  building  the  bees  all  change 
about  so  rapidly  that  it  is  seldom  that  any 
bee  builds  comb  more  than  five  minutes 
at  a  time,  and  even  then  the  work  is 
a  series  of  skippings  about  from  one  place 
to  another,  always  standing  en  the  outside 
of  the  cells ;  and  the  surprising  part  is 
that  the  work  of  each  one  so  nicely  agrees 
with  that  of  the  rest,  as  if  each  one  was 
only  a  part  of  the  same  insect  or  organi- 
zation, for  whether  they  build  worker, 
drone  or  queen  cells,  they  agree  in  work- 
ing toward  one  common  end. 

The  cells  are  seldom  or  never  built  full 
length  at  once,  but  are  sometimes  used  by 
the  queen  when  scarcely  more  than  the 
foundations  are  completed,  and  arc  also 
used  for  honey  and  pollen  when  built  half 
length  or  less,  and  are  .afterward  length- 
ened out  as  needed.  Finished  comb  is 
also  "cut  down"  and  "lengthened  out"  as 
circumstances  may  require  for  brood- 
rearing  or  honey-storing,  as  the  case 
may  be,  so  frequently  that  our  combs  are 
constantly  undergoing  change;  and  all  this 
work    is   done  by  no  single   bee,   but  bjr 


the  community,  seemingly  guided  by  one 
intelligence. 

Although  considerable  variation  can  be 
seen  in  some  combs,  many  of  them,  when 
conditions  are  favorable,  are  more  uniform 
and  correct  than  most  works  of  art,  or  na- 
ture, either,  and  we  believe  we  are  juati 
fied  in  saying  that  irregular  comb  is  the 
fault  of  external  conditions,  temperature, 
ventilation,  etc.,  and  not  the  fault  of  the 
bees. 

Again  we  read : 

"Two  or  three  such  cells  will  usually  be 
formed  in  one  comb.  In  old  colonies  it 
often  happens  that  no  provision  is  made 
for  the  advent  of  a  new  queen,  and  in 
that  case  no  r03'al  cells  are  built;  but  in 
a  new  community  several  such  cells  may 
be  seen  upon  one  comb." 

The  above  leaves  the  impression  that 
queen  cells,  as  well  as  drone  cells,  are  an 
original  and  permanent  part  of  the  comb, 
which  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for  they 
are  constructed  only  temporarily  and  over 
any  cell  upon  any  part  of  the  comb;  are 
removed  immediately  as  soon  as  they  have 
been  either  used  cr  abandoned,  and  are 
never  seen  upon  the  comb  only  at  such 
seasons  of  the  year  as  they  may  have  oc- 
casion to  rear  queens,  unless  it  be  an  ex- 
ceptional instance,  where  a  comb  has  by 
some  means  got  outside  of  the  cluster  be- 
fore the  cell  was  removed,  and  then  we 
have  only  the  rudiments  of  what  may 
have  been  or  was  intended  for  a  queen 
cell.  Queen  cells  are  rarely,  if  ever,  used 
twice  for  the  same  purpose,  and  we  should 
at  once  consider  that  something  was  wrong 
with  the  queen  of  a  "new  community' 
should  they  construct  queen  cells  on  their 
combs. 

Since  queen-rearing  has  become  an  im- 
portant industry,  points  that  were  but  lit- 
tie  understood  a  few  years  ago  are  now 
quite  familiar  matters,  and  our  queen- 
rearers  have,  with  much  care  and  skill, 
carefully  noted  all  the  requisite  condi- 
tions for  rearing  perfect  queens,  and, 
what  is  still  more  commendable,  have 
compared  notes  through  the  medium  o<" 
our  bee  journals,  each  one  giving  gener- 
ously the  full  result  of  hisorher  investiga- 
tions, and,  as  a  consequence,  error  has 
given  way  and  much  truth  has  been 
brought  to  light.  When  scientists  can  be 
brought  to  work  side  by  side  with  our 
2>ractical  workers,  we  may  hope  for  bet 
ter  things;  and  the  fact  that  the  latter 
class  are  mainly  actuated  by  dollars  and 
cents  will  not,  we  hope,  be  found  to  make 
their  deductions  any  the  less  valuable. 


Our  apiary  now  numbers  only  fifty 
seven  hives  that  have  bees  in,  and  of  this 
number  ten  are  queenless,  besides  a 
dozen  more  that  contain  queens  of  the 
"four  cent"  valuation  ;  for  they  scarcely 
excel  "Old  ({rimes'  hen,"  that 

"Laid  two  eggs  on  every  day 
And  Sunday  she  laid  three. 
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Ik  our  January  number  wo  gave  the 
credit  of  the  "Railroad  idea"  to  Mr.  E.  B. 
Blakeslee;  it  should  have  been  E.  C. 
Blakeslee,  Medina,  Ohio. 

m    »   m 

At  present,  May  22d,  both  the  bees  and 
"Novice"  are  rejoicing  over  a  yield  of 
honey  from  apple  blossoms  that  we  have 
never  before  seen  excelled.  Some  colo- 
nies have  filled  one  story  so  full  that  we 
have  given  them  a  second  one,  and  at  this 
rate  extracting  will  have  to  be  the  order 
in  less  than  three  days  ;  yet  not  more  than 
a  week  ago  we  were  feeding  to  prevent 
starvation.  "Such  is  (not  life,  but)  bee 
keeping. 

We  are  really  fearful  at  the  present 
date,  May  28th,  that  "eggs  for  hatching" 
will  only  answer  when  mailed  short  dis- 
tances ;  for  our  third  piece  of  comb  from 
Mr.  McGaw  has  also  failed  to  produce 
any  brood  although  the  weather  was 
quite  favorable  during  transit.  As  an 
experiment  we  have  to-day  placed  a  piece 
of  comb  with  eggs  in  our  bee  house  and 
will  report  just  before  going  to  press 
whether  it  retains  vitality  three  days.  As 
.  we  can  get  no  imported  queens  until 
Dadants  first  importations,  we  are  obliged 
to  send  such  eggs  as  we  have,  or  forward 
ihe  orders  to  Mr.  McGaw.  We  consider 
a  queen  received  last  fall  from  It.  M. 
Argo,  Lowell,  Kentucky,  our  best  for 
disposition,  and  abundant  egg  laying,  and 
shall  send  comb  and  eggs  from  her.  Of 
three  queens  received  from  Mr.  Cary,  of 
Colerain,  Mass.,  we  succeeded  in  bungling 
them  all  out  of  existence  finally,  and 
Novice  sorrowfully  remarks  that  he  fears 
he  shall  be  a  "Novice"  always. 

Latest: — Eggs  out  of  hive  three  days, 
all  right.    Temperature  50  to  80°. 


God  helps  those  who  help  themselves, 
is  an  adage  quite  true  in  bee-keeping.  In 
the  spring  of  1869  we  lost  all  of  our  forty 
colonies  by  dysentery  except  eleven. 
These  eleven  were  increased  to  forty-sev- 
en colonies  that  season,  for  our  losses  on- 
ly strengthened  a  "dogged"  determina- 
tion that  we  would  conquer,  and  with  the 
aid  of  our  bee  house  we  wintered  every 
one  of  the  forty-seven,  and  secured  (>l(12 
lbs.  of  honey  from  them  in  1870,  which 
was  sold  mostly  for  25c.  per  lb.  We 
worked  for  this  result,  for  the  sting  of 
loss  in  wintering  was  not  lessened  by  the 
prophesies  of  "wise  heads"  that  such  en- 
ormous increase  could  not  be  healthy  and 
and  natural;  but  the  three  tons  of  honey 
was  both  "healthy  and  natural,"  and  we 
laughed  in  turn  at  those  who  had  talked 
"nature"  versus  artificial  swarming. 


ROBBING. 

M'ANY    complaints   have   been  made 
i  this  spring  about  robbing  and  that 

even  Italians  not  only  failed  to  defend 
themselves  at  times,  but  allowed  the  in- 
vaders to  carry  off  their  honej'  with  per- 
fect unconcern  and  good  nature.  Now  we 
have  prided  ourselves  on  having  hept  our 
bees  all  honest  this  spring,  and  have  told 
our  friends  that  the  fault  must  have  been 
their  own  carelessness,  etc.  But  just  as 
fruit  blossoms  were  yielding  their  best,  it 
occurred  to  us  that  our  Quinby  hive 
should  be  brushed  out  and  got  ready  for  a 
new  stock  of  bees.  The  hive  contained 
perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of  sealed 
honey,  natural  stores  which  remained 
after  a  strong  colony  had  died  of  dysen- 
tery in  it  in  March;  (exclusive  natural 
stores  as  a  last  experiment) ;  well  after 
all  our  care  and  experience  we  forgot  and 
left  the  entrance  open,  and  of  course  toe 
had  robbing  too.  The  mischief  was 
stopped  as  soon  as  discovered  (only  a  few- 
hours)  but  not  before  three  colonies  were 
in  turn  attacked  and  demoralized  before 
we  could  get  them  sufficiently  over  their 
astonishment  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  ruin  that  the}7,  for  a  wonder,  seemed 
to  be  entirely  unaware  was  threatening 
them;  two  of  the  queens  were  found,  but 
died  afterward.  They  were  caged  and 
their  hives  "swapped"  for  those  of  the 
robbers ;  this  gave  plenty  of  bees  and 
stores,  but  we  now  have  queen  cells  in- 
stead of  queens,  which  we  think  a  bad 
"swap"  for  the  first  of  June.  Novice 
really  begins  to  think  that  if  things  con- 
tinue thus  he  will  have  to  turn  back  and 
learn  over  again.  Moral. — Be  very  care- 
ful how  you  leave  combs  of  honey  at  any 
season  where  bees  may  get  at  them  and 
thus  acquire  bad   habits. 
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HEADS   OF    CiRAIN  FROM   DIFFER- 
ENT  FIELDS. 

M'O.  64.— Is  dissolved  sugar  as  good  for 
raising  young  bees  as  honey?  You  ap- 
-.  i>ear  to  "go  strong"  on  wintering  bees 
on  sugar.  In  this  country,  where  honey  is 
high,  I  would  like  to  put  as  much  on  sugar  as 
I  can.  Daniel  Ford,  Floral,  Kansas. 

We  think  it  certainly  as  good  and  with- 
out question,  cheaper.  Reports  from 
many  sources  justify  us  in  saying  that  the 
addition  of  cream  of  Tartar,  vinegar, 
glycerine,  &c,  are  entirely  useless.  Mr. 
Johnson  informs  us  (see  Heads  No.  59) 
that  his  bees  did  not  winter  well  after 
brood-rearing  in  February  and  March,  and 
that  he  considers  the  vinegar  injurious  al- 
though his  great  loss  was  occasioned 
mainly  from  large  amounts  of  honey  dew 
gathered  last  fall.  A  single  comb  of 
such  honey,  heavy  and  completely  sealed 
would  kill  a  strong  colony  in  a  week  that 
that  had  been  heretofore  healthy;  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  bees  seemed  to  winter 
on  it  well  enough  until  they  commenced 
brood-rearing.  Is  there  not  a  connecting 
link  between  this  fact  and  the  idea  in 
Problems  of  this  No.  ?  To  go  back ;  for 
spring  feeding  use  sugar  and  water  in 
whatever  form  is  most  convenient,  so  that 
bees  will  take  it  without  waste,  and  it  may 
be  dissolved  in  hot  or  cold  water,  as  is 
convenient ;  and  the  same  can  be  said  of 
feeding  to  prepare  colonies  for  winter,  on- 
ly it  must  be  scaled  tip  before  add  weath- 
er. 

65,-1  put  10  stocks  of  bees  into  a  clump 
made  by  piling  the  hives  in  a  pyramid,  cover- 
ing with  straw,  then  earth,  with  no  ventila- 
tion. One  died  from  lack  of  stores  and  one 
from  having  nothing  but  candied  honey.  The 
rest  came  out  in  splendid  condition,  with  the 
exception  of  j,  few  mouldy  combs.  Most  of 
the  stocks  were  weak  when  put  in  and  had 
very  little  honey.  I  think  the  clamp  is  a  good 
way  to  winter  weak  stocks.  I  put  them  in 
Nov.  12  and  took  them  out  March  25th. 

Apis. 

Will  Apis  tell  us  if  the  candied  honey 
was  sealed  over?  It  is  our  impression 
that  neither  honey  nor  sugar  syrup  is  in- 
jured by  being  candied  if  sealed  over. 
The  objections  to  clamps  are  the  necessa- 
ry litter  and  untidiness  generally,  besides 
inconvenience  of  access. 

t:6. — It  has  been  a  principle  with  me  for  sev- 
eral years  in  market  gardening  to  raise  the 
largest  possible  amount  from  the  smallest 
amount  of  land,  and  to  sell  so  cheaply  that 
those  who  had  heretofore  bought  articles  at 
high  prices  as  luxuries  could  now  buy  so  low 
that  in  time  they  would  consider  them  as  a 
necessity,  and  by  this  means  create  a  perma- 
nent market.  I  think  that  to  be  the  drift  of 
"Gleanings,"  and  if  so  I'm  with  you.  You 
elaim  to  be  aNovice,  but  I  am  a  "novicc-er" 
fellow  than  you,  and  when  I  read  the  article, 
"Italian  Queens  for  Twenty-live  Cents."  the 
idea  occurred  to  me  that  pure  bred  drones 
could  be  shipped  cheaper  than  either  queens 
or  eggs.  What  think  you  of  the  idea?  Would 
it,  not  revolutionize  things  somewhat !  Stock 
breeders  tell  us  that  by  using  the  rough  bred 
males  always  we  can  soon  obtain  all  the 
desirable  points  we  wish.  Following  out  the 
idea,  I  do  not  see  why  pure  drones,  of  which 
there  are  always  plenty,  could  not  be  used  to 
fertilize  our  black  queens  by  Mrs.  Tupper's 
method,  andinashort  time  our  colonies  could 
become  Italianized.  I  do  not  know  why  a  lot 
of  drones  cannot  be  kept   by  themselves   on 


hand  for  use  whenever  wanted  through  th» 
season.  J.  M.  Hill,  Greenville,  111. 

In  our  locality  black  drones  outnumber 
Italians  so  greatly  that  we  fear  the  use  of 
drone  eggs  will  be  of  little  use.  So  very 
few  have  succeeded  with  Mrs.  Tupper's 
method  that  we  fear  it  will  have  to  be 
abandoned,  and  can't  help  thinking  that 
there  might  have  been  some  mistake  in 
the  original  experiments.  Until  we  can 
have  some  process  by  which  others  can 
succeed  at  least  occasionally,  we  should 
advise  not  spending  more  time  or  money 
on  the  subject. 

67.—  How  would  it  do  to  paralyze  bees  with 
puff-ball  and  commence  transferring  immedi- 
ately in  a  warm  room  ?    I  think  I  will  try  it. 
N.  E.  Prentice,  Castalia,  0. 

We  would  much  rather  have  live  bees 
to  deal  with  than  paralyzed  ones,  for  they 
would  then  get  out  of  the  way  and  cluster 
around  their  brood.  Turn  over  any  box 
hive  and  give  them  a  little  smoke,  and 
they  are  almost  as  harmless  as  flies.  Dur- 
ing the  bloom  of  the  apple  trees  weshould 
even  omit  the  smoke. 

68.— For  the  past  two  winters  I  have  left  my 
strongest  stocks  on  their  summer  stands 
protected  from  the  north  wind,  and  they  have 
died.  While  I  have  saved  most  of  those  put 
in  the  cellar  and  some  of  them  are  very  light. 
M.  G.  Palmer,  Portland,  Maine. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  general  report, 
although  a  few  report  directly  to  the  con- 
trary. 

69.— 1st.  How  can  you  raise  bees  and  grapes 
together?  Our  Congressman,  Hon.  R.  T.  W. 
Duke,  refused  to  receive  as  a  gift  one  of  your 
papers,  saying  he  intended  to  destroy  his 
bees  because  they  destroyed  his  grapes. 
Send  the  Journal  to  him  at  Charlottesville 
containing  your  answer. 

2d  Is  the  wintering  house  for  bees  advisa- 
ble in  middle  Virginia?  Not  a  month  passes 
but  the  bees  can  fly  out,  no  disease,  no  loss 
except  from  starvation  or  loss  of  queen,  late 
swarms  useless,  and  no  pasturage  after  the 
15th  of  July. 

M.  How  can  I  remedy  the  defect?  want 
of  late  pasturage. 

4th.  I  want  to  make  five  Italian  swarms 
out  of  the  25cts.  of  comb.  How  am  I  to  do 
it?  I  have  a  lot  of  comb  on  hand  in  Langs- 
troth  frames  and  some  20  stands  of  bees 
mostly  in  Langstroth's  hives.  Season  bad 
for  12  or  15  days  past— cold  and  wet.  Apple 
tree  blossoms  lost.  I  once  wintered  a  late 
swarm  in  a  dampish  cellar  on  5  lbs-  of  honey  ; 
combs  very  moldy,  no  upward  ventilation, 
little  loss  in  hces.  15th  Nov.  to  1st  March. 
John  13.  Townley.  Red  Hill  Depot,  Va» 

1st.  After  giving  the  matter  consider- 
able attention  at  different  times  we  fail  to 
discover  that  bees  ever  notice  grapes  of 
any  kind  unless  they  are  broken  open  by 
birds,  fowls  or  insects,  they  then  gather 
the  juice  as  they  do  from  sweet  apples, 
etc.  We  have  always  raised  a  line  crop 
of  Concord's  and  some  Iona's,  Catawbas, 
Isabellas,  etc.,  but  never  had  them  in- 
jured in  the  least,  by  the  bees,  although 
our  hives  have  clusters  of  grapes  all 
about  them.  When  common  fowls  had 
access  to  our  apiary  the  bees  seemed 
quite  active  on  the  clusters  they  had 
broken  and  destroyed ;  but  when  they 
were  fenced  out,  the  bees  ceased  to  notice 
the  grapes  although  many  of  I  hem  hung 
on  the  vines  until  after  frost. 

2d.     Having  had  no  opportunity  to  test 
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the  matter  would  suggest  that  bees  be 
housed  in  a  location  where  a  zero  tem- 
perature is  known  in  winter.  We  think  a 
saving  of  stores  might  be  effected  even  in 
warmer  climates,  but  perhaps  it  might  be 
necessary  to  use  a  cellar  or  one  made 
purposely,  to  keep  them  cool  during  warm 
spells. 

3d.  We  think  it  will  be  found  that  as 
more  bees  are  kept,  pasturage  wid  grad- 
ually improve,  for  those  plants  that  are 
visited  most  by  bees  produce  more  per- 
fect seeds,  and  thus  the  bees  themselves 
ultimately  aid  in  producing  fall  pastur- 
age by  their  agency  in  fertilizing  the 
blossoms.  When  you  (and  bee  keepers 
generally,  of  course),  have  kept  40  or  50 
colonies  in  one  locality  for  a  half-dozen 
years,  we  think  you  too  will  find  that  you 
have  fall  pasturage. 

4th.  When  yon  have  the  eggs  hatched 
in  your  pieces  of  comb  (see  directions  in 
May  No.)  make  five  nuclei  and  compel 
them  to  raise  queen  cells  from  the  larvae 
in  question.  When  the  queens  are 
hatched  build  them  up  by  combs  of  brood 
from  other  colonies;  your  empty  combs 
will  assist  very  materially.  We  have  also 
known  a  colony  wintered  on  a  little  over 
one  pound  of  food  per  month,  and  have 
faith  that  it  can  be  done  every  time  ;  but 
we  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  arrive  at 
such  a  result  uniformly. 

70.— Four  years  ago  last  fall,  two  of  my 
brothers,  who  were  partners  living  near  Cov- 
ington, had  38  colonies  of  bees  and  it  so 
happened  that  one  of  our  merchants  had  a 
lot  of  good  coffee  sugar  which  somehow  had 
got  scented  with  coal  oil,  so  he  offered  it  at 
half  price.  Mv  brothers  concluded  to  try 
some  of  it  for  their  beeg,  so  they  took  all  the 
honey  away  from  one  stock  and  fed  them 
e  nough  of  this  scented  sugar  to  do  them  over 
winter,  they  took  it  as  though  there  was 
nothing  in  it  and  sealed  the  most  of  it  over 
nicely  ;  during  the  winter  and  spring  they 
lost  all  their  bees  by  dysentery  except  four, 
and  the  one  that  had  the  sugar  was  the  only 
one  that  was  not  diseased- 

Jacob  M.  Mohler,  Covington,  Ohio. 

We  give  die  above  as  a  sample  of  many 
of  the  reports  in  the  same  direction. 
Next  fall  we  will  try  and  give  plain  and 
and  simple  directions  for  preparing  bees 
for  winter. 

71.— My  experience  in  losing  swarms  by 
the  swarming  out  process  is  as  follows  :  I 
have  never  known  a  swarm  in  good  condition 
with  plenty  of  bees  to  leave  the  hive,  whether 
wintered  in  a  repository  or  on  their  summer 
stands.  I  have  frequently  lost,  and  have  lost 
this  spring,  several  weak  swarms.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  a  few  robbers  get  in  and  demoralize 
the  swarms  causing  them  to  rly  out  leaving 
honey,  brood  and  even  the  queen  ?  I  leave 
the  question  for  others  to  solve. 

Scientific 
Reports  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  weak 
colonies  generally,  but  sometimes,  we 
are  sorry  to  add,  good,  strong  ones  ;  and 
we  feel  "cross"  now  to  think  of  the  recent 
loss  of  a  favorite  queen,  bees  and  all 
by  this  cause,  leaving  much  unsealed 
brood  in  all  stages. 

72.— I  like  your  hive  except  the  entrance, 
which  looks  like  a  poor  thing.  Perhaps  your 
door-step  when  attached,  makes  it  all  right. 
Can  you  regulate  the  entrance  in  hot  and  cold 
weather  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Johx  Ashley,  Bloomington,  111. 


With  the  door  step,  (which  should  have 
two  strips  nailed  across  like  a  letter  V 
inverted,  to  prevent  warping,  and  to  guide 
the  bees  to  the  entrance  when  made  small 
in  the  spring,)  we  have  no  trouble.  Those 
who  prefer,  can  bore  an  auger-hole  in  the 
front  end,  and  Mr.  Quinby,  we  believe, 
thinks  such  an  entrance  an  advantage,  be- 
cause the  bees  show  a  preference  for  it  ; 
we,  however,  can  discover  no  positive  ad- 
vantage and  dislike  the  holes  when  any 
one  of  them  happen  to  be  used  for  an  up- 
per story.  Our  aim  has  been  to  have  any 
piece  answer  equally  well  anywhere,  and 
to  have  those  pieces  as  few  and  as  plain 
and  simple  as  is  possibly  consistent,  with 
convenience  and  rapidity  in  handling. 

T3. — Notwithstanding  my  loss,  the  evidence 
I  see  in  favor  of  Sugar  Syrup  is  so  favorable 
that  I  would  without  doubt  feed  it  on  a  lart.ro 
scale  in  preference  to  their  native  stores.  It 
does  look  to  me  as  if  the  idea  would  be  one 
of  vast  service  to  us  notwithstanding  I  have 
been  slow  to  conclude  that  any  food  was  as 
natural  for  them  as  their  own  stores. 

R.  Wilkins,  Cadiz,  0. 

71.— IIowe"-er  objectionable  tight  top  bars 
may  be,  I  must  think  that  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  tho  frames  secured  in  their 
places  at  the  top  at  least.  I  expect  my  ideas 
will  be  much  modified  by  experience,  but  I 
find  it  very  much  like  learning  to  swim  ;  you 
have  got  to  go  in  on  your  own  judgment  be- 
fore you  know  how,  but  had  better  keep  in 
shallow  water  until  you  jknow  what  you  are 
about.  I  want  all  the  advice  from  the  exper- 
ienced that  I  can  get,  but  as  much  of  it  is  so 
conflicting,  shall  have  to  decide  for  myself  af- 
ter all.  (*.  Lee  Porter. 

Cedar  Mountain,  N.  C. 

Mr.  P.  utters  some  rare  good  sense  in  his 
last  remarks,  and  we  do  hope  he  will  try 
closed  top  frames  in  "shallow  water"  be- 
fore "going  in  deep;"  as  our  experience 
may  have  some  weight,  we  will  give  it 
freely.  After  an  experience  of  five  years 
with  about  30  hives  with  closed  top  frames 
and  as  many  more  open  top,  we  were 
forced  to  conclude  the  closed  top  out  of 
the  question,  where  bees  are  to  be  hand- 
led, as  it  seems  to  us  they  must  be  for  box 
or  extracted  honey  either.  Wherever 
bees  find  two  pieces  of  wood  close  or 
near  each  other  in  the  hive,  they  glue 
them  fast  with  propolis;  also  every  crack 
and  crevice  and  even  the  entrance  blocks 
are  "gummed"  in  place  so  that  unless 
they  are  frequently  "scraped  oil"  they 
cannot  be  kept  up  in  place.  Again, 
combs  all  alike  in  thickness  and  curva- 
ture, for  they  will  curve,  are  not  to  be 
had,  and  the  consequence  is  they  must 
be  always  replaced  in  the  same  order  or 
brood  is  killed  and  bees  and  combs  are 
crushed.  If  we  attempt  to  number  the 
combs  and  always  keep  them  in  the  same 
place  and  in  the  same  hive,  how  are  we 
to  make  artificial  swarms  and  equalize 
brood  and  stores.  Whenever  an  opening 
is  made  into  a  hive  large  enough  for  a 
bee,  those  inside  especially  young  bees, 
begin  to  crawl  out  and  those  outside  to 
crawl  in,  and  when  we  are  closing  the 
tops  of  the  frames  together  the  same 
thing  happens;  it  is  true  by  bringing  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  lrame  up  gradually 
thev  can  be  made  to  crawl  in   or  out,  but 
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can  we  afford  to  waste  so  much  time,  for 
in  extracting  50  two-story  hives  we  should 
be  obliged  to  do  this  1000  times.  With 
frames  made  of  I  width  top  bars  we  can 
give  each  comb  wherever  it  may  come,  all 
die  room  needed,  and  the  average  thick- 
ness of  the  ten  combs  being  such  that  we 
never  find  any  trouble  in  giving  each  one 
the  proper  amount  of  room,  or  in  remov- 
ing any  one  we  wish  "in  a  twinkling," 
even  without  stopping  operations  in  comb 
building,  brood  rearing  or  ovipositing. 
The  same  remarks  will  apply  equally  to 
closed  end  frames,  yet  almost  every  be- 
ginner in  apiculture  "goes  strong"  on  the 
idea  that  frames  should  be  kept  at  fixed 
and  equal  distances  ;  a  very  nice  theory, 
like  many  other  things,  but  we  believe 
generally  quite  inconvenient  when  put  in 
practice. 

73.— Do  you  leave  all  the  frames  except  the 
one  in  which  you  rut  the  piece  of  comb, 
empty,  or  is  it  better  to  put  in  with  it,  other 
frames  containing  brood.  <fec.,  from  the  old 
hive?  Please  answer  if  not  too  much  trou- 
ble, for  I  am  a  beginner. 

James  W.  Sewall,  Old  Town,  Maine. 

A  frame  of  sealed  brood  just  next  the 
comb  containing  the  eggs  from  the  im- 
ported or  choice  queen,  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent idea  if  one  could  be  found  in  the 
old  hive  positively  without  eggs  or  larvae, 
or  any  brood  con™  mi^ht  be  put  in  after 
queen  cells  were  sealed  from  the  choice 
eggs.  But  be  sure  you  make  no  mistake 
or  you  might  blame  the  sender  of  the 
eggs  when  he  was  not  in  fault. 

76.— Tell  the  boys  and  girls  to  carry  two  or 
three  pineburre  to  throw  at  flying  swarms,  it 
will  bring  them  every  time,  for  pino  burrs 
look  like  a  bunch  of  bees. 

W,  Stuart,  Natchez,  Miss. 
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AN  ITEM. 

F  a  swarm  of  bees  is  hived  in  a  "sim- 
ij  plieilty"  or  other  movable  comb  hive, 
will  they  be  as  likely  to  build  combs 
across  the  frames  as  parallel  to  and  in 
them  ?  What  plan  do  you  adopt  to  make 
them  work  by  the  "square  rule?"  We 
need  more  light  on  the  question,  "How 
shall  we  get  the  bees  to  build  straight 
combs  in  frames?"  Light  your  candle, 
friend  Novice,  and  place  it  on  a  "simplic- 
ity" hive.         Jos.  Sixrox,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A  pious  old  deacon  who  was  fond  of 
fish  once  told  his  boys  "never,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  go  fishing  on  the  Sab- 
bath; but  if  they  did  to  always  briny 
home  the  fish." 

Now  we  say  don't  have  natural  swarms, 
but  if  you  do,  always  give  them  some 
comb  for  a  pattern,  and  insist  on  having 
each  comb  built  between  two  good  ones, 
or  one  and  the  side  of  the  hive.  This  is 
no  more  trouble  than  to  feed  your  pony 
daily,  yet  you  never  omit  lhat.  We  know 
of  no  nicer  fun  than  to  watch  and  direct 
the  growth  of  new  combs.  Again,  never 
put  a  new  swarm  into  an  empty  "simplici- 
ty" hive,  but  if  you  do,  fix  the  quilt  close- 
ly over  the  top  of  the  frames  and  raise 


the  back  end  a  little;  we  believe  the  bees 
seldom  fail  under  such  conditions  to  build 
their  combs  along  the  thin  comb  guide. 


We  clip  the  following  from  the  Rural 
New  Yorker : 

Bees  by  Mail. — The  shippers  of  bees 
by  mail  are  complaining  because  some  of 
them  pay  only  paper  postage  on  their 
shipments  while  others  are  compelled  by 
post-masters  to  pay  letter  postage.  They 
demand  an  uniform  interpretation  of  the 
law.  Then  the  post-masters  are  com- 
plaining because  bees  are  shipped  by 
mail,  and  evidently  think  they  should  be 
excluded.  They  are  shipped  in  this 
wise  :  The  cage  is  a  block  of  wood,  in 
which  are  three  large  holes,  covered  with 
a  fine  wire  netting.  Seven  bees,  includ- 
ing a  queen  bee,  are  placed  in  each  com- 
partment, and  are  introduced  through  a 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  block,  which  is 
plugged  up  by  a  piece  of  sponge  soaked 
in  honey.  The  post-masters  and  clerks 
allege  that  the  honey  soaks  through  the 
paper  placed  over  the  holes  and  daubs 
other  mail  matter,  and  besides,  as  one 
post-master  complained,  the  clerks  in  his 
office  did  not  get  through  examing  and 
studying  the  contrivance  until  the  bees 
stung  every  one  of  them,  and  in  showing 
them  how  it  was  made,  and  how  to  handle 
it  without  injury,  they  stung  him  too  ! 

Now  it  may  be  that  all  queen  rearers 
use  a  block  in  which  are  bored  three  holes 
and  that  they  put  in  seven  bees,  but  we 
really  cannot  think  they  have  been  so 
careless,  shiftless,  or  slovenly  is  the  prop- 
er term  perhaps,  as  to  put  in  honey  in 
such  a  shape  as  to  soil  the  other  mail 
matter  or  allow  a  possibility  of  the  bees 
getting  out.  If  the  wire  cloth  was  pried 
off  by  the  clerks  of  course  they  could  not 
blame  the  bees  nor  the  sender  ;  but  as  ice 
read  the  postal  laws  a  queen  and  a  dozen 
bees  can  be  sent  for  two  cents  as  well  as 
other  merchandise,  and  it  any  kind  of 
care  is  used  in  shipping,  there  can  be 
nothing  about  them  to  endanger  the 
mails  or  employees  of  the  department. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Winder  of  Cincinnati,  makes  a 
queen  cage  that  we  think  might  answer 
excellently  for  mailing,  if  he  will  add  a 
secure  cap  to  confine  the  bees  and  also  to 
aid  in  preventing  it  from  being  crushed. 
Mr.  Quinby  sent  us  a  queen  a  few  days 
ago  with  no  other  food  than  a  hard  lump 
of  loaf  sugar  and  some  water  in  a  sponge  ; 
they  seemed  in  excellent  condition  and 
we  think  the  plan  worthy  of  imitation. 


So  many  prefer  |  instead  of  2  inch  space 
between  the  frame  and  the  hive,  that  we 
have  reduced  the  length  of  the  arms  to 
our  metal  corners  \  of  an  inch,  and  all 
made  after  May  20th,  will  have  arms  4  in- 
stead of  I  as  heretofore.  The  change  is 
so  slight  that  no  inconvenience  need  re- 
sult thereby. 
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PROBLEMS. 

MO.  12.  Can  bees  raise  brood  without 
pollen  if  all  other  requisites  be  sup- 
plied, viz:  Honey  or  sugar  syrup,  sum- 
mer temperature,  eggs,  etc  ?  Our  recent 
experiments  seem  to  indicate  they  cannot; 
ibr  instance,  we  placed  several  weak  col- 
onies in  our  bee  house  during  the  late 
cold  storms  and  warmed  it  with  a  stove  to 
the  proper  temperature.  Eggs  were  laid 
in  abundance,  but  none  of  them  were 
hatched  into  larvae  until  a  warm  day  oc- 
curred, enablingthem  to  gather  natural 
pollen,  this  was  quickly  gone  and  unseal- 
ed brood  was  found ;  there  came  more 
bad  weather  and  when  the  pollen  was 
gone  we  had  the  same  thing  over  again. 
'Even  strong  colonies  destitute  of  pollen, 
during  the  bad  weather,  had  only  eggs  and 
sealed  brood,  although  fresh  eggs  were 
found  daily,  none  seemed  to  hatch  until 
pollen  was  secured. 

No.  13.  "Novice"  has  so  far  "gone  wild" 
on  pollen  that  he  insists  on  our  offering  a 
reward  of  $5.00  to  the  bee  keeper  who  will 
give  us  a  substitute  at  an  expense  of  not 
exceeding  5c.  per  lb.,  that  bees  will  use 
from  an  empty  comb  during  bad  weather 
and  thus  cause  brood  to  be  reared  when 
desired.  He  reasons  that  one  pound  of 
pollen  would  produce  more  brood  than  ten 
lbs.  of  honey  or  syrup  fed  daily  in  small 
quantities,  and  the  latter  is  certainly  la- 
borious compared  with  giving  them  a  like 
quantity  all  at  once. 

We  have  tried  the  unbolted  meal  that 
they  work  on  freely  when  they  can  fly  out, 
but  have  never  been  able  to  induce  them 
to  use  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  hive; 
but  "Novice  says,  a  comb  of  old  pollen 
even  will  insure  a  comb  of  unsealed  lar- 
vae immediately,  and  so  his  "last  hobby" 

is  PURE  SUGAR  SYRUP  FOR  WINTER  DIET,  and 

then  in  March  or  April,  or  whenever  brood 
is  deemed  desirable,  combs  filled  with 
pollen  are  only  to  be  inserted  to  secure 
brood  rearing  up  to  any  limit  short  of  the 
number  of  eggs  the  queen  can  furnish, 
and  observation  shows  that  very  few  in- 
deed of  the  eggs  laid  are  allowed  to  hatch 
during  the  months  mentioned.  We  do 
not  think  much  brood  rearing  desirable 
before  March,  and  cannot  find  it  any  pos- 
itive advantage  to  have  much  brood  rear- 
ed very  late  in  the  fall.  Who  will  get  the 
15.00  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  PROBLEMS. 

FROBLEM  9.  We  have  had  two  pie- 
ces of  comb  from  Mr.  McGaw,  neither 
of  which  produced  any  larvae,  owing  to 
the  frosty  weather  during  the  time  they 
were  on  the  way  we  suppose.  Mr.  McG. 
writes  May  19th,  thus: 

YourJ  comb  goes  by  way  of  Chicago, 
and  it  is  several  degrees  colder  there  than 
here.  In  June,  if  you  want  a  virgin 
queen,  let  me  know  and  I  will  send  you 
one,  I  mean  free.     I  sell  them  at  one  dol- 


lar each,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

In  answer  to  Problem  No.  10,  I  use  a 
hinge  constructed  as  follows:  Take  four 
common  screw  picture  rings  with  :{  inch 
screw  and  about  \  inch  ring;  screw  two 
into  the  upper  edge  of  the  hinge  at  proper 
distance  apart,  and  two  into  lower  edge 
of  corner,  so  they  will  set  close  inside  the 
lower  rings  and  the  rings  opposite.  Pass 
a  l'ound  strait  hard  wood  stick  through 
the  rings  and  you  have  a  hinge  that  costs 
but  a  trifle  and  can  be  taken  apart  in  a 
second.  Will  this  do  until  you  find  some- 
thing better?     Yours,  &c, 

Scientific. 

Thanks  friend  Scientific,  your  device  is 
very  cheap,  (rings  can  be  purchased  for 
40c.  per  gross,)  and  we  think  will  an- 
swer every  purpose.  We  would  suggest 
smaller  rings  and  a  galvanized  wire  put 
through  with  the  ends  bent  enough  to  keep 
them  in  place.  These  would  be  less  in 
the  way  and  we  think  will  prove  all  that 
could  be  desired.  One-eighth  inch  rings 
would  do,  and  we  shall  think  it  a  favor  if 
any  one  can  find  a  sample  of  such  in  the 
market  and  lowest  wholesale  rates. 
•  »  » 

Our  bees  will  persist  in  rearing  hosts  ol 
drones.  It  is  true  "Novice"  slices  their 
heads  off;  ("P.  G."  refuses,  as  she  says, 
.  "'tain't  in  her  department,")  but  is  it  nut 
a  great  waste  to  get  up  drones  for  decapi- 
tation? We  can,  with  considerable  trouble, 
get  comb  enough  all  worker  for  a  few 
hives,  but  the  best  will  have  some  drone 
comb  intermixed.  Can  we  not  have  arti- 
ficial Comb  all  worker?  Will  not  some 
one  put  them  in  the  market? 

ADVERTISE3IENTS. 


Advertisements  will  be  received  at  10  cents 
per  lino  each  insertion,  cash  in  advance: 
and  we  require  that  every  Advertiser  satisfies 
us  of  his  responsibility  and  intention  to  do 
all  that  he  agrees,  and  that  his  goods  are 
really  worth  the  price  asked  for  them. 

PURE  ITALIAN  QVEEN  BEES.—  Send 
for  circular  and  price  list.  Address  J. 
SHAW  &  SON,  Chatham  Center,  or  I.  E. 
DANIELS.  Medina  Co.,  O. 

HONEY  JARS.— One  lb.  per  gross,  $5.75; 
corks,  60  cts.  Two  lbs.  per  gross,  $8.75 ; 
corks,  TO  cts.  One-quart  Fruit  Jars  with  Tin 
Caps,  per  gross,  $9.50.  Other  styles  furnished 
if  desired.    Address 

Nl'NN  BROS..  Oberlin,  O. 
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ANTED — 300 hives  of  bees  to   be  used 
as  nurses  in  rearing  Italian  Queens. 
Address.  R.  WILKIN. 

Cadiz,  Harrison  county,  Ohio. 


TTALIAN  BEES.— We  offer  for  sale  about 
X  200  colonies  of  Italian  Bees  in  the  Ameri- 
can Movable-Comb  Hive.  Also  Queens 
throughout  the  season.  Purity  and  safe  ar- 
rival guaranteed.  For  further  particulars, 
prices,  &c,  send  for  circular- 

BALDWIN  BROS.. 
2-'J  Sandusky,  N.  Y. 
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^jjjSpiND  readers  all,  if  you  hav< 
-L^ij  us  tlius  far  you  are   prob 


No.  7. 

i-c  followed 
robably  now 
ready  for  business,  and  to  confess  the 
truth,  we  prefer  during  the  extracting 
season  that  you  stand  beside  us  and  help 
us  decide  upon  the  best  plan  to  "run"  it, 
now  that  we  have  you  fairly  started. 

In  the  first  place,  those  of  you  who 
have,  like  ourselves,  been  in  the  habit, 
until  recently,  of  having  the  hives  some 
distance  from  the  extractor,  have  of  course 
been  accustomed  to  removing  all  of  the 
combs  from  the  hive  and  then  taking 
them,  at  one  load,  to  be  emptied.  Now  it 
seems  to  make  but  little  difference  wheth- 
er the  bees  be  left  destitute  of  combs  un- 
til they  are  returned  or  not,  for  we  believe 
they  alwa}rs  wait  patiently  for  them,  or 
whether  the  set  of  combs  from  the  previ- 
ous hive  be  given  them. 

It  would  seem  that  the  latter  course 
would  send  them  to  the  fields  again  soon- 
er, and  we  are  quite  certain  that  it  makes 
no  difference  to  them  whether  they  have 
their  own  combs  or  those  from  another 
hive,  aud  as  a  considerable  amount  of  la- 
bor is  saved  the  operator,  we  shall  recom- 
mend the  latter. 

The  objections  are  that  very  soon  the 
identity  of  any  hive  of  bees  is  lost,  and 
you  have  no  particular  choice  stocks  tu 
.-how  visitors,  for  all  hives  contain  hybrids 
or  Italians,  just  as  it  happens,  and  there 
is  some  danger  of  throwing  a  quantity  of 
brood  and  eggs  under  the  care  of  a  colo- 
ny too  weak  to  supply  all  their  wants. 

With  the  ''hexagonal  plan"  of  the  api- 
ary each  hive  is  so  near  one  of  the  doors 
of  our  bee  house  that  the  work  is  not 
very  great  if  two  combs  be  taken  from 
the  hive,  carried  in  to  be  extracted,  and 
two  empty  ones  brought  back ;  when 
robbers  are  not  troublesome  this  plan  is 
very  simple  and  does  very  well. 

The  nearer  our  bees  become  pure  Ital- 
ians the  greater  is  the  difficulty  of  remov- 
ing them  from  the  combs,  for  the  harder 
heavy  combs  are  shaken  the  more  per- 


sistently they  seem  to  hold  on,  and  brush- 
ing off  a  large  number  with  our  bunch  oi' 
asparagus  tops  is  slow  business.  Now 
comes  the  point  where  we  want  "head 
work."  If  we  take  two  combs  from  the 
upper  story  first,  and  shake  and  brush  off 
the  bees,  the  same  ones  will  need  to  be 
"got  off"  again,  and  still  again  ;  which  is 
a  troublesome  process,  besides  being  al- 
most too  much  even  for  the  patience  of 
Italians.  If  they  are  shaken  in  front  of 
the  hive,  as  we  did  formerly,  they  are  a 
long  time  getting  in.  The  thin  honey  is 
thrown  on  the  ground  and  door-step,  and 
attracts  robbers,  and  the  danger  of  losing 
the  queen  is  greater  than  when  they  arc 
shaken  on  the  top  of  the  frames  or  direct- 
ly into  the  empty  hive.  Lifting  the  top 
story  off  and  doing  the  lower  one  first 
partially  remedies  the  difficulty,  but  Nov- 
ice says  although  he  can  carry  "stoves," 
etc.,  when  necessary,  he  don't  "hanker 
after  the  job  of  lifting  an  upper  story  full 
of  honey  and  setting  it  down  "somewhere 
carefully  if  it  can  by  any  means  be  avoid- 
ed, besides,  bees  that  have  been  "well 
brought  up"  and  behave  well  when  han- 
dled in  the  ordinary  manner  are  almost 
sure  to  "kick  up  a  row"  when  divided  in 
this  unceremonious  way  without  recourse 
be  had  to  smoke,  and  we  cannot  think 
smoke  necessary  at  any  time  during  the 
honey  season. 

"Well,  Mr.  Novice,"  says  "P.  G.,"  "what 
WOill^JOU  have?  It  seems  you  can  nev- 
er be  satisfied." 

"I  would  have  an  extra  set  of  combs  tor 
the  first  hive,  which  should  lie  slid  its 
length  backward  and  a  new  one  put  in  its 
place  containing  these  combs.  Now  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  shake  the  bees  into 
this  hive,  and  they  can  proceed  with  work 
at  once.  When  all  the  combs  are  out, 
slide  the  hive  just  back  of  this  (at  the 
next  trellis)  back,  put  the  empty  one  in 
its  place  and  proceed  as  before.' 

"But,  Mr.  N.,  quite  a  number  of  bees 
will  remain  in  the  empty  hive,  aud  possi- 
bly the  queen;  these  must  be  jarred  off, 
and  then,  when  the  combs  tire  emptied, 
they  must  be  put  somewhere.  Why  not 
carry  the  empty  bive  i*to  the  house,  and 
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then  I  can  arrange  the  combs  ready  to  be 
placed  on  the  stand  at  once." 

"Yes,  I  have  thoughtof  that;  our  "Sim- 
plicity" hives  could  be  carried  in  that  man- 
ner very  well,  bul  as  most  of  the  hives 
are  the  old  style  Langsrtroih,  'twould  be 
rather  laborious.  Again,  we  eould  not 
slide  the  former  back  on  their  stands  as 
we  have  them  arranged  as  well  as  the  lat- 
ter. If  one  was  'big  and  strong  and  'felt 
s  >'  aM  the  time  during  this  hot  weather, 
the  combs  might  be  placed  in  an  extra 
hive  after  the  bees  were  removed,  taken 
in  and  extracted,  then  placed  on  the 
stand  of  tli"  next,  moving  that  backward 
as  we  have  mentioned. 

This;  would  make  less  steps  and  would 
•  xpedite  work  considerably-,  but  would 
necessitate  carrying  an  empty  hive,  or 
rather  one  story  without  cover  (covers 
should  be  loose  for  this  purpose),  indoors 
hd  out  continually. 
I  presume  friend  Blakeslee's  railroad 
would  solve  a  part  of  the  difficulty ;  but 
J  can  hardly  fancy  1  should  like  the  idea 
at  all  of  having  extractor,  barrel  imple- 
ments, etc.,  perambulating  about  among 
the  hives.'1 

'  Nor  I,  either,  Mr.  X.  Our  bee  house, 
as  it  is  now,  sinew  we  have  two  doors, 
painted,  etc.,  is  nice  and  convenient,  and 
S  wouldn't  want  to  be  pushed  about  in  a 
car,  no  how.'' 

And  now,  fellow  bee-keepers,  having 
shown  you  just  the  quandary  we  are  in 
at  present,  we  should  very  much  like  to 
hear  from  each  and  all  of  yon  on  the  sub- 
ject; give  your  plans  and  ideas,  that  we 
may  compare  notes. 

If  the  "railroad"  solves  a  part  of  the 
difficulty,  Adair's  "Long  Idea"  hive  would 
solve  the  other  part,  but  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  having  double  the  amount  of 
i  over  and  bottom  board  for  the  same  ca- 
pacity as  for  a  two-story  hive,  and  being 
obliged  to  carry  all  the  hive  or  none  in- 
doors to  winter,  and  having  no  place 
to  keep  our  extra  combs  secure  unless 
they  are  all  kept  in  the  hive  the  year 
round. 

"P.  G."  remarks  that  "extracting  hon- 
.  \  by  the  ton  is  a  laborious  operation  any 
way  we  can  fix  it,"  but  we  know  it  can  be 
;o  managed  that  many  useless  steps  may 
be  saved  and  much  heavy  lifting  abided. 
It  must  be  done  a!  a  season  when  labor 
commands  the  highest  price;  few  can  be 
hired  to  work  thus  among  bees  at  all,  there- 
fore it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
we  economise  in  the  ways  we  have  named. 
We  think  in  our  own  apiary,  as  it  is  now 
arranged,  two  tons  of  honey  can  be  got 
ready  tor  shipment  with  as  little  labor  as 
was  required  three  years  ago  for  one. 
Our  barrels  are  made  for  us  by   a   cooper 

who  keeps  1 s,  and  so    knows  how  they 

should  be  made.  They  hold  about  forty- 
four  gallons  or  about  four  hundred  and 
sixty  or  seventy  pounds,  and  cost  us 
about  $2  each,  transportation  extra;  they 
are  strong  enough  to  ship  safely  anywhere 
when  waxed. 

Several  have  written  us  that  the  bee 


may  be  half  resin  and  answer  equally 
wed  I,  as  it  can  be  purchased  for  about  five 
i  eels  per  pound  in  quantities. 

P.  S.— Mrs.  N.  thinks  we  had  better  ad- 
vise our  friends  not  to  go  oil'  and  leave 
the  resin  and  wax  while  melting,  for  it 
might''boil  over,"  and  also,  when  on  the 
hot  stove,  ;t  might  take  lire,  besides  the 
mixture  might  get  on  divers  household 
utensils  and  fabrics  from  which  it  is  loth 
to  quit  its  hold,  unless  some  one  like  Nov- 
ice, who  has  studied  chemistry  in  his  ear- 
lier  years,  should  happen  to  be  around  to 
inform  the  "'distracted  feminines"  that 
benzine  dissolves  the  waxes  and  resins  as 
readily  as  hot  water  dissolves  sugar.  Not 
that  we  have  had  any  such  trouble— oh, 
no  but  then  considerable  trouble  might 
happen  in  getting  the  "pesky  stuff'  of]' the 
stove  before  it  takes  fire  and  bums  up  the 
culinary  department. 

P.  S.  No.  2. ---Novice,  thinking  it  ought 
to  have  a  good  "bile,  so  that  so  much 
wouldn't  stick  to  the  barrels,  left  it  and 
sauntered  off  to  look  ai  the  grape  vines: 
after  he  had  concluded  that  it  would  take 
them  until  the  middle  of  July  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  last  winter's  severity 
sufficiently  to  present  a  good  appearance 
for  the  photographs,  his  attention  was 
called  by  the  erics,  of  the  women  and 
dense  clouds  of  black  smoke  rolling  qui- 
etly over  the  "simplicity"  beehives.  Of 
course  his  "chemistry"  made  everything 
all  right,  but  Mrs.  X.  thinks  practical  ex- 
perience would  give  a  more  vivid  impres- 
sion of  the  "stickativeuess"  of  equal 
parts  of  resin  and  wax  than  anything  the 
books  tell  about. 


1  uuESS  that  the  man  who  "raises  moth 
worms"  does  it  for  the  same  reason  that 
I  try  to  make  all  the  weed  seeds  in  my 
garden  sprout  and  grow  (by  stirring  the 
ground  occasionally  during  warm  weather 
whenever  there  is  no  crop  on  it)  in  order 
to  gel  them  large  enough  to  see  them,  so 
that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  killing 
them.     Am  1  right ? 

When  a  swarm  of  bees  have  already 
enough  honey  to  keep  them  till  flowers 
bloom,  how  much  honey  or  syrup 
should  be  U-d  daily  to  stimulate  them  to 
breed  during  March  and  April?  Is  it 
necessary  to  feed  daily? 

Joseph  Sixtox,  Ithaca,  X.  V. 

It'  eggs  of  the  moth  retain  vitality  dur- 
iug  the  winter  as  seeds  of  weeds  do,  your 
plan  would  answer,  but  we  think  they  do 
not,  and  that  they  only  survive  the  winter 
thai  are  in  the  combs  with  live  bees. 
Will  Prof.  Cook  tell  us  if  we  are  correct  : 

Our  "Editorial  Corps"  are  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  whether  feeding  is  of  any 
benefit  to  stimulate  brood,  rearing  when 
a  colony  has  plenty  of  srores.  Nbvico 
says  that  when  you  want  brood  you  must 
li'ivt  pollen,  that  daily  feeding  is  only  a 
bother  to  both,  bees  and  owner, 
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CHEAP  HIVES. 

QjINCE  first  describing  the  cheap  form 
U^*  of  Langstroth  hive  in  the-  American 
Tlee  Journal,  in  our  "Gleanings,"  many 
comments  have  appeared  in  regard  to  it, 
and  most  of  them,  we  believe,  take  the 
ground  that  because  it  is  cheap,  it  must 
necessarily  be  small  and  inefficient;  we 
think  our  readers,  however,  have  under- 
stood that  by  using  two  or  more  as  may 
be  needed  all  the  room  can  be  furnished 
that  is  required,  and  it  can  be  done  also 
simply  and  expeditiously.  For  large 
amounts  of  box  honey  it  had  better  he 
made  double  width  as  we  have  explained 
before  and  this  also  admits  of  spreading 
the  frames  out  horizontally.  The  covers 
in  this  case  will  be  better,  made  of  two, 
three,  or  even  four  boards;  and  instead 
of  Matching  we  would  saw  in  the  edges  of 
the  boards  to  be  joined,  with  the  buzz 
saw  about  half  an  inch,  by  raising  the 
table  to  the  proper  highth,  if  the  guage 
lie  set  properly,  by  reversing  the  board 
we  can  by  two  or  three  saw  cuts  make  a 
nice  groove  3-16  by  \  inch  in  debtb. 
Now  saw  a  strip  from  our  |-  lumber  3-1G 
in  thickness  to^be  driven  in  the  slot  thus 
formed  between  the  boards  of  the  cover, 
and  we  have  a  joint  much  less  liable  to 
leak  than  the  one  formed  of  matched 
lumber. 

The  objection  raised  that  the  "Simplic- 
ity" or  "dollar"  hive  is  not  ornamental 
we  shall  perhaps  be  obliged  to  admit,  yet 
where  they  are  painted  some  light  color 
and  grapevines  be  trained  to  shade  each 
one,  as  we  have  advised,  we  think  them 
pretty  enough.  (They  should  always  be 
painted  and  the  color  if  not  white 
should  be  light  enough  to  prevent  their 
absorbing  too  much  of  the  heat  of  the 
sun  in  hot  weather,  as  dark  colors  always 
do.  With  our  arrangement  of  the  apiary 
we  should  also  have  them  all  one   color). 

So  many  seem  to  think  a  projection  of 
the  cover  necessary,  and  almost  entirely 
on  account  of  the  "looks"  that  we  will 
en  urn  crate  our  reasons  for  preferring  none. 
First  and  formost  it  would  add  considera- 
bly to  the  weight  of  each  hive;  and  we 
particularly  wish  our  hives  for  facility  in 
handling  to  wei<i;h  not  one  ounce  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Secondly, 
they  would  occupy  more  room,  in  the 
house,  in  shipping  (by  wagon  especially  I 
or  when  piled  away  full  of  empty  combs, 
or  when  put  aside  for  any  purpose  until 
wanted.  We  presume  most  bee  keepers 
have  had  experience  in  shipping  hives  or 
bees  of  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  pro- 
jecting covers  'jostling"  each  other,  knock- 
ing tops  loose,  etc.,  etc.  Thirdly,  the 
tendency  to  warp  is  much  greater  with 
the  projection,  and  'twould  be  quite  dif- 
ficult to  "let  the  cover  in"  to  the  frame 
that  holds  it  to  "cross  naif  as  We  do,  and 
thus  prevent  the  possibility  of  warning. 
Fourthly,  the  expense  for  projections  on 
fifty    or    one  hundred   hives   is   quite    an 


item,  and  further  we  should  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  boards  of  such  width  that  a 
single  one  would  make  the  cover  a.-  il 
does  now  easily,  for  either  the  Langstroth, 
Gallup,  or  American  hives.  Fifthly,  we 
could  not  well  have  them  made  bottom 
and  cover  one  and  the  same  thing  and  so 
that  the  bevels  lit  exact!}',  close  and 
tight,  no  matter  how  they  are  piled  up, 
hives  alone,  covers  alone,  or  both  to- 
gether. 

"We  have  just  sent  Mrs.  Tupper  an 
American  hive  made  "Simplicity  '  fash 
ion  or  rather  a  Simplicity  hive  made  with 
frames  just  one  foot  square,  and  she 
writes  us  she  is  so  well  pleased  with  it.  that 
she  has  a  man  at  work  making  twenty 
like  it. 

This  hive  is  even  easier  to  make  than 
the  Langstroth  because  all  the  boards 
used  are  of  one  width,  viz:  II;  inches 
finished,  and  cover  and  sides  are  of  the 
same  dimensions,  so  that  we  simply  cut 
off"  from  a  board  15  inches  wide  or  about 
that,  three  pieces  1G  inches  long  for  sides 
and  cover  and  two  pieces  115 \  inches  for 
ends.  Now  make  all  to  an  equal  width 
(14|)  and  rabbet  out  ends  of  side  pieces 
(frames  in  this  hive  go  crosswise)  and 
cut  off  strips  to  go  around  the  cover  with 
machine  as  described  and  illustrated  in 
our  March  number. 

Hinge  the  cover  on  one  end  and  make 
the  entrance  on  the  same  end,  and  we 
should  advise  having  the  entrance  with 
this  hive  fronting  the  south  and  let,  the 
bees  go  out  directly  under  the  grape  vine 
trellis,  thus  giving  them  unobstructed 
tii<j;ht  even  while  we  are  making  examin- 
ation; 

With  a  circular  saw  and  power,  and 
nice,  well  seasoned  pine  boards  dressed 
just  -J  thick,  we  know  of  no  nicer  and 
more  profitable  "fun"  than  making  jusl 
such  hives  for  $1.00  each,  but  if  you  want 
really  to  enjoy  it,  please  be  careful  in  ad- 
justing your  guages  and  don't  make  mi- 
takes.  "Be  sure  you  are  right  then  go 
ahead."  The  above  hive  takes  ten  frames 
just  12  inches  square  outside  dimensions, 
and  when  the  hive  is  worked  two  story,  if 
we  have  a  prolific  queen,  it  works  beauti- 
fully, better  than  the  "Gallup"  hive  to 
our  notion,  and  wo  used  both  last  season, 
but  we  hope  both  Mrs.  Tupper  and  Mr. 
Gallup  will  excuse  us  for  disagreeing 
with  them  in  preferring  the  standard 
Langstroth  frame  for  rapid  brood  rearing. 
However,  had  we  an  apiary  all  of  Amen 
can  hives,  that  is,  frames  one  foot  square, 
we  presume  we  should  use  them  so,  but 
we  would  certainly  transfer  them  if  we 
had  the  old  kind  of  frames  which  are  still 
deeper. 

So  great  is  the  inconvenience  of  using 
more  than  one  sized  frame  that  we  have 
this  present  week  transferred  both  our 
Gallup  and  American  hives  to  our  Lang 
stroth  frames;  not  that  these  hives  did 
not  do  well,  bid  that  we  were  obliged  on 
their  account  to  keep  an  extra  extractoi 
standing  around.  "I'is  true  we  might  use 
one  that  would  take  an}'  sized    frame  like 
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those  now  in  market,  but  in  our  opinion 
this  is  a  grievous  error;  worse,  far  worse 
than  making  heavy  and  unwieldj',  hives, 
for  the  speed  required  to  throw  out  the 
honey  tells,  even  on  superfluous  ounces  or 
fractions  of  an  ounce. 

As  we  have  our  apiary  now,  every 
comb  goes  nicely  in  our  light  extractor 
and  we  can  work  on,  until  a  barrel  is  full, 
smoothly  without  being  called  on  perhaps 
while  a  hive  is  left  open,  to  get  out  an- 
other extractor  or  to  lift  up  or  strain 
honey,  or  anjr  such  "foolishness." 

Tis  true  we  have  one  "copy"  of  the 
Quinby  hive  but  this  is  not  to  be  extract- 
ed. Their  combs  are  full  and  sealed,  and 
one  of  our  very  best  colonies  is  idling 
away  their  time  preparatory  to  commenc- 
ing in  the  thirty-two  boxes;  but  as  they 
were  partly  filled  with  comb  last,  season, 
we  hope  to  see  them  finished  this,  and 
the  extra  price  of  box  honey  will,  we 
hope,  make  up  for  loss  in  quantity. 

NOYICE'S^ 
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Medina,  July  1, 187 o. 

Have  sold  one  barrel  of  honey  for  15c. 
per  pound. 

We  too  are  rejoicing  now  in  copious 
showers,  but  honey  don't  show  more  than 
three  pounds  per  day  yet. 

Ix  heads  of  grain  No.  66  read  "thor- 
ovgh-hre'd"  instead  of  ''rouyh  bred." 

It  seems  to  us  that  with  our  present  fa- 
cilities we  can  expect  little  from  drones 
unless  we  can  keep  a  strong  colony  rear- 
ing choice  ones  in  large  numbers  and  de- 
capitate them  in  the  balance  of  the  hives, 
and  even  then,  where  common  bees  are 
kept  considerably,  it  has  seemed  to  us 
they  were  almost  sure  to  "mix  in."  How- 
ever Italians  must  soon  begin  to  prepon- 
derate (we  hear  they  do  in  many  locali- 
ties), and  then  Italians  will  be  the  rule 
and  blacks  the  exception.  Rear  all  your 
queens  persistently  from  one  having  the 
most  desirable  points;  get  your  neigh- 
bors to  do  the  same,  and  thorbitghbred 
malt.,  will  he  Bure  to  he  the  result." 


Ji'.st  before  going  to  press  Novice  wish- 
es us  to  add.  that  after  many  experiments 
he  would  extract  from  the  upper  story 
first,  replacing  combs  as  fast  as  emptied, 
keeping  quilt  over  them  if  robbers  trouble. 
When  finished,  let  them  remain  until  you 
have  done  the  upper  story  to  the  next 
hive  in  the  same  way,  this  will  secure 
most  of  the  young  bees  out  of  the  way, 
from  the  lower  combs  (see  problem  5) 
and  they  are  most  difficult  to  brush  off. 
As  the  upper  story  is  lifted  off  when 
empty  'tis  much  easier,  aird  we  should 
use  the  quilt  over  the  combs  as  fast  as 
they  are  replaced. 

If  hives  are  far  from  the  extractor  a 
light  frame  of  pine  sticks  covered  with 
cloth  to  keep  off  robbers  is  convenient. 
Leave  the  top  loose,  except  at  one  side, 
so  it  can  be  thrown  over  the  combs,  and 
spread  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  bottom  to 
prevent  honey  dripping  on  the  floor.  We 
know  of  nothing  to  brush  off  the  bees 
equal  to  a  bunch  of  asparagus  tops,  make 
it  two  feet  long  and  bushy  enough  so  that 
when  simply  rolled  in  the  hand  it  will 
"roll"  off  "hybrids"  without  provoking 
their  anger. 


It  is  amusing  to  read  letters  from  Miss- 
ouri and  Tennessee,  saying  it.  is  so  wet 
that  bees  can  gather  no  honey,  when  we 
are  parched  and  dried  up  here  with  se- 
vere drouth.  An  unusual  number  of  bees 
seem  to  have  worn  their  wings  out,  and  we 
imagine  it  is  because  they  are  obliged  to 
visit  so  many  blossoms  before  getting  a 
load.  A  friend  who  "bosses"  the  print- 
ing of  this  suggests  that  they  "snapped 
their  wings  to  pieces,  they  had  got  so  drjY 
but  bless  you,  he  don't  know. 

Our  index  scales  show  a  decrease  in 
weight  of  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  lbs. 
between  fi  and  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  while  the 
workers  are  going  out.  From  this  time 
until  12  or  2  p.  m.  they  just  about  bring 
the  index  back  to  its  former  position  in 
the  morning,  and  about  one  pound  is 
gained  from  this  until  5  or  0  p.  m.,  be- 
tween which  time  and  dark  it  falls  rapidly, 
making  a  total  of  perhaps  2A  or  3  pounds 
on  an  average.  This  is  slow  work  and 
quite  different  from  the  proceeding* 
of  former  seasons.  As  usual,  tin; 
Italians  do  much  the  best,  and  our  yield 
of  honey  is  not  far  from  l.">0  lbs.  of  very 
thick  honey  daily  from  our  entire  fifty-six 
colonies.  (One  more  actually  played  out 
in  the  month  of  .lime.) 
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HEADS  OF   CiltAIK   l'ROM    DIIFf.lt- 
EWT  FIELDS. 

'|^l*'0.  77.—  The  "setting- of  eggs"  I  received 
Jjf Yl  from  you  has  hatched  one  queen,  and 
-'  *'  she  is  a  beauty.  You  do  not  advertise 
cure  and  fertile  queens  for  sale  :  but  what  of 
it.  can't  you  send  a  fellow  one?  The  honey 
we  are  extracting  now  (.white  clover)  is  so 
'bin  that  I  fear  it  will  sour.  Do  you  use  a 
SacchaTouieter  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
your  honey?  What  degree  will  keep  and 
what  will  not?  Can  you  furnish  me  with 
one?  I  think  Mrs-  Tupper  was  very  much 
mistaken  when  she  said  the  extractor  would 
injure  the  brood  if  properly  used.  Mine 
hatches  all  right.  N.  £•  Prentice, 

Castalia,  0. 

Thanks,  Mr.  P.  We  have  very  few  re- 
ports of  ''eggs  for  hatching"  that  are  en- 
couraging unless  it  he  where  they  have 
only  been  sent  short  distances. 

Cool  nights  may  have  caused  the  trou- 
ble, and  we  not  only  regret  the  disappoint- 
ment it  has  caused  but  will  make  good 
the  amount  sent  us  when  it  has  been  a  to- 
tal failure  if  our  friends  will  notify  us  of 
the  fact. 

Some  have  succeeded  where  comb  has 
been  sent  considerable  distances,  and  if 
we  learn  the  secret  of  success  invarinbly, 
will  try  again  all  around. 

No  saccharometer  is  needed  at  all. 
Don't  commence  extracting  until  the 
honey  is  partially  sealed,  and  no  fear 
need  be  entertained  of  souring. 

We  have  at  this  date  (June  20th),  near- 
lj'  two  barrels  of  the  thickest  honey  we 
ever  saw,  probably  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme dry  weather. 

No.  78. — I  have  two  queens  left,  one  hybrid, 
with  about  a  pint  of  workers,  theother  black, 
with  less  workers.  Isn't  this  a  glorious  start 
for  the  first  of  June?    Respectfully, 

R-  J.  McKee,  Laingsburg,  Mich. 

N.  B.— You  will  think  I  write  like  an  old 
acquaintance.  Well,  having  taken  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal  several  years,  may  I  Ijot 
slaim  as  much  ? 

Bless  your  heart,  Mr.  McKee,  and  all  of 
the  other  unknown  friends  among  our 
readers,  nothing  gives  Novice  greater 
pleasure  (no,  not  even  Urns  of  honey)  than 
to  hear  from  friends  that  have  followed 
him  througk  successes  and  reverses  for 
years,  and  to  hear  that  he  has  assisted  and 
made  brighter  the  lives  of  others,  is  an 
additional  stimulus  toward  further  experi- 
ment. He  begs  us  to  add  that  your  let- 
ters are  all  read  with  the  greatest  of  in- 
terest even  if  they  do  most  of  them  go 
unanswered.  In  the  attempt  to  have 
them  all  answered  through  this  depart- 
ment, a  pile  has  accumulated  nearly  suffi- 
cient for  the  rest  of  the  year;  yet  we 
hope  to  get  things  in  shape  soon,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  give  our  opinion,  at  least, 
on  all  questions  proposed,  very  shortly  af- 
ter they  are  received. 

Bee  Hive  Cottage,  Milton.  } 

Brisbare.  Queensland.  Australia,  - 
No.  79.  March  22d,  181H.  ) 

Dear  Novice  :— You  will  no  doubt  be  a  little 
surprised  at  hearing  from  the  folks  on  this 
side  of  the  River,  but  you  see  you  arc  no 
stranger  even  in  this  sunny  clime.  Your 
articles  in  the  good  old  .Journal  have  often 
cheered  me  up  when  I  have  been  iuavery 
low   ker.     However  1  lost  sight  of   you   tor 


two  years  after  leaving  England,  and  I  began 
to  think  I  should  never  see  your  name  more. 
This  is  a  splendid  country  for  bees.  No 
wintering  here,  the  bees  are  on  the  wing  all 
the  year  round.  Thebeeis  most  certainly  a 
native  of  the  tropics.  My  observing  hive* 
are  2  and  15  feet  square  ;  containing  only  u 
single  card  of  comb.  I  simply  put  a  bar 
across  the  large  frame  to  support  the  comb. 
The  hives  open  on  each  side.  I  raise  hun- 
dreds in  them  of  queens.  The  bees  are  never 
taken  out;  the  winter,  if  it  can  be  called 
winter,  is  not  severe  enough  to  kiil  bees  even 
in  a  one  comb  glass  hive,  in  fact  we  have  no 
winter.  We  can  raise  queens  and  havo  them 
fertilized  at  any  time  during  the  year.  Do 
you  want  to  know  what  I  think  of  your  new 
hire  ?  Well,  I  have  had  timber  cut  for  20U 
of  them,  and  intend  to  give  it  the  following 
name  :  "Novice's"  "Hive  of  Hives.', 
J.  Caruoi.l,  Bee-Master  to  His  Excellency 
The  Marquis  of  Normandy. 

Will  our  distant  friend,  if  he  does  re- 
ceive this  number,  please  accept  our 
thanks  for  his  kind  letter?  Does  he  get 
honey  the  year  round,  too,  and  is  the 
quantity  per  colony  per  annum  after  all 
much  more  than  in  our  Own  land  of  frost, 
snow,  rain  and  sunshine  alternating  ? 
Verily,  if  Novice  is  going  to  be  copied 
thus  far,  it  behooves  him  to  tread  careful 
ly  in  new  paths. 

No.  80.—  Friend  Novice  :—  In  upper  stories 
of  the  Simplicity  hive,  my  bees  fasten  upper 
and  lower  frames  together,  I  cut  off  all  the 
comb  between  but  it  made  no  difference  ;  can 
you  tell  a  preventive.  Also  to  make  nat- 
ural swarms  as  early  as  possible.  Should  I 
put  on  surplus  frames  as  soon  as  the  lower 
story  is  filled  or  does  it  make  no  differance. 
E.  W.  Poolk,  West  Richfield,  0. 
We  have  more  trouble  in  some  cases  than 
usual  this  season  of  comb  being  built  be- 
tween upper  and  lower  frames;  we  sup- 
pose because  the  honey  has  been  procur- 
ed so  slowly  they  have  been  averse  to 
building  in  the  frames,  but  preferred  to 
lengthen  out  cells  near  brood  and  to 
build  between  frames  over  the  cluster. 
After  they  can  be  got  to  work  strong  in 
both  stories  they  usually  cease  to  trouble 
in  this  way.  Putting  surplus  frames 
above  generally  delays  swarming  but  not 
always.  Obliging  bees  to  swarm  for  want 
of  room  is  at  the  expense  of  a  considera- 
ble loss  of  honey  that  they  might  other- 
wise gather. 

No.  8]. — Don't  the  bottom  board  become 
waxed  up  so  that  they  are  unfit  for  tops?  If 
so  what  is  the  use  of  making  them  just  like 
the  top  ?  Would  not  a  plain  board  with  slats 
on  tho  ends  be  just  as  good?  Hew  much 
would  you  bevel  the  hives?  Your  descrip- 
tions are  not  plain  enough  for  many  people. 
As  you  move  tho  hive  forward  on  the  bottom 
board,  the  back  end  of  the  sides  raises  some, 
which  will  give  a  place  for  worms,  unless  the 
bees  wax  it  up,  which  they  will  be  sure  to  do. 
Have  you  used  your  style  of  bottom  boards 
long  enough  to  know  how  they  work  ?  I  hope 
your  hive  will  work  all  right,  for  I  like  it? 
simplicity  and  its  general  plan.    Yours, 

La  Fayette  Nouris. 

We  should  seldom  use  one  that  had 
done  service  as  bottom  board  for  cover, 
yet  we  would  make  them  all  alike  to  avoid 
having  an  extra  different  piece  about  the 
hives,  for  instance,  we  might  have  in  our 
apiary  more  covers  than  bottoms,  or  the 
reverse,  and  in  making  hives  we  should 
he  obliged  to  get  out  an  extra  set  of  stuff 
for  bottoms.  We  have  aimed  at  "simplic- 
ity"   and    brevity,     It    bevels   are  made 
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with  the  simple  tool  given  in  March  num- 
ber, no  trouble  will  be  experienced  from 
the  causes  mentioned  antj  we  certainly, 
at  this  date,  have  no  cause  to  change  our 
decision. 

A  i-'kikn"i>  hands  us  a  circular  from  X. 
C.  Mitchell,  308  Race  street,  Cincinnati, 
O.,  from  which  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts : 

We  guarantee  all  our  students  who 
come  to  our  apiary  and  remain  with  us 
eighl  days — long  enough  to  take  sixteen 
lessons  in  bee  culture — can  return  to 
their  homes  and  take  from  any  good  stand 
oi  bees  they  have,  from  one  to  three  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  honey  annually. 
There  are  some  agents  that  can  learn  all, 
or  enough  to  commence  business,  in  two 
days,  but  all  had  better  remai"  with  us 
nne  week.  No  agent  will  be  allowed  to 
teach  any  nne  our  mode  of  making  arti- 
ficial comb  without  our  consent.  They 
may  sell  hives  and  rights  and  everything 
else,  but  they  must  keep  our  mode  of 
comb-making  to  themselves.  The  one 
that,  sends  their  money  to  us  Grst  is  the 
lucky  one. 

Now  if  Mr.  M.  is  equal  to  the  task  of 
managing  an  apiary  of  one  hundred  col- 
onies, why  don't  lie  keep  quiet  and  have 
an  income  of  $.".0,000  all  himself?  We 
presume  //':■  could  make  them  produce  the 
highest  figures,  of  Course.  1(  that  would 
be  too  selfish  and  he  is  willing  to  share 
his  great  discovery  with  the  world,  why 
does  he  charge  forty  dollars  for  just  two 
days  tuition?  (Qltr  readers  could  all 
learn  in  two  days  if  any  body  else  could). 
Onr  Agricultural  Colleges  are  certainly 
behind  the  times.  Again,  Mr.  M,  and 
event  I  other  advertisers  should  remem- 
ber that  there  is  no  law  by  which  any 
person  can  be  prevented  from  teaching 
all  they  know  if  they  choose.  We  don't 
know  about  our  foreign  friends,  but  we 
think  our  American  Bee  Journals  are 
anxious  to  give  every  valuable  process 
to  their  renders  as  soon  as  known,  and 
the  subscription  paid  entitles  them  to  all, 
even  if"  we  "have  spent  days,  months,  and 
hundreds  of  dollars,  to  accomplish  it.' 
When  we  look  over  the  old  numbers  of  the 
National  Bee  Journalanc]  notice  the  dis- 
coveries for  artificial  fertilization ,  etc., 
that  would  be  sent  for  ten  or  twenty  dol- 
lars and  the  queens  that  were  to  be  given 
subscribers,  we  must  confess  to  a  feeling 
uf  doubl  about  who  the  "lucky"  person 
will  be.  We  have  given  Mr.  M.  the  bene- 
fit of  a  free  advertisement  and  propose  to 
'help  all  we  can,  if  our  readers  will  only 
send  us  all  such  circular.-,  emanating  fluid 
any  source  whatever. 


*  ROM  ONE  OF  Ol*  It  FEMININE  NOV- 
ICES, 

HAM  only  a  beginner.     I   commence  1 
i  with  one  colony  in  lsTl,  in  box  hives, 

had  three  swarms;  first  one  decamped 
and  third  one  froze  ;  they  were  wintering 
on  their  summer  stands,  In  1872  I  com- 
menced with  two  colonies,  had  three 
swarms,  one  of  which  lost  their  queen 
two  days  after  hiving.  I  stopped  them 
up  (till  they  became  reconciled,  giving 
them  two  frames'  of  comb  with  eggs,  larvae 
and  brood  of  all  ages)  a  few  days,  and 
felt  sure  they  would  rear  a  queen;  did 
not  examine  them  again  till  they  began 
to  decrease  in  number,  when  I  found  they 
had  no  queen,  but  one  or  more  workers 
laying  drone  eggs.  I  examined  them 
very  carefully  and  know  they  had,  no 
queen.  Now  the  query  comes,  why  did 
they. not  rear  a  queen ;  first,  there  was  a 
failure  in  honey  at  the  time;  secondly, 
the  laying  workers  might  have  prevented 
their  rearing  a  queen.  1  have  commenc- 
ed using  the  Quinby  hive  and  think  it 
about  as  good  as  any.  I  obtained  sixty 
pounds  of  box  honev  the  past  season  ; 
will  entirely  discard  boxes  in  the  future 
and  use  only  an  extension,  or  two  story 
hi\e  or  both  combined,  so  as  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  extractor.  Owing  to 
the  bad  luck,  I  have  been  forced  to  ex- 
periment with  my  bees  this  winter  or 
lose  my  weak  colonies.  1  commenced 
to  winter  them  on  their  summer  stands. 
Examined  them  December  '21th  and 
found  my  strongest  colony  in  a  box  hive 
nearly  all  smothered  and  frozen  for  want 
of  ventilation,  the  queen  among  the  num- 
ber. 1  obtained  a  queen  from  a  swarm 
found  in  the  woods,  which  was  also  near- 
ly all  frozen,  being  apparently  dead,  but 
after  careful  warming  two  or  three  hours 
the  queen  revived  with  a  few  bees:  they 
were  introduced  to  the  queeoless  hive:; 
making  probably  a  pint  of  bees  in  all. 
They  are  now  in  the  family  room  with 
another  very  weak  colony  that  1  have 
been  feeding  since  that  time.  Both 
are  doing  well  February  0th,  and 
have  commenced  breeding.  Noise  does 
not  disturb  them  in  the  least  hut  the  light 
does  very  considerably. 

They  become  restless  and  uneasy  when 
too  hot  or  too  cold.  When  [..commenced 
bee-keeping  I  hardly  knew  a  queen  from 
a  drone;  consequently  failed  to  make  it 
pay,  not  realizing  one-fourth  the  amount 
which  1  might  hare  done.  This  set  me 
to  thinking  how  I  might  succeed  better; 
so  1  began  to  post  up  in  Apiculture.  I 
got  Quinby's  Bee  Book,  Colman's  Rural 
World,  North  American  Bee  Journal,  A. 
V.  Moon's  forty  Years'  Experience,  and, 
lastly,  Novice's  "Gleanings,"  which,  t 
hope,  will  be  the  best  of  them  all,  and 
think  it  fills  a  very  important  place.  We 
need  some  one  to  criticise  and  expose  the 
various  humbugs.  1  intend  to  get  every- 
thing else  that  I  can  on  apiculture,  hop- 
ing that  by  diligence  and   perseverance  I 
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may  yet  succeed  and  turn  thepasi  experi- 
ence to  a  good  acdounl  at  last.  In  con- 
clusion  I  would  say  to  every  beginner, 
post  a j>,  and  thoroughly,  too;  get  one  or 
more  of  the  best  text  books  published,  al- 
so one.  or  more  of  the  best  bee  journals. 
Remember  that  knowledge  is  power,  and 
with  this  and  proper  care  you  will  succeed. 
Axxie  Larch,  Ashland,  Mo. 
As  to  why  bees  at  times  refuse  to  rear 
queens  from  brood,  it  is  hard  to  decide, 
hi  some  of  our  earlier  experiments  this 
was  often  the  ease,  yet  for  some  reason 
o\-  other  we  have  no  such  failures  now. 
We  have  known  a  queen  with  bad  wings 
to  prevent  cells  being  started  time  and 
again,  and  thus  threaten  the  ruin  of  the 
colony  until  she  was  hunted  out  and 
killed.  Miss  Annie's  example  of  perse 
Terence  is  quite  commendable,  and  well 
may  she  add  "knowledge  is  power  '  in  bee- 
keeping. By  the  way,  we  imagine  her 
sex  is  as  fond  of  power — i.  c,  the  power 
to  command  success — as  the  "lords  of 
v  roation,  even. 

A  OOOD  WAY  TO    1IIVK    A  SWARM. 

C'JjLIP  the  queen's  wings:  attach  a 
1)  Quinby  queen-yard  to  the  hive,  and 
when  they  swarm  the  queen  will  usu- 
ally be  found  moving  about  on  the  bottom 
of  the  queen-yard.  Sometimes  she  will 
be  surrounded  by  a  cluster  ot  bees.  Cage 
ihe  queen  and  place  her  at  the  entrance 
of  the  new  hive,  which  must  be  placed  as 
near  (lie  other  as  convenient.  When  the 
-warm  is  all  out,  lay  a  cloth  over  the 
queen  yard  to  prevent  the  bees  from  re- 
turning to  the  ol  1  hive,  which  you  can 
place  where  you  wish  to  have  it  remain, 
and  liberate  the  queen.        .1.  Pratt, 

Mallet  Creek,  Medina.  Co.,  0. 
Quinby' s  queen-yards  for  an  apiary  of 
fifty  hives  or  more  would  be  quite  an  ex- 
pense, and  still  more  of  a  bother,  it  seems 
to  us.  If  the  ground  is  .kept  clean  around 
the  hive,  as  We  have  directed,  the  queen 
can  be  found  generally  with  little  trouble, 
without  a  queen-yard  or  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Hives,  Extractors,  etc.,  etc.,  can.  of 
course  be  sent  cheaper  as  freight,  but, 
many  do  not  seem  to  recognize  that  it 
is  quite  uncertain  as  far  as  time  ol  tran- 
sit is  concerned.  For  instance,  we  shou  ' 
expect  to  get  a  bee  hive  from  New  York 
by  express  in  at  least  three  days,  but  it' 
we  ordered  b<  sent  as  freight  it  might 
.come  in  a  week,  but  it'  it  should  take  three 
tweeks  we  should  think  it  nothing  very 
strange.  Either  way  is  safe,  although  we 
must  expect  that  goods  by  the  latter  way 
may  be  exposed  to  rough  handling  and 
rough  weather  too.  perhaps,  and  so  the.\ 
shouldbe  more  carefully  packed. 

Where  there  is  no  immediate  need  of 
the  articles,  and  they  exceed  20  or  25  lbs. 
in  weight,  we  should  advise  vii  freight 


SHALL  WE    KXTRAi'T    FROM    THE 
KROOI)  COMBS  ? 

fjJHAT  Mrs.  Tupper,  and  in  fact  the 
. i   entire  National  Contention  fell  into 

a  grievous  error  in  supposing  the  extract 
or  injured  the  brood,  admits  of  no  ques- 
tion, but  Mrs.  T's  further  suggestion  that 
nothing  be  gained  by  extracting  combs 
containing  brood  is  a  point  that  might  be 
considered.  A  case  to  the  point  has  jus! 
occurred  during  the  late  dry  weather. 

<  Fur  index  scales  have  shown  a  daily  in- 
crease of  two  or  two  and  a  half  lbs.  per 
day,  and  Novice  argued  that  spreading 
the  combs  by  placing  an  empty  one  be- 
tween them  would  secure  all  the  honey 
until  they  were  storing  in  the  upper  stor- 
ies. 

Recollect  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  plenty  ol  extra  combs  which  is  not 
always  the  case,  but  "P.  (i."  strongly  in- 
sisted that  the  better  way  was  to  go  "right 
through"  and  extract  them  all  in  regular 
order  or  at  least  to  commence  in  that  way 
and  stop  whenever  it  seemed  advisable. 
The  result  was  that  we  obtained  nearly 
two  barrels  as  lias  been  stated  elsewhere 
and  the  brood  combs  were  found  so  filled 
with  honey  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  the  queen  to  deposit  eggs  with  any 
kind  of  convenience,  tor  even  the  empty 
cuu'  s  placed  in  the  middle  were  gener 
ally  tilled  with  honey  and  pollen. 

The  honey  was  found  principally  in 
bulged  br  lengthened  cells  around  near  the 
brood,  and  had  evidently  been  stored  and 
capped  in  a  manner  that  was  certainly 
poorer  economy  of  both  wax  and  labor 
than  would  have  been  the  case  bad  it  been 
stored  over  the  surface  of  whole  combs. 
That  the  latter  result  can  be  secured,  was 
shown  by  two  hives  that  had  been  extract- 
ed about  a  week  previously,  and  further 
still  the  index  scales  showed  a  gain  of 
three  and  three-fourth  lbs.  instead  of  two 
the  dav  after  they  had  been  extracted. 
Was  not  "P.  G."  right? 

Again  our  friend  G.  W.  Dean  of  River 
Styx  this  county,  contends  that  a  single 
story  Gallup  hive  of  eighteen  frames  will 
give  as  much  surplus  honey  as  two  or 
more  stories,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  Mr.  D.  gets  about  as  much  honey  per 
hive  as  any  of  us,  we  might  feel  surer  that 
he  had  gone  to  another  extreme.  In  1870 
he  took  900  lbs.  from  the  six  hives  that 
comprised  his  apiary,  besides  making  sev- 
eral artificial  swarms.  He  obliges  his 
bees  to  build  all  worker  combs  by  remov- 
ing their  brood  to  weaker  hives  when  they 
try  to  build  drone  comb,  and  altogether 
be  gets  a  fine  lot  of  honey  with  but  few, 
simple  appliances  and  little  labor:  and 
now  we  have  just  got  to  the  point,  for  he 
gets  all  his  honey  stored  around  the  brood 
and  makes  it  a  point  to  have  brood  in 
(  r,  ,■>/  frame  during  the  honey  harvest. 

Mrs.  Tupper  speaks  of  natural  swarm- 
ing at  times  when  the  bees  were  not  stor- 
ing honey  or  as  she  expresses  it  "when 
there   is   literally  no  honey  to  be   expect-. 
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ed."  (£>■?  Bee  Keepers  Magazine  for 
May.) 

Unless  the  liive  had  been  previously 
tilled  from  an  abundant  yield,  we  cannot 
remember  that  we  have  ever  had  a  case 
of  natural  swarming  under  the  c  ircum- 
stances  mentioned,  and  think  at  least 
they  are  unusual,  yet  we  have  seen  colo- 
nies alter  they  had  got  the  swarming  fev- 
er, that  swarmed  when  every  other  frame 
was  an  empty  one,  and  in  one  case  they 
swarined  -with  the  combs  spread  over  an 
urea  of  sever  at  feet  outside  the  hive  while 
we  were  extracting. 

Now  we  still  think  that  had  their  combs 
been  faithfully  emptied  with  the  extractor 
as  a  preventive,  they  would  never  have 
bad  this  swarming  fever;  however,  Mrs. 
Tupper  should  know  best  for  she  has  had 
much  more  experience  with  natural  natur- 
al swarming,  we  presume,  than  we  have, 
for  our  experience  has  been  mainly  with 
bees  that  were  not  allowed  to  swarm. 


Is  there  any  danger  of  getting  brood 
^billed  so  as  to  destroy  it  while  transferr- 
ing? It  seems  to  me  there  might  be  al- 
though I  think  I  bave  never  seen  any 
thing  in  print  to  that  effect.    A  Subscriber. 

We  bave  never  had  brood  chilled  in 
transferring,  but  have  known  unsealed 
brood  to  chill  when  combs  were  lifted  to 
the  upper  story  too  early  in  the  season, 
but  this  only  occurred  when  the  nights 
were  so  cool  as  to  be  slightly  frosty,  caus- 
ing the  bees  to  desert  the  combs  and  go 
below.  We  have  made  no  accurate  ex- 
periment, but  think  brood  could  be  kept 
out  of  the  hive  a  short  time,  say  a  couple 
of  hours,  with  a  temperature  as  low  as 
40°  and  in  warm  weather,  say  from  o'0°  to 
80°  brood  will  keep  sealed  up  safely  until 
it  is  hatched.  Unsealed  larvae  would  of 
course  need  feeding,  but  where  well  sup- 
plied with  food,  they  will  keep  alive  one 
day  and  in  some  cases  two  days,  and  we 
ibink  very  small  larvae  just  hatched  from 
the  egg  may  be  our  best  way  of  mailing 
comb  for  queen  rearing,  for  short  dis- 
tances. 


It  has  been  observed,  probably,  that  we 
advised  bars  of  folded  tin  instead  of  wire 
cloth  for  our  extractor.  Further  experi- 
ment satisfies  us  that  tinned  wire  cloth  is 
better,  (as  it  mars  combs  less)  which  can 
be  laid  against  the  tin  strips  and  fastened 
by  folding  the  ends  over  the  top  and  bot- 
tom bars.  Wire  cloth  should  be  about 
five  meshes  to  the  inch  of  small  wire.  We 
cau  furnish  the  proper  kind,  both  sheets, 
by  mail  for  2Jc,  and  the  same  will  be 
sent  without  charge  to  all  those  having 
purchased  Extractors  of  us,  on  applica- 
tion. 

— -  •  »  ♦- 

Advertisejients  and  Problems  crowd- 
ed out  this  mouth,  as  you^see. 


NOTICE. 

^jjPF  there  are  any  goods  in  this  case  that 
jM^do  not  give  entire  satisfaction"  in  ev- 
ery  respect,  you  will  do  us  a  ^reat  fav- 
or by  returning  them  at  our  expense. 

We  are  so  well  pleased  with  the  above 
— which  came  a  few  days  ago  in  a  box  of 
goods  from  a  first  class  business  house  in 
New  York — that  we  have  copied  it  here, 
and  it  expresses  our  sentiments  exactly, 
only  we  should  end  the  sentence  by  say- 
ing "  tell  r.s  wherein  we  do  not  meet,  your 
approval. " 

We  have  abundance  of  complimentary 
letters  in  regard  to  our  "  Gleanings,  ' 
which  we  forbear  publishing  because  of 
"  native  modesty,''  for  one  thing,  and  that 
we  can't  see  how  such  letters  really  assist 
our  readers  with  their  bees,  for  another ; 
besides  every  one  can  see  for  themselves 
whether  our  paper  is  of  value  to  them. 
Now  the  point  is,  we  have  had  too  few 
criticisms:  we  don't  believe  all  are  pleas- 
ed with  us,  and  those  are  the  ones  we 
should  like  to  hear  from.  The  same  might 
apply  to  the  simple  hive  we  have  recom- 
mended, and  objections  and  even  abuse 
has  come  quite  freely  from  some  source.", 
but  none  from  those  who  have  made  and 
tried  them.  We  are  quite  anxious  to  hear 
that  the  plan  of  making  and  using  hives 
pleases  others  as  it  does  us,  and  if  it  don't, 
wherein  lies  the  trouble?  but  we  do  not 
value  criticism  from  those  who  have  never 
seen  the  article  criticised. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  many  of  our 
friends  have  rigged  up  saws  and  are  doing 
a  good  work  in  making  hives  for  them 
selves  and  neighbors.  To  aid  our  friends 
who  wish  to  set  up  in  the  business,  we 
copy  a  neat  little  circular  received  a  few 
days  ago : 

Dickinson  Parsonage,  Spring  of  1873. 
To  my  fellow  bee  keepers  in  Cumber- 
land Valley,  I  offer  a  superior  Movable 
Comb  Hive  at  about  the  price  of  the  com- 
mon box  or  chamber  one.  The  box  is  of 
the  style  used  and  recommended  by  A.  I. 
Koot,  Medina,  O., — one  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful Apiarians,  and  whose  articles  in 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  orer  the  sig- 
nature of  "  Novice  have  done  so  much 
to  simplify  and  popularize  the. whole  bus- 
iness of  Apiculture, — and  well  deserves 
the  name  it  has  received,  "Simplicity 
Hive.'  Having  built  a  buzz  saw  express- 
ly for  the  cutting  of  this  hive,  I  can  sell  it 
at  a  price  much  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion "by  hand.  Terms — "Trust"  till 
September:  then  $3  cash  paid  by  you,  for 
the  hive,  or  .*3  paid  to  you  for  the  bees  — 
as  you  prefer.  A.  S.  Woodburn, 

Dickinson,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

HONEY  COLUMN. 


i,jj»h^  barrels  extra  thick  white  clover 
A  honey,  for  which  we  want  15c.  per 
lb.  In  quantities  of  5  lbs.  or  less,  20c. 
per  lb.  If  we  can't  gel  that  price,  we  are 
firmly  resolved  to  keep  it  "forever  and 
ever."  A.  1.  Hoot  &  Co. 
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STARTING  AN  API  ART. 

No.  8. 
ESUMING  our  friends  have  all  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  all  the  honey 
that  has  been  gathered,  satisfactorily  to 
themselves  at  least,  thus  tar,  we  shall  re- 
commend new  that  steps  be  taken  at  mice 
to  rear  queens.  (We  are  presuming  these 
remarks  will  reach  you  about  Aug.  1st.) 
Whether  we  rear  queens  to  replace  those 
not  sufficiently  prolific  or  for  making  new 
colonies,  we  want  just  the  verg  best  we 
can  have,  and  in  giving  directions  for  so 
doing  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  such 
processes  as  are  least  likely  to  fail,  and 
have  been  fully  tested. 

In  the  first  place  assuming  that  among 
bees  "like  produces  like,"  we  would  ask 
every  one  of  our  readers  to  mentally  de- 
cide which  is  his  very  best  queen,  i.  e., 
which  one  invariably  fills  her  hive  with 
brood  early  in  the  season  and  as  surely 
gives  you  a  large  yield  of  honey.  At  the 
same  time  we  would  have  this  progeny 
show  the  three  yellow  bands  as  an  indica- 
tion of  Italian  blood  if  possible,  yet  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  when  we  are  obliged  to 
select  stock  to  rear  queens  from  our  own 
apiary,  we  should  consider  it  better  to 
rear  from  a  very  prolific  queen  not  pure, 
than  to  use  a  queen  producing  very  light 
colored  bees  though  not  very  prolific. 

This  advice  may  be  qualified  somewhat 
by  those  who  very  much  fear  stings,  but 
as  we  are  to  "make  the  most  money"  at 
all  hazards,  we  shall  have  to  make  stings 
a  secondary  consideration,  and  rest  as- 
sured that  you  will  all  in  time  learn  to 
fear  stings  but  little.  If  you  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  a  queen,  very  prolific, 
producing  three  banded  bees,  and  these 
of  a  quiet  disposition,  too,  consider  her 
worth  $25.00  at  least,  for  we  have  found 
such  queens  quite  rare  ;  our  most  prolific 
ones  oftenest  produce  cross  hybrids. 
During  poor  seasons  we  welieve  the  full 
blood  Italians  invariably  gather  more 
honey  according  to  their  number  than  the 
hybrids,  and  to  conclude  we  should  dis- 
like to  rear  many  queens  from  a  queen 
that  we  had  not  previously  tested   our- 


selves. We  would  have  an  imported 
queen  if  we  could  afford  it,  because  we 
should  then  be  sure  of  having  a  pure 
mother,  but  did  she  not  prove  prolific  we 
should  use  some  other,  perhapsone  oi  in". 
daughters. 

Having  carefully  decided  on  your  best 
colony,  we  now  wish  you  to  point  out 
your  least  profitable,  in  all  points  enum- 
erated, i.  e.  diametrically  the  opposite  of 
your  best. 

If  your  apiary  contains  fifty  hives  or 
more  you  can  probably  find  one  so  poor 
that  her  head  had  better  be  taken  off  at 
once,  no  matter  if  she  is  pun;  Italian. 
Some,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  knowingly 
sell  such  queens,  thereby  doing  much  to 
deteriorate  the  reputation  cf  the  Italians, 
for  all  such  stocks  are  sure  to  die  out  un- 
der the  old  order  of  things  and  are  con- 
sequently never  or  rarely  permitted  to 
reproduce  themselves.  We  should  be 
very  careful  that  we  do  not  subvert  nature 
by  carefully  nursing  unprolifie  queens 
that  would  otherwise  die  before  they  could 
have  a  chance  of  perpetuating  their  poor 
qualities,  simply  because  they  produce 
three  banded  workers. 

Assuming  that  introducing  queens  is 
always  risky  (we  shall  treat  this  subject 
in  future)  we  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  so 
doing  by  "swapping"  all  the  brood  combs 
of  our  first  mentioned  colbnj  for  an  (  qual 
number  from  the  latter.  This  should  i^ive 
us  at  this  season  of  the  year  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  queen  cells,  and  yon  are  to 
count  them  carefully  in  just  one  week 
from   the  date    of  making  the  exchange 

Now  it'  yon  have  in  you  apiary  so 
many  queens  that  are  not  good  ones  n 
move  and  destroy  them  the  same  day  thai 
the  cells  are  counted.  .V  very  plain  test 
of  what  we  call  a  "good  queen1  is  to  de 
troy  all  that  are  not  working  in  an  upper 
story  at  this  date,  presuming  that  had 
there  been  no  more  than  a  pint  of  bees 
April  1st,  she  should  before  Aug.  1st  have 
made  a  good  colony,  and  if  she  has  not, 
done  this  we  would  throw  her  away  and 
try  another.  In  two  days  more  or  in 
nine  days  from  the  time  our  cells  were 
started  we  will  insert  a  cell  in  each  of  the 
queenless  colonies,  and  to  avoid  as   far  as 
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may  be,  having  it  torn  down,  we  would  in- 
jeri  it  in  place  of  some  one  that  the  bees 
have  started  during  the  two  days.  For  a 
simple  mark  to  designate  which  hives  we 
have  made  queenless  we  slip  a  grape  leaf 
partly  under  the  cover  of  the  hive  and 
the  leaf  is  left  there  until  the  young 
queens  are  found  to  be  laying,  which  we 
find  to  be  in  from  six  to  twelve  days  after 
insertion  of  the  cell.  It  may  be  objected 
that  much  time  is  lost  in  keeping  a  colony 
queenless  thus  long,  but  it  is  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when  more  brood  is  generally 
of  little  account  and  the  time  is  not 
greater,  many  times,  than  would  be  con- 
sumed in  introducing  a  queen,  besides, 
our  cells  are  built  and  queens  are  Jiatch- 
edin  full  colonies,  points  which  although 
they  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary  at 
all  times,  are  certainly  safe  for  "Novices." 
It'  your  object  be  increase  of  stork,  hav- 
ing queens  already  good,  proceed  for  cells 
as  before.  Have  your  new  hives,  trellises, 
sawdust,  etc..  arranged  before  hand  and 
in  place  of  removing  queens  take  two 
combs,  one  of  honey  and  one  of  brood 
hatching  out,  irom  each  colony  that  can 
spare  a  swarm,  put  these  with  all  adher- 
ing bees  (but  not  the  old  queen)  into  the 
new  bive  and  cover  the  top  and  sides  of 
these  combs  with  the  quilt,  insert  cells  as 
before  and  when  the  young  queens  are 
laying  give  them  combs  enough  (without 
bees)  irom  any  old  colonies  to  fill  out  the 
bive.  These  combs  should  be  mostly 
brood  combs,  and  thus  we  shall  have  full 
colonies  at  once  equal  to  any  of  the  old 
ones,  and  indeed,  if  the  season  continue, 
in  a  few  days  these  new  colonies  can 
spare  a  comb  or  two  for  other  new  ones, 
but  we  should  avoid  having  frames  only 
partly  filled  in  the  hives  for  wintering. 

Remember  if  we  are  going  to  try  and 
winter  all  colonies  without  loss,  they  must 
be  all  good  so  far  as  combs  and  bees  are 
concerned  and  most  of  all,  a  good  queen. 
No  matter  about  the  honey  so  they  don't 
starve  before  September  for  we  wish  to 
take  it  all  away  then. 

Above  all  things  don't  let  robbers  have 
any  hand  in  the  business,  whenever  they 
gel  very  bad  you  had  better  stop.  "Nov- 
ice" says  you  had  better  stop  whenever 
they  get  so  bad  that  a  bee'veil  is  neces- 
sary, but  "P.  G."  doesn't  quite  agree  to 
that,  \  et  she  is  getting  a  "way."  thisseason 
of  working  about  among  the  bees  without 
any  *  overing  at  all  for  the  head,  and  with 
apparently  the  greatest  unconcern.  Even 
a  "sting  in  the  mouth"  isn't  the  "terrible 
affair"  now,  that  it  used  to  be,  and  the 
.-welling  instead  of  lasting  two  or  three 
days  now  lasts  but  a  few  hours. 

By  the  way,  dear  readers,  we  will  im- 
part a  great  secret  if  you'll  promise 
never  to  t  11  any  one  else,  for  it  is  worth 
a  great  many  dollars  (more  or  less),  "lis 
a  perfect  preventive  of  robbers  and  .you 
may  open  hives,  leave  them  open,  leave 
combs  all  around  the  apiary,  and  be  as 
free  from  annoyance  as  if  on  a  desert 
and  "nary"beeto  bother.     If  it  don't  do 


all  we  claim,  money  will  be  refunded. 
This  is  for  our  unfortunate  friends  who 
don't  have  fall  pasturage.  Well!  Ahem  ! 
Extract  the  honey  or  whatever  other 
work  jrou  may  wish  during  warm,  moon- 
light evenings.  You  Avill  need  to  use 
considerable  smoke  to  subdue  the  bees  at 
firstj  and  you  will  have  to  be  careful  of 
you  lamp  or  lantern  if  you  use  one. 
Unless  you  are  hunting  queens,  etc.,  you 
can  learn  to  do  very  well  by  "moonlight 
alone.  "( We  mean  "only;"  "  taint  good'' 
to  be  "alone." ) 

P.  S. — Mrs.  "N."  says  if  she  is  expect- 
ed to  be  assistant,  she  prefers  some  other 
"post"  than  holding  the  lamp." 

P.  S.  No.  2. — We  would  advise  all  who 
feel  disposed,  to  try  the  queen  nurseries, 
but  can  only  add  that  our  opinion  remains 
unchanged,  viz:  that  to  rear  the  best 
queens  we  would  prefer  that  they  have 
the  full  run  of  the  hive  as  soon  as  hatch- 
ed. Unfertile  queens,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  would  be  of  as  little  use  to  "Nov- 
ices" as  they  are  to  strange  bees,  and  we 
have  found  them  very  uncertain  property, 
to  say  the  least.  "We  have  succeeded  well 
in  making  new  colonies,  as  follows:  Cut 
out  your  cells  and  place  them  in  the 
nursery,  with  bees  or  without,  it  don't 
matter.  A  lot  of  queens  cages  fastened 
or  suspended  in  a  frame  make  a  nursery; 
if  pasturage  is  not  abundant,  some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  in  one  end  of  the 
cage  for  the  queen  to  feed  herself.  Hang 
the  frame,  cages,  cells  and  all  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  populous  colony;  remove  the 
empty  cells  as  soon  as  the  queen  is 
hatched  to  give  her  more  room,  and  as 
soon  as  you  can  thereafter,  release  her 
among  the  bees  on  one  of  the  frames  of 
comb  removed  from  the  hive.  Place  this 
comb,  bees,  queen  and  all,  between  two 
combs  of  hatching  brood  from  other 
hives,  in  a  new  hive  and  on  a  new  stand. 
When  she  lays,  lill  up  as  before.  You 
thus  save  some  time  and  are  not  obliged 
to  make  your  swarm  until  your  queens 
an-  hatched  and  approved  of.  If  you 
have  more  than  ten  or  dozen  cells  a  large 
colony  will  be  required  to  give  bees 
enough  to  each  queen.  It  may  not  in- 
jure young  queers  to  be  kept  caged  sever- 
al days,  .yet  we  do  not  feel  -satisfied  that 
such  a  course  is  advisable. 


Ik  your  income  from  bees  has  been 
small,  make  your  expenses  in  that  direc- 
tion correspondingly  so.  Many  times  'tis 
hard  to  come  down  to  rigid  economy,  but 

it  generally  "does  a  body  good"  after  all. 
—  ♦  —  >  — 
'Tis  very  lu/d  economy  to  feed  bees  all 
winter  and  then  have  them  die.  Let  us 
all  resolve  to  attempt  to  winter  no  more 
stocks  than  we  can  probably  take  through. 
If  all  are  now  agreed  that  sugar  for  winter 
is  as  safe  as  honey,  nothing  will  be  lost 
but  our  time,  in  giving  it  a  further  trial, 
for  the  homy  sells  for  the  most. 


•■  lovieiV1  glbani&gs  in  m%  cvvtvto. 


INTRODUCTION    OF  QUEENS. 

M  S  many  infalliablc  plans  have  been 
^^j  given  for  introducing  queens  per- 
haps, as  for  any  other  operation  in  Bee 
Culture)  yet  the  great  number  of  com- 
plaints that  are  continually  being  made  of 
humiliating  failures,  seem  to  indicate  suc- 
cess by  no  means  certain  with  any  one 
plan.  Several  points  require  considera- 
tion in  the  matter ;  for  instance,  we  can 
afford  to  run  some  risk  of  losing  a  queen 
occasionally,  rather  than  to  consume  the 
amount  of  time  required  for  some  of  the 
methods  given,  such  as  caging  the  queen 
or  keeping  the  colony  queenless  until  all 
brood  is  hatched,  or  letting  one  of  the 
cells  hatch  and  then  destroying  the  young 
queen  after  she  has  torn  down  the  rest  of 
the  cells,  and  before  she  has  become  fer- 
tile. 

We  think  Mr.  Quinby  favors  one,  or 
both  of  these  processes,  and  it  is  true  that 
queens  will  often  be  received  this  way 
when  quicker  methods  fail,  but  as  the 
danger  of  having  queens  die  in  the  cage 
when  they  have  been  some  time  confined, 
is  considerable,  we  cannot  think  it  much 
advantage  after  all.  We  cannot  think  any 
(if  the  plans  invariably  safe,  such  as  scent- 
ing bees  and  tjueens  with  peppermint,  to- 
bacco, etc,,  for  a  queen  is  often  well  treat- 
ed for  a  few  hours  and  then  attacked  and 
stung.  In  raid-summer  confining  the 
queen  on  combs  of  hatching  brood  with- 
out bees,  is  probably  as  safe  a  plan  as 
any,  and  will  do  very  well  for  a  queen  of 
considerable  value,  but  as  we  must  gener- 
ally make  a  new  colony  to  do  this,  and  it 
takes  considerable  time,  we  think  it  can- 
not come  into  general  favor,  besides  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  do  this  except  in 
very  warm  weather. 

Mr.  Langstroth's  plan  is  the  one  wo 
think  best,  all  things  considered,  and  we 
shall  make  no  additions  to  his  directions 
<mly  to  say  that  no  exact  time  can  be  giv- 
en as  to  when  the  queen  shall  be  liberated. 
In  warm  weather,  during  a  yield  of  hone}' 
they  can  almost  always  be  uncaged  in 
about  twenty-four  hours,  and  we  have 
sometimes  succeeded  perfectly  in  releas- 
ing the  queen  at  once,  without  caging  at  all. 
Wo  would  strongly  recommend  Novices  to 
experiment  with  queens  of  no  value  until 
the}'  learn  to  judge  by  the  behaviour  of 
the  bees  when  danger  may  be  expected. 
Queens  are  more  often  "hugged  to  death" 
than  stung,  and  where  they  have  been  re- 
leased after  being  caged  but  a  short  time, 
or  when  the  queen  is  very  valuable  we 
should  always  examine  the  hive  after  an 
hour  or  so,  and  again  after  a  lapse  of  sev- 
eral hours.  In  early  spring,  or  after  fall 
pasturage  has  ceased,  queens  are  most 
difficult  to  introduce  ;  at  the  latter  season 
we  sometimes  have  them  killed  even  after 
they  have  filled  several  combs  with  eggs,  so 
we  think  it  best  to  attend  to  all  such  work 
as  early  in  the  fall  as  is  practicable.  We 
do  not  favor  stopping  the  cage  with  cloth, 
paper  wet  with  honey,  comb  compressed 


in  the  hands,  or  any  such  means,  because 
we  wish  to  see  the  bees  when  the  queen  is 
set  free.  When  they  first  become  aware 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  queenless,  the 
cage  of  the  strange  queen  is  generally 
densely  covered  with  bees,  sometimes 
knotted  so  closelythat  they  can  hardly  be 
pulled  apart;  but  if  the  wire  cloth  of 
which  the  cage  is  made,  is  of  a  mesh  not 
less  than  ten  strands  to  the  inch,  no  dan- 
ger need  be  apprehended  to  the  queen. 
The  knotted  bees  often  make  a  buzzing 
sound,  and  it  is  never  safe  to  release  the 
queen  before  this  buzzing  has  ceased,  even 
if  they  keep  it  up  for  four  days  or  a  week. 
as  we  have  sometimes  known  them  to  do. 
When  she  can  be  released  safely,  but  few 
be?s  should  be  seen  on  the  cage  and  these 
not  excited  and  angry.  Slip  out  the  wad 
of  paper  that  confines  her  as  quietly  as 
possible,  and  carefully  note  appearances. 
If  they  offer  her  food  which  she  partakes 
of  quietly,  all  is  well,  probably;  but  if  they 
crowd  after  her  and  grasp  her  as  thej' 
would  a  robber,  pick  her  up  with  your  lin- 
gers carefully  and  recage  her.  If  a  bee 
attempts  to  sting  her  while  in  your  hands, 
you  had  better  crush  him;  some  smoke 
here  is  quite  serviceable,  and  if  you  should 
get  stung  yourself,  dont  make  a  fuss 
about  it  until  your  queen  is  safely  caged. 
Keep  her  caged  until  toward  sunset  the 
next  day  and  try  again.  Sometimes  it  is 
best  to  destroy  all  queen  cells  after  three 
or  four  days,  if  they  "don't  behave;"  also 
removing  all  their  brood,  "does  good"  at 
times.  If  that  wont,  do,  take  their  combs 
away,  and  when  you  can't  get  them  to  have 
any  queen  unless  they  rear  it  from  a  cell  of 
their  own,  console  yourself  with  the  idea 
that  you  are  no  worse  off  than  some  oth- 
er folks  have  been  occasionally. 

If  you  wish  to  become  an  expert  in 
such  matters  keep  practicing;  learn  the. 
conditions  necessary  for  being  able  to 
take  a  frame  of  brood  bees  and  all  from 
one  hive  and  place  it  in  another  without 
fighting.  The  matter  is  very' easy,  when 
the  bees  are  in  the  proper  mood,  and  it 
expedites  work  greatly,  such  as  giving  a 
colony  choice  brood  wherewith  to  rear  a 
queen  and  strengthening  them  up  in  num- 
bers at  the  same  time. 

Bees  are  wonderfully  tractable  and 
yield  to  our  wishes  with  the  greatest  good 
nature  when  we  have  learned  just  where 
and  how  they  may  be  "imposed  upon  ' 
with  impunity. 


If  we  have  decided  to  winter  our  bees 
on  sugar  syrup  instead  of  honey,  the  only 
question  remaining  is,  whether  they  have 
bees  enough  and  a  good  queen,  i.  e.  one 
that  has  proved  herself  prolific;  and  not 
whether  they  have  stores  sufficient. 


Send  us  all  the  circulars  pertaining  to 
bee  culture  you  can,  if  you  have  reason  to 
think  they  contain  misrepresentations. 
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Medina,  Aug.  1,  1873. 

On;  Quinby  hive  has  again  lots  of  bees 

bul  "nary"  box  honey. 

In  preparing  to  introduce  Queens,  re- 
member that  a  hive  sometime*  contains 
ticn. 

Doleful.  Novice's  basswood  Orchard  is 
being  eaten  up  by  the  Grasshoppers,  but 
lie  declares  "there'll  be  blood  shed"  be- 
fore they  finish.  If  grasshoppers  made 
honey  what  tons  of  it  our  county  might 
furnish. 


A.  T,  Wright  Chicago  Ills,  sells  a -very 
small  pamphlet,  recommending  his  patent 
hive,  for  2jc.  He  not  onhv  endorses  su- 
gar syrup  for  wintering  but  leaves  Novice 
far  in  ihe  shade  in  directing  that  it  be  fed 
to  bees  to  produce  nice  box  honey  profit- 
ably. Nice  looking  comb  honey  can  be 
produced  it  is  true  as  our  experiments  in 
feeding  last  fall  gave  us  ample  proof,  but 
in  taste  'tis  sugar  syrup  still,  and  worst  of 
all  'twould  Cost  a  dollar  a  pound  or  more. 
it  may  be  right  for  Mr.  Wright  to  charge 
people  for  a  "right''  to  make  his  closed 
frame  "Coming  Hive,"  but  we  don't  think 
it  right  to  charge  25c  for  the  book.  We 
Beekeepers  work  hard  for  our  "2."»  cents- 
e;      Ml  W. 

IIOM'/V  COUIMJf. 

'^^f      II.    SHANE,    Chatham    Center 

J  J:    o,  Center,  Medina,  county,  0.,  has 

;>000  lbs.  nice  clover  honey,  wants  LGcents 

for  ii. 

I  have  2000  bis.  (  I  bbls.)  of  first-class 
extracted  honey  for  sale  at  is  cents.  Bar- 
rels noi  in  bo  returned. 

I!.  Wilkin,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 
We   have   about    1500  lbs.  for  which  we 
want      10     cents.       ("liaised     one    cent, 
catue  honey's  scarce/  ) 

A.  I.  Root  &  Co. 


ITALIAN  Ql'EEXS  FOB  SI. OO. 

OT  our  prospectus  for  "Gleanings,"  we 
^y  mentioned  that  we  should  endeavor  to 
test  all  improved  processes  before  recom- 
mending them,  but  the  very  plain  state- 
ments made  in  regard  to  sending  eggs 
successfully  by  mail  induced  us  to  deviate 
so  far  as  we  did.  The  result,  as  we  have 
found  it,  is  that  eggs  may  hatch  and  pro- 
duce good  queens  when  sent  short  dis- 
tances only,  but  we  have  in  no  case 
known  them  to  retain  any  vitality  when 
two  or  more  days  were  occupied  in  transit. 
Now,  as  we  wish  to  make  amends  as  far 
as  we  can  for  the  disappointment,  we  will 
credit  the  parties  who  sent  us  monej-  for 
eggs,  the  amount  on  Something  else,  or 
will  return  the  money  if  they  prefer,  pro- 
viding the  eggs  were  properly  cared  for  as 
soon  as  received,  and  produced  no  brood. 
Novice  was  so  unwilling  to  aband- 
on his  project  of  furnishing  Italian  stock 
to  the  mass  of  bee-keepers  at  a  small  ex- 
pense, that  he  could  not  give  it  up ;  ac- 
cordingly on  the  23d  of  July  he  rode 
about  twentj'-five  miles  on  horseback  vis- 
iting neighboring  apiaries,  with  the  follow- 
ing result: 

AVe,  whose  names  are  placed  below,  will, 
after  Aug.  1st,  furnish  Italian  queens  un- 
tested and  unwarranted  for  #1.00  each,  for 
the  balance  of  the  season.     Queens  will 
be   reared  from  the  choicest  mothers   we 
can  procure,  and  will  be  shipped  by  ex- 
pies.-;  as  soon  as  they  commence  laying. 
.1.  Shaw  &  Sox,  Chatham  Center,  Medi- 
na Co.,  O. 
W.  II.  Shane,  Chatham  Center,  Medina 

Co.,  O. 
E.  P.  Parsons,  Lodi,  Medina  Co.,  O. 
I.  E.  Daniels,  Lodi,  Medina  Co.,  (). 
A.  I    Root  it  Co..  Medina,  G. 
In    regard   to   chances   ot    the   queens 
meeting    impure    drones,    we    would    say 
that  Messrs.  Shaw,  Daniels  and  Parsons 
have  almost  no  black  bees  in  their  locali- 
tit  s,  and  their  apiaries  comprise  over  two 
hundred  colonies  of  choice  Italians.     Mr. 
Shane  has    not    more  than  half  a   dozen 
black  colonies  in  range  of  his  apiary,  and 
agrees  to  have  these  all   Italianized  if  l.e 
has  to  do  it  entirely  at  his  own  expense. 

As  for  our  own  apiary  (we  have  now 
but  few  black  colonies  in  our  own  neigh- 
borhood) we  are  diligently  at  work  weed- 
ing out  all  inferior  queens,  and  as  we  pro- 
pose to  rear  all  queens  from  a  well  tested 
queen,  ours  will  be — well,  good  hybrids, 
the  worst  of  them.  Those  from  the  first 
mentioned  apiary,  we  think',  will  be  near- 
ly all  pure.  As  the  Postmaster  (ieneral 
has  decided  that  bees  are  not  mailable, 
we  recommend  that  queens  be  sent  onlv 
by  express,  and  many  queen  breed)  i- 
think  it  much  the.  best  mode  of  transit 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  queens.  In 
ca  e  mme  orders  are  received  than  can 
be  filled  this  season,  the  money  will  be 
returned.  To  have  least  trouble  in  intro- 
ducing, order;  should  be  sent  as  early  a8 
possible. 
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OUR  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ANR  A  t  HAT 
WITH  OUR  READERS. 

M  FTER  waiting  until  the  17th  of  July 
^Au  for  our  grape  vines  to  get  "presenta- 
ble," we  now  respectfully  offer  a  view  of 
"our  home  to  our  friends,  with  the.  sin- 
cere wish  that  it  may  be  of  value  to  them, 
as  the  place  wherein  our  "successes  and 
reverses '  of  the  past  seven  years  have 
been  made  in  the  science  of  bee  culture. 
In  front  of  the  bee  house  door,  Mrs.  N. 
appears  so  intent  on  having  the  "blue 
eyed  baby"  deport  herself  properly  that 
she  doesn't  consider  bee  culture  very 
much,  and,  in  fact,  in  one  of  the  best  of 
thi'  negatives,  the  Lombard  plum  tree  in 
the  fore-ground  obscures  her  face  entirely, 
which  she  excuses  by  saving,  aforesaid 
baby  had  pulled  her  sun  bonnet  over  her 
eyes  and  she  was  assisting  her  to  extricate 
herself,  for  like  all  babies,  she  wanted  "to 
see  the  whole  performance."  Miss  Maud, 
and  Master  Ernest,  (Novice  Jr.,)  of  ages 
nine  and  eleven,  stand  at  her  left,  and 
have  demanded  so  much  attention  in 
time  past  in  the  endeavor  to  have  their 
young  ideas  "shoot"  properly,  that  Mrs. 
N.  has  never  been,  practically,  much  of 
an  apiarist :  besides,  Novice  has  never 
yet  succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  get 
stung  once  every  day  during  the  season, 
or  oftener,  that  she  may  get  over  the  "dire 
effects"  that  follow  from  being  stung  only 
once. 

"P.  0."  appears  on  the  left  of  the  pic- 
ture and  insists  on  being  passed  by  with- 
out "note  or  comment,"  trusting  that  she 
may  be  able  to  assist  in  the  cause  of  bee 
culture  notwithstanding.  Novice  is  so 
well  known  that  nothing  need  be  said  of 
Mm,  and  in  fact  it  is  the  apiary  rather 
than  the  dramatis  persona'  with  which 
we  have  most  to  do. 

To  digress  a  little:  "i'was  butyesterday 
we  visited  the  apiary  of  one  of  our  sub- 
scribers who  we  hope  will  pardon  us 
when  lie  sees  litis.  As  he  was  away  we 
took  notes  as  follows:  A  very  serviceable 
bee  house  had  been  built,  bur  we  did  not 
go  inside;  around  its  door,  some  near, 
some  more  remote,  were  scattered  hives 
of  diverse  sizes,  shapes  and  colors.  We 
believe  none  stood  square  east  and  west, 
or  north  and  south,  and  we  remember 
none  that  were  perpendicular  ;  a  few  con- 
tained bees,  but  more,  none;  those  thiit 
did  were  so  covered  with  grass  and  weeds 
that  the  poor  little  forlorn  looking  black 
fellows  bad  to  dodge  and  twist  to  get  out 
or  in.  Many  of  the  hives  were  made  with 
much  care  and  .skill,  but  we  tear  our 
friend  had  become  discouraged.  Ameri- 
can hives  lay  around  all  sides  up,  and  the 
movable  side  seemed  always  anywhere 
but  in  place,  whether  thej  contained  bees 
or  not.  A  tine  looking  new  hive  made 
something  on  the  "Adair  idea,"  revealed 
when  the  cover  was  raised,  nothing  but  a 
heap  of  dead  bees   and  some   shreds   of 


moth-eaten  comb.     And  this  was  the  21th 
of  duly. 

How  many  of  our  readers  have  discard- 
ed or  empty  hives  lying  around  ;  and  we 
wonder,  too,  if  they  have  ever  resolved  to 
waste  no  money  or  time  on  new  fixtures 
and  experiments  ? 

Our  friend's  apiary  certainly  was  not  a 
pleasant  place,  and  we  fear  he  had  avoid- 
ed it  for  that  reason,  and  because  the  sea- 
son for  honey  here  is  very  poor. 

Now  this  is  nothing  new — it  is  almost 
an  old  story  in  bee-keeping — and  we  rec- 
ognized it  when  we  took  up  bee-culture. 
The  plan  of  our  apiary  has  been  changed 
many  times  since  we  started  it,  and  the 
hives  have  been  changed,  too,  when 
'twould  have  have  been  better  to  have  "let 
well  enough  alone." 

About  five  years  ago  we  recognized  the 
value  of  shade  in  the  hottest  weather,  and 
planted  sixty  Concord  grape-vines.  They 
were  planted  according  to  "Fuller  on  the 
Grape,"  and  the  trellises  were  made  as 
he  directs.  The  vines  did  finely,  but  the 
arrangement  of  trellises,  which  can  still 
be  seen  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture, 
made  rapid  work  with  the  hives  very  in- 
convenient; also  eight  feet  between  trel 
lisses  was  farther  than  was  needed  between 
the  hives,  and  so  caused  useless  steps. 
With  the  present  arrangement  work  is 
much  facilitated,  and  we  have  as  yet 
found  no  inconvenience  from  hives  being 
too  close.  Each  hive  has  a  precise  place 
assigned  it,  and  the  simplicity  hive  can 
be  leveled  up  with  a  spirit  level  if  desired. 
As  but  little  ground  is  occupied,  but  little 
labor  is  requisite  to  keep  it  clean  and 
free  from  weeds,  which  we  think  most  im- 
portant, for  then  rubbish  is  more  apparent 
and  you  will  be  more  likely  to  keep  it 
gathered  up.  We  first  used  the  Lang- 
stroth,  but  soon  was  led  to  think  the 
frames  difficult  of  removal,  and  so  made 
fifty  American  hives,  besides  tryiiijj,  a 
^reat  variety  of  patent  hives.  Every 
frame  now  goes  nicely  in  every  hive  in 
our  apiary,  we  are  happy  to  say.  On  the 
right  of  the  picture  may  be  seen  our 
"spring  balance,"  which  suspends  a  mod- 
erate c  liny.  So  far  we  have  not  had 
more  than  two  weeks  that  the  hand  on  the 
dial  has  shown  increase  this  season,  and 
now  it  is  going  the  "wrong  way"  at  a  rate 
t  hat  admonishes  us  to  see  that  there  be 
no  colonies  that  may  need  feeding,  for 
starvation  may  happen  even  in  July  and 
August. 

In  front  of  the  "balance"  may  lie  seen 
one  id'  the  open  sections  id'  the  "dollar 
hive,'  and  we  feel  more,  than  ever  satis- 
fied that  nothing  more  cumbrous  is  ever 
needed  in  the  shape  of  a  bee  hive;  as  to 
whether  their  appearance  is  so  "very 
homely,"  can  be  judged  from  the  row  of 
them  on  the  left.  Jt  will  he  observed  that 
our  old  style  Langstrotb  hive  s  hows  a  bad, 
ventilator,  these  we  have  thought,  from 
the  experience  of  late  year-;  to  be  worse 
than  useless  and  so  have  fastened  them 
up  permanently.     If  they  are  opened  in 
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-  weather  they  are  soon  used  for  an 
entrance  and  then  cannot  be  closed  again 
without  loss  of  bees.  Covering  with  wire 
cloth  will  not  do  for  they  will  be  soon 
covered  with  propolis.  If  all  vent:' 
be  given  in  front,  as  in  the  "dollar  hive 
it  can  be  enlarged  to  any  extent  and  tl 
contracted  without  annoyance  to  the  bees. 
The  door  in  full  view  contains  no  window 
and  perhaps  one  window  may  ans^' 
there  are  times  when  two  might  be  bettor. 
We  prefer  windows  in  the  doors,  for 
then  they  are  closed  dark  when  the  inner 
doors  are  in  place  in  winter:  besides  if 
bees  collect  on  the  windows  they  are  off  at 
once  when  the  door  is  opened.  The  hoe 
and  spade  left  standing  by  the  door  are 
favorite  implements  with  "Novice"  espec- 
ially this  season,  for  many  of  our  trellisscs 
under  the  new  arrangement  were  left 
"vineless;"  these  we  find  can  be  rapidly 
filled  up  by  simply  burving  a  long,  grow- 
ing shoot,  an  inch  or  more,  under  the 
ground  and  then  bringing  it  up  where 
wanted:  these  green  canes  take  root  in 
a  few  days.  One  thrifty  Concord  vine 
will  make  a  dozen  or  more  good,  strong 
vines  in  a  season.  We  have  several  such 
shoots  that  have  covered  a  trellis  with 
heavy  foliage  already.  The  'railroad 
and  car  is  but  dimly  visible  through  the 
foliage,  and  the  extractor  we  hope  will 
assist  those  who  could  not  "make  it  out, 
even  if  it  be  but  a  distant  view.  The 
"camp  chair  in  the  vicinity  of  "Novice, 
might  suggest  "taking  things  easy,  bat 
we  believe  he  seldom  uses  it  only  on  the 
Sabbath. 

We  would  say.  in  conclusion,  that  no 
great  amount  of  time  has  been  expended, 
as  some  might  suppose,  for  it  has  been 
mostly  done  at  odd  times,  before  break- 
fast, after  supper,  etc.,  and  instead  of 
being  a  task  most  of  the  work  has  been 
but  a  pleasant  recreation. 

P.  S. — Of  course  our  bees  don't  sting 
when  they  are  well  treated.  Its  a  story." 
"P.  G. "i  Mrs.  "X.  and  the  children 
wouldn't  be  there  if  they  did,  for  they 
don't  "take  to  stings." 


CAUSE  OF  DYSEMtRY. 

MY  bees,  twenty-four  stocks,  wintered 
_  on  their  summer  stands,  all  healthy, 
bnt  not  strong  in  numbers  as  usual  at  the 
opening  of  spring,  but  some  recruited. 
Their  stores  was  almost  exclusively  hon- 
ey dew.     And  now  when  I  tell  yon  I  have 

a  bee  keeper  since  1863,  in  localities 
where  this  source  of  supply  is  often  very 
abundant,  and  that  I  have  kept  on  an  av- 
froni   twenty  to   eighty  stocks   a   se 
and   that    I   have    never  lost  a  colony  of 

from  dysentery,  or  any  other  dis 
that  I  know  of,  you  will  nut  think  strange 
that  I  cannot  indorse  all  the  complaints 
bud  to  h<  charge.  I  have  little  however 
to  say  in  its  favor,  except  that  it  usually 
appears  about  this  season,  when  in  this 
locality,   where   we    have    neither   white 


clover  nor  linden,  but  often  as  is  the  case 
this  season,  would  have  a  hard  season 
without  it :  it  keeps  the  bees  breeding  and 
helps  out  wonderfully  until  the  summer 
and  fall  flowers  come,  from  which  our  sur- 
plus is  principally  gathered. 

E.  K.  Gird, 

ton  City,  St.  Ctaii  Co.,  Mo. 

That  honey  dew  was  not  the  only  cause 
of  dysentery,  we  have  had  ample  proof, 
and  we  are  glad  to  learn  further  that  bees 
sometimes  thrive  on  it.  Every  additional 
fact  furnished  will  help  determine  just 
how  food  acts  in  this  matter,  for  that  food 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  trouble,  few 
now  feel  inclined  to  d 


PROBLEMS. 

^jW-O.  If. — Queen's  cells  after  being 
-^.  I  sealed,  it  is  said,  will  hatch  a*  well 
anywhere  else  as  in  the  hive,  if  the  tem- 
perature be  right.  What  temperature  is 
right?  'Can't  we  send  'em  by  mail? 
.  _  its  Novice;  but  "P.  G.  '  says  not, 
for  they  must  not  be  '"bumped  or  rough- 
ly handled.  Again,  are  all  the  requisites 
for  extra  queens  dependent  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  larvae  before  sealing  the 
cell,  is  there  no  development  that  re- 
quires full  liberty,  air,  exercise,  etc.,  after 
hatching  ?  We  dwell  on  this  unduly, 
perhaps,  but  firmly  believe  that  extra  pro- 
lific queens  are  the  secret  of  lame  yields 
of  honey. 

No.  15.  In  some  localities  our  bees  are 
in  the  habit  of  invading  Groceries  and 
Confectioneries  etc.  in  the  fall.  Now  is 
there  any  way  to  keep  them  busy  so  they 
will  not  annoy  our  neighbors  i.  e.  can  we 
feed  them  in  any  way  that  will  not  incite 
robbing?  We  know  of  one  case  where 
this  was  done  accidentally  as  follows: 

Quite  a  quantity  of  honey  was  hung  up 
in  a  wood  house  in  frames,  and  of  c 
the  bees  began  to  carry  it  away,  but  for 
some  unaccountable  reason  no  robbing 
ensued.  They  worked  at  the  honey  until 
fruit  trees  blossomed,  then  abandoned  it ; 
commenced  again  after  they  were  gone, 
and  so  on ;  yet  there  was  no  robbing 
at  all.  In  this  case  it  seems  the  abundance 
of  the  plunder  made  them  think  it  was 
natural  stores,  but  we  have  in  vain  tried 
to  produce  a  similar  result.  We  should 
like  facts  on  the  subject  but  would  advise 
cautious  experiments  or  it  might  result  in 
a  "big  row  and  disgust  a  whole  neighbor- 
hood with  bees  and  Beekeepers.  1  Le 
case  mentioned  was  in  Mr.  Shaw  s  Apiary, 
alluded  to  elsewhere,  and  the  bees  were 
Italians.  We  are  afraid  t' would' nt  work 
with  black  and  hybrid 

No  16  Has  anyone  ever  wintered  a 
colony  absolutely  without  pollen  and  did 
thev  rear  brood  successfully  ? 
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Ir|VfLl'-  82.— Wax  being  scarce  I  used  my 
I  *  I  grafting  wax  (Downing*  receipt  3  of 
""  beeswax,  3  of  rosin,  2  of  tallow,)  for  my 
barrels,  which  makes  a  tougher  wax,  less  lia- 
ble to  crack  and  melts  easier  than  wax  alone. 
Mrs.  Tupper  was  certainly  wrong  when  she 
said  that  the  extractor  injured  the  young 
bees,  my  little  girl  turned  so  fast  as  tu  throw 
some  worms  out.  and  yet  the  balance  hatch- 
ed out  quite  satisfactory.  You  have  left  us 
"greenhorns"  in  a  complete  muddle  about 
the  best  way  of  extracting.  It  is  well  I  had 
got  through  before  your  July  No.  came  to 
hand  or  else  "P.  G."  would  have  scared  me 
out.  The  only  advice  I  can  give  is  to 
set  your  extractor  as  near  the  hive  as  pos- 
sible and  then  go  it.  J.  B.  Towxley,  Red 
Hill.  Va. 

We  don't  know  why  grafting  wax  is  not 
just  'he  thins  for  barrels.  YVe  are  very 
glad  that  Mr.  T.  found  no  trouble  from 
robbers  in  using  his  extractor  close  to 
the  hive.  We  have  this  season  had  no 
day  as  yet  that  the  yield  of  honey  was 
Mat  enough  to  induce  them  to  behave  so 
well.  If  each  hive  gave  oO  or  40  lbs.  of 
honey,  as  they  should,  Mr.  T.  would  have 
to  stop  so  often  to  carry  in  his  honey  that 
'twould  be  a  bother;  and  if  he  carried  a 
barrel  along,  too.  he  would  need  Mr. 
Blakeslee's  "car  and  tent".  If  his  hives 
were  none  of  them  more  than  twenty- 
four  feet  from  his  bee  house  door,  as  ours 
are,  would  he  not  think  it  cheapest  to 
have  his  extractor  a  fixture,  implements 
stationary,  and  carry  in  the  combs  and 
return  them  ? 

No.  83.— I  am  going  to  ask  a  great  favor  of 
you,  hoping  that  you  will  take  the  time  to 
srant  it.  My  cellar  is  not  right  somehow  to 
keep  my  bees  in.  They  mould  and  get  damp, 
although  we  call  it  a  dry  cellar,  and  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  that  if  you  would  take  the 
time  and  give  me  written  instructions  just 
how  to  build  a  bee  house  that  would  accom- 
modate 100  colonies  and  have  it  so  that  I  can 
use  it  in  the  summer  to  extract  honey  in. 
I  would  repay  you  in  some  manner  sufficient- 
ly to  satisfy  you.  I  want  descriptions  or 
specifications  very  minute  and  plain,  so  that 
a  common  carpenter  and  joiner  could  not  err 
in  !  mil  ding  the  same.  I  have  undoubted  con- 
fidence in  you  with  regard  to  this  building. 
We  have  long,  cold  winters  here. 

Martin  H.  Adams,  Port  Ann,  X.  Y. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  be  able  to  as- 
sist our  subscribers  in  any  way,  and  the 
subscription  paid  for  "'Gleanings"  entitles 
all,  to  all  the  information  we  are  able  to 
give  on  the  subject  of  bee  culture.  Were 
we  to  build  again,  we  should  make  out  a 
bill  for  lumber  as  follows.  See  plan  of 
the  bee  and  honey  house  in  April  num- 
ber : 

52  pieces  for  joists  and  studding,  2x12 
inches  and  10J  feet  long.  These  are  to 
he  nailed  ta^ether  so  as  to  form  thirteen 
frames,  10'  feet  square.  The  ends  may 
be  simply  hipped  at  the  corners  on  all  ex- 
cept the  two  frames  that  are  at  the  ends 
of  the  building.  These  should  be  let  into 
each  other  so  as  to  have  the  corner  studs 
and  outer  floor  joists  flush  with  the  out- 
side of  the  building.  This  makes  our 
joists  for  the  door  and  overhead  and  for 
the  studding  only  one  foot  apart  :  but  we 
think  this  none  too  near  when  we  consid- 
er the  barrels  of  honey   that   are   to   be 


rolled  on  the  floor,  and  the  necessity  of 
holding  our  packing  so  it  wril  not  sift 
out. 

Mr.  Washburn  remarks  that  Hxl2  stuff 
would  do  equally  well  for  the  studding 
and  overhead,  and  we  think  he  is  right : 
for  when  boarded  tight  on  both  sides  such 
a  frame  is  very  strong. 

Your  carpenter  must  manage,  by  some 
means  to  nail  a  floor  on  the  under  side  of 
of  the  joist*  as  well  as  above  to  hold  :he 
sawdust  packing  between  the  two.  We 
accomplished  this  by  raising  the  floor  be- 
fore putting  in  the  uprights,  so  that  a 
workman  could  nail  on  the  under  side. 
About  a  dozen  more  pieces  will  be  need- 
ed for  the  studding  for  the  gable  ends,  and 
these  should  be  got  out  as  long  as  con- 
venient, for  these  at  each  side  of  the  door 
had  better  reach  up  to  the  roof. 

The  rafters,  twenty-six  in  number,  may 
be  lix-i  and  of  such  length  as  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  pitch  of  your  roof.  Ours 
projects  one  foot  from  the  eaves,  and  the 
roof  boards  the  same  at  the  ends,  so  we 
have  a  one  foot  cornice  all  round.  This, 
however,  is  more  for  taste  than  utility. 

With  the  aid  of  our  photograph,  any 
carpenter  would  be  able  to  construct  the 
building  without  further  directions,  we 
think. 

We  have  made  our  roof  with  rather  a 
sharp  pitch  for  convenience  in  storing  the 
shelves  and  inner  doors  in  the  loft  in  sum- 
mer time.  The  floor  is  to  be  packed  with 
sawdust  when  laid,  but  all  the  rest  is  sim- 
ply put  in  the  loft  and  pushed  over  be- 
tween the  studding  until  full.  As  it  set- 
tles in  drying,  more  can  be  pushed  in  every 
fall  before  storing  the  bees  inside,  for  sev- 
eral years. 

As  with  extractors,  each  one  must  de- 
termine bow  much  expense  he  can  put  in 
such  a  house,  but  we  should  always  build, 
if  possible,  so  that  the  house  may  be 
painted  sometime,  if  not  when  built.  We 
presume  that  a  house  could  be  built  for 
$50  that  would  winter  bees  perfectly :  but 
in  that  case  it  would  have  to  be  rough 
and  plain.  Ours  cost  about  $200  com- 
plete. Before  you  decide  you  cannot  af- 
ford a  house  for  wintering,  reflect  that  in 
case  even  as  many  stocks  survive  on 
their  summer  stands,  we  shall  have  to 
provide  at  least  five  pounds  of  food  per 
extra  every  winter. 

No.  "1.— Don't  make  such  sweeping  asser- 
•  a  bout  feeding  as  you  have  lately.  Re- 
member you  are  a  "Novice,  as  of  old."  'Wit- 
ness the  loss  of  a  stock  in  June,  which,  it  it 
had  been  fed. perhaps  might  have  been  mak- 
ing part  of  the  tons  of  honey  yielded  by  the 
"Hexagonal  Apiary."  It  strikes  me  that  you 
hare  been  running  that  "old  windmill"  at 
such  a  rate  this  spring,  that  the  poor  bees 
have  often  had  to  exclaim,  "Ah!  he  is  only 
a  Novice  !  for  he  has  not  attended  to  us  as  he 
once  did,  and  we  shall  have  to  give  up." 

P.  H.  Gibbs,  Guelph,  Ont. 

Thank  you.  friend  G.,  for  frank  criti- 
cisms. We  are  certainly  still  but  "Nov- 
but  not  such  cruel  ones  as  to  let 
any  bees  starve,  we  assure  you,  nor  can 
we  look  back  and  see  that  neglect  was 
the  trouble,  unless  it  was  neglect  in  mak- 
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ing  sure  that  each  colony  had  prolific 
queens  last  fall.  The  stock  lost  in  June 
war,     this    way:     Their    queen    failed   in 

April  or  May,  and  10  keep  them  up  one 
irom  another  weak  colony  was  given  them 
that  failed  also.  Hatching  brood,  of 
course,  would  have  saved  them,  hut  it 
would  have  been  too  much    like    dividing 

tocks  under  the  circumstances,  so  we 
gave  them  a  queen  cell  and  they  held  out 
until  not  more  than  a  dozen  Italians  were 
left,  and  these   few  guarded   their  ample 

'.  es  of  sealed  syrup  until  none  were 
left  but' the  sentinels  who  stood  guard  at 
thejr  domicile  until  the  last.  May  we 
not  learn  from  them  a  lesson  oi  perse- 
verance ? 

No.  85.— Judging  from  present  behavior,  my 
bees  will  only  take  advantage  of  basswood  to 
raise  more  brood,  begin  more  queen  cells, 
and  keep  mc  continually  anxious  and  contin- 
ually at  work  trying  to  circumvent  them.  If 
between  "plenty  of  pollen"  and  plenty  of 
brood  there  be  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
it  is  clear  enough  why  they  thus  behave— for 
all  the  season  through  (thus  far)  there  has 
been  a  js»j7frabundance  of  pollen  stored.  I 
1  had  a  comb  in  one  frame  that  as  to  contents 
was  literally  nothing  but  pollen  at  one  time. 
I  wonder  if  they  don't  make  mistakes  in  this 
direction  sometimes !  I  am  sure  my  bees 
will  never  use  all  the  pollen  they  store. 

Lucy  A.  Wilkin,  Farwell,  Mich. 

We  hope  our  friend  ere  this  meets  her 
eye  will  have  had  ample  proof  that  such 
a  thing  as  loo  much  brood  is  impossible, 
i.  e.  if  there  be  honey  to  gather,  and  we 
have  sometimes  thought  a  powerful  colo- 
ny of  Italians  would  almost  store  honey 
when  there  was  none.  If  a  colony  should 
contain  an  unusual  number  of  bees  after 
the  season  of  surplus  we  should  make 
them  raise  queens  and  divide  them  in  the 
fall  into  two  or  even  three  stocks.  We 
should  prefer  that  each  stock  contained 
plenty  of  bees  however.  (See  prepara- 
tions for  winter  in  next  number.) 

No.  86.— I  went  to  Kentucky  three  weeks 
.-inee  and  brought  home  85  hives  of  bees,  I  am 
now  in  a  few  days  going  to  risk  shipping  lliu 
or  more  hives  of  bees  to  (lallup's  neighbor- 
hood for  the  fall  pasture.  AVill  I  lose  the 
whole  thing  ?  The  Gleaning's  system"  is  my 
hobby  now.  R.  Wilkin,  Cadiz,  0. 

May  all  manner  of  success  attend  friend 
W.,  although  we  have  great  fears  that  his 
project  may  end  no  better  than  ours  did 
several  years  ago,  viz:  We  carried  a  doz- 
en stocks  and  set  them  in  a  buckwheat 
field  where  they  made  the  air  resound  with 
their  busy  hum,  but  while  they  came  near 
starvation,  their  companions  at  home 
had  gathered  nearly  enough  for  winter. 

No.  87.— I  lost  all  of  my  bees  last  winter. 
Now  I  know  of  a  swarm  in  an  old  box  hive 
that  I  am  going  to  get  to-night  and  bring 
homo.  Shall  I  transfer  them  this  late?  I 
think  it  will  do,  but  my  wife  tries  to  discour- 
ag2  mc.    What  says  Novice? 

E.  HUNTER.  Manchester.  Mich. 

July  3d,  18.73. 

Transferring  can  be  dime  at  almost  any 
season, but  a  hot  day  in  July  and  the  hive 
full  of  honey  would  be  almost  sure  to  re- 
sult in  a  general  sticky  muss.  Don't  do 
it  unless  your  wife  agrees,  and  further 
more  agrees   to   help.     It  is   almost,    wo- 


man's work',  and  if  you  and  she  both  can 
save  all  the  comb  containing  brood,  and 
get  them  intoframes  without  breaking  the 
heavy  combs  of  honey  and  having  it  run 
all  about  we  shall  think  you  both  quite 
skillful.  Save  out  the  heaviest  combs  of 
honey  for  yourself  unless  honey  should 
fail  when  you  will  be  obliged  to  feed  it 
back.     Please  report  your  success. 

No.  88. — Your  notion  of  making  at  least  ten 
stands  contribute  to  the  making  of  one  new 
one  coincides  exactly  with  my  opinion.  Hon- 
ey and  swarms  don't  go  together.  You  prac- 
tice on  Bonaparte's  rule— of  having  an  over- 
whelming force  at  the  right  time  and  place. 
Yours,  &c,  J.  B.  TOWNLEY. 

Red  Hill.  Mo. 

Thank  you  Mr.  T.  for  the  illustration. 
Could  we  have  had  "an  overwhelming 
force"  June  1st.  in  all  our  hives,  we 
should  have  had  more  than  only  one  ton 
of  honey  from  fiftjr-six  colonies:  however 
should  there  be  no  fall  pasturage,  we  feel 
impatient  to  see  if  we  cannot  do  better 
through  another  winter.  Twenty-rive  col- 
onies with  extra  queens  and  plenty  of 
pollen  we  feel  sure  would  have  done  far 
better  than  the  fifty-six. 

No.  89. — Some  time  since  I  wrote  you  how 
I  thought  handles  or  recesses  were  cut  in 
boards  for  the  lingers,  by  the  circular  saw.  I 
have  just  seen  the  arrangement,  which  is  a 
saw  about  six  inches  in  diameter  with  a  wab- 
bling motion  ;  this  is  got  by  slitting  a  one 
inch  pine  wheel  at  an  angle  and  placed  inside 
collars.    R.  H.  DIXON.  Canadaigua,  N.  Y. 

Thanks,  friend  D.  We  have  never  made 
any  such  cuts  in  our  hives,  because  we 
have  found  them  quite  easy  to  handle  by 
taking  hold  under  the  lower  edge,  (we  nev- 
er carry  the  bottom  boards  with  them.) 
It  has  been  said  they  would  sting  the  fin- 
gers, but  such  has  not  been  our  experi- 
ence. 

—  m  —  ♦- 
Photo,  of  our  Apiary  (8x10  size)  is  now 
ready  to  mail  and  will  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  30c.  Or  to  any  subscriber  sending  us 
one  new  name  beside;,  his  own.  Of  course 
same  names  cannot  be  counted  twice. 
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STARTING   AN   APIARY. 

No.  :». 

J^  S  we  ure  admonished  to  "in  times  of 
£<=^i  peace  prepare  for  war,"  so  we  say 
during  this  month  prepare  for  winter.  Jt 
is  our  sincere  wish  that  each  one  of  our 
readers  carry  safely  through  the  coming 
winter  every  colony  they  undertake  to, 
and  further  more  we  are  persuaded  it  can 
be  done  if  the  directions  we  propose  giv- 
ing are  carefully  followed. 

If  directions  given  last  mouth  were  at- 
tended to  in  regard  to  having  all  queens 
prolific  ones,  we  are  all  right  on  one  of 
the  great  essentials.  Do  not  undertake 
to  winter  any  colony  whose  queen  produ- 
ces but  a  small  patch  of  eggs  and  brood, 
for  she  will  probably  be  only  an  expense 
if  her  colony  does  not  fail  outright  in  the 
spring;  we  want  none  but  those  that  will 
go  through  safely  and  surely.  Of  course 
in  "taking  the  measure"  of  a  queen  plenty 
of  food  must  be  on  hand. 

Having  made  up  your  mind  what  colo- 
nies are  to  be  wintered,  satisfy  yourself 
by  careful  inspection  that  thev  have  good, 
entire  combs,  and,  if  you  nave  surplus 
frames  of  comb,  choose  none  but  the 
best  worker  combs;  be  especially  care- 
ful that  none  are  left  in  the  center  of  the 
colony  built  half  way  down,  for  many  a 
hive  of  bees  have  starved  thus  in  severe 
weather  because  they  were  unable  to  get 
over  to  the  remainder  of  their  stores;  if 
such  combs  must  be  used,  place  them  On 
the  outside  as  they  would  be  built  by  nat- 
ural swarms.  Unless  you  can  permit  all 
I  He  pollen  to  remain  in  the  hives,  gathered 
during  the  fall,  make  arrangements  to  I 
give  it  back  to  them  early  in  the  spring. 
Considerable  has  been  said  about  giving 
them  for  winter,  one  less  comb,  iluifmore 
room  may  be  allowed  for  the  bees  and 
that  they  may  thus  cluster  more  compact- 
ly. As  we  have  had  no  experience  in  the 
matter,  we  cannot  advise,  but  think  with 
very  strong  colonies  it  could  do  no  harm 
at  all  events.  We  have  never  known  a 
hive  toofull  uf  honey  to   winter,   for  in 


our  locality  they  always   consume  enough 
from  the  central  combs  to  have  plenty  Of 
clustering  room  before  very  cold  weather. 
We  unhesitatingly  advise  all  to  extract 
all  of  the  honey  before  giving  them    their 
winter  supplies  ;   our  reasons'  arc   briefly  : 
First  and  foremost,  the  great    "bee   mala- 
dy   of  late  seems  to  be  much   on    (lie   in- 
crease, and  localities  where   bees  ]l;t, I  for 
years  died  only  from  starvation,  have  sud- 
denly been  visited  to  such  an  extent  that 
almost  none  were  left  :  you  may   have   al- 
ways found  your  bees  healthy,  and  yet  the 
coming  winter  may  take  all.'     A  list  of  re- 
ports seem  to  point  out  that  neither  honey 
dew.  late  pasturage,  nor  any  other  partic- 
ular yield  is  the  source  ot  the   mischief. 
Those  who  so  confidently  relied  on  sealed 
combs  of  clover  honey  gathered  in  June, 
seem  to  have  had,   many   times,  the  very 
worst  form  of  the  disease.     Secondly   we 
are  happy  to  add,  that  in   a   "dollars  and 
cents     view,  sugar  is  enough  cheaper  to 
abundantly  pay  for  the  exchange ;   for  the 
honey  remaining  now  in  the  hives  is  gen- 
erally the  very  thickest  and  best,  and  with 
us  sells  at  15c.   by  the   quantity,   and   re- 
tails at  20c.     We  presume  A.  coffee  sugar 
can  be  purchased  anywhere  in  the  United 
States    almost  as  low  as  we   get    it,    viz: 
lie.  by  the  barrel,  and  this  will  make   the 
cost  of  thick  syrup,  fully  as  thick  as   hon- 
ey, only  a  little  less  than    9c.    per   pound. 
Allowing  one-fourth   of  this   syrup   to   be 
consumed  by  the  bees  in  eliminating  the 
wax  to  cap  it  over,  and  we  have  total  <  n.st 
of  sealed  syrup  ll-le.     If  the  honey  sells 
for  16c,  there   still   remains    I'c.    to   pav 
for  labor  of  extracting  and   feeding.     If 
supplied  wbh  plenty  of  feeders,  we  could 
prepaw  the  syrup  and  give  twenty   colo- 
nies 25  pounds  each  and  do  the  work  easi- 
ly in  one  day,  and  $20  or  over  the  amount 
saved    in    giving    them    syrup    instead    of 
honey,  we  think  very  good  pay  for  aday  > 
work. 

llo\V  To  MAKE  THIS  SI  Kir. 

•lust  ill  this  way:  Borrow  your  wife's 
wash  boiler,  and  with  it  her  advice  ;llll| 
assistance;  put  it  on  the  stove  (the  boil- 
er,1  pour  in  water,  and  put  in  sugar  unti/ 
a  sample   of    the   syrup,    when    cold     i.. 
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about  like  honey.  When  you  have  made 
one  boiler  full,  pour  it  into  your  extractor 
and  start  another.  Don't  let  it  burn,  the 
women  know  how  much  it  should  be 
stirred. 

We  believe  the  syrup  answers  equally 
well  if  made  of  cold  water  and  sugar  sim- 
ply stirred  up,  and  the  syrup  poured  off 
when  the  sugar  has  settled,  but  we  cannot 
ret  it  Ms  thick  by  this  method,  and  conse- 
quently it  takes  the  bees  longer  to  evap- 
orate il  to  the  point  at  which  they  decide 
it  should  be  to  seal  it  up.  Last  season 
we  led  s^ine  that  they  kept  in  the  cells 
nearly  two  weeks  before  thev  would  seal 
it,  hut  they  wintered  on  it  equally  well, 
and  besides,  if  we  wish  them  to  take  it 
rapidly,  it  should  lie  given  them  warm. 
In  regard  to  cream  of  tartar,  we  would 
add  about  twelve  teaspoonsful  to  every 
hundred  pounds  of  sugar  simply  to  pre- 
vent granulation  of  the  syrup  on  our 
utensels,  etc.,  while  handling  it.  If  you 
can  get  it  into  the  combs  and  the  bees 
seal  it  up  before  it  has  time  to  crystalize, 
it  answers  every  purpose  just  as  well,  but 
to  do  this  you  must  have  all  strong  colo- 
nies, as  in  fact  you  should  have  any  way. 
So  many  have  succeeded  without  cream 
of  tartar  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saving  it  is  not  essential.  Even  should 
the  syrup  turn  to  sugar  in  the  cells,  it  will 
do  no  further  harm  than  the  fact  that 
they  are  very  apt  to  waste  it  in  the  spring, 
when  it  is  being  consumed. 

HOW  TO  FEED 

don't  matter,  so  you  get  it  all  sealed  up  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  think  it  will  pay 
you  to  get  your  tinsmith  to  make  you 
about  one  fourth  as  many  tea  kettle  feed- 
ers as  you  have  colonies,  and  you  can 
then  probably  get  all  through  in  three  or 
four  days,  and  where  he  makes  a  number 
at  once  they  can  be  made  cheaper.  It  is 
true  a  tin  milk  pan  placed  on  top  of  the 
frames  with  a  cloth  laid  over  it  does  very- 
well,  and  some  of  our  friends  say  they 
work  as  rapidly,  in  warm  weather.  We 
prefer  the  tea  kettles  because  they  hold 
j  i  it  about  25  pounds  each,  and  when 
once  tilled  and  placed  on  the  hive,  that 
hive  is  done;  besides,  it  can  all  be  atteud- 
e  1  to  without  even  daubing  the  fingers  if 
you  are  careful.  Have  your  extractor 
mounted  on  a  box  of  the  right  hight  to 
allow  the  gate  to  run  into  the  feeder, 
plai  e  these  when  filling  in  a,  shallow  pan, 
'mi  learn  to  fill  them  without  running 
them  over;  when  the  syrup  is  cool  enough 
to  allow  your  hand  on  the  feeder,  place 
Ih  in  on  the  top  of  the  frame-  of  the  hive. 
I!  'tore  you  have  learned  the  knack  of  in- 
verting them  quickly,  you  had  better  car- 
ry along  a.  pan,  and  hold  them  over  thai 
until  they  cease  dripping.  Abt/ve  till 
'  bin"  i  don't  gel  robbers  al  work  ;  to  he 
o"  that  noil"  of  your  feeders  leak,  try 
them  all  with  boiling  water  before  using 
them.  Sometimes  in  soldering,  ;i  crevice 
is  only  closed  with  resin,  and  tl.e  hot.  syr- 
up melts  this  out.  If  they  will  not  leak  a 
drop  when  inverted  full  of  water,  there  i^ 


no  danger,  and  after  they  have  once  been 
used  they  are  all  right  for  a  life-time,  even 
if  made  of  the  cheapest  tin.  Wash  the 
outsides  if  you  wish  but  not  the  inside. 
They  will  never  get  sour  if  thick  syrup 
be  always  used,  and  when  dried  on,  it 
prevents  rust.  The  hive  must  be  nearly 
level,  of  course,  and  this  is  a  feature, 
about  the  "simplicity '  we  like,  for  we  al- 
ways have  them  thus.  A  second  story  is 
always  used  in  feeding,  and  one  such  may- 
be used  for  several  by  turning  back  the 
cover  until  feeding  is  done,  and  then 
moving  both  feeder  and  upper  story  to 
the  next. 

How  MUCH    TO    KEL.D. 

Many  experiments  seem  to  indicate 
that  ten  pounds  of  sugar  will  safely  carry 
a  colony  through  the  winter,  but  it  is  so 
easy  to  give  them  the  whole  amount  to 
take  them  through  until  May,  while  we 
are  about  it,  that  we  think  such  a  course 
best,  and  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  sealed 
combs  of  food  is  more  economical  and 
just  as  beneficial  as  any  possible  way  of 
"tinkering"  with  liquid  food  in  March  and 
April.  In  buying  the  sugar,  to  be  sure 
and  have  ample  stores,  we  would  calcu- 
late twenty  pounds  of  siujai'  for  each  col- 
ony. 

Some,  of  course,  will  consume  more 
than  others,  and  in  April  and  May  we 
should  see  that  supplies  are  equalized 
with  the  two-fold  purpose  of  supplying 
the  needy,  and  getting  syrup  all  used  up, 
out  of  the  way  of  honey. 

Had  not  unscrupulous  patent  hive 
venders  encouraged  the  idea  that  honey 
could  be  made  by  feeding  bees  sugar,  we 
should  not  deem  it  necessary  to  state  here 
that  sugar  syrup  will  always  be  that,  and 
nothing  more.  Those  who  choose  can 
try,  if  they  like,  to  see  how  much  it  takes 
to  build  comb. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH   FALL  1IOXEY. 

As  we  have  never  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  a  yield  of  honey  here  after  the 
middle  of  Sept.,  we  can  only  suggest  a 
remedy.  If  there  is  no  lull  in  the  yield 
of  honey  during  warm  weather,  it  might 
be  difficult  to  get  them  to  use  the  syrup. 
Experiment  will  have  to  be  the  guide. 
When  you  get  combs  nicely  filled  with 
syrup,  endeavor  to  make  them  store  in 
comb  given  them  temporarily,  and  these 
may  be  taken  away,  or  combs  might  be 
tilled  at  any  time,  and  laid  aside  until  all 
pasturage  was  over  and  then  given  them; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  danger  of  thus 
depriving  them  of  all  their  stores  of  pol- 
len, we  should  call  this  a  very  good  way, 
and  in  fact  we  have  made  first-rate  colo- 
nies by  shaking  the  bees  and  queen  from 
after  swarms  that  were  destitute,  (obtain- 
ed from  neighbors  of  the  "box  hive  per- 
suasion") on  a  few  Langstroth  frames  of 
sealed  honey  in  December.  As  winter 
stores  are  safer  than  honey  alone,  even  if 
only  partly  of  syrup,  we  would  advise 
those  having  box  hives  that  need  feeding 
to  use  the  syrup  by  all  means,  and  the 
.-aim,  remarks  will  apply  to  thooe  haviije 
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no  Extractor  at  command.  If  extra  emp- 
ty combs  can  he  had,  exchange  all  but 
the  brood  combs  and  then  teed  ;  if  it  can 
be  so  managed  that  the  bees  use  their 
natural  stores  during  mild  weather  they 
may  do  very  well. 

And  in  conclusion  we  will  add,  that  to 
succeed  you  must  feed  earl}'. 

Our  best  results  have  been  from  those 
colonies  fed  up  in  September;  Oct.  if  the 
weather  is  warm  may  answer,  but  colo- 
nies fed  even  in  the  fore  part  of  Nov. 
have  almost  invariably  been  unhealthy. 
\\rcak  colonies  most  especially  are  slow 
in  sealiug  their  stores,  and  these  should 
be  fed  first,  but  a  better  way  is  to  have 
no  weak  ones,  for  by  exchanging  brood 
we  may  equalize  them  to  a  great  extent. 
We  have  of  late  had  success  in  removing 
a  comb  of  brood,  bees  and  all,  and  in  no 
case  has  there  been  quarreling.  (Be  sure 
you  dont  get  the  queen  too,  for  that 
would  assuredly  be  a  loss.) 

♦  »  » 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

1VI R-  EDIT0R;— In  y°ur  article  on 

»k«"kj  the  rearing  of  queens,  in  the  August 
number  of  "Gleanings,  '  you  give  verjr 
good  directions  for  the  improvement  of 
bees  by  selection.  But  allow  me  to  tell 
you  that  you  consider  the  question  only 
on  one  side.  For  it  is  not  all  to  have 
prolific  breeders,  you  should  have  also 
good  sires.  In  this  question,  drones  are 
as  important  as  queens.  If  we  allow 
nature  to  have  her  way,  as  to  the  produc- 
tion of  drones  for  the  fertilization  of  our 
queens,  we  will  run  the  risk  of  losing  as 
much  on  one  side  as  we  gain  on  the  other. 
Indeed,  if  we  let  chance  have  a  hand  in 
the  matter,  we  will  be  apt  to  raise  drones, 
from  the  least  prolific,  as  from  the  best. 
Besides,  if  we  wish  to  produce  pure  Ital- 
ians, we  cannot  do  so  unless  we  control 
the  production  of  drones,  for  if  there  are 
any  hybrids  or  blacks  in  the  neighborhood 
they  will  be  sure  to  raise  a  quantity  of 
drones. 

To  prevent  this,  let  us  rempve  all  drone 
comb  (as  far  as  possible)  from  every  hive 
in  the  spring,  replacing  it  with  worker 
comb.  Then  let  us  choose  the  best  or 
some  of  the  best  stocks  and  introduce 
one  or  two  drone  combs  in  the  middle 
of  the  brood,  early  in  the  season,  say  in 
April.  These  stocks  will  furnish  drones 
for  our  queens  all  the  season.  In  July, 
when  the  bees  begin  to  kill  their  drones, 
we  should  remove  these  combs  containing 
drone  brood  and  introduce  them  into 
some  queenless  stocks,  kept  queenless  for 
that  purpose.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  drone-breeding  queens  be  not  of  the 
suiic  family,  or  at  least  not  too  closely 
connected,  with  the  queen-breeding  queens, 
in  order  to  prevent  in  and  in  breeding. 

This  removal  of  drone  comb  in  the 
spring,  which  seems  at  first  very  tedious 
and  long,  is  easily  performed,  with  a  little 


patience.     It  can  also  be  attended  to  with 
advantage  when  extracting  honey. 

A  few  more  remarks  and  1  am  done 
We  never  kill  the  queens  of  the  hives  in 
which  we  want  to  introduce  queen  cells 
until  the  tenth  day  in  the  morning.  We 
introduce  the  queen  cells  in  the  after- 
noon ;  this  leaves  the  hive  but  a  short 
time  without  a  queen.  A  beginner,  how 
ever,  had  perhaps  better  remove  the 
queen  a  little  earlier. 

I  also  find  fault  with  your  way  of  mak- 
ing a  queenless  stock,  by  putting  a  leal 
partly  under  the  cover.  By  that  way,  if 
you  have  a  large  number  of  hives,  you 
don't  know  the  date  of  the  insertion  of 
the  queen  cell  and  may  have  to  inspect 
the  hive  several  times  without  result.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  young  queen  gets 
lost,  you  are  not  aware  of  it  in  time,  as 
you  do  not  know  when  she  should  be  lay- 
ing, unless  you  can  remember  the  date. 
For  this  purpose  and  for  all  other  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  apiary  we  use  black- 
boards on  every  hive.  They  are  made  of 
!  inch  boards,  ?>  by  5  inches  ;  on  one  side 
they  are  painted  with ^ateH/  liquid  slate, 
to  be  had  in  any  of  your  large  Eastern 
cities.  The  other  side  is  painted  white, 
with  the  number  of  the  hive  on  one  cor- 
ner. These  boards  are  fastened  behind 
the  hive  by  a  small  tin  holder.  When  the 
hive  is  queenless  we  write  the  particulars 
and  date  on  the  board  and  turn  the  black 
side  out.  When  the  queen  lays  we  mark 
the  date  of  her  beginning  to  lay  and  the 
year  in  which  she  was  born,  and  turn  the 
white  side  out.  We  thus  know  the  age  of 
every  queen,  her  pedigree  and  in  fact  all 
the  particulars  about  the  hive,  by  referr- 
ing to  the  black  board.  In  summer  we 
also  keep  a  large  slate  on  which  we  write 
all  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  apiary,  in- 
troduction of  queen  cells,  inspection  of 
young  queens,  i-emoval  of  hybrids  or  un- 
proUfic  queens,  &c,  &c.  When  Mrs. 
Tupper  visited  our  apiary,  some  two 
years  ago,  she  was  struck  with  the  ease 
and  facility  afforded  by  these  black-boards 
and  adopted  them  immediately.  Since 
you  seem  to  make  it  a  business  of  furnish- 
ing cheap  apiarian  supplies,  could  you 
not  manufacture  these  boards,  with  tin 
holders  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers  ? 

But  I  notice  that  my  "few  remarks''  are 
degenerating  into  a  long  article,  I  will 
therefore  close  by  declaring  myself  one 
of  your  admiring  friends, 

C.  P.  Dadamt,  Hamilton,  III. 

August  7,  1873. 

Many  thanks,  friend  Dadant.  We  saw 
the  advantage  of  rearing  choice  drones, 
also,  but  feared  to  confuse  some  of  our 
friends  by  giving  too  man}'  directions  at 
once,  and  we  still  insist  that  if  all  queens 
reared  are  from  choice  or  pure  mothers. 
we  shall  in  time  have  far  better  stock 
than  at  present.  Natural  queens  or 
queens  from  natural  swarming  are  al- 
ways hap  hazard  stock,  and  should  not  be 
tolerated  by  any  one  having  the  least  de- 
sire to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Italian 
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race.  In  regard  to  keeping  a  stock 
queenless  two  days,  we  do  not  see  as  it 
matters  much  in  July,  August  or  Septem- 
ber, but  we  must  confess  that  we  have 
had  so  many  cells  torn  down  of  late  that 
we  are  not  satisfied  that  inserting  cells  at 
once  as  soon  as  the  old  queen  is  removed 
is  not  almost  as  well.  (See  queen  rearing 
on  another  page.)  In  regard  to  the 
blackboards,  we  were  "deep'  in  a  similar 
device  when  your  article  was  received, 
and  it  seems  from  the  Bee  Keepers  Jour- 
nal that  Mr.  Winder,  of  Cincinnati,  has 
been  working  in  the  same  direction. 

Now  our  device  came  about  mainiy  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  for  Novice  has  been 
having  a  touch  of  partial  paralysis  in  his 
right  side  again,  and  any  kind  of  writing 
was  almost  out  of  the  question  for  a  few 
weeks.  He  could  raise  queens — or  at 
least  thought  he  could— but  when  it  came 
to  even  keeping  a  record  of  queens  or 
anything  else — well,  he  submits  the  follow- 
ing, which  is  supposed  to  be  printed  on 
stout  weather-proof  card  hoard,  such  as  is 
used  for  shipping  cards  : 

No. 

I,:nl!,ltJ. 


If,  on  our  next  visit,  we  find  her  again, 
and  she  should  be  laying,  we  set  the  in- 
dices to  read  "laying — Aug.  25th,"  and 
thus  it  remains  until  we  can  judge  wheth- 
er she  is  prolific,  and  workers  three- 
banded;  then  we  move  only  the  index  to 
"approved,'  and  thus  it  remains  until  she 
is  sold  or  fails  from  old  age,  when  we  set 
it  "not  approved."  If  we  remove  her  it 
may  be  expedient  to  give  the  colon}'  eith- 
er eggs,  brood,  or  cell  for  replacing  her, 
and  we  indicate  which  and  date.  If  we 
give  them  a  virgin  queen,  call  it  "hatched." 
if  killed,  call  it  "missing,"  and  "blunder 
away,'  for  you  know  as  well  just  "where 
you  are"  at  all  times  as  did  the  man  who 
tried  to  yoke  a  pig.  When  "piggy"  made 
his  escape  by  jumping  through  the  win- 
dow of  Ids  shop,  he  consoled  himself  with 
the  ejaculation:  "Drat  it,  I've  got  his 
dimensions  any  how.  Seven  by  nine,  ex- 
<retli/.n 

There's  nothing  like  system  and  pre- 
cision, an'd  as  we  always  sell  everything 
we  consider  of  value,  we  have  ordered  a 
large  number  of  these  cards  or  dials 
March. 


Apr. 


Hatched. 


App 


kept. 


MllL 


Any. 


J  mis. 


Cells. 


Not  Approved. 


Broo  I. 


Eggs. 


At  the  centers  are  affixed  a  thumb' 
screw,  with  a  point,  projecting  at  one  side 
for  an  index.  These  are  made  cheaply 
by  soldering  a  piece  of  galvanized  sheet 
iron,  i  shaped  as  in  the  accompanjdng  fig- 
ure,) in  the  head  of  a  small  wood  screw  ; 
these  screws  should  also  have  their  heads 
tinned,  to  prevent  rusting.  With  four  tacks 
of  galvanized  iron,  fasten  the  card  on  any 
conspicuous  part  of  the  hive.  Make  a  hole 
in  each  of  the  three  centers  such  that  the 
screws  will  turn  in  and  hold  firm,  but,  yet 
turn  easily.  An  explanation  is  hardly 
needed,  but  we  will  give  one   illustration  : 

Suppose  we  are  examining  a  hive,  to 
see  if  a  young  queen  has  commenced  lay- 
ing, and  she  can't  lie  found,  before  leav- 
ing we  turn  the  index  on  "missing, "  and 
the  other  two  are  made  to  indicate  the 
date,  whatever  it  may  be,  as  "Aug.  22d." 
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2 
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for 


about  one  cent  each.  If  we  can  afford 
them  cheaper,  will  say  how  much  next 
month.  The  screws  and  tacks  we  will 
furnish  until  further  notice  for  each  card 
lor  lc,  making  the  whole  cost  of  our 
Queen  Index  for  each  hive  five  cents. 
They  can  probably  be  sent  by  mail  at  a 
cost"  of  about  two  cents  for  four  com 
plete  set.  The  cards  can  he  mailed  at 
printed  matter  rates,  and  we  will  pay  the 
postage  when  one  dozen  or  more  are  or- 
dered. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  re- 
ceipt, oi  many  valuable  articles,  items  and 
queries,  and'  much  regret  that  want,  of 
space  forbids  considering  them  at  once. 
The  printers  inform  us  that  the  matter  we 
have  sent  in  would  fill  at  least  another 
number.     Editorial  also  crowded  out. 
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iFRINTEO  AT  MEDINA  COUNTY  GAZETTE  OFFICE! 


Medina,  Sept.  1,  1873. 


ITALIAN    <{!»*>*    FOR    ONE    l»of 
IiAR. 


'jT||ERHAPS  some  apology  should  be 
i-ij  made  before  submitting  our  plans  of 
queen  rearing  to  many  who  have  had  so 
much  more  experience  in  that  branch  of 
bee  culture,  yet  hoping  we  may  have 
struck  on  some  few  ideas  of  value  some- 
where, we  as  usual  try  to  help  whether  we 
do  or  not. 

In  the  first  place,  kind  reader,  we  found 
our  hives  about  the  middle  of  July  run- 
ning over  with  bees,  almost,  and  a  very 
poor  prospect  of  any  honey  to  be  gather- 
ed during  the  balance  of  the  season.  In 
some  of  these  the  bees  actually  hung  all 
day  on  the  outside  of  the  hives  and  we, 
Yankee  like,  kept  reflecting  whether  these 
bees  could  not  just  as  well  earn  some- 
thing, for,  without  a  doubt,  should  we  re- 
move their  hive  and  give  them  a  new  one 
with  a  small  piece  of  choice  brood,  they 
would  rear  queens  at  once.  As  this  would 
necessitate  making  a  new  colony  and  the 
attendant  expense  of  extra  stores,  we  dis- 
liked the  plan,  for,  if  we  preferred  winter- 
ing only  our  present  number,  we  should 
have  before  us  the  tedious  process  of 
uniting  when  through.  We  finally 
thought  of  using  the  surplus  bees  to  rear 
queens  in  the  upper  story  and  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  getting  queen  cells 
started  thus,  that  we  have  been  wonder- 
ing if  the  loafing  bees  are  really  not 
superior  for  this  purpose. 

One  colony  produced  forty-six  line 
queen  cells  in  the  upper  story  immediate- 
ly, on  having  all  communication  cut  off 
from  below;  and  we  have,  as  a  general 
thing,  had  more  and  finer  cells  built  above 
than  in  the  main  brood  appartment.  A.-* 
our  quilts  did  not  make  a  'sure  thing  be- 
tween the  two  stories,  we  also  interposed 
a  thick  sheet  of  Manilla  paper,  making 
the  entrance  immediately  over  the  main 
one,  on  the  roof  of  our  old  style  Langs- 
troth  hives,  and  we  put  on  an  extra  door 
step  on  the  upper  story  of  the  simplicity 
hives.  When  the  two  colonies  are  again 
united  the  scent  being  the  same  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  close  the  upper  en- 
rance  and  shake  the  bees  below.     As  we 


have  quite  a  number  of  hives  that  have 
not  worked  above,  we  have  divided  these 
by  a  sheet  of  tin,  boards  being  two  thick 
and  clumsy  in  our  opinion  :  we  give  the 
old  queen  all  the  hive  except  three  frames, 
these  being  sufficient  for  queen  rearing, 
and  in  some  cases  we  have  given  the 
nucleus  the  old  entrance,  obliging  the 
main  colony  to  use  a  new  entrance  in  the 
back  end,  for  we  wish  to  afford  the  young 
queen  every  facility  for  returning  without 
any  mistake  from  her  excursion.  As 
sheets  of  tin  are  somewhat  expensive  we 
have  employed  old  tin  ware  to  good  ad- 
vantage; for  instance  an  old  wash  boiler 
flattened  out  and  cut  up  in  pieces  of  the 
proper  size,  with  the  wire  left  on  the  top 
edge  for  the  quilt  to  rest  on,  answers 
ever}'  purpose.  Wire  cloth  will  not  an- 
swer or  at  least  not  with  certainty,  for  no 
queen  cells  will  be  built  so  long  as  com- 
munication can  be  kept  up  between  the 
two  colonies.  The  crevices  at  the  en- 
trance and  on  the  rabbit  where  the  frames 
rest  may  be  closed  with  wool  or  small 
rolls  of  woolen  cloth.  If  we  have  one 
choice  queen  to  rear  from,  we  should  give 
them,  after  they  are  fairly  started,  only 
brood  from  this  queen,  and  by  cutting  the 
the  comb  in  small  strips  this  brood  may 
be  made  to  go  a  great  ways,  thus  having 
all  queen  cells  started,  valuable  ones,  and 
much  progress  will  be  made  on  queen 
cells  while  waiting  for  an  inserted 
cell  to  hatch.  If  the  cell  should  be  des- 
troyed they,  of  course,  are  rearing  good 
ones  in  its  place.  Now  comes  an  im- 
portant item.  Although  we  may  insert  a 
dozen  cells  and  have  them  all  hatch 
properly,  the  next  dozen  may  be  nearly 
all  torn  down,  and  to  prevent  this  we 
have  been  using  the  queen  cages  ad- 
vertised last  month,  which  are  made  as 
follows:  In  blocks  two  and  three-fourth 
inches  square,  cut  from  boards  dressed 
to  I  inch  in  thickness,  bore  holes  two  and 
|  inches  across ;  these,  we  bore  with  an 
expansion  center  bit  made  very  sharp:  if 
the  blocks  split  badly  bore  the  holes  first 
and  saw  them  out  afterward.  On  one 
side  with  four  tacks  fasten  a  piece  of  tin- 
ned wire  cloth  about  sixteen  meshes  to 
the  inch;  on  the  other,  make  a  door  by 
bending  a  square  of  wire  cloth  over  a 
square  frJtme  of  rather  stout  wire;  hinge 
the  door  by  driving  staples  made  of  com- 
mon brass  pins  over  the  wire  on  one  side 
of  the  door.  A  third  pin  driven  in  th<- 
worxl  at  an  opposite  corner  and  bent  at 
right  angles  makes  a  sort  ol  button  to 
fasten  the  door  securely. 

Now  then,  with  a  populous  colony,  in 
warm  weather,  we  have  only  to  put  our 
queen  cell  in  this  cage  and  lay  the  whole 
on  top  of  the  frames,  for  the  heat  from 
the  bees  passes  through  the  light,  wire 
cloth,  and  when  covered  by  the  quilt  it  i- 
kept  abundantly  warm.  Willi  weaker 
colonies  we  cut  out  a  place  in  the  comb, 
and  this  comb,  containing  a  queen  cage, 
can  always  be  carried  to  any  hive  in 
which  it  may  be   needed.     As  the  cage 
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contains  ample  room  we  may  allow  the 
queen  to  remain  in  it  a  few  days  it  the 
colony  lias  queen  cells  not  quite  ready  to 
remove. 

Again  fifteen  of  these  cages  just  fill  a 
Langstroth  frame,  and  when  fastened  with 
transferring  clasps  or  some  similar  device 
until  the  bees  wax  them  fast  we  have  a 
very  convenient  nursery,  just  as  good  as 
if  it  was  patented.  The  whole  could  in 
fact  be  made  of  one  piece  of  wood  if  pre- 
ferred. While  bees  in  with  the  cells  are 
not  positively  necessary,  we  should  al- 
ways put  in  a  few  unless  in  cutting  *he 
cell  apart  some  of  them  get  cut  open. 
And  here  is  a  point  new  to  us  at  least : 
In  cutting  apart  three  cells  built  all  to- 
gether we  supposed  the  central  one  would 
have  to  lie  destroyed,  and  we  cut  out  a 
white  queen,  without  wings  or  even  legs, 
hardly;  at  a  suggestion  from  P.  G.,  the 
embryo  queen  was  laid  on  a  leaf  in  one 
of  the  cages  on  top  of  the  frames  of  a 
hive.  Imagine  our  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment, at  finding  a  few  days  after  a  full 
Hedged  ami  colored  queen  as  occupant, 
and  stranger  still  to  us  was  it  to  see  her 
well  received  by  a  queenless  colony  in 
another  hive,  and  the  way  she  went  to 
diving  into  the  cells  for  honey  the  first 
thing,  caused  ,;P.  G."  to  christen  her 
"Lunatic"  and  of  course  her  queen. 
She  is  now  a  fine,  large,  yellow  one. 

Now  it,  has  always  been  to  us  one 
<>f  the  things  inexplicable  why  a  queen 
was  always  well  received  in  a  hive  from 
simply  being  hatched  there,  and  it  seem- 
ed almost,  like  superstition  that  a  whole 
colony  of  bees  know  whether  a  young 
queen,  when  seen  crawling  about  on  the 
comb,  was  hatched  in  the  hive  or  was 
placed  there.  Those  who  have  made 
tutile  efforts  to  introduce  virgin  queens 
will  readily  understand  us.  And  we  were 
still  more  surprised  to  find  that  our  friend 
Shaw  introduces  virgin  queens  by  caging 
them  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours,  not 
more.  The  experiment  with  "Lunatic" 
seemed  to  imply  that  the  bees  had  no 
grudge  against  an  infant  queen,  and  to 
our  great  surprise  and  relief  we  have 
been  for  the  past  week  putting  queens 
just  hatched  into  any  hive  with  impunity. 
We  simply  remove  a  frame  from  the 
queenleis  hive  and  place  the  young  queen 
among  the  bees,  she  instantly  begins  to 
search  in  the  cells  for  honey,  and  so  far 
we  have  hardly  had  a  bee  take  any  notice 
of  them  unless  it  was  to  attempt  to  drag 
•^uch  a  punjT,  weak  thing  out  of  the  hive 
when  we  cage  her  a  few  hours  or  until  she 
is  able  to  walk  steady.  These  queens 
after  a  few  hours  seem  perfectly  at  home 
11  nd  as  we  have  had  only  one  out  of  near- 
ly a  dozen  "turn  up  missing"  we  shall 
think  it  safer  and  less  trouble  than  to  in- 
sert cells.  A  large  number  of  cages  can 
be  kept  in  one  hive  and  thus  facilitate 
examinations:  or  indeed  the  whole  top  of 
the  frames  of  a  strong  colony  may  he 
covered  with  cages  so  arranged  that  no 
bees   can   pass  abave  them,  aud  we  can 


then  open  the  doors  to  put  in  cells,  ex- 
amine queens  or  remove  them  without 
smoke,  veil  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

The  top  of  a  Langstroth  hive  will  con- 
lain  thirty  of  our  cages,  or  a  frame  can 
be  made  of  strips  of  wood  divided  into 
apartments  of  the  same  material  and  the 
whole  bottom  covered  with  wire  cloth,  so 
that  we  can  have  sixty-three  cages  nearly 
two  inches  square  each.  Of  course  each 
one  must  have  a  separate  door  and  to  use 
all  the  apartments  we  would  need  a  very 
strong  stock  of  bees,  a  two  story  hive  re- 
duced to  one  for  instance,  and  the  whole 
should  be  made  very  close  and  warm, 
with  a  soft  thick  quilt  on  top.  Such  an 
apparatus  should  be  examined  two  or 
three  times  each  day  ;  for  to  succeed  in 
introducing  the  queens  they  should  be 
removed  almost  as  soon  as  hatched.  Put 
three  or  four  bees  in  with  each  cell  taken 
from  the  hive  on  which  it  was  built;  these 
may  be  secured  by  holding  the  cell  against 
a  cluster  of  them.  When  a  cell  must  be 
cut  open  in  separating  them,  omit  the 
bees,  but  it  must  then  be  examined  oftener 
and  the  young  queen  will  soon  die  unless 
they  have  a  drop  of  honey. 


Since  writing  the  above  we  have  actual- 
ly been  using  a  fifty-four  cage  nursery- 
above  the  frames  ot  a  hive  without  doors 
at  all,  but  simply  a  piece  of  rather  thick 
stiff  woolen  cloth  is  tacked  to  one  edge 
and  spread  over  Ihe  cages,  and  with  a 
quilt  over  this  the  cells  are  as  warm  as  in 
the  body  of  the  hive.  We  used  a  two 
story  "simplicity,"  reduced  to  one  so  that 
it  is  crammed  with  bees,  and  we  can  ex- 
amined the  whole  in  one  minute,  for  all 
that  is  to  be  done  is  to  raise  the  lid  and 
roll  up  the  cloth  and  quilt.  No  fears 
need  be  entertained  that  the  queens  will 
get  together,  for  they  instinctively  stick 
to  the  wire  cloth  on  the  bottom  of  the 
cages,  seeing  the  bees  below.  We  need 
hardly  add  that  not-having  a  bee  in  your 
way  to  bother  is  a  great  relief,  and  we  are 
certain  that  just  as  fine  queens  hatch  out 
without  any  aid  from  bees  being  kept  in 
with  the  cells,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  make 
any  provision  for  food  in  the  cages,  as  the 
queens  should  be  removed  and  introduced 
in  a  few  hours  at  most. 

The  time  occupied  is  less  than  that 
i, l  inserting  a  cell,  and  we  find  it  less 
risk:  where  we  have  waited  until  the  un- 
queened  colony  had  started  cells,  we 
have  had  no  loss,  and  we  have  usually 
succeeded,  even  when  the  old  queen 
was  killed  and  the  young  one  put  in  on 
the  same  day,  and  even  with  the  most  vin- 
dictive hybrids  at  that.  To  make  a  nur- 
sery as  we  have  described,  it  is  only  nec- 
e.-saiy  to  make  saw  cuts  across  an  inch 
board,  two  inches  apart  and  half  way 
through  ;  now,  when  strips  are  ripped  ofl 
from  this  board  just  thick  enough  to  fill 
the  saw  cut,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
they  can  lie  pushed  into  each  other,  so  as 
to  form  cages  two  inches  square.  Cover 
the  under  side  with  wire  cloth,   lay   it  on 
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top  of  your  hive,  and  pack  strips  of  wool- 
en around  the  sides  to  make  ii  bee  tight, 
put  in  your  cells,  and  it  seems  to  us  thai 
any  bee  keeper  could  rear  "queens  for  a 
dollar."  Those  who  rear  the  best  and  fin- 
est ones  will  ot  ccrse  get  the  most  or- 
ders. There's  room  for  all  who  will  aid 
us.     Wo  will  insert  their  card  free. 

Of  course  we  may  expect  such  attacks 
on  "dollar"  queens  as  we  have  had  on 
"dollar"'  hives,  but  "by  our  works  shall 
we  be  known."  To  aid  in  the  matter  we 
will  furnish  fifty-four  cage  nurseries  for 
Langstroth  hive,  ready  to  put  together, 
for  fifty  cents;  this  includes  wire  cloth, 
and  the  whole  can  be  sent  by  mail  for  ten 
cents. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Queen  rearing  may  he  reduced  to  the 
following  simple  operations,  with  the  im- 
plements we  have  mentioned,  supposing 
your  hives  are  all  divided  and  each  part 
has  learned  to  protect  itself  from  robbers, 
gather  pollen,  etc.,  etc.  : 

Suppose  your  nursery  stocked  with 
cells,  we  will  give  the  first  queen  hatched 
to  the  first  queenless  hive,  and  the  next 
to  the  next,  and  so  on.  On  examination 
next  day,  if  the  queen  is  all  right,  the 
hive  containing  her  may  be  omitted  in 
our  daily  examinations  until  she  is  a 
week  or  ten  days  old.  When  found  lay- 
ing she  may  be  shipped  to  fill  orders  or 
used  as  required.  All  queens  missing  in 
our  daily  examinations  should  have  their 
hive  supplied  with  a  strip  of  eixgs  or  very 
small  larvae  from  our  choicest  queen 
mother,  for  if  the  queen  is  really  in  the 
hive  and  has  only  been  overlooked,  this 
will  do  no  harm,  and  if  she  is  lost,  cells  of 
value  will  be  started  and  thus  we  will 
keep  our  nursery  supplied,  We  should 
never  or  seldom  lisk  introducing  our 
young  queen  until  we  are  assured  they 
aie  queenless  by  their  having  started 
queen  cells.  m 

Thus  we  rear  cells,  and  when  these  are 
sealed  cut  them  out  and  give  thetn  a 
a  young  queen  :  after  the  J'oung  queen 
lays  we  rear  cells  again,  and  so  on,  pre- 
suming the  queens  will  lie  better  received 
after  cell  rearing  and  that  better  cells  will 
he  built  after  they  have  had  a  queen. 
With  the  queen  index  and  a  fifty-four 
■  aoje  nursery,  the  work  of  the  apiarist  is 
very  simple  and  well  defined  ;  providing 
he  is  prompt,  neat,  careful  and  diligent. 

P.  S.— We  need  hardly  state  that  cells 
should  be  reared  onl}'  in  colonies  that  can 
do  it  well,  and  that  their  own  brood 
should  always  lie  replaced  by  that  from  a 
carefully  tested  queen.  With  our  nur- 
sery all  cells  may  be  saved,  no  matter 
how  closely  they  are  built,  for  if  we  wait 
until  the  queens  are  fully  formed  they 
ripen  equally  well,  so  far  as  we  know,  if 
kept  warm,  whether  out  of  the  cells  or 
sealed  up. 

In  consequence  of  the  very  sudden  and 
unexpected  death  of  our  Artist  Photo's 
Jjav£  been  delayed. 


uomv  COlitTMSr. 


W  HAVE  got 
H  which    1    hs 


off  1000  lbs.  box  honey, 
tve  sold  for  25  cts.  per 
pound.  Extracted  sold  for  14c.  I  have 
also  worked  another  small  apiary  for 
half  of  the  honey  (box  honey),  from 
which  I  have  taken  900  lbs.  I  have  also 
worked  a  150  acre  farm  with  the  help  of 
one  man,  and  to  tell  the  truth  1  am  near- 
ly worked  out.  G.  M.  Doolitti„e, 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 

1  am  having  considerable  of  my  honey 
sold  in  our  town  at  25e.  Commission  10 
per  cent.  K.  Wilkin,  Cadiz,  O. 

I  shall  extract  all  my  honey  next  sea- 
son and  hereafter,  for  1  have  no  trouble  in 
selling  all  I  can  produce  at  20c. 

John  A.  Bichaxan,  Wintersville,  (J. 

We  have  1200  lbs.  nice  basswood  honey 
for  which  we  want  12Jc.  per  pound,  and 
pay  for  kegs.  Kegs  hold  150  lbs.  Have 
some  in  barrels.  G.  M.  Dalh:, 

Border  Plains,  Iowa. 

I  began  on  a  small  scale,  as  you  tell 
about,  and  try  to  learn  as  I  go  along.  I 
began  this  spring  with  three  swarms  ;  now 
1  have  ten,  and  43  lbs.  of  nice  box  honey, 
which  I  have  sold  at  40c.  per  lb.  ;  80  lbs. 
extracted  honey  sold  at  35c.  How  is 
that  for  a  new  beginner,  and  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city  at  that  ? 

II.  A.  Hoi.comh,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Have  taken  800  lbs.  honey  from  eight 
swarms,  and  increased  three  new  swarms. 
I  have  one  barrel  containing  500  lbs. 
which  I  wish  to  sell  for  15c.  per  lb.,  bar 
rel  not  to  be  returned.  S.  Rowkj.l, 

Faribault,  Minn. 

Friend  Novice:— I  have  three  thou- 
sand pounds  of  nice  extracted  honey,  for 
which  I  want  1  fc.  per  pound,  the  barrels 
thrown  in.  I  hav.e  >s0  swarms  of  bees  in 
good  condition.  They  are  gathering 
honey  very  fast,  and  I  have  all  that  I  can 
do  to  keep  up  with  them.  I  have  all 
Italian  bees;  am  the  only  person  in  the 
county  that  uses  the  extractor  that  I  am 
aware  of ;  have  been  reasonably  success- 
ful, and  don't  think  of  giving  it  up;  but 
can't  get  500  pounds  from  one  stand  yet. 
Geo.  Parratt,  Winimac,  Ind. 

I-).  C.  Blakeslee  of  this  place  has  1000 
lbs.  extra  white  clover  honey. 

G.  W.  Dean,  of  River  Styx,  Medina  Co., 
O.,  lias  about  1500  lbs.,  and  we  have 
about  1000  lbs.  of  our  own  remaining. 
In  view  id*  th°  scarcity  of  honey  in  this 
locality,  and  the  extra  quality  of  the  Me- 
dina Co.  clover  honey,  our  prices  will  be 
for  the  present  18c. 

In  regard  to  the  honey  market  we  give 
prices  as  follows : 

|For  the  "Gleanings."] 

Aug.  21st,  1873. 

We  have  made  arrangements  for  the 
sale  of  large  quantities  of  honey.  Ex- 
tracted honey  is  made  a  specially.  We 
do  not  handle  honey  on  commission,  but 
pay  cash  on  delivery. 
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The  prices  for  extracted  honey  depend 
on  the  color  and  </iiatifi/,  ami  range  thus: 

Buckwheat  honey  from  10c.  to  12c.  pr.  lb. 

Mixed  "       10c.  to  13c.      " 

Basswood  13c.  to  15c. 

White Cl'v'r  "        "       15c.tol8c.      " 

'Mixed"  honey  means  two  or  more 
kinds  together.  We  do  not  want  honey  in 
glass  jars;  must  be  in  luilk  of  5,  10,  32 
or  40  gallon  packages  ;  have  no  objection 
to  candied  honey. 

Comb  honey  ranges  from   20c.   to  30c. 
per  lb.  ;  same  price  for   same  quality  of 
honey  in  large  frames  as  in  small  boxes. 
National  Bee  Hivi:  Co., 
St.  Charles,  Kane  Co.,  111. 

Frum)  Novice  : — Your  request  for  quo- 
tations ree'd,  which  please  find  enclosed. 
These  quotations  are  based  on  the  merits 
of  the  several  kinds  of  honey.  Ycu  will 
observe  that  we  quote  basswood  honey 
lower  than  white  clover.  This  is  proper, 
as  we  find  in  practice  that  white  clover 
not  only  sells  better,  but  is  preferred  as 
an  article  of  food.  We  can  sell  10  lbs. 
white  clover  to  one  of  the  other. 

Sooner  or  later  beekeepers  will  find  it 
to  their  interest  to  keep  the  several  kinds 
of  honey  as  distinct  from  each  other  as 
possible — otherwise  they  will  have  to  sell 
it  as  "mixed"  honey.     Yours  truly, 

M.  M.  Baldwin,  Sec'y. 

We  regard  the  above  rates  as  very  fair; 
but  now  comes  another  consideration,  and 
we  hope  no  one  will  feel  hurt  unless  they 
are  guilty,  if  we  do  speak  plainly. 

It  is  this:  we  bee  keepers  want  to  be 
s<ire  of  our  money  when  we  send  it  away. 
I  wo  years  ago  we  sold  our  honey  to  C.  0. 
Perrine,  of  Chicago,  who  agreed  to  pay 
for  it  as  soon  as  received  in  Philadelphia. 
Messrs.  Shane,  Shaw,  White,  Dean  and 
some  others  sent  their  honey  also.  We 
got  our  pay  by  making  deductions  for  in- 
terior quality  and  leakage  after  about 
three  months;  Mr.  Shane  also  got  his,  but 
the  last  three  have  as  jet  only  got  renew- 
ed promises,  and  we  are  well  aware  that 
the  loss  of  the  amount  (about  $300  or 
over)  has  been  keenly  felt  by  all.  We 
don't  know  how  much  he  yet  owes,  but 
many  similar  complaints  have  been  sent 
us. 

Again,  Baumeister  &  Co,,  of  Chicago, 
this  season,  after  receiving  a  sample  of 
honey  from  Mr.  Shane,  wrote  him  they 
would  pay  him  llic.  for  a  barrel,  and  that 
he  should  send  it  by  express  C.  ().  D. 
On  its  arrival  they  refused  to  pay  the 
charges,  amounting  in  all  to  about  $15, 
and  Mr.  Shane  had  no  choice  but  to  pay 
the  amount  himself,  leaving  about  L3c. 
per  pound  for  his  honey  net,  or  to  get  it 
back  as  best  he  could. 

It  seems  to  us  that  ordering  500  lbs.  of 
of  honey  by  express  C.  O.  D.  is  rather  a, 
queer  proceeding.  We  leave  our  readers 
to  draw  their  own  inferences. 

In  regard  to  the  standing  of  the  Na 
tional  Bee  Hive  Co.,  wdiose  card  we  have 
given,  we  cau  ordy  state,   that  we  don't 


find  them  quoted  at  all,  and  we  have  had 
no  time  to  make  proper  inquiries  before 
going  to  press.  As  they  sent  us  no  refer- 
ence we  hope  they  will  excuse  these  re- 
marks, fdr  we  Would  caution  our  readers 
to  in  all  eases  find  out  the  precise  respon- 
sibility of  the  parties  to  whom  they  are 
sending  their  honey.  No  honest  man 
will  object  to  such  a  proceeding.  A  large 
amount  of  honey  is  now  being  retailed 
in  towns  near  where  produced,  put  up  in 
glass  fruit  jars.  These  jars  are  always 
wanted  in  every  family,  and  quart  jars, 
honey  and  all,  are  sold  here  for  75e.  each. 

Grocers  ate  usually  willing  to  sell  them 
for  a  commission  of  ten  per  cent.,  and  n 
the  whole  transaction  is  near  home,  thru 
is  no  risk  ami  no  loss.  Bach  jar  should 
have  a  neat  label,  with  the  name  of  the 
honey  and  also  of  the  producer.  These 
can  be  procured  of  T.  J.  Walton,  Salem, 
O..  printed  in  two  colors,  cutand  gummed, 
as  follows:  1000,  $3;  500,  $2;  250,  $1.50. 
No  less  quantity  than  250  printed.  Sam- 
ples sent  on  application. 

In  conclusion  :  It  costs  too  much  to 
produce  a  ton  of  honey  to  allow  irrespon- 
sible parties  to  cheat  us  out  of  it.  We 
have  tried  having  honey  sold  on  commis- 
sion in  New  York,  but  it  resulted  in  get- 
ling  about  half  what  it  was  worth  after 
great  delay.  If  your  crop  is  not  too 
great,  we  advise  having  it  sold  by  grocers 
in  your  own  neighborhood. 

HEADS  OF  «.H\IN    FROM    OlFFFR- 
EKT  FIF.JLOS. 

No.  90.— I  have  built  a  cellar,  walled  and 
arched  with  rock*.  Is  it  advisable  for  me  to 
l>ut  niy  bees  in  there  this  winter  or  leave 
them  on  their  summer  stands '.'  Inclosed  you 
will  find  one  dollar  for  which  you  will  send 
inc  a  queen.  If  you  can  send  her  by  mail  all 
right.  But  if  that  is  played,  you  need  not 
send  her  as  there  isn't  any  express  office  near 
me.  My  faith  is  very  weak  on  Italian  bees. 
I  have  several  hives  and  they  are  not  as  good 
as  my  blacks.  I  will^ry  a  little  longer  and  if 
1  don't  soon  get  better  ones.  I  will  stop  try- 
ing Italians.    M.  II.  Milstkr,  Frohna.  Mo. 

Such  a  cellar  if  not  damp  we  think 
would  answer  excellently.  As  to  whether 
bees  are  bitter  in  doors  or  out  as  far 
south  as  Missouri  we  are  unprepared  to 
answer,  but  would  suggest  that  our  friend 
try  half  of  his  hives  each  way  and  re- 
port to  us.  As  we  learn  that  queen,  are 
still  sent  by  mail  by  queen  rearers  gen- 
erally, we  shall  continue  sending  them 
thus,  until  notified  to  the  contrary.  The 
difference  in  cost  of  a  two  cent  stamp  and 
ordinary  express  rates  is  quite  an  item, 
besides  remoteness  ot  express  offices 
compared  with  post  offices.  Bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  any  writing  in  the 
package  whatever,  besides  the  address, 
subjects  the  writer  to  a  penalty,  and  the 
cages  must  be  so  put  up  that  the  P.  M. 
can,  without  trouble,  ascertain  the  entire, 
contents.  This  and  the  two  following 
letters  sound  Strang**  to  those  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Italians,  but  they  only 
show  bow  little  we  can  judge  of  many 
matters  pertaining  to  bee  culture  from  a 
single  or  few  experiments. 
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STARTING  AN  APIARY. 

No.  10. 

g£«gEEPING  AN  APIARY''  instead 
sJ^si  of  the  above  heading  would 
probably  be  more  appropriate  for  the  next 
six  months  ;  yet  we  do  feel  confident, 
kind  reader,  that,  withproper  precautions, 
all  stocks  in  good  condition  now,  may  be 
preserved  without  deterioration  until 
April,  1874. 

In  giving  directions  for  wintering  we 
are  obliged  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  read- 
ers are,  many  of  them,  placed  under  cir- 
cumstances widely  differing,  and  that  to 
have  our  remarks  equally  applicable, 
these  varying  circumstances  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

To  illustrate  :  How  many  of  our  read- 
ers have  only  one  colony  to  pilot  safely 
through  the  winter  ?  But  few,  we  trust, 
yet  we  will  briefly  consider  the  duties  of 
such.  If  no  dysentery  or  bee  disease  has 
been  known  in  your  vicinity,  and  you  pre- 
fer to  run  some  risk  of  losing  them  rather 
than  to  remove  their  natural  stores,  or  if 
they  are  only  in  box  hives,  perhaps  you 
may  leave  them  on  their  summer  stands. 
We  would  not  undertake  to  protect  them 
from  the  cold  in  any  way  that  would  de- 
prive them  of  the  sunshine,  for  that  is 
one  of  the  great  essentials  for  out-door 
wintering.  Protect  them  on  the  north, 
east  and  west,  by  fences,  walls  or  build- 
ings, from  cold  winds  all  you  can,  but 
don't  intercept  the  sunshine  ;  if  they  have 
no  such  protection,  give  it  them  now,  and 
let  it  remain  the  year  round.  Such  a 
a  fence  can  quickly  be  made  of  cheap 
lumber,  and  it  will  be  an  excellent  idea  to 
have  it  extend  on  the  south  side  also  ;  but 
far  enough  away  to  cast  no  shadow  on 
the  hives.  If  you  contemplate  building 
up  an  apiary,  make  it  hexagonal  all 
around  your  apiary,  and  it  may  run  as 
close  as  within  three  feet  of  the  row  of 
hives  furthest  north,  a  little  more  than 
that  on  the  other  sides,  and  perhaps  ten 
feet  from  the  southern  row.  This  fence 
should  be  at  least  eight  feet  high,  and  if 


you  secure  it  from  being  blown  down, 
more  would  be  still  better.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  ground,  a  hedge  of  evergreens 
will  cost  no  more  than  a  board  fence,  and 
will  continually  grow  better.  Consult 
your  nearest  nurseryman  for  particulars  ; 
you  are  sure  to  be  humbugged  if  you  even 
consent  to  talk  with  "tree  peddlers. 

These  wind  breaks  are  wauled  even  if 
your  bees  are  wintered  iti-doors,  and 
should  not  be  neglected.  In  regard  to 
ventilation,  for  out-door  wintering  noth- 
ing need  he  changed  from  their  usual 
summer  condition,  unless  it  be  to  nearly 
close  their  entrance ;  but  as  this  is  liable 
to  become  stopped  with  ice  or  sleet,  some 
upward  ventilation  should  be  given  in 
such  a  way  that  it  cannot  become  closed 
with  snow  or  ice.  A  quilt  made  on  pur- 
pose or  any  woolen  blanket  or  clothing 
spread  over  the  frames  seems  to  answer 
best,  for  it  prevents  a  strong  current  of 
air  through  the  hive  and  yet  allows  them 
all  they  need;  of  course  this  covering 
must  be  well  protected  from  the  rain. 
Should  the  sun  come  out  at  anytime  very 
warm  and  bright  after  snow  has  just,  fall- 
en, it  may  be  well  to  shade  the  entrance 
with  a  broad  board,  as  has  been  oftiimes 
recommended. 

Now  when  we  consider  that  out-door 
wintering  is  almost,  always  unsafe,  can  we 
not,  with  less  trouble,  put  even  one  colo- 
ny in  the  cellar?  Where  a  dark,  dry 
warm  cellar  is  at  hand  we  should  have  no 
doubt  in  the  matter. 

Much  has  been  said  about  double  wall, 
for  hives,  and  hives  packed  on  all  sides; 
but  aside  from  our  own  observation  I  we 
have  just  gone  over  the  whole  file  of  Amer- 
ican Bee  Journals  for  the  past  seven 
years,  as  in  fact,  we  have  all  the  other 
bee  journals  published  as  well,  but  their 
evidence  is  so  meager  compared  with  that 
>>\'  the  A.  11.  ./.,  we  hardly  consider  them 
worthy  of  mention  in  order  to  r/lean 
facts  on  this  subject  particularly,)  the 
evidence  seems  to  be  that  hives  of  thin 
lumber  placed  in  the  sun  do  as  well  or 
better  than  the  double  or  packed  walls. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  strong  col- 
onies winter  well  (or  have  in  former 
year.-:   under  almost   all   eircumatanc es 
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and  main  times  when  some  new  arrange- 
ment has  been  tried,  the  credit  has  1  >*-€mi 
given  that,  whereas  it  simply  did  not  hin- 
der them  from  wintering  well.  Many 
eases  sin;  mentioned  of  bees  winteriug 
finely  in  hives  without  bottom  boards  or 
■  Lb  great  cracks  in,  and,  in  some  eases, 
almost  without  hives;  yet  no  one  advo- 
cates such  a  plan.  To  sum  up,  weshould 
>;\  the  arrangement  for  out-door  winter- 
ing thai  gave  them  most  sunshine,  with 
the  fullest  ^protection  from  the  wind  and 
i  ain,  would  succeed  best. 

A  single  colony  cannot  generate  the 
amount  of  heat  that  forty  or  fifty  would, 
and  we  think  ii  very  doubtful  about,  their 
being  benefited,  even  had  they  a  cover- 
ing one  foot  in  thickness  on  all  .-ides. 
Would  not  a  single  pail  of  water  freeze 
under  such  cireumstances  ?  Yet  it'  it 
were  buried  in  the  ground,  below  where 
frOsl  would  reach,  it  assuredly  would  not, 
and  so  we  would  put  our  one  colony  in  a 
frost-proof  cellar,  or  leave  them  full  in 
the  sun.  It  is  well  known  that  they  will 
bear  a  vers    low  temperature  for  a  short 

tie  -a  few  day--  or  a  week— if  they  can 
only  bo  warmed  up  occasionally,  to  ena- 
ble [hern  to  fix  up  for  another  cold  snap. 
it  you  live  in  a  region  where  the  cold  maj 
i  outiuue  ten  days  or  more  below  a  zero 
temperature,  we  advise  a  cellar  or  frost- 
proof bee  house,  h\   all  means. 

To  those  who  have  five  colonies  orabout 
that  number,  we  should  advise  as  above, 
only  that  it.  would  probably  pay  to  have  a 
:  mall  part  of  your  cellar  enclosed,  so  as 
to  be  perfectly  dark.  Objections  have 
been  made  to  fastening  the  bees  in  with 
wire  doth,  yet,  when  housed,  many  suc- 
ceed in  so  doing  without  irritating  the  bees 
at  all,  and  il  has  the  advantage  of  pre- 
serving the  floor  free  from  dead  bees  at. 
all  times;  also,  if  the  temperature  should 
rise  to  50°  or  more,  many  get  out  and  fail 
to  find  their  way  back;  besides,  in  carry- 
ing the  bees  into  their  winter  quarters 
and  back  again,  a  bump  carelessly  given 
would  not  result,  in  the  loss  of  bees. 
Mure  experiments  are  needed  on  this 
point,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  the 
result  of  some  in  our  next. 

We  have  just  seen  an  apiary  of  forty 
stocks  i>y  more  that  were  so  confined,  and 
kept  in  a.  cellar  that  was  but  slightly  dark- 
ened: yet  no  bees  objected  to  the  contine- 
nt in,  and  very  few  were  found  dead  on 
the  bottom  boards;  no  colonies  were  lost 
al  all.      They  were  fed  on  sugar  syrup,  <//' 

As  soon  as  you  have  a  dozen  colonies, 
we  would  advise  a  bee  house  such  as  we 
have  described.  A  good  cellar  may  an- 
swer, it  is  true,  but  a  house  made  especial- 
ly is  much  more  convenient.  We  realU 
hope  our  friends  will  have  all  feeding  fin- 
ished up  soon  after  they  receive  this,  for 
we  wish  to  advise  in  regard  to  placing  the 
different  kind-  of  hives  in-doors  in  our 
next. 

Sept.  27th.  Dec-  are  working  quiet  ly  on 
■■'■  half  barrel  of  sugar.  <  lider-mill  deserted 


QUEEN  REARING. 

1J.  HOR'J  l.V  after  our  last  number  went 
*~(  to  press  a,  number  of  cool  night- 
nights  rendered  our  fifty-four  cage  queen 
nursery  inefficient  to  keep  up  a   brooding 

temperature,  and  many  queen  cells  were 
lost,  but  its  great  convenience  during 
warm  weather  made  us  loth  to  give  it  up. 
While  studying  on  the  matter  we  observed 
that  the  copper  reservoir  of  water  on  our 
Sttewart  stove,  kept  warm  even  after  an 
interval  of  many  hours,  without  fire,  and 
that  a  body  of  water  changes  temperature. 
quite  slowly.  To  be  brief,  in  less  than 
half  a  day,  Novice,  with  some  assistance 
from  his  friends  the  tin-smiths,  made  a. 
simplicity  hive,  all  of  tin,  with  double 
walls  and  having  a  fixed  bottom  double 
also:  the  space  between  the  two  contain- 
ing about,  eight  gallons  of  water.  The 
stove  used  last  spring  was  again  set  up  in 
the  bee  house,  the  top  removed  and  our 
hatching  nursery  placed  on  it,  making  the 
joint  (dose  with  strips  of  woolen  cloth  be- 
tween the  tin  and  iron.  A  shallow  tin 
lamp  made  to  hold  about  a  gallon,  and 
supplied  with  a  common  burner  and 
chimney,  was  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the 
stove,  and  so  arranged  thai  it  could  be 
replenished  with  oil  by  simply  opening 
the  stove  door. 

After  about  twelve  hours,  our  thermom- 
eter inside  showing  a  temperature  of 
about  100,  the  lamp  was  turned  down  con- 
siderably, for  hives  rearing  queen  cells 
showed  on  an  average  only  from  8G°  to 
'.10°.  Well,  with  some  solicitude  we  re- 
moved several  frames,  containing  cells  to 
our  miniature  conservatory,  and  were  re- 
warded by  seeing  very  soon  large  yellow 
queens  uncap  their  cells  and  walk  forth 
with  all  the  strength  and  vigor  of  those 
reared  in  .June  and  July. 

As  we  dislike  to  mit  combs  and  brood, 
as  we  must  do  to  give  each  cell  a  separ- 
ate cage,  we  propose  leaving  them  all  as 
built  in  the  hive  and  trust  to  our  skill  to 
"keep  peace  in  the  family"  by  visits  four 
or  five  times  a  day.  Now  please  try  and 
imagine  our  exultation,  kind  reader, 
when  we  discovered  that  the  queens  could 
be  plainly  heard  gnawing  out  of  their 
cells,  and  that  by  holding  the  comb  to  the 
ear  the  precise  cell  could  be  selected  and 
the  queen  liberated,  and  safely  caned  un- 
til we  are  read}'  to  introduce  them.  The 
apparatus  works  most  beautifully,  for  the 
temperature  can  be  kept  to  a  degree,  if 
necessary,  by  turning  the  screw  to  the 
lamp,  and  after  the  cells  are  sealed  we 
think  them  safer  thus  than  in  their  own 
hive  even.  From  one  strip  of  comb  con- 
taining thirteen  cells  we  hatched  out 
twelve  line  queens,  and  al  one  time  we 
hatched  eight  in  one  day.  In  fact  we 
have  supplied  each  one  of  our  queen 
rearing  colonies  with  fine  yellow  queens 
in  so  short  a  time  since  starting  the  ap- 
paratus that  we  begin  to  wonder  what  we 
shall  do  with  our  rapidly  increasing  fam- 
ily    of     infantile     aspirants    to    royalty. 
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Since  the  cool  weather  they  are  very 
tardy  indeed  in  beginning  to  lay,  but 
should  they  not  become  fertilized  this  fall, 
we  can,  at  least,  give  the  matter  of  hatch- 
ing queens  by  artificial  heat  a  good  test 
and  bo  ready  to  commence  early  next 
season. 

The  combs  are  covered  with  a  quilt,  of 
course,  to  prevent  too  much  escape  of  the 
heat,  and  it  is  essential  that  a  stove  be 
used  with  a  pipe  to  eary  oft'  the  products 
of  combustion,  for  even  a  lamp  burning 
continually  would  render  the  air  impure. 
The  expense  of  oil  is  from  one  to  two 
cents  per  day  and  our  bee  house  is  kept 
comfortably  warm  by  it  even  during 
frosty  nights.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  apparatus  could  be  used  for  hatching 
eggs  and  may  be  brooding  the  chicks 
afterward,  also  for  a  miniature  conserva- 
tory for  plants,  if  a  glass  case  be  put  over 
it ;  but  we  leave  the  subject  for  others  as 
our  province  is  only  bee  culture.  In  case 
of  a  weak  colony  suffering  from  dysen- 
tery, they  could  be  quickly  warmed  up 
and  fed  wholesome  food  and  then,  combs, 
bees  and  all  returned  to  their  own  hives. 
The  expense  of  the  whole  need  not  ex- 
ceed  four  dollars,  for  any  tall  stove  will 
answer;  but  we  presume  the  expense  of 
oil  necessary  to  give  the  required  temper- 
ature, would  depend  very  much  on  the 
room  in  which  the  whole  is'  located  ;  our 
bee  house  retaining  heat  a  long  time 
when  once  warmed  up.  We  have  no 
trouble  at  all,  as  yet,  in  introducing 
queens  just  hatched,  and  as  a  proof  that 
the  bees  do  not  recognize  such  as  queens, 
we  will  mention  that  on  giving  brood  to  a 
colony  when  the  queen  (given  them  the 
day  before)  was  called  missing,  they 
started  cells  and  produced  two  large  fine 
ones.  On  cutting  these  out  on  the  tenth 
day  to  give  them  another  queen  just  hatch- 
ed, a  live  queen,  appearing  at  least  a  week 
old,  was  found  endeavoring  to  destroy 
them,  but  was  prevented  by  the  bees.  We 
explain  this  by  supposing  they  had  not 
noticed  her  being  in  the  hive  until  the 
cells  were  sealed  and  then  they  prevented 
her  destroying  them.  These  two  cells 
produced  two  fine  queens  which  were 
found  crawling  about  in  our  conservatory 
next  morning. 

Should  any  one  ridicule  rearing  queens 
by  artificial  heat,  bid  them  ask  experi- 
enced Florist  or  Market,  Hardeners  if  plants 
thus  reared  are  not  equal  to  those  produc- 
ed in  the  open  air. 

We  should  add  that  Mr.  F.  R.  Shaw 
first  gave  us  the  idea  of  using  a  lamp  but 
he  used  warm  air  instead  of  water. 


Mi:.  E.  ('.  Blak.esi,EE  and  Willis  A. 
Phelps,  of  this  place,  add  their  names  to 
the  list  given  last  month  of  those  offering 
queens  for  $1.  With  the  aid  of  the  im- 
provement mentioned  in  this  No.,  we, 
hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  ihem  at  the 
same  rates  during  the  whole  of  next  sea- 
son. 


OUR  FALL  DILEMMA. 

OUNCE   'tis  the   fashion,  we    too   have 

r<rv  been  moving  our  bees  "where  the 
(lowers  bloom,"  and  Novice  was  dispatch- 
ed yesterday  with  fort}-  colonies  and  takes 
sixteen  more  to-day  (Sept.  20)  to  a  swamp 
twelve  miles  distant,  where  hundreds  of 
acres  of  yellow  "posies"  are  "wasting 
their  sweets  on  ihc  desert''  or  rather 
swampy  "air." 

Thirty-one  colonies  of  two  story  Langs; 
troth  hives,  with  nuclei  in  the  upper 
stories,  were  carried  safely  on  a  hay  rack 
placed  on  a  common  lumber  wagon. 
Strips  were  sawed  just  right  to  slip  be- 
tween the  frames  at  each  end  and  wire 
cloth  was  then  nailed  over  the  portico. 
As  the  covers  to  the  upper  stories  would 
not  fit  over  the  lower  ones,  we  wore 
obliged  to  cary  the  whole  bulky  apparatus 
even  if  the  upper  story  was  empty. 
Never  before  did  the  Simplicity  hives 
show  their  advantage  more  plainly; 
for  they  only  required  wire  cloth  over 
the  bottom  and  the}'  were  ready,  no  mat- 
ter how  strong  the  colony,  and  as  the.} 
could  be  packed  close  up,  almost  as  many 
stocks  could  be  carried  in  a  light  spring 
wagon  as  on  the  aforesaid  liny  rack,  The 
advantage  of  handling  a  light,  plain, 
smooth  box  compared  with  the  others 
(and  yet  their  inside  capacity  is  precisely 
the  same)  has  decided  us  to  offer  our 
whole  lot  of  two  story  Langstroth  hives, 
minus  frames,  for  litty  cents  each,  if  they 
don't  sell  for  that,  we  propose  breaking 
them  up  in  the  spring. 

The  first  thing  to-day  will  be  to  hang  a 
colony  on  the  spring  scales,  and  wo  will 
report  progress  before  going  to  press. 
There  has  been  a  reason  besides  the 
aforesaid  flowers,  for  this  sudden  migra- 
tion, and  that  is  a  neighboring  cider  mill. 
We  were  invited  to  call  and  see  the  "cider 
works''  a  few  days  ago  and  beheld  per 
haps  more  Italians  in  a  body  than  we 
ever  did  before.  They  covered  the 
pomace,  had  ranged  themselves  along  t lie 
channels  whore  the  cider  coursed,  or 
generally  coursed,  and  seemed  all  ready 
for  the  moment  when  the  screws  wore 
turned;  and  indeed  so  well  had  they  fol- 
lowed the  business  that  almost  every 
drop  was  sucked  up  as  fast  as  expressed, 
and  "nary"  left  for  the  "cider  man."  We 
told  our  neighbor,  who  seemed  very  fair 
and  friendly  when  he  found  that  we  were 
so  disposed,  that  we  would  l:i,ke  the  bees 
out  of  his  way  at  once  :  aud  as  some  of 
our  subscribers  tell  us  that  the  "swamp" 
never  fails  to  furnish  fall  honey,  cannot 
we  "kill  two  birds,  etc.,"  by  moving  our 
bees  every  fall-  Had  our  neighbor  not 
hesitated  to  tell  us  the  true  state  of  af- 
fairs sooner,  we  should  have  had  them 
removed  a  month  ago.  Of  course  everj 
drop  of  cider  and  swam))  honey  will  be 
removed  by  the  middle  of  October,  and 
we  shall  have  to  trust  to  "tea-kettles"  and 
"Novices  skill,"  to  put  our  colonies  all 
in  winter  trim  so  much  later  than  we 
have  recommended. 
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On  page  55  July  No.  it  seems  a  line  was 
omitted  in  Mr.  Pratt's  article.  After  the 
words  "old  hive,"  read  "and  allow  them 
to  enter  the  new  one,"  which,  etc. 


'  My  little  girl  sends  love  and  a  kiss  to 
the  'blue-eyed  baby,'"  writes  a  subscriber; 
and  we  return  the  compliment  hoping  the 
"baby"  may  live  to  know  all  her  friends, 
through  "Gleanings,"  at  least,  if  not  in 
person. 


-:-.»»  -^- 


'Mas.  N."  and  "P.  0!."  earnestly  re- 
quesl  our  friends  not  to  use  magnifying 
glasses  in  viewing  the  photo,  for  the  ar- 
tist assured  them  that  no  one  could  see 
their  eyes  even  if  the  blazing  western  sun 
did  almost  put  them  out.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  have  all  objects  illuminated  by  the 
sun  direct,  for  a  well  defined  picture. 


We  have  quite  a  number  of  complaints 
that  &feto  who  advertise  queens  largely 
have  received  money  for  them  and  will 
not  even  answer  letters  of  inquiry  in  re- 
gard  tu  it.  We  have  written  to  these  per- 
sons direct,  and  if  they  give  us  no  explan- 
ation we  shall  give  them  the  benefit  of  a 
free  advertisement  of  their  mode  of  doing 
business.  We  propose  sifting  mi/  the 
unreliable  names. 


Perhaps  we  should  remark,  in  regard 
tu  our  discovery  in  introducing  queens 
jn  i  hatched,  that  Mr.    Langstroth  almost 

uggested  the  same  thins;'  at  the  Cincin- 
nati convention,  and  that  ('.  C.  Miller,  of 
Marengo,   111.,  also  said,  in  the  American 

/!•:  Journal,  some  time  ago,  that  it  could 
lie  done  with  a  colony  constructing  queen 
cells;  however,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
we  have  found,  as  yet,  no  colony  hostile 
to  a  queen  jut  hatched,  although  a  few 
have  been  missing  the  next  day. 


Last  month  we  made  the  offer  of  wire 
cloth  for  extractors  by  mail  for  25c.,  but 
further  experiment  showed  that  the  light, 
close  mesh  was  unsuitable  for  very  thick 
hone}-,  and  none  could  be  found  in  the 
market  just  as  it  should  be.  As  the  coarse 
wire  is  heavier  and  costs  more  because 
made  especially  to  order,  we  shall  have  to 
charge  15c.  per  square  foot  for  it.  The 
untinned,  such  as  we  have  been  using,  we 
can  furnish  for  Sc.  per  square  foot.  If 
sent  by  mail,  postage  will  be  6c.  addition- 
al. We  can  furnish  also  very  nice  tinned 
wire  cloth  for  queen  cages,  sixteen  mesh- 
es to  the  inch,  for   15c.  per  square  foot; 

postage,  4c.  per  square  foot. 

= — ♦- «»  » 

We  hope  our  friends  will  accept  our 
thanks  for  circulars  sent  us  pertaining  to 
bee  culture.  While  most  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  sent  out  with  a  wish  of  doing 
a  fair  and  honest  business,  we  find  it  is 
hard  to  get  over  the  old  idea  of  "selling 
rights." 

Busy  Bee  is  sent  for  a  three  cent  stamp, 
and,  even  if  it  does  run  a  patent  hive, 
contains  considerable  that  is  valuable  and 
but  few  errors.     We  clip  the  following : 

ARTIFICIAL  HONEY  OR  BEE  FOOD. 

"During  the  winter  of  1S71-72  our  bees 
were  lacking  supplies,  and  being  anxious 
to  obtain  a  cheap  and  reliable  food  I 
communicated  my  knowledge  and  obser- 
vations on  artificial  bee  food  to  an  emi- 
nent chemist  of  New  York,  and  employed 
his  services  to  aid  in  compounding  a,  food 
answering  the  same  purpose  as  honey. 
After  conducting  a  number  of  expensive 
experiments  we  succeeded  in  discovering 
a  correct  method  for  compounding  an 
artificial  honey  equal  in  every  respects  to 
the  natural  article,  and  at.  one-third  to 
one-half  the  cost  of  honey.  To  obtain 
this  recipe  has  cost  me  nearty  $500.00, 
besides  my  time  and  experiments,  but  it 
is  the  sublime  mode  of  making  honey  in 
every  respect  as  good  as  that  made  by 
the  bees,  and  if  the  simple  directions  are 
followed  in  mixing  it  will  appear  like 
amber,  clear  and  fresh,  free  from  wax  and 
mi  fomenting.  It  will  also  keep  in  any 
climate.  If  bees  are  fed  upon  this  Am- 
brosial Honey  they  can  be  wintered  with- 
out any  of  the  risks  or  other  disadvanta- 
ges consequent  upon  depending  on  the 
natural  method  alone  for  the  needful  sup- 
ply. The  Ambrosial  Honey  can  be  made 
l>,\  any  one  with  ordinary  kitchen  utensils, 
and  with  very  little  labor." 

"To  enable  bee  keepers  to  satisfactorily 
compound  this  cheap  and  beautiful  arti- 
cle of  food  we  have  the  recipe  printed 
with  full  directions  to  manufacture  and 
use,  so  each  one  with  very  little  outlay 
can  have  the  benefit  of  our  labor  and  ex- 
pensive   experiments.       The     recipe    to 
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manufacture  for  individual  use  or  apiary 
will  be  sent  securely  sealed  by  mail,  post 
paid  for  $2.00." 

"The  recipe  is  eoprighted  and  secured 
according  to  law.  Parties  receiving  it 
are  therefore  cautioned  not  to  sell  the 
same  or  in  any  way  make  it  known  to 
others.  It  is  warranted  as  represented  or 
the  money  will  be  refunded. 

Now  if  we  haven't  a  fondness  for  good 
things,  we  don't  know  who  has,  and  this 
"ambrosial'' — Well,  we  have  sent  a  two 
dollar  greenback,  and  really  we  can  hard- 
ly wait  until  the  mails  shall  bring  us  the 
"wonderful"  paper,  If  it  wasn't  for  the 
law  and  copyright  we  would  give  the 
whole  to  our  readers  in  place  of  a  $2  00 
chromo,  etc.  On  second  thought  we  will 
give  the  whole  thing  in  our  next  number 
to  all  our  subscribers  and  take  the  conse- 
quences ;  and,  furthermore,  send  us  all 
the  valuable  receipts  you  can  and  we'll 
send  the  money  to  Mr.  H.  Herman  Flick, 
Lavansville,  Pa.,  or  to  anyone  else ;  for 
"Gleanings"  must  contain  all  that  is  of 
value  about  bees  or  honey,  no  matter 
what  it  costs,  nor  how  many  suits  at  law. 


II E ADS  OF  GRAIN  FROM  DIFFER- 
ENT FIELDS. 

ill.— I  never  had  but  one  Italian  queen  (or 
purported  to  be),  and  kept  her  three  years. 
.She  was  uncommonly  prolific,  but  I  never  re- 
alized but  one  three  pound  box  from  the  colo- 
ny. They  raised  a  queen  last  fall  to  supply 
her  place,  and  although  there  are  quantities 
of  bees  there  is  no  honey  but  a  little  extract- 
ed, while  I  have  three  black  colonies  that  will 
average  over  a  hundred  apiece  (only  six  colo- 
nies in  all,  one  new  one)  mostly  box  honey. 
They  are  all  running  over  with  bees,  some 
two  stories,  with  boxes  piled  round  sides  and 
top.  I  never  have  any  trouble  in  getting  it 
put  in  boxes  if  any  is  to  be  gathered.  Side 
boxes  are  a  humbug.  No  honey,  in  my  expe- 
rience, will  ever  be  stored  in  them,  unless  a 
comb  of  brood  is  next  the  boxes,  and  then  you 
will  have  brood  in  the  boxes,  especially  if 
there  is  drone  comb  in  them.  It  is  almost  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  stick  pieces  of  comb  in 
boxes  in  any  position.  The  most  of  it  is 
stored  in  small  boxes,  about  three  pounds  box 
and  all,  and  brings  gross  weight,  white  clo- 
ver, golden  rod,  &c,  in  new  comb,  right 
through,  35c.  wholesale.  Even  in  a  long  hive, 
with  empty  frames  on  sides  or  ends,  with  a 
powerful  colony  they  will  store  it  on  top  in 
preference. _  One  hive  with  fifteen  frames  of 
lirood  and  six  empty  ones  on  each  end  put 
over  fifty  pounds  on  top  of  the  brood  frames, 
and  the  ends  are  not  more  than  half  full,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  what  I  could  get  larger 
quantities  by  extracting,  but  only  take  what 
is  absolutely  necessary,  as  last  year  I  sold  the 
most  I  extracted  for  10c.  The  quality  this 
year  is  the  finest  I  ever  knew,  and  I  retail  it 
at  25c,  200  lbs.  would  glut  the  market  at  any 
price,  while  comb  honey  can  be  sold  by  the 
ton.  E.  C.  NEweLL,  Brooksfield,  N.  II. 

We  believe  we  never  saw  a  strong  colo- 
ny of  Italians  that  did  not  store  honey 
when  others  did,  but  we  have  reserved 
some  very  prolific  nearly  black  queens 
until  this  season  that  did  just  that,  i.  e., 
clustered  all  over  the  hive  in  idleness 
while  the  Italians  filled  their  combs,  or  at 
least  slowly  added  to  their  stores.     These 


black  stocks  required  feeding  to  prevent 
starvation,  and  so  we  pinched  the  heads 
of  two  very  prolific  queens.  _  There  is  so 
much  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
"side  storing"  that  we  opine  that  the 
progeny  of  some  queens  incline  to  work 
out  sideways  more  than  others.  (See 
"Can  Our  Bees  be  Improved  ?"  in  May 
No.) 

We  think  our  friend,  with  many  others, 
will  find  that  a  fine  qualtity  of  extract- 
ed honey  begins  to  sell  almost  as  readily 
as  comb  honey,  and  prices  begin  to  come 
up  very  close. 

92.— I  lost  last  winter  21  out  of  36  stands  of 
bees  on  account  of  extremely  cold  weather  : 
temperature  was  for  two  weeks  from  30  to  40 
degrees  below  zero.  I  winter  on  summer 
stand.  Have  increased  my  stock  front  S  to  15 
by  natural  swarming.  Have  tried  your  plan 
of  double  story  for  extractor  on  one  hive  ; 
gave  empty  comb  from  hives  I  lost;  extract- 
ed 28th  of  June  30  fibs,  nice  honey  from  upper 
story  with  Gray  and  AVinder's  extractor.  I 
have  not  disturbed  the  lower  part  of  the  hive. 
From  my  other  seven  hives  I  have  taken  four 
boxes  of  box  honey,  about  45  lbs.  in  all,  three 
hives  not  yielding  anything.  If  pasture 
should  be  better  in  September,  I  may  receive 
four  boxes  yet,  which  are  partly  filled  now 
(about  40  lbs.)  Next  year,  if  we  are  spared, 
I  shall  try  the  extractor,  provided  pasturage 
is  favorable.  My  bees  are  all  natives.  Have 
tried  to  Italianize  them,  but  lost  them  in 
winter.  C-  A.  Higold,  Arcadia,  111. 

If  our  friend  would  get  the  full  benefit 
of  the  extractor,  he  should  "go  below," 
too,  and  when  he  gets  the  Italians,  he,  and 
not  the  bees,  should  manage  the  swarm- 
ing. 

No.  03.— My  bees  have  done  very  well.  I 
have  taken  about  000  lbs.  from  my  25  stands. 
During  the  last  of  June  my  scale  hive 
showed  a  gain  of  from  4  to  6  pounds  daily  ; 
this  month  has  so  far  been  rainy,  cloudy  and 
cool,  tho  gain  has  only  been  about  1  lb.  daily. 
Mrs.  Tuppers  notion  that  it  injures  the  brood 
to  extract  the  honey  from  the  brood  combs  is 
an  unmitigated  humbug.  I  have  extracted 
the  honey  from  brood  combs  every  season  for 
five  years  and  never  injured  any  brood  un- 
less I  turned  too  fast  and  threw  it  out. 
This  year  I  am  extracting  the  honey  from  all 
frames  more  closely  than  ever  as  I  find  it  for 
the  mutual  advantage  of  both  bees  and  my 
pocket.        W.  J.  Ronald,  Fairview,  Iowa. 

No.  91.— I  have  made  another  hive,  the  mate 
to  yours  only  not  go  rough.  I'll  say  no  more 
now.    Stephen  Young,  Mechanicsville,  Iowa. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Y.,  we  hope  you  and 
all  others  will  say  just  what  they  think  of 
our  wares.  We  have  no  doubt  many  of 
our  readers  can  do  better  work  than  we 
did,  but  we  gave  you  the  idea  which  was 
our  greatest  object.  "P.  G."  scolded  so 
much  about  the  "knotty  hives"  that  we 
finally  did  purchase  better  lumber. 

No.  95.— Dear  Novice ;— I  told  you  some- 
time ago  that  I  could  not  use  a  thin  knife, 
but  I  have  found  since  that  I  did  not  know 
how  to  use  it,  as  I  can  now  uncap  very  nice- 
ly and  without  hot  water. 

Chas.  E.  Widenkk,  Cumbeland,  Maryland. 

We  are  quite  glad  to  hear  that  others, 
as  well  as  "P.  G.,"  are  learning  what 
skill  can  be  acquired  with  a  thin  knife. 
Jf  made  very  thin  and  used  on  nothing 
but  wax  they  can  be  kept  very  sharp,  as 
they  should  be.  It  seems  to  us  that  hot 
water  or  any  machinery  would  be  much 
more  trouble  and  after  all  not  as  rapid. 
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NO.  06. —My  bees  arc  gathering  honey  by 
the  barrel.     Yours,  truly, 

N.  E.  Phentick,  Castaha,  0. 
July  1st,  1873. 

Right  glad  to  hear  it,  hope  they'll  keep 
doing  SO., 

No.  07.—  Your  extractor  I  believe  to  be  a 
good  thing,  but  having  never  seen  one  of  any 
kind,  I  know  nothing  of  the  principles  upon 
which  they  work.  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
more  dumbfounded  with  its  description  than 
I  am  with  the  hive-  Couldn't  you  get  up  a 
.-ample  of  it  also,  that  you  could  send  by 
mail  and  charge  enough  to  pay  you?  Very 
respectfully,  Wm.  C.  Griee. 

OS.  Can  your  gearing  be  attached  to  the 
Peabody  extractor  without  much  cost?  I 
have  one  of  them.  In  feeding  bees  in  your 
"simplicity"  hive,  will  it  do  to  pour  sugar 
syrup  on  top  of  the  frames?  If  not,  what  is 
the  best  mode  ?  Chas.  D.Ellis, 

Edcntown,  N.  C. 

We  regret  to  say  that  we  know  of  no 
way  in  which  t he  Peabody  extractor  can 

he  made  better.  If  gearing  could  be  at- 
tached, the  momentum  of  so  much  metal 
besides  the  honey  would  make  matters  bur 
little  better. 

We  have  now  on  hand  a  half  dozen 
Peabody  machines  that  have  never  been 
used  which  we  will  sell  for  $8  each  ;  regu- 
lar price,  $15.  They  will  do  excellent 
work,  and  very  likely  will  never  wear  out, 
hut  the  one  who  uses  them  we  fear  would . 

00.— Most  porticular  P.  S.—  Fearing  that 
my  long  sheet's  contents  would  get  some- 
what crossways  in  your  pile  of  unreadable 
letters,  I  have  concluded  to  give  you  the  gist 
—"nothing  but  the  gist."  1.  How  to  make 
bees  build  worker  comb  only,  and  when  to 
feed  bees  syrup— here— for  winter.  2.  Price 
of  empty  worker  comb.  'i.  Could  your  scales 
be  gotten  up  cheaper  than  $j,  and  is  more 
than  one  pair  needed  in  an  apiary  ?  How  do 
you  rig  a  hive  to  at  any  time  weigh  with  the 
scales? 

T.  J.  Kennedy,  Castalian  Springs,  Tenn. 

Bless  your  heart,  friend  K.,  we  have 
never  yet  had  a  letter  on  the  subject  of 
bee  culture  that  was  unread,  though  some 
of  them  required  even  P.  G.'s  utmost  ef- 
forts (she  has  been  a  "school  marm"  four- 
teen terms),  and  we  think  they  have  all 
repaid  the  time  spent. 

1st.  We  don't  know.  This  past  sea- 
son we  were  so  well  pleased  to  see  them 
build  com!)  at  all,  that  we  were  not  over- 
particular. We  keep  drone  comb  out  i  f 
the  way  of  the  queen,  and  find  it  just  as 
good  for  the  extractor.  A  colony  with  a 
young  qur>en  is  not  as  apt  to  build  drone 
comb,  and  by  reducing  the  worker  force 
we  think  it  can  almost  always  be  managed. 
few   things   are  positively   certain   with 

heir, 

2d.  Novice  suggests  that  our  best 
worker  combs  are  worth  a  dollar  apiece  to 
us,  hut  P.  (<.  soys  we  don't  want  to  sell 
'em  at  any  price.  Won't  some  of  our 
subscribers  offer  them  cheaper,  /.  e.,  in 
raetal  cornered  Langstroth  frames? 

i'.d.  We  should  consider  but  one  pair 
of  scales  necessary  in  an  apiary,  and  we 
keep  a  one-story  hive  permanently  hung 
<m  them.  It  is  held  by  a  wire  running  un- 
der it,  and  is  kept  from  swinging  by  the 
wind  too  much,  by  two  more  wires  attach- 
ed to  front  and  back  carried  horizontal^ 
to  stake ;  leaving  it  to  rise    and   fall   by 


each  ounce  of  increase  or  diminution. 

Again,  $5  is  too  much  for  an  imple- 
ment like  that  for  bee  culture.  But  that 
isn't  the  worst  of  it.  Our  stock  is  sold 
out,  and  dealers  and  manufacturers  now 
say  they  cannot  furnish  any  more  at  less 
than  $65  per  dozen ;  that  ours  was  stock 
remaining  on  hand,  etc.  Novice  threat- 
ens to  study  u)i  something  for  about  a  dol- 
lar that  will  tell  when  a  hive  is  gaining  or 
losing  at  a  glance,  but  even  then  it's  very 
convenient  to  have  scales  that  will  weigh 
accurately  when  we  are  feeding  for  win- 
ter, etc.,  and  as  they  must  be  weather- 
proof, perhaps  they  can't  be  made  any 
cheaper.  It  is  just  fan  for  its  to  know 
every  ounce  of  success  or  the  contrary. 
To  illustrate  :  our  bees  have  been  going 
northward  of  late  as  soon  as  daylight  and 
almost  sooner,  and  on  returning  they  were 
covered  with  yellow  dust.  By  the  time 
the  scales  had  shown  a  few  ounces  in- 
crease, Novice  investigated,  and  found  a 
ten  acre  cornfield  that  it  seems  had  been 
planted  with  pumpkins,  and  corn  put  in 
occasionally.  The  time  was  sunrise,  or 
shortly  after,  and  he  claims  the  hum  of 
industry  that  arose  from  a  sea  of  yellow 
blossoms  (rivaling  anything  in  Yiek's  col- 
lection in  size  if  not  in  splendor)  was 
enough  to — to — well  enough  to  make  any 
spring  balance  feel  the  effects  of  it.  In  a 
few  days  the  grasshoppers,  too,  discovered 
the  nectar,  and  they  seem  now  to  be  dis- 
puting with  the  Italians  as  to  who  shall 
get  up  earliest. 

No.  100.— I  have  kept  bees  in  Iowa  lor  five 
years,  and  1  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  States 
in  the  Union  for  bees.  But  our  best  honey 
harvest  is  from  the  middle  of  July  till  last  of 
September.  I  kept  black  bees  for  2  years  and 
did  not  get  a  pound  of  surplus,  and  the  sum- 
mer I  gave  them  Italian  ciueens  I  got  over  300 
pounds  from  5  stocks.  1  use  the  Langstroth 
hive  exclusively. 

Alfred  McMains,  Chariton,  Iowa. 

No.  101;— My  extractor  (just  finished)  works 
"like  a  charm  ;"  the  only  trouble  is  the 
.-trips  of  tin  came  very  near  cutting  the  first 
pair  of  combs  into  four  inch  strips;  however, 
I  soon  learned  to  turn  slower  and  did  i)«i 
cut  them  so  badly,  but  think  the  wire  cloth 
will  be  much  better.  My  extractor  is  a  home 
made  one,  but  I  think  it  is  on  the  right  prin- 
ciple :  stationary  can,  revolving  frame. 
Any  man  that  gets  me  to  raise  box  honey  for 
him  after  this,  will  have  to  pay  me  at  least 
three  times  the  price  of  extracted  honey  for 
it.  John  Atkinson,  Nelson,  Pa. 

Nothing  gives  us  more  pleasure  than  to 
hear  from  those  who  are  "succeeding!  with 
home  made  implements.  There  is  a 
species  of  independence  in  being  able, 
when  needful,  to  make  materials  at  hand 
answer  our  purposes  that  we  always  ad- 
mire. 

No.  102.— I  will  enclose  you  a  letter  from 
the  young  man  wh»  took  my  bees  to  Iowa. 
If  my  bees  do  any  thing  like  what  they  re- 
port there,  I  will  be  happily  disappointed. 
1  had  counted  on  exagerations;  having  ex- 
tracted nejirly  all  the  honey  and  reduced  the 
hives  in  bees  as  much  as  if  they  had  swarmed, 
it  was  as  much  as  I  expected  that  they  would 
build  up  to  proper  condition  for  winter,  as  I 
know  thev  would  have  accumulated  nothing 
here.  R.  Wilkin,  Cadiz.  0, 

We  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  Mr.  W's. 
success  in  his  project,  and  enclose  ex- 
tracts from  the  letter  referred  to: 
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Hurrah  for  Basswood  Ten  and  fifteen 
pounds  stored  in  2\>  days.  Gallup  says  tho 
lirst  crop  at  least  is  mainly  a  failure.  Mr. 
bindley  here  says  if  I  had  got  here  one  week 
sooner  they  would  have  stored  several  times 
as  much.  Hundreds  of  Linn  trees- perfectly 
covered  with  bloom.  The  honey  nice  and 
thick.  If  they  store  at  this  rate  I  will  soon 
have  to  extract.  Went  to  sec  Gallup.  He's 
a  very  pleasant,  senseible  man,  with  lively 
How  of  good  humor.  Not  a  single  colony 
ilicd  on  the  way  here.  Generally  in  good 
condition  I  think.  Just  165  hives,  (yours) 
counted  twice.  Had  an  awful  hard  light  to 
keep  tho  bees  from  smothering  on  tho  way. 
t  sed  good  many  barrels  of  water  on  them. 
You  know  how  they  squeal  when  smothering. 
Water  only  saved  them.  W.  Haurjsox, 
"Beekeepers'  Paradise"  (Osage,  Iowa.) 

No.  103.— The  days  have  been  sunny  with 
cold,  frosty  winds,  so  that  every  bee  that  was 
enticed  by  the  sun  to  leave  the  hive,  was  cut 
down  by  the  frost.  What  would  you  do  in 
such  circumstances?  To  return  the  bees  to 
their  winter  quarters  would  be  considerable 
work.  Tho  "Gleanings"  informs  us  that  (he 
entrance  to  all  your  hives  arc  toward  the 
east  or  west.  I  am  very  curious  to  know 
why.  Is  it  to  keep  the  bees  within  doors  on 
unfavorable  days ?  Another  question  which 
1  wished  to  put,  not  to  a  Novice,  but  to  one  of 
Novice's  experience  in  bee  keeping  :  During 
the  winter  months,  are  the  frames  of  hives  tit 
be  left  as  close  to  one  another  as  in  summer? 
I  am  under  the  impression— though  I  never 
acted  upon  it— that  if  the  bees  had  moro 
space  in  the  center  of  the  hive  to  form  a 
cluster,  they  would  winter  better.  Combs 
partly  full  of  honey  and  bee-bread  passing 
through  the  cluster  must,  I  should  think, 
operate  against  them.  Whatsayyou  on  this  '.' 
If.I  could,  gatallmu'hlvca  from  winter  quar- 
ters, and  through  the  spring  season,  in  as 
good  condition  as  I  find  some  of  them,  I  could 
astonish  the  world.  And  I  cannot  sec  why 
one  colony  does  not  succeed  as  well  as  the 
other,  when,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  all  things 
arc  alike.  I  know  some  bees  consume  more 
food  in  winter  than  others  do.  This  perhaps 
may  affect  them,  as  too  much  food  affects  the 
glutton.  One  winter  I  had  a  good  colony  that 
wintered  well  and  required  no  feeding  in 
spring  Avith  13  lbs.  of  food  :  another  of  equal 
strengh,  and  next  to  it  in  winter  quarters,  al- 
most perished  for  want  of  food  before  1  got 
i  hem  to  their  summer  stand,  though  they  had 
double  the  quantity  of  food  the  others  had 
when  put  into  the  cellar.  So  I  feel  that  1 
have  much  to  learn  yet  about  bees. 

J.  Anderson.  Ontario,  Canada,  Apr.  10. 
We  have  experienced  the  same  trouble 
our  friend  mentions,  and  know  of  no 
remedy  except  to  build  a  high,  tight  fence 
on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  apiary, 
and  in  fact  on  all  sides  it'  it  be  so  arrang- 
ed as  not  to  obstruct  the  sun.  Such  a 
fence  makes  a  different  climate,  almost, 
and  bees  regain  their  hives  where  the 
wind  would  otherwise  destroy  them.  A 
belt  of  evergreens  when  grown  would  be. 
excellent.  Our  trellises  run  east  and 
west,  that  the  vines  may  shade  the  hives 
in  summer,  and  our  hives  obstruct  the 
paths  less  and  leave  the  best  place  for 
working  on  the  north  side  when  placed 
east  and  west,  for  no  other  reason.  As 
we  like  the  sun  to  strike  them  in  the 
morning  we  have  them  all  east.  Will 
some  one  who  knows  answer  in  regard  to 
more  room  between  the  combs  for  winter. 
We,  too,  ''could  astonish  the  world  if  we 
could  make  all  colonies  equal  our  best  ; 
and  we  are  laboring  with  "Gleanings"  for 
just  that  result,  or  that  some  of  our  sub- 
scribers who  have  got  the  energy  may  do 
so,  when  avc  unitedly  work  and  study  out 
the  way. 


101.— I  have  succeeded  in  getting  ten  good 
queeus  from  the  hatching  of  eggs  I  got  from 
you  July  2d:  I  am  much  pleased  with  them. 
1  terra  them  my  live-cent  queens.  Who  can 
beat  that  for  cheap  queens  '.'      S.  11.  Miller. 

Ashland,  O. 

We  are  very  glad,  indeed,  to  hear  of  the 
above  success  with  the  eggs,  simply  be- 
cause it  shows  that  'twas  not  all  an  error. 
However,  so  man}'  failures  were  reported 
that  we  think  queens  for  a  dollar  niuqli 
the  surest  plan  for  Italianizing. 

No.  105.— I  have  received  over  100  lbs.  comb 
honey  from  one  colony.  Honey  was  made  In 
frames;  Laugstroth  hive.  Wintered  in  cel- 
lar—taken out  in  March,  and  fed  sugar  syrup 
all  they  would  take,  perhaps  two  pound?  per 
week,  until  May  7th.  when  they  sent  out  a 
large  swarm,  notwithstanding  no  blossoms 
were  out  at  the  time.  Swarm  was  returned. 
l!ees  wero  hybrid.  One  comb  weighed  21  lbs. 
Colony  was  built  up  in  the  fall  with  sugar 
syrup  and  was  wintered  entirely  on  sugar 
syrup.  Chas.  Root,  Sheffield,  0: 

The  above  somewhat  shakes  us  in  our 
belief  that  plenty  of  food  sealed  up  in 
the  combs  giyes  us  all  the  advantage  of 
feeding  liquid  food  daily  or  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  In  this  case,  also,  the  large 
yield  of  comb  honey  was  at  a  time  when 
other  colonies  in  same  locality  gave  no 
surplus  at  all,  for  they  were  at  that  time 
getting  built  up  into  condition  to  store 
surplus.  With  fifty  colonics  or  more 
feeding  twice  a  week  even,  is  a  task,  and 
is  seldom  attended  to  promptly.  Novice 
suggests  that  with  "car  apiary"  (see  prob- 
lem 17)  an  arrangement  could  be  made  to 
feed  the  whole  at  "one  dose." 


ITEMS. 

/J  III  IS  number  closes  the  volume  for 
sAj  these  who  only  subscribed  to  "Glean- 
ings" as  a  quarterly,  and  we  have  mailed 
all  such,  six  numbers  instead  of  the  four 
prpmised,  and  presume  all  are  satisfied 
that  they  have  received  their  25  cents' 
worth,  unless,  forsooth,  there  be  those 
who  would  have  been  better  pleased  with 
a  lesser  number  than  a  greater;  for  we 
do  know,  kind  reader,  that,  in  this  age  of 
periodicals,  such  things  are  sometimes  a 
nuisance. 

Now,  in  view  of  this,  (for  we  should  be 
very  sorry  indeed  to  send  any  one  "Glean- 
ings" who  did  not  value  it,)  we  propose, 
for  the  year  187  1,  to  have  no  non-paying 
subscribers,  ami  to  send  it  to  none,  not 
even  the  President  or  Queen  Victoria, 
should  they  happen  to  be  bee-keepers  un- 
less they  manifested  their  wish  to  receive 
it  by  the  usual  remittance  of  To  cts. 

Of  course  we  will  with  pleasure  .-end 
sample  numbers  when  requested,  but  in- 
asmuch as  we  like  full  liberty  to  purchase 
what  we  choose  without  urging,  we  wish 
our  friends  to  fully  enjoy  the  same  free- 
dom. If  we  succeed  in  making  our  Utile 
sheet  of  such  importance  that  our  friends 
find  it  a  good  investment,  we  will  wel- 
come subscribers  and  do  our  best  to  serve 


so 
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ihcm  ;  but  we  wish  it  to  make  its  way  en- 
tirely  by  its  own  merits.  We  expect  to 
be  able  to  furnish  back  numbers  to  all 
who  may  need  them,  at  all  times.  Shall 
be  pleased  to  exchange  with  all  other  bee 
journals,  and  will  cheerfully  pay  the  differ- 
ence in  price. 

We  see  by  the  Bee  Keepers'  Directory 
just  out  (first  number)  that  its  editor,  N. 
C.  Mitchell,  proposes  to  "sail  along  the 
shore  in  shallow  water."  He  also  adver- 
tises "dollar  bee  hives;"  but  he  don't  sell 
Ibem  for  a  dollar — he  only  sells  us  a  right 
for  ten  dollars,  and  then  we  can  make 
them  with  frames  and  all  painted  for  a 
dollar  or  less.  His  mode  of  "making 
comb"  is  now  sold  away  down  to  J ire  dol- 
lars, and  we  are  going  to  send  him  the  five 
dollars  to  get  it  for  "Gleanings,"  i.  c,  when 
we  get  the  "ambrosial  honey,"  if  it  is 
good.  Mr.  M.  also  "teaches  school"  a 
good  deal  cheaper.  His  hits  in  the  Di- 
rectory on  ventilation  are  certainly  not 
very  far  wrong,  and  if  he  didn't  always 
keep  wanting  to  sell  receipts  and  "rights" 
for  ten  dollars  or  more,  we  should  really 
like  some  parts  of  his  quarterly.  Cincin- 
nati :  25c.  per  year. 

We  are  happy  to  add  that  we  have  found 
the  screw  mentioned  in  our  last,  for  the 
queen-rearing  cards  are  entirely  unneces- 
sary. Common  brass  pins  driven  through 
the  card  into  the  hive  half  their  length 
and  then  bent  at  right  angles  answer  every 
purpose,  as  the  head  of  the  pin  plainly 
designates  the  date  or  condition  of  things. 
The  pins  cost  almost  nothing,  and  do  not 
rust  by  exposure;  and  so  the  expense  of 
the  device  is  oidy  one  cent  per  hive;  the 
convenience  of  it  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  use. 

I'KOBLEHS. 

■p^jTU.  17.— Granted  that  fifty  colonies 
«-irJ]  are  as  many  as  are  profitable  in  one 
locality  generally,  and  that  more  honey 
could  be  secured  by  giving  them  a  locality 
in  autumn  different  from  their  summer 
cue.  Could  not  a  wagon  or  car  be  con- 
structed, perhaps  something  on  the  plan 
of  a  photographer's  car,  that  would  give 
the  whole  fifty  the  requisite  room  and 
space  between  each  hive,  and  have  a  per- 
manent place  thereon,  a  light  room  to  be 
arranged  for  extracting  in  the  center,  and 
the  hives  arranged  around  the  outside? 
The  winter  repository  to  be  arranged  so 
that  the  whole  can  be  run  in  and  housed 
in  a  minute  or  more,  and  as  quickly 
brought  out  to  have  a  fly  during  a  warm 
day  in  winter.  A  simple  mechanism 
could  be  arranged  to  close  all  entrances 
with  wire  cloth  at  once,  and  also  to  open 
them  as  quickly. 

When  pasturagetis  scarce,  single  hives 
hung  on  spring  balances  could  be  located 
at  desirable  points  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
around,  and  when  one  of  these  showed 
that  honey  was  coming  rapidly,  our  trav- 


eling apiary  could,  in  a  few  hours,  take 
Advantage  of  the  yield.  Many  other  ad- 
vantages present  themselves,  such  as 
quickly  housing  our  bees  during  severe 
frosts  in  March  or  even  April,  likewise 
some  disadvantages.  As  several  have 
this  season  reaped  rich  rewards  for  mov- 
ing bees  where  they  could  have  fall  pas- 
turage, we  think  the  matter  an  import- 
ant one.  Nunn  Bros,  report  1500  lbs.  in 
about  one  week  by  moving  their  bees  only 
a  few  counties  west.  Further  reports 
next  month. 


1IOXEY  COLUMN. 

UE  have  sold  all  our  honey  but 
^/^  one  barrel  for  18c,  and  the  de- 
mand seems  to  exceed  the  supply  for  fine 
clover  honey.  There  seem  to  be  many 
buyers  at  good  prices,  and  many  of  our 
friends  have  sold  their  crop  already  at 
25e. 

(Jive  us  the  items,  if  you  have  any  to 
sell  and  don't  get  fair  prices  at  home. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  inserting  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  just  ree'd. 
The  more  so  as  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Muth's  name 
is  quoted  very  fair  and  our  readers  can 
rest  assured  that  he  is  both  reliable  and 
responsible  :  "I  will  pay  for  all  the  choice 
white  clover  honey  I  can  get,  1G  cents  per 
lb.  at  Cincinnati  depot.  I  can  use  a 
lew  bbls.  of  dark  or  Linden  honey,  and  1 
may  get  a  good  demand  for  the  latter  be- 
fore long,  but  do'nt  think  I  could  pay 
more  than  115  cents  for  it. 

Ciias.  F.  Ml'TH, 
1>7G  and  978  Central  Avenue,  Cin.,  0." 


1  )oleful  again.  A  series  of  severe  frosts, 
cut  short  at  one  "fell  sweep"  both  the 
"swamp  posies"  and  Novice's  hopes,  and 
to  prevent  demoralization  our  bees  have 
been  returned  to  their  homes  In  regard 
to  the  cider  mill,  Novice,  when  baffled  at 
Problem  17,  turned  desparately  to  the  so- 
lution of  Problem  15,  and  he  and  the  bees, 
arc  now  rejoicing  at  what  seems  to  bid 
fair  to  be  a  great  success,  viz  :  Employ- 
ing robbers  and  all  hands  at  work  on  dry 
sugar  iu  the  open  air,  exposed  to  the  sun 
but  protected  from  rain.  Further  partic- 
ulars next  month. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Advertisements  will  be  received  at  10  cents 
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No,   11. 

^XAvf^'  naveJust  returned  from  a  visit  to 
J  J]  a  friend  who  wished  us  tc  put  his 
bees  in  winter  trim  ;  ami  to  illustrate  how 
little  care  is  really  necessary  for  moder- 
ate success  we  will  mention  that  we  sold 
him  two  colonies  of  Italians  in  Lang- 
stroth  hives  about  April  1st,  1872.  At 
the  same  time  he  purchased  a  third  in  a 
hive  labelled  "Pror.  Flanders"  and  some- 
thing else,  we  can  t  remember  what,  but 
l he  frames  were  triangular.  We  located 
them  at  the  time  as  we  thought  most  fa- 
vorably, and  saw  them  no  more  until 
sometime  in  June,  when  we  occupied 
about  an  hour  in  swarming  the  three  arti- 
ficially. We  did  this  with  two  of  them,  by 
simply  giving  a  new  hive  placed  on  a  new 
stand,  two  frames  of  brood  and  the  ad- 
hering bees,  with  perhaps  live  empty 
combs  from  the  upper  story  i  the  two  hives 
we  sold  had  a  full  set  of  combs  above  as 
well  as  below)  ;  the  Flanders  hive  we 
swarmed  by  shaking  about  half  the  bees 
only  in  a  new  hive,  and  giving  them,  as 
with  the  others,  two  combs  of  brood  and 
tive  empty  combs  from  the  Langstroth 
hives. 

All  three  made  good  strong  colonies, 
and  in  October  (same  year)  we  prepared 
the  six  for  winter,  and  took  out  over  10(1 
lbs.  of  comb  honey  in  frames,  alter  giving 
an  ample  supply  for  winter.  As  no  bee 
cholera  has  ever  been  known  in  that  lo- 
cality, we  were  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
all  of  the  six  wintered  finely*  They 
Rtood  out  doors  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
within  half  a  mile  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the 
wind  was  often  such  that  the  covers  of 
the  hives  required  to  be  fastened  on  :  yet 
they  had  no  covering  except  the  cloth 
quilt  we  used,  the}"  of  course  being  confined 
to  the  lowerstory.  They  did  well,  because 
their  food,  although  natural  stores,  proved 
to  be  wholesome. 

This  season  our  friend,  finding  artificial 
swarming  so  simple,  decided  to  do  it  him- 
self, and  would  doubtless  have  done  it  all 
right,  had  not  the  six  "simplicity''   hives 


we  sent,  got  delayed  somehow,  so  that 
four  swarms  came  out  and  at  least  itch 
went  off.  However,  he  made  swarms 
from  four  of  them,  and  three  of  these  we' 
have  just  examined  and  found  in  nice" 
condition,  but  the  fourth  contained  no 
queen,  and  only  a  handful  of  bees,  and  s'$ 
the  greater  part  of  these  were  drone,-,  we1 
presume  they  failed  in  rearing  a  queen 
and  the  drones  came  here  from  other  col- 
onics. With  these  few  Italians,  however,' 
we  found  the  combs  clean  and  no 
trace  of  the  moth  miller.  We  saved  ou1 
some  com!)  honey  after  giving  the  nine 
colonies  an  ample  supply,  and  learned 
they  had  extracted  about  200  pounds, 
which  bad  been  sold  for  25c,  making  an' 
income  of  $50  besides,  the  value  of  the 
three  new  colonies,  which  were  fine  Ital- 
ians: all  the  result  of  our  friend's  own 
management,  entirely. 

_  We  were  amused  to  find  that,  our 
friend  had  used  the  bottom  board*  to  the 
simplicity  hives  tqyside  down.  Xo  harm 
had  resulted,  except  that  a  few  pieces  of 
comb  were  built  below  the  bottom  bars. 

Now  we  have  an  idea  that  this  would  he 
most  an  excellent  arrangement  for  win- 
tering, for  all  dead  bees  would  fall  into 
this  space  and  be  easily  thrown  out  in 
the  spring,  and  we  should  also  be  relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  having  our  shelves 
more  than  a  foot  wide  in  the  bee  brOd&A 
i  see  page  2ti,  April  No..)  which  Weu-Uj 
give  us  more  room  and  greater  ease  i» 
handling  the  hives. 

As  the  bottom  boards  are  usually  more 
or  less  soiled,  and  the  covers  ar«  not 
needed  indoors,  we  can  simply  put  Qian. 
under  the  hives  instead,  so  that  our  bot- 
tom board  can  remain  on  the  >-uftHV,«r 
stand  all  winter,  and  will  be  ready  when 
we  set  them  out  in  the  spring,  door  vf*'p 
and  all.  In  this  ease  it  would  probably 
be  well  to  paint  the  upper  side  of  tUi 
bottom  board  as  well  as  cover,  but  we  re- 
ally don't  know  from  experience  whether 
the  painting  of  the  bottom  board  would 
assist  or  retard  the  efforts  of  the  bees  Ml 
tidy  housekeeping.  We  have  always 
found  them  quite  read}  to  appreciate  all 
efforts  al  tidiness,  Mich  as  sweeping  tlip 
dead  bees  away   from   the  front  of  their 
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hivee,  etc.,  and  one  colony  persists  not 
enly  in  cleaning  away  all  loose  sticks, 
gravel,  etc,  but  actually  tries  to  pull  up 
the  weeds  and  grass  when  we  arc  so  care- 
less as  to  permit  any  to  start. 

Well,  our  cover  inverted  under  the  bot- 
tom board  of  course  closes  the  entrance. 
and  we  hope  we  are  infringing  on  no  one 
ip  considcringlowerventilation  unnecessa- 
ry. Now,  so  far  as  this  we  have  had  ex- 
perience, but  in  confining  the  bees  to 
'•heir  hives  entirely  by  putting  a  sheet  of 
wire  cloth  over  the  frames  (under  the 
fjuilt )  we  have  not  ;  but  still,  as  we  have 
decided  to  try  our  own  in  that  way,  we 
phail  describe  our  method;  it  we  dislike 
the  arrangement  we  can  at  any  time  re- 
move the  wire  cloth.  In  order  to  have 
tnese  sheets  of  wire  cloth  fit  nicely  and 
not  have  their  edges  rough  and  incon- 
venient, we  shall  have  them  lined  with 
^trpfi  of  folded  tin.  These  will  be  put 
close  down  on  the  frames  and  the  quilt 
oyer  them  about  the  Inst  day  the  bees  can 
fly  before  going  into  winter  quarters,  thus 
giving  them  time  to  get  perfectly  quiet 
hefore  their  removal. 

,  Stocks  thai  persist  in  keeping  up  an 
excitement  can  have  the  quilt  turned 
hack  or  even  removed  entirely;  but  with 
stores  of  pure,  wholesome  food  we.  have 
brtle  fear  but  that  they  will  be  quiet  with 
the  quilt  tucked  snugly  over  them,  the 
wire  cloth  only  being  required  when  we 
are  carrying  them  in  or  out.  when  we 
w>sh  to  make  examinations  or  when  they 
get  restless  toward  spring  and  need  addi- 
tional ventilation. 

,  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  we  again 
Yz\e  occasion  to  remove  the  cover  of  the 
hrve  -when  wintering:  in  fact,  we  don't 
*rani  covers  on  when  they  are  in  doors  at 
all;  and  that  reminds  us  that  we  have  had 
a%  yet  no  satisfactory  solution  of  Problem 
10.  The  combs  in  the  upper  story  we 
usually  remove  just  before  feeding,  at  the 
trme  when  we.  look  the  colonies  all  over 
and  select  the  bast  worker  combs  for  the 
wintering  combs,  so  that  when  brood- 
rearing  commences  in  spring  we  are  "all 
right  to  go  ahead."  After  feeding,  about 
fFie  most  convenient  place  for  those  sur- 
plus eombs  if  in  these  same  upper  stories, 
and  when  carried  away  for  that  purpose 
the  Covert  are  needed  over  the  lower  one; 
when  put  out  in  the  spring  they  are  need- 
ed again  until  .lune,  when  we  bring  out 
ouj  surplus  combs  once  more,  lis  true 
thai  by  having  the  cover  hinged  permau- 
ervtly  on  the  upper  story,  we  may  get 
along  very  well  by  shifting  the  combs  in- 
to that,  or  the  reverse,  especially  if  metal 
riorneml  frames  are  used;  and  that  is  the 
way  we  have  done,  bnt  this  plan  ot  using 
the  covers  under  the  hive  almost  necessi- 
tates loose  covers.  It  is  true  "Scientific' 
givt's  us  a  plan  on  page  48,  .lune  No.,  but 
nf  never  quite  liked  the  way  it  worked, 
/'.  e.;  it  don't  hold  the. covers  linn,  and  is 
fcomewhat  in  the  way. 

We  think  Novice's  solution  under  the 
bead  of  Problems  will  be  found   to  meet 


every  requirement.  We  have  just  com- 
menced using  them  on  the  hives  now  be- 
ing made. 

If  our  Langstroth  hives  are  not  all  sold 
before  going  into  winter  quarters,  wk 
shall  prepare  them  by  tacking  wire  cloth 
over  the  portico,  leaving  the  entrance 
blocks  as  usual,  and  covering  the  frames 
with  the  wire  cloth  and  quilt,  as  above. 


RKFORT   FROM   ADAM  GRIM. 

KJffljHE  hard  winter,  fearful    spring   and 

K-kj  poor  summer  had  almost  ruined  my 
stock  of  bees.  By  incessant  feeding  and 
doctoring,  J  have  with  the  aid  of  the 
splendid  fall  weather,  succeeded,  not  on- 
ly in  restoring  my  colonies  to  good  con- 
dition, but  increased  them  from  485  (I 
sold  30,  and  lost  105)  to  850,  which  I  will 
winter.  I  extracted  no  honey  but  secur- 
ed 3,500  lbs  of  box  honey  for  which  I  am 
offered  28c  a  pound.  A.  Fuerbingcr,  who 
lost  only  :»  colonies  during  winter  and 
spring,  out  of  98,  got  from  the  remaining 
95,  2:1  young,  natural  swarms,  and  270(1 
lbs.  of  box  honey  which  he  sold  at  home 
at  21  cts  a  pound  and  1400  lbs.  of  extract- 
ed, and  his  bees  are  in  splendid  condition. 
They  are  mostly  good  hybrids.  This  man 
makes,  estimating  his  young  colonies  $8 
per  hive,  elear  $1000  from  95  colonics  in 
this  moderate  good  season.  He  is  a  coop- 
er by  trade,  but  says  he  will  hereafter  on- 
ly make  his  own  barrels,  and  put  all  his 
time  into  beekeeping.  This  is  very  en- 
couraging, but  I  will  give  you  another  pic- 
ture. W.  Wolf  here  had,  two  years  ago  this 
autumn,  181  extra  good  and  heavy  stocks. 
He  sold  in  all  17  colonies  and  had  only 
$50  worth  surplus  honey  last  year  and  on- 
ly $5.00  worth  this  year.  He  now  has  39 
colonies.  Of  course  he  laments  over  the 
poor  season,  claims  that  he  has  no  luck, 
when  in  fact  it  is  nearly  all  due  to  his  care- 
lessness. If  he  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
I  could  excuse  him  for  his  failure.  We 
460,  233,  850, 
have  in  this  neighborhood,  45,     35,     134, 


2661. 
118, 


L',1, 

5!), 

125, 

17, 


tin, 


120. 
12, 


3500, 

850 


2(10, 
30, 


224, 
24, 


500, 


100,    lii.    60, 

15,     17,     it,     colonies  of  bees,    or    in    all 

1  (2:!,  that  produced  9078  lbs.  of  surplus 
box  honey,  and  2740  lbs  of  extracted  hon- 
ey. The  above  numbers  of  stocks  Include 
the  young  colonics,  which  numbered  550 
colonies,  leaving  873  old  colonies  which 
yielded  on  an  average  a  little  over  10  lbs. 
of  box  honey,  and  about  3  lbs  extracted. 
But  only  three  beekeepers  extracted  honey 
and  a  very  little  at  that.  This  is  a  very 
poor  show  when  compared  with  the  sea- 
son of  two  years  ago,  when  my  average 
yield  was  to  my  recollection,  73  lbs  to  ev- 
ery hive  I  started  with  in  the  spring, 

Yours  Respectfully, 

Adam  Grim,  Jefferson,  Wis. 

P.  S.  I  forgot  to  state  that  1  took 
home  last  Saturday  evening,  9  colonies  of 
bee?,  in  whose  neighborhood  -a    cidermill 
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had  commenced  working  that  day.  The 
owner  of  the  farm  Btated  that  the  bees 
had  worked  very  briskly  on  the  eider.  Five 
of  the  stocks  were  not  opened  on  Satur- 
day— remained  shut  in  by  a  wire  screen 
put  before  the  portico  8x12  wide  until 
Monday  night.  I  was  terror-struck  to  see 
from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  dead  bees  in  three 
of  those  hives.  Several  bees  were  exam- 
ined and  found  to  contain  a  large  drop  of 
some  kind  of  liquid  not  in  their  honey 
bag,  but  in  their  extremities.  This  make's 
me  think  that  cider  is  very  injurious.  Per- 
haps those  bees  would  not  have  died  if  they 
could  have  discharged  their  feces.  Two 
years  ago  the  bees  of  my  home  apiary  had 
been  weakened  so  much  by  working  on 
eider,  that  they  came  very 'weak  through 
the  winter,  and  amounted  to  nothing  at 
all  the  next  summer.  A.  (■. 

Many  thanks,  Mr.  Grim.  "We  value  the 
above  report  as  it  gives  an  idea  of  the 
profits  of  beekeeping  as  it  really  is,  gener- 
ally the  country  over,  and  presents  no  ex- 
aggerated inducements  to  beginners,  that 
will  be  sure  to  lead  them  to  disappoint- 
ments. In  regard  to  the  cidermills,  P.  (I. 
has  insisted  all  along  this  fall  that  the 
number  of  dead  and  dying  bees  in  front 
of  our  hives  surely  indicated  something 
wrong.  Novice  suggested  that  it  was  on- 
ly old  bees  whose  span  of  life  was  "spun'7 
out,  but  after  sweeping  the  ground  clean, 
in  a  very  short  time  it  was  again 
strewn  with  their  distended  bodies, 
and  many  of  our  stocks  are  so  sadly  de- 
populated that  if  they  all  winter  safely 
twill  be  a  wonder  indeed.  Since  the  dry 
sugar  experiments,  matters  have  much 
improved  with  the  exception  of  the  time 
when  many  bees  were  lost  in-working  on 
the  dampened  sugar. 


HOW  NOVICE  FED  OUR  BEES, 

J "jlj OUR  barrels  of  sugar  were  purchas- 
..  -i]  ed  about  Oct.  1st,  at  an  expense  of 
Hie  per  pound.  We  could  have  had  it 
for  even  11,  two  months  earlier,  but  we 
make  it  a  practice  as  a  general  rule  to  buy 
as  low  as  we  can  when  an  article  is  need- 
ed without  attempting  to  speculate  on  the 
probable  rise  or  fall  of  any  staple  com- 
modity. 

As  Novice  expressed  a  very  sanguine 
belief  that  he  could  finish  the  whole 
feeding  in  three  days  if  furnished  with 
plenty  of  "tea  kettles,"  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  turned  over  to  him  alone,  and  he 
commenced  operations  at  :»  o'clock,  Oct. 
8th,  the  day  being. very  line  though  cool 
towards  evening. 

A  large  pine  box  lined  with  mtc,  of  ca- 
pacity equal  to  four  barrels,  was  the  only 
material  used,  not  found  in  every  house- 
hold, and  this  had  been  originally  made 
for  another  purpose,  but  has  been  used 
in  our  apiary  to  keep  empty  combs  in,  etc. 
The  barrels  of  sugar  were  in  the  bee 
house  where  they  had  been  rolled  from 
the  car.  Well,  at  3  o'clock  as  we  said  be- 
fore, this  zinc    lined   box  was  placed  in 


front  of  the  bee  house  at  about  six  feet 
from  the  door,  the  light  ladder  used  to' 
gain  access  to  the  loft,  was  placed  so  a.-f 
to  form  an  incline  from  the  threshhold  c»T 
the  door  to  the  edge  of  the  box  oveV 
which  it  projected  beyond  the  other  eda« 
of  the  box. 

It  is  clear  that  with  this  arrangement 
but  little  strength  and  very  little  time  w«s 
required  in  rolling  a  barrel  up  so  that  it 
rested  directly  over  the  b:>x,  removing 
the  head  and  dropping  the  whole  contents 
without  waste  into  the  box.  The  next 
operation  was  to  pour  the  content- of  a 
large  washboiler  of  boiling  water  on  said 
sugar,  and  as  the  quantity  seemed  insuf- 
ficient the  contents  of  the  teakettle  found 
on  the  stove  were  used  also.  The  a-bsenee 
of  said  utensil,  when  preparations  were 
being  made  for  the  evening  meal,  Novice 
failed  to  consider  at  all,  and  in  fact  had 
he  done  so  it  would  probably  have  troubled 
him  but  little,  for  when  heis  at  work  at  a 
project  for  shortening  labor  he  seldom 
considers  its  bearing  on  other  people  or 
things,  at  the  time. 

When  he  judged  that  the  boiling  water 
for  a  barrel  of  sugar  was  sufficient,  rapid 
dissolution  was  the  next  desirable  point 
and  a  hoe  was  hastily  divested  of  the  great- 
er part  of  the  accumulation  on  its  blade, 
when  Mrs.  N.  ventured  to  remonstrate,  on 
the  ground  that  the  garden  hoe  was  hard 
ly  a  tidy  implement  for  such  a  purpose  : 
he  replied  that  she  did  him  injustice  for 
'twas  not  the  garden  hoe,  but  the  one 
used  in  the  stables..  (Novice  here  insists 
that  with  the  aid  of  said  teakettle  of 
boiling  water  the  hoe  was  made  perfectly 
clean.) 

Perhaps  fifteen  minutes  wa*  occupied 
in  acquiring  the  art  of  using  the  hoe  to 
the  best  advantage,  which  consists  in 
making  a  channel  in  the  sugar  and  then 
forcing  the  hot  water  along  this  with  con- 
siderable force  by  keeping  the  hoe  con- 
stantly submerged,  and  directing  the  cur- 
rent toward  the  sugar  until  it  all  disap- 
pears. 

After  supper,  the  undissolved  sugar  had 
settled  to  the  bottom  and  the  syrup  above 
remained  clear  and  about  the  desired 
consistency.  A  shelf  was  suspended  in 
the  box  on  which  to  place  the  feeders,  and 
the  syrup  was  dipped  up  with  a  coffee-pot 
and  poured  into  them  ;  wbenfull  the  feed 
er  was  inverted  on  the  shelf  to  see  that 
none  ran  out,  and  then  carried  in  this 
position  to  a  hive  that  had  been  previous- 
ly uncovered.  Uefore  returning,  the  next 
hive  was  uncovered  and  so  on;  by  thus 
saying  steps,  tweilty  hires  were  each  sup 
plied  with  the  contents  of  one  of  the  tea 
kettle  feeders,  before  6  o'clock;  and  in 
short  a  whole  barrel  of  sugar  was  made 
into  syrup  and  fed  to  twenty  hives  in  less 
than  three  hours,  lu  proof  that  syrup  can 
be  made  in  this  way  without  the  addition  of 
other  ingredients  to  prevent  crystaliza- 
tion,  we  may  state  that  at  this  date,  Oct 
17th,  the  syrup  is,  the  greater  part-  of  it, 
nicely  capped  over,  brood  li  to  be  leen  in 
all  stages  and  a  healthier  state  of  affairs 
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inside  a  bee  hive  we  never  saw.  From 
previous  experiments  we  were  fully  satis- 
lied  of  this  before,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  now  that  stores  of  pure  sugar  are 
healthier  than  where  either  cream  ot 
tartar,  vinegar,  or  glycerine  are  used. 
About  half  of  the  twenty  feeders  were 
empty  next  morning,  but  some  colonies 
take  it.  so  slowly  that  two  days  or  more 
are  required.  As  we  have  mentioned, 
with  this  first  barrel  everything  worked 
beautifully,  but.  the  next  afternoon  another 
one  was  prepared  precisely  the  same  way, 
only  that  the  extra  teakettle  of  water  was 
omitted  thinking  perhaps  the  firsl  lot  of 
.-yfup  was  a  little  1oo  thin,  ihe  conse- 
quence was  that  more  stirring  was  re- 
quired and  the  syrup  when  cold  produced 
a  thin  sheet  of  sugar  on  its  surface. 
:  This  has  candied  somewhat  in  the  cells, 
has  daubed  the  bees  to  some  extent  and 
they  have  been  longer  in  taking  it  down, 
but.  these  difficulties  are  only  temporary  as 
will  appear  further  on. 

Our  first  feeders  were  kept  the  proper 
distance  above  the  frames  by  ordinary 
"teakettle  ears"  soldered  on  in  such  a 
way  that  two  of  them,  and  the  screw  cap 
for  filling,  formed  three  legs  as  it  were, 
for  them  to  stand  on.  Now  these  "ears 
have  a  rounded  end  that  forms  a  very  in- 
secure support,  unless  they  are  arranged 
very  carefully  to  .stand  in  the  centre  of  a 
top  bar  to  the  frame,  so  insecure,  in  fact, 
that  once  or  twice  they  have  tilted  so 
much  that  the  syrup  ran  over  the  combs, 
on  the  bottom  board  and  crystalized  or 
hardened  there,  and  to  observe  the  effect 
we  let  it  remain  so,  but  have  found,  as  we 
had  expected,  that  "our  bees  when  they 
have  finished  their  feeder  go  to  work  and 
work  up  all  this  sugar  or  candy;  in  fact 
we  have  never  failed  to  have  them  do  so, 
and  this  morning  being  a  damp  one  we 
were  gratified  to  find  the  bees  busily 
working  up  quite  a  sheet  of  the  candy 
that  had  formed  in  the  portico,  the  hive 
having  been  tilted  backward  when  the 
feeder  "tilted,"  to  save  the  syrup.  We 
have  observed  such  cases  before  but  al- 
ways find  the  bees,  hive,  and  combs  clean 
after  a  week  or  two.  Still  it  is  a  nicer 
and  quicker  way  to  feed  the  syrup  moder- 
ately thin,  say  about  five  quarts  of  water 
to  20  lbs.  of  sugar,  instead  of  a,  gallon. 
Mr.  Alley  and  some  others  who  objected 
to  our  receipt  for  syrup  as  being  too 
thick,  were  probably  right  about  it  and  we 
hereby  thank  them  for  the  criticism.  It 
was  overlooked  perhaps,  as  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  add  water  to  the  sugar 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  weigh  or 
measure,  nor  should  we  do  so  now,  for 
the  matter  is  not  oue  requiring  exactness. 
If  too  thin  the  bees  will  quickly  evaporate 
it,  and  if  too  thick  it  may  cause  them  a 
temporary  annoyance,  but  by  bringing 
wafer  they  can  soon  remedy  this  fault. 

A  barrel  of  sugar  contains  about  ">00 
lbs.  and  costs  about  $34.00,  and  divided 
between  20  hives  gives  15  lbs.  of  sugar, 
worth  $[ TO.  Who  would  not  invest  that 
amount  per  hive  if  they   could   feel  sure 


that  it  supplied  them  amply  with  a  food 
at  all  times  wholesome  ? 

Very  heavy  stocks,  or  those  wintered 
out  of  doors,  might  require  more  before 
fruit  trees  furnished  a  supply  next  May  ; 
lint  we  think  the  amount  mentioned,  safe 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  Should  any  of 
our  readers  have  colonies  yet  destitute 
when  tins  reaches  them,  if  they  are  strong 
in  bees  they  can  yet  be  fed  up;  and  'tis 
our  impression  that  the  very  best  stocks 
in  1874  will  be  those  that  were  entirely  out 
<>f  honey  in  the  fall  and  had  stores  sup- 
plied them  entirely  of  sugar. 

The  manner  of  feeding  just  given  we 
consider  the  quickest,  simplest  and  safest 
of  any  having  come  under  our  notice: 
and  Xovice  now  agrees  to  undertake  feed- 
ing 100  colonies  their  winter  food  in  one 
day,  providing  the  honey  has  all  been  pre- 
vious!}' removed  and  that  he  can  have 
plenty  of 

TEA-KET-TI.E  FEEDERS. 

Oh.  yes — those  "ears."  Well,  our  tin- 
smith "run  out"  of  "ears "  (for  tea-kettles 
we  mean,)  and  before  we  knew  it,  had 
made  a  lot  with  supports  formed  of  a 
piece  of  tin  1.1  xf  inches,  folded  like  a  let- 
ter V,  and  soldered  on  in  place  of  ears. 
These,  having  a  point  of  support  1]  inches 
wide,  stand  firm  on  any  frame  or  across 
two ;  and  we  like  them  so  much  better  that 
we  hope  he  will  never  get  any  more  ears. 

We  have  tried  a  ring  of  tin  for  a  sup- 
port, but  it  "cuts  bees  in  two"  when  we 
work  fast  and  does  not  seem  to  afford 
them  the  liberty  to  work  thai  the  V  shap- 
ed feet  do. 

PROBLEM  NO.    IS. 

r  \  A.NNOT  those  bee  keepers  who  own 

4*^or(»hards  of  sweet  apples  and  a  cider 
mill  do  a  thriving  business  in  the  fall  in 
making  cider  honey.  With  very  little 
trouble  it  could  be  so  arranged  that  no 
bees  need  be  killed  or  drowned,  and  we 
think  the  lumpy  would  command  a  very 
fair  price,  labeled  as  "Apple  Honey." 
About  six  barrels  of  sweet  cider  would 
produce  one  of  honey,  we  have  estimated. 
The  objection  is  that  such  cider  stores 
might  prove  unhealthy  and  thus  depopu- 
late our  hives.  But  we  imagine  if  the 
work  were  so  conducted  that  no  cider  was 
allowed  to  ferment,  no  injury  to  their 
health  would  result.  We  have  made  the 
-experiment  of  feeding  a  colony  a  gallon 
of  sweet  cider  and  it  was  cjuickly  stored 
and  produced  very  pleasant  honey,  altho 
as  they  were  working  on  sugar  at  the 
same  time  we  could  not  well  keep  the  ci- 
der honey  pure.  Of  course  the  cider 
honey  must  all  be  removed  before  feeding 
for  winter,  at  least  untilsome  experiments 
can  be  shown  to  the  contrary. 

A  lady  in  this  vicinity  gave  her  bees  a 
mash  of  boiled  sweet  apples,  last  fall  to 
make  up  their  winter  stores.  We  gave 
her  a  caution  at  the  time,  but  she  was  in- 
clined to  disagree  with  us.  We  learned 
in  the  spring  her  bees  all  died,  but 
have  not  learned  the  particulars. 
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Extracted  honey  lias  "got  over'  being 
a  drug  in  the  market. 

We  hoM  the  remainder  of  our  clover 
honey  at  2'_>o.  retail,  or  20c.  by  the  quan- 
tity. 

We  are  very  careful  to  mail  "Glean- 
ings" correctly.  Most  of  the  failures 
have  occurred  when-  subscribers  have 
omitted  to  give  their  county. 

Tub  price  of  "Gleanings"  for  187-J  will 
be  75  cents,  and  should  we  enlarge  it,  as 
we  may  do  in  case  the  circulation  in- 
creases sufficiently,  no  farther  increase  in 
price  will  be  called  for.  For  $1.00  wo 
will  include  photograph  of  Apiary,  or  it 
will  be  sent  to  anj'  one  sending  us  one 
name  besides  their  own  at  75  cents. 


Ik  (here  are  any  ot  our  friend*  who  have 
not  received  their  queens  or  money  when 
this  number  reaches  them,  we  hope  they 
will  advise  us  of  the  fact  at  once.  Our 
limited  experience  this  fall  has  convinced 
us  of  the  great  advantages  that  would  ac- 
crue to  all  parties  if  the  queens,  like  oth- 
er goods,  could  he  shipped  the  day  the 
order  was  received,  /.  /•.,  during  the  queen 
rearing  months.  Those  old  in  the  busi- 
ness may  smile  at  the  idea,  yet  we  have 
faith  that  it.  can  be  done,  and  wo  shall 
endeavor  the  coming  winter  to  make 
preparations  to  that  effect.  It  seems  to 
us  that  'tis  no  very  difficult  matter  for  an 
experienced  bee  keeper,  with  fifty  colo- 
nies, to  rear  one  thousand  queens  in  a 
season,  and  at  one  dollar  each  this  would 
he  a  very  fair  income.  Who  will  volun- 
teer to  assist  in  the  work  of  disseminating 
Italian  bees  at  prices  which  the  masses 
ean  afford  to  pay  ? 


Ill    >li:t  <.*     AND     SWIMH   IS      I'j-'K- 
TAINIXG  TO  BEE  CULTURE. 

I. We  respectfully  solicit  the  aid  of  our 
friends  in  conducting  this  department,  and 
would  consider  it  a  favor  to  have  them  send 
us  all  circulars  that  have  a  deceptive  appear- 
ance. The  greatest  care  will  beat  all  times 
maintained  to  prevent  injustice  being  done 
any  one.] 


"AMBROSIAL"  HONEY. 


TKR 


some   delay   we  received  for 


Sj  our  $2. no  the  following: 

ir.    ii.    flick's    AMBROSIAL    IIoXKV   ok    bee 
FOOD. 

Entered  According  to  Act  of  Congress, 
in  the  Year  1873,  by  II.  II.  Flick,  in 
the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress at   Washington. 

BECIPK. 

Fifteen  Pounds  White  Sugar. 

Four  Pounds  Sol't  Water. 

One-half  Tea-spoonful  Tartaric  Acid. 

<  >ne  Tea-spoonful  of  Salt. 

Pour  Drops  Oil  of  Peppermint 

One  Prop  Oil  of  Pose. 

1  0/..  Gum  Arabic  (dissolved  A  pint  of 
water. ) 

Put  the  win  do  in  a  brass  or  copper 
kettle  and  boil  until  all  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved, remove  the  scum  and  add  \\  pint 
infusion  of  Slippery  Elm,  (2  tea-spoon- 
tnls  of  Slippery  Elm  bark  grated,  and  U 
pint  water  make  the  infusion.)  When 
nearly  cold  add  another  lb.  of  good 
Honey. 

THIS  certifies  that  A.  I.  Root  &  Co.. 
of  Medina,  Ohio,  are  entitled  and  hereby 
authorized  to  make  and  use  the  Ambros- 
ial Honey  for  their  own  use  or  Apiary, 
and  no  other,  nor  shall  they  sell  to  any 
one  or  in  any  way  make  it  known  to 
others.  • 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  4th 
clay  of  Sept.,  Is7.!. 

[Ii.  S.]  H.' H.  Fuck. 

By  referring  to  our  last  number  out- 
readers  will  see  that  .Mr.  Flick  claims  to 
have  invented  this  during  the  winter  of 
1871-72,  with  the  assistance  of  the  "ex- 
pert New  York  chemist,"  costing  him 
nearly  $500,  etc.,  etc.,  but  it  is  really 
nothing  more  than  a  copy  of  the  old 
honey  recipe,  without  a  single  addition  or 
improvement.  In  fact  our  readers  will 
find  the  whole,  with  some  valuable  com- 
ments and  suggestions  thereon,  in  I'r, 
Chase's  Receipt  Book,  published  in  1867, 
The  whole  book  can  be  purchased  for 
$1,25 — seventy-five  cents  less  than  .Mr. 
Flick  charges  for  his  one  receipt.  Jn  hi-> 
advertisement  in  the  Journals  Mr.  Flick 
mentions  his  artificial  honey  in  a  way 
that  would  lead  readers  to  expect  his 
Busy  Bee  to  contain  the  process  of  mak- 
ing it,  but  when  the  circular  is  purchased. 


B0 


"  novice's1'  gleanings  in  bee  culture. 


(price  10  cents  now)  we  have  Ihe  smooth 
falsehood  only  instead,,  to  entice  $2.00 
from  the  unsuspecting.  From  another 
part  of  Busy  Bee  we  clip  as  follows  : 

"All  the  marvels  of  bee  architecture  and 
government,  which  so  delight,  charm  and 
elevate  the  soul,  point  out  to  us  a  higher 
and  lovelier  state,  where  we  shall  not  on- 
ly see  the  Creator's  wisdom  reflected,  but 
can  see  Him  as  He  is.  They  are  the  Al- 
mighty's decrees,  reflecting  His  wisdom, 
and  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity. 
The  patient  and  untiring  nparian,  who  la- 
bors to  unfold  the  mysterious  nature  of 
the  honey  bee,  will,  as  he  unveils  the  skill 
and  power  of  the  All-wise  Creator,  be 
taught  a  lesson  well-calculated  to  elevate 
the  mind  above  the  gross  and  carnal,  and 
he  must  be  dull  indeed  who  cannot  here 
gather  volumes  of  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment." 

It  is  the  greatest  pity,  Mr.  I'\,  that  your 
pursuit  has  not  as  yet  elevated  your  soul 
sufficiently  to  have  deterred  jTou  from 
taking  $2  from  your  fellow  men  for  some- 
thing that  was  already  common  property, 
and  worst  of  all  to  pretend  it  was  the  re- 
sult; of  your  own  researches.  Has  it  real- 
ly come  to  such  a  pass  that  whenever  we 
see  Scripture  quoted  or  appeals  made  to 
the  wisdom  of  our  Creator,  we  must 
straightway  look  about  to  see  what  new 
swindle  is  being  prepared  for  us  ? 

We  at  first  proposed  that  Mr.  Flick 
should  go  in  company  with  Mitchell,  but 
we  feel  sure  now  that  the  latter  would  be 
ashamed  of  such  small  meannesses.  Oh, 
yes,  Mr.  F.,  we  want  our  $2  back.  The 
recipe  is  not  as  represented.  For  bee 
feed,  omit  all  the  ingredients  except  the 
sugar  and  water.  For  table  use  it  may 
do  for  a  syrup,  but  no  one  would  mistake 
it  for  honey.  The  slippery  elm  will  cause 
it  to  ferment  in  warm  weather  (see  Dr. 
Chase's  book.)  AVe  have  given  the  re- 
cipe to  all  our  readers,  and  Mr.  F.  has 
good  grounds  for  seeking  legal  redress  if 
the  law  allows  any  in  such  cases. 


Wfc  presume  that  courtesy  and  custom 
would  dictate  that  a  pleasant  mention  be 
made  of  the  Oct.  No.  of  the  National  Bee 
Jmirnal]u&\  at  hand,  with  Mrs.  Tupper's 
name  appended  as  Editor  and  Publisher; 
yet  the  whole  appearance  of  the  number 
is  so  unlike  her  work,  and  so  little  to  her 
credit,  that  we  forbear  any  criticism  for 
the  present,  farther  than  that  the  number 
of  typographical  errors  in  many  places 
seriously  interferes  with  a  proper  und<  r 
standing  of  the  subject.  Mrs.  T.  has  not 
yet  "got  hold  of  the  reins,''  we  presume. 


HONEY  C'OLIMN. 

Jefferson,  Wis.,  Oct.  Is,  1873. 

BlTrll.  A.  J.  ROOT:— Dear   Sir:— Bee 
H  keeping  has  added  over  $22,000.00, 

during  the  last  five  years,  to  my  earthly 
posessions;  my  income  is  such  that  i 
would  have  no  need  to  keep  bees  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  living.  But  I  am  satis- 
fied that  I  could  not  live  a  contented  life 
without  the  keeping  of  a  large  number  of 
colonies  of  bees,  and  therefore  will  keep 
them  until  I  really  get  tired  of  them. 
Well,  I  have  been  in  Chicago  to  sell  my 
own  and  some  honey  I  had  bought  of  my 
neighbors.  I  called  on  C.  O.  Perrine. 
who  had  written  to  Mr.  Fuerbringer  that 
he  was  prepared  to  pay  cash  for  all  the 
honey  he  could  get;  and  when  I  asked 
him  if  he  could  pay  me  the  cash,  if  1  con- 
cluded to  sell  to  him  he  replied  that  he 
could  pay  no  cash  under  00  days,  but 
would  pay  me  12  per  cent,  interest.  He 
had  formerly,  once  invited  me  with  my 
honey  to  Chicago,  under  the  same  pre- 
tense, and  I  was  forced  to  take  his  notes 
for  thirty  and  sixty  daj's,  or  remove  the 
honey  again  after  I  had  delivered  it.  I 
call  this  a  mean  trick.  There  is  nothing 
that  can  make  a  bee  keeper  feel  better 
than  the  clean  cash  for  his  surplus  honey 
crop  at  the  end  of  the  season,  [Have  we 
a  reader  who  don't  intensely  feel  the  truth 
of  this  remark. — En  ],  and  to  be  forced 
to  take  notes  of  a  very  doubtful  value 
creates  quite  an  unpleasant  feeling. 
After  enquiry  I  found  that  great  solitaire 
honey  house  of  C.  O.  P.  had  lost  its  chief 
pillar.  His  former  wife  and  almost  ex- 
clusived  manager  of  the  house  in  Chicago 
for  two  years  time  (C.  O.  P.,  carrying  on 
a  honey  house  in  Philadelphia,)  separated 
from  him  last,  winter.  After  more  care- 
ful inquiry  I  learned  that  C.  O.  P.  only 
keeps  above  water  by  paying  up  old  debts 
and  making  new  ones.  I  think  *it  is  my 
duty  to  the  American  bee  keepers  to  com- 
municate this  to  you,  as  1  had  recom- 
mended C.  O.  P.  as  a  honey  house  to 
which  a  large  amount  of  honey  could  he 
sold  at  one  lick.  Jt  is  true  after  a  forced 
drawing  off  of  over  $50,  I  got  all  my  pay 
out  of  him,  but  other  parties  have  not 
succeeded  so  well.  1  will  only  add  that  1 
sold  my  honey  to  some  parties  who  are 
about  to  open  a  honey  house  under  the 
firm  name  of  the  Chicago  Honoy  Com- 
pany, 300  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  and 
g^ot  a  very  satisfactory  price  and  the  cash 
for  it.  It  will  be  carried  on  by  the  former 
Mrs.  C.  0.  Perrine  as  principal  manager, 
the  little  honey  woman  to  whom  1  en- 
trusted, after  the  great  Chicago  fire,  my 
large  honey  crop  of  two  years  ago,  com- 
ing to  over  $1,000,  and  who  paid  me 
promptly  as  agreed  until  C.  O.  P.  came 
back  to  Chicago  and  then  pay  was  com- 
ing very  slow.  And  now  Mr.  Editor  if 
you  consider  this  of  any  value  to  your 
readers,  1  give  you  leave  to  insert  it  in 
your  columns.      Very  respectfully, 

Adam  Grimm. 


"  NOVICE'S  "   GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 
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PROBLEM    >♦».    15    \KHSIV    CIDER 
MILLS. 

L'HEN  our  bees  were  removed  to  the 
swamp,  the  Quinby  hive,  the  one 
containing  our  choicest  queen,  and  four 
weak  stocks,  were  left  at  home,  and  to 
keep  these  from  the  cider  mill  a  quantity 
of  dry  sugar  was  spread  out  in  the  sun 
for  them. 

They  very  soon  commenced  on  it  lively, 
and  finally,  on  the  second  clay,  became  so 
vehement  about  it  that  we  feared  they 
would  get  to  robbing  each  other;  bul  on 
the  third  day  were  delighted  to  observe 
that  they  were  working  almost  as  peacea- 
bly as  they  did  in  the  spring  on  their  ra- 
tions of  rye  and  oatmeal,  apparently  hav- 
ing decided  that  it  was  common  plunder, 
enough  for  all,  and  that  there  was  no  need 
of  quarrelling  over  it. 

After  this  there  was  no  trouble,  and 
when  our  whole  fifty-seven  were  again 
safely  on  their  own  stands  (Novice  hardly 
slept  nights  during  the  whole  week  they 
were  gone,  and  the  "awful  stillness"  of 
the  deserted  apiary  during  the  day  decid- 
ed him  to  turn  Problem  17  over  to  those 
who  have  not  so  strong  an  attachment  for 
home  and  its  surroundings,)  it  was  with 
some  trepidation  that  a  half  barrel  of  su- 
gar was  temptingly  spread  out  with  a  view 
of  satisfying  the  hosts  of  winged  thieves, 
whose  passion  for  sweets  had  seemed  sa- 
tiable with  nothing  short  of  a  whole  eider 
mill.  And  right  here  comes  a  note  to 
show  that  we  have  at  least  otic  friend  far 
away  who  sympathzies  with  us  fully : 

Ontario,  Canada 

Mr.  Novice: — You  know  what  it  is  to 
wait  for  the  "ambrosial"  receipt,  and  yet 
you  don't  mind  keeping  your  readers  in 
suspense  about  "bees  are  working  quietly 
on  a  half  barrel  of  sugar. " 

Enquires. 

Thank  you,  'Enquirer."  You  give  us 
courage  to  enter  into  details  without  fear 
that  the  subject  may  interest  others  less 
than  it  did  us.  Well,  as  in  the  first  exper- 
iment) we  soon  had  a  "hubbub."  The 
bees  that  found  the  plunder  first,  coming 
home  laden,  put  their  companions  in  a 
frenzy,  and  in  their  eager  haste  took  wing 
before  they  received  directions  (if  they 
ever  do,  which  we  are  inclined  to  doubt.) 
and  all  the  premises  were  visited — bee 
house,  kitchen,  cistern,  pump —all  the 
hives  in  turn,  until  we  began  to  almost 
wish  we  bad  not  tried  such  an  experi- 
ment ;  but  finally  most  of  them  settled 
down  at  the  right  spot,  and  labored  "with 
a  will,"  us  Mrs.  Tupper  has  it,  at  the  dry 
sugar,  as  reported  just  as  we  were  going 
(o  press  last  month.  Very  soon  it  was  ev- 
ident, from  the  number  around  the  pump, 
that  water  was  in  demand,  and  Novice 
soon  took  up  the  idea  that  with  water  in 
abundance  they  would  fill  up  for  winter 
their  own  selves.  Brilliant  idea,!  Tea- 
kettles finally  superseded.     A  wateringpot 


was  procured,  and  the  sugar  dampened, 
until  where  hundreds  of  bees  had  been 
working  before,  we  had  thousands,  and  th* 
voyaging  around  the  neighborhood  in 
quest  of  the  mine  of  sweets  by  bees  which 
hadn't  found  it,  became  alarming.  Clus- 
ters of  bees  were  seen  tumbling  over 
each  other  on  the  sidewalks,  several 
squares  distant,  and  everybody  was  in- 
quiring what  so  many  bees  were  doing 
everywhere  and  into  everything;  but  Nov- 
ice persevered,  and  dampened  the  sugar 
anew,  until  all  did  really  seem  working 
into  the  hum  of  honest  industry.  But  a 
new  trouble  presented  itself.  Such  a. 
temptation  was  too  much  for  "bee  sense" 
in  October,  and  the  vagabonds  wouldn't 
stop  when  it  was  dark,  nor  when  'twas 
rainy  and  cold,  and  after  seeing  them 
gorge  themselves  at  such  unreasonable 
times  that  they  were  uuable  to  get  home, 
the  sprinkling  part  was  omitted,  and  they 
uow  work  on  drjr  sugar  when  'tis  pleasant 
as  quietly  and  happily  as  one  could  wish. 

This  is  really  an  important  point,  for 
although  the  amount  stored  is  small,  it 
gives  at  all  times  a  steady  increase  of 
stores,  and  prevents  the  possibility  of  any 
colony  starving,  however  weak  they  may 
be.  Our  nuclei  for  rearing  queens  began 
to  improve  at  once,  and  although  drones 
were  mostly  gone  before  the  experiment, 
our  queens  most  of  them  became  fertile, 
and  we  filled  many  orders  for  dollar 
queens  on  which  we  had  concluded  to 
return  the  money.  We  have  also  induced 
them  to  work  on  meal  to  some  extent, 
when  placed  near  their  sugar,  but  not 
briskly.  This  is  the  more  desirable,  as 
we  have  a  number  of  colonies  so  weak 
that  brood-rearing  is  almost  our  only 
hope  of  saving  them.  In  fact,  we  have 
just  discovered  two  colonies  so  reduced 
that  the  queen  has  ceased  laying  entirely, 
and  no  brood  in  any  stage  is  to  be  seen  ; 
and  this  state  of  affairs  occurs  Oct.  It. 
Without  some  of  Hosmer's  skill,  we  shall 
assuredly  fail  in  wintering  them. 

As  they  had  a  lair  number  of  bees  a 
month  ago,  we  can  only  attribute  the  loss 
to  the  cider  mill,  for  thousands  of  bees 
were  unavoidably  worked  in  with  the  po- 
mace. 

it  is  principally  when  making  sweet  ci- 
der that  they  seem  most  demented  in  pur- 
suit of  the  spoils.  In  conclusion,  we  most 
earnestly  urge  that  bee  keepers  and  own- 
ers of  cider  mills  arrange  troubles  of  this 
kind  in  a  friendly  and  neighborly  way, 
for  quarrels  in  such  matters  only  result  in 
increasing  the  annoyance  on  both  sides. 

In  removing  the  honey  preparatory  to 
winter  feeding,  we  found  it  to  possess  a 
decidedly  apple  flavor,  something  like  ap- 
ple preserves,  and  as  our  cider  mill  neigh- 
bor refused  compensation,  we  sent  him  a 
couple  of  jars  of  the  aforesaid  honey. 


Wk  have  retailed  hundreds  of  lbs.  of 
extracted  honey  this  season  at  20c,  while 
exti»a  nice  comb  honey  by  its  side  waits  « 
purchaser  at  30c. 
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"  NOVICE'S"  ULEAMNGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


\>s\M|[   TO  PKOBEE.1I  10. 

'wfifllOIt  each  hiveyou  will  need  two  pieces 
JL)  of  rather  heavy  galvanized  iron 
2£xf  inches.  Three  holes  are  to  be  drill- 
ed in  each  of  these,  one  in  the  middle 
and  one  near  each  end.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  make  it  clear  on  paper,  how 
these  are  to  he  used,  hut  we  will  try.  In 
the  simplicity  hive,  it  will  be  remembered, 
a  strip  goes  across  under  each  end  of  the 
cover,  and  two  four-penny  nails  are  used 
to  nail  this  strip  into  the  end  of  the  longer 
strips.  Now  instead  of  the  four-penny 
nails,  use  sixes,  and  drive  them  through 
two  of  the  holes  mentioned  in  onr  hinge 
pieces,  this  will  leave  the  strip  of  metal 
projecting  (containing  the  third  hole) 
down  over  the  body  of  the  hive:  and 
it  is  plain  that  if  we  drive  a  strong 
nail  through  this  hide  into  the  hive, 
we  have  the  cover  hinged  quite  substan- 
tially. To  make  it  removable  'tis  onlv 
necessary  to  make  the  last  mentioned 
hole  in  the  strip  with  an  opening  in  one 
side  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  cover  is 
raised  perpendicularly  it  can  readily  be 
lifted  off.  A  cover  with  the  strips  attach- 
ed forms  a  gauge  by  which  to  drive  the 
two  nails  on  which  it  turns,  and  if  the 
cover  and  hinge  strips  are  alike,  any 
cover  will  fit  any  hive.  Still  farther  by 
driving  two  nails  in  the  same  way  at  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  hive,  the  cover  can  be 
readily  attached  to  the  bottom  for  winter- 
ing, which  see  in  first  article.  J5y  using  a 
metal  hook  on  the  cover  and  one  nail  for 
it  to  hook  over,  on  both  upper  and  lower 
edge  of  the  hive  we  can  fasten  the  cover 
in  a  trice  to.  either  the  bottom  or  top  of 
the  hive.  In  making  the  device  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  thai  the  cover 
when  raised  up  would  stand  alone,  which 
it  will  not  with  common  hinges.  We  can 
iurnish  the  hinges  or  hooks  for  one  cent 
each  if  desired.  To  work  nicety  the 
opening  in  the  strip  of  metal  should  be  * 
of  an  inch  from  the  lower  end  and  should 
he  deep  enough  to  just  reach  the  center 
of  the  strip,  the  strip  being  nailed  Hush 
with  the  stick  to  which  it  is  attached  both 
lop  and  side. 

Novice  says  he  has  made  this  mailer  a 
study  at  odd  times  for  over  a  year  and 
that  before  he  had  reduced  it  to  its  pres- 
ent gtate  of  cheapness,  efficiency  and  sim- 
plicity, it  cost  him,  he  really  believes,  as 
much  brain  work  as  did  the  Ambrosial 
Honey  Mr.  Herman  Flick. 

Any  kind  of  a  pair  of  hinges  requires 
at  least  eight  screws.  Novice's  ''groat  in- 
vention" requires  none. 

J\  S. — Since  writing  the  above  Novice 
has  so  far  improved  it  as  to  be  able  to 
present  a  hive  having  no  external  indica- 
tions of  a  hinge  whatever,  and  yet  the 
(•over  is  hinged  very  firmly  and  lifts  oH' 
«hen  straight  up  as  before.  it  differs 
from  the  above  in  no  respect  only  that 
the  strips  of  galvanized  sheet  iron  form4' 
ing  the  hinge  are  nailed  between  the  strips 
That  go  around  the  cover  instead  of  on  the 
outside;  and  before  nailing  the  hive,  one 


of  the  side  boards  is  sawed  slightly  shorter 
on  each  of  the  four  corners,  in  such  a  way 
that  space  is  left  just  sufficient  for  the 
metal  ears  to  crowd  in.  Now  drive  a  nail 
jusl  right,  down  through  the  opening  in 
the  ear  or  hinge,  and  if  your  work  is  ac- 
curate, the  cover  works  just  beaiitij'ttlly, 
without  a  screw  or  nail  more  than  is  used 
in  putting  the  hive  together  ordinarily. 
Novice  keeps  opening  and  shutting  the 
hive  every  hour  or  two,  and  then  looks 
for  somebody  s  hat  to  sail  in  token  of  vic- 
tory of — of,  hard  ami  persevering  study 
o\  er  lumber  and  metals. 

in; a  its  op  <;kai\  from  differ- 
ent FIEEOS. 

VyrfO-  LOG.—]  have  a, strong  nucleus.  How,  or 
1  y\\    ca  n  1  k eej>  i t  over  safely  ? 
ss  II  M.  li.  Davis,  Petersburg,  Mich, 

it.  is  possible  to  winter  even  a  small  nu- 
cleus hive,  as  many  experiments  have 
proved:  but  it  is  very  difficult  unless  a 
warm,  frost-proof  cellar  be  at  hand,  and 
even  then  the  greatest  trouble  comes  in 
March  and  April,  when  il  is  important 
they  should  begin  rearing  brood-  Weak 
colonies,  as  a  general  thing,  may  be  win- 
tered easily  in  a  proper  repository;  but 
the  trying  time  comes  when  they  com- 
mence living  in  the  spring  in  search  of 
food. 

No1  InT.  -Would  you  advise  or  approve  the 
introduction  of  artificial  heat,  of  yteain,  or 
of  a  stove  from  an  adjoining  mom  into  the 
bee-room  in  .severe  weather,  when  it  can  be 
done  without  disturbing  the  bees? 

1!.  AloysuiS, 
Corporation  of  New  Milleroy,  Iowa. 
We  would  not  advise  artificial  heat,  at 
least  until  we  had  good  evidence  of  its 
utility.  'Twould  be  very  difficult  to  pre- 
vent sonic  stocks  from  getting  too  warm, 
and  we  think,  with  such  a  house  as  we 
have  advised,  then'  would  rarely  be  need 
of  it,  more  especially  if  the  room  con- 
tained 10  or  50  colonies.  It  might  he 
beneficial  to  weak  colonies  or  nuclei. 
should  any  be  so  unfortunate  las  we  are 
now)  as  to  have  such,  and  a  correspond- 
ent writes  that  our  "lamp  nursery,'  de- 
scribed last  month,  was  just  the  idea  he 
had  been  after,  to  moderate  the  tempera- 
ture of  his  bee  house  in  the  most  severe 
weather.  We  may  make  some  such  experi- 
ments ourselves  during  the  coming  win- 
ter.  

A  stronc  colony  can  be  wintered  with- 
out a  queen,  but  we  are  not  sure  thai  il 
pays. 

The  bees  that  were  led  the  'gallon  o( 
sweet  cider"  looked  decidedly  like  the 
"bee  cholera"  during  a  cold  "snap  of 
three  or  four  days. 


Here  we  are  again  "all  full,  having 
used  only  two  of  the  "Heads  of  Grain" 
out  of  nearly  a  whole  field  of  valuable 
ones  all  ready  for  the  printers.  Novice 
says  "taint  his  fault,"  for  we  must  either 
make  our  Journal  larger  or  get  our  friends 
in  manifest  less  interest  in  his  work  of 
hive  making,  feeding,  etc. 
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IND  READER:     As   we  only  pro- 

Li  posed  to  give  an  article  with  the 
ahcve  heading  for  each  month  in  this 
year,  we  are  now  near  the  completion  of 
our  task;  and,  before  commencing  in  an- 
other year  s  ..volume 

•     HOW  TO  CONDUCT   A.N   W1AKV. 

we  feel  like  pausing  with  a  feeling  some- 
what akin  to  that,  experienced  by  a  young 
man  or  woman  when  first  settling  down 
by  themselves,  as  "'children  no  longer." 
We  presume  you  are  all  "started,''  after 
some  sort  of  a  fashion,  at  least,  and,  per- 
haps, some  are  depending  on  us  to  some 
extent  to  tell  them  what  to  do  next. 

We  have  tried  to  impress  upon  you  the 
importance  of  having  all  work  with  bees 
done  up  in  its  proper  season,  yet  we  are 
pained  to  receive  quite  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  those  who  had  not  fed  their  bees 
as  late  as  November.  While  this  is  bad 
and  may  result  in  heavy  losses,  there  is 
still  a  chance. 

A  neighbor  of  ours  came  to  us  in  De- 
cember, a  few  years  ago,  and  asked  if  his 
bees  could  be  saved,  stating  that  some 
boys  had  turned  the  hive  over  and  robbed 
it  of  all  the  honey  and  nearly  all  the 
comb.  As  it  was  a  box  hive  the  bees  had 
clustered  on  the  stumps  of  comb  remain- 
ing in  the  top,  and  he  could  not  think  of 
letting  them  starve.  We  told  him  the 
ease,was*n early  hopeless,  but  as  be  was 
determined  to  try  feeding  them,  wt  di- 
rected him  to  nail  a  fine  fanning  mill  seive 
over  the  hive  to  keep  them  in,  and  to 
place  them  in  the  cellar,  the  hive  inverted, 
and  to  feed  them  on  sugar  syrup  sprinkled 
through  the  sieve  on  the  cluster  until 
spring.  This  he  did  and  they  came 
throng!,  strong  enough  to  build  new  comb 
in  the  spring  and  swarm  beside.  Since 
then  we  have  heard  of  other  instances  on 
a  larger  scale,  when  winter  feeding  turned 
out  badly.  Perhaps  the  secret  is  to  feed 
only  so  fast  as  they  consume  it,  and  then 
we  run  a  risk  of  starving  them  unless  fed 
daily. 


We  have  another  instance  of  a  swarm 
being  wintered  without  a  particle  of  comb, 
the  amount  of  honey  they  required  being 
given  them  daily. 

Although  the  editor  ot  the  Bee  Keepers' 
Magazine  replied  to  correspondents  most 
positively  that  bees  could  not  be  wintered 
without  comb,  we  havesometimes  thought 
it  might  be  the  safest  way,  could  they 
have  their  food  furnished]  them"  promptly 
without  trouble.  A  "log  house7'  made  of 
sticks  of  candy  might  do,  and  if  any 
among  our  readers  try  it  we  hope  they 
will  report.  In  this  locality  we  usually 
put  our  bees  indoors  about  November 
20th.  Many  of  our  colonies  are  now 
quite  weak,  owing  to  their  "cider  diet," 
we  think,  and  as  these  have  not  got  their 
stores  sealed  up  well,  we.  anticipate  some 
losses  before  spring,  The  colony  ^that 
had  the  "gallon  of  cider"  have  no  sealed 
stores  and  we  should  give  them  some  from 
other  hives  were  we  not  desirous  of  test- 
ing the  matter  still  further.  We  are 
pretty  well  satisfied  now  that  cider  acts 
almost  as  a  poison  to  bees  when  confined 
to  the  hive  by  cold  or  otherwise,  and 
shall  take  prompt  measures  nexi  season 
to  keep  our  bees  busy  elsewhere  during 
cider  time. 

See  your  bees  often  in  winter  as  well  as 
summer  and  try  and  know  at  nil  times 
their  exact  condition.  Many  of  us  have 
succeeded  finely  in  wintering  one  or  two 
hives  at  times  when  their  prospects  seem- 
ed very  doubtful ;  can  we  not  now,  when 
we  have  our  dozens,  or  hundreds,  do  the 
same  thing  over  again  if  we  give  them 
attention  in  proportion. 

With  best  wishes  to  all  who  have  fol- 
lowed us  thus  far,  whether  they  accom- 
pany us  through  the  year  of  1874,  or  not, 
and  hoping  our  efforts  to  assist  in  "Stall- 
ing an  Apiary"  have  been  productive  of 
some  good,  we  remain,  as  ever,  hopeful 
and  willing  to  labor  for  the  rewards  thai 
another  year  may  have  in  store  for  us. 

North  American  Bek-Kkepers'  Socie- 
ty.— The  next  annual  session  of  this 
society  will  be  held  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
commencing  the  first  Wednesday  in  De- 
cember and  holding  two  or  three  days, 
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NOVICE  »'    GLEANING*  IN  BEE  CT/LTttRE. 


I«    IT    WELL    TO    tNDERTAKE    TO 
W1XTKR  A  ilUEENLESS  COLOST  ? 


WE  {ire  sure  there  are  at  least 
a  few  of  our  readers  who  have 
seriously  asked  themselves  this  ques- 
tion, and,  without  claiming  we  have 
done  it  ourselves,  we  will  tell  you  what 
we  do  know  of  the  matter. 

In  our  experience  in  queen  rearing 
daring  the  past  summer  and  fall,  a  friend 
called  on  us,  and  in  discussing  the  matter 
of  having  young  queens  attacked  by  their 
own  bees/ he  suggested  that  this  almost 
invariably  occurred  during  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  eggs  or  brood  in  the  hive;  and 
that  the  bees  worried  the  queen  because 
she  didn't  lay  eggs  for  them  to  take  care 
of.  Perhaps  we  may  here  remark  that 
our  experiments  did  not  iully  corrobor- 
ate this  theory,  for  we  have  had  queens 
attacked  when  about  ten  or  fifteen  days 
old  even  with  brood  and  eggs  in  the  hive, 
hut  we  think  the  unsealed  brood  helped 
to  prevent  it. 

Well,  we  so  far  fell  in  with  the  idea  that 
we  determined  to  keep  eggs  or  unsealed 
brood  constantly  in  all  of  our  queen  rear- 
ing nuclei,  then  numbering  forty  or  fifty. 
Now  in  case  the  young  queen  be  lost  in 
uny  way,  it  was  plain  that  a  new  one 
would  be  reared,  from  this  brood  or  eggs, 
which  made  it  quite  desirable  that  all 
these  egzs  should  be  furnished  by  our 
.  lioicest.queen;  and  Novice  proposed  the 
Argo  queen  be  kept  furnishing  eggs  con- 
stantly, to  be  taken  as  soon  as  laid  and 
distributed  among  the  fifty  nuclei,  "just 
to  keep  them  busy  enough  to  be  out  of 
mischief." 

"But  you'll  ruin  our  'Argo'  colony,"  pro- 
tests "P.  G." 

O,  no,"  says  Novice  with  animation, 
'  for  we  will  keep  them  supplied  with 
brood  from  other  hives,  and  a  prolific 
queen  like  that  one  will  lay  two  or  three 
thousand  eggs  daily,  when  necessary." 

Accordingly  the  hive  mentioned  was 
deprived  of  all  the  eggs  it  contained  and 
an  empty  worker  comb  interposed  be- 
tween two  brood  combs.  After  about  48 
hours  we  almost  invariably  found  this 
omb  nicely  filled  with  eggs.  Thes« 
combs  when  thus  filled  were  cut  into 
strips  about  2x3  inches,  and  when  p-jt 
into  the  nuclei  were  so  thoroughly  cared 
bal  almost  every  egg  produced  a  bee. 

\  <.  .  ■  <■' .     i in,:'  produces  about  fitty, 

each  slice  adds  to  the  population  of  one 
nucleus  something  like  300  full  blood 
I'lalians.  In  order  to  have  the  comb  of 
t-^iis  taken  cave  of  without,  fail  it  should 
be  inserted  in  the  center  of  the  cluster  of 
be<  - 

Our  combs  will  cut  so  us  to  give  about 
MXteeu  such  pieces,  and  in  order  to  give 
mte  to  each  nucleus  about  ouce  a  week, 
our  "Argo"  queeu  was  obliged  to  lay  over 
'  000  eggs  daily,  which  she  would  do 
readily  if  sealed  brood  was  constantly 
kept  on  each  side  of  the  comb  in  which 
we  wished  the  egc^  deposited, 


Would  all  those  eggs  hare  produced  a 
like  number  of  bees,  had  they  remained 
in  the  hive?  Most  assuredly  not,  but 
where  they  do  go  to,  we  are  not  now  pre- 
pared to  determine.  One  thing  ie  very 
certain,  and  that  is  that  nearly  every 
queen  lays  a  much  larger  number  of  eggs, 
both  in  spring  and  fall,  than  can  be  used 
for  brood,  unless  a  great  part  of  them  be 
taken  care  of  by  other  queenless  colonics, 
or  colonies  containing  queens  that  don't 
lay. 

Perhaps  our  readers  have  remarked 
with  what  eagerness  a  colony,  destitute  of 
eggs  or  brood  from  any  cause,  will  take 
to  a  comb  containing  egg?,  and  how 
Mirely  each  of  these  eggs  will  produce  a 
bee. 

To  get  round  to  the  point  from  which 
we  started,  then  our  course  would  be  to 
winter  a  queenless  colony,  just  as  we  do 
the  rest,  providing  they  contained  suffi- 
cient bees.  As  soon  as  practicable  in 
the  spring  we  would  insert  a  comb  in  the 
cluster  of  a  strong  colony,  just  long 
enough  for  the  queen  to  deposit  a  few 
eggs  in  it,  and  give  this  to  the  destitute 
colony  and  about  once  a  week  repeat  the 
operation,  giving  a  few  more  eggs  each 
time.  Of  course  they  will  rear  a  queen 
which  they  may  keep  until  nearly  time 
for  drones  to  appear,  when  she  should  be 
killed  to  induce  them  to  rear  a  good  one. 
The  colony  from  whieh  the  eggs  are  taken 
surfers  almost  no  loss  at  all  compared 
with  that  sustained  where  combs  contain- 
ing sealed  brood  and  larvae  are  taken ; 
and  likewise  the  queenless  colony  will 
undertake  to  rear  only  so  many  of  the 
eggs  a3  they  can  conveniently  take  care 
or,  whereas  had  sealed  brood  or  larvae 
been  given  them  they  would  many  times 
have  allowed  the  greater  part  of  it  to  per- 
ish. 

It  is  our  opinion  from  the  experiments 
we  have  mentioned  that  one  good  queen 
could  be  made  to  furnish  eggs  thus,  suf- 
ficient to  not  only  keep  up  the  population 
of  one  dozen  colonies,  but  to  slowly 
build  them  up.  We  should  advise  such  a 
course  only  to  those  who  think  it  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  and  handle  bee*, 
admitting,  of  course,  that  by  far  th^ 
easier  way  is  to  have  a  good  queen  in 
every  stock,  but  as  queens  are  sometimes 
lost  in  November  or  the  winter  mucus 
'tis  well  to  consider  what  is  best  to  be 
done  in  such  a  case.  Our  readers  can 
probably  recall  manj  iiialaii>;es  ot  pro- 
ducing good  strong  colonies  of  tbogt? 
found  queenless  in  the  spring,  when  time- 
ly aid  has  been  given.  Getting  eggs  in 
the  combs  is  a  simple  matter,  but  getting 
these  eggs  hatched  into  larvae  by  the 
thousands  in  one  hive,  at  any  desirable 
season    of  the  vear,  is  y«t  an   unsolved 

problem.     See  Problem  No.  12  and  IS. 

♦  «■.  » 

We  expect  to  be  able  to  fureish  back 
numbers  to  all  applicants,  and  the  price 
for  Vol.  I.  will  be  the  same  as  Vol.  II. 
Both  will  he  cent,  with  photograph,  for 
?l.s>0. 
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HER  KEEPERS'  CONVEXTIOXS. 

»EE  KEEPERS'  CONTENTIONS 
zMiy  where  organized  in  your  own  im- 
mediate vicinity,  without  doubt,  should  be 
attended,  and  those  large  affairs,  which 
we  are  expected  to  travel  over  whole 
States  to  reach,  may  be  a  good  idea  for 
those  possessing  ample  means;  but  to 
the  masses,  those  who  keep  bees  as  a 
source  of  income,  and  not  for  pastime 
merely,  we  should  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mend some  other  investment  of  the 
money,  so  far  as  money  is  concerned. 
How  much  real  good  have  conventions 
accomplished  ?  The  National  Conven- 
tion at  Cincinnati  was  well  worth  the  in- 
vestment to  see  Mr.  Langstroth  and  hear 
him  speak,  but  a  vast  amount  of  time 
was  wasted  in  useless  controversy  scarce- 
ly pertaining  to  bee  culture.  At  Cleve- 
land we  really  cannot  find  that  all  the 
good  accomplished,  was  sufficient  to 
overbalance  the  injury  done  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  erroneous  theories ;  and  at 
Indianapolis  there  seems  to  have  been 
nothing  left  but  patent  hive  men  and 
theorists  who  had  as  little  acquaintance 
with  bees  or  bee  culture,  as  the  late  N.  Y. 
Farmers'  Club  had  with  farming,  and  still 
worse,  no  one  seems  to  have  discovered 
their  mistakes  ia  time  to  prevent  their 
going  out  before  the  world  through  the 
press.  Candor  compels  us  to  go  so  far  as 
to  state  of  the  numerous  reports  of  dif- 
ferent conventions  sent  us,  (for  which  we 
hereby  tender  our  thanks),  that  we  have 
found  nothing  contained  in  them  suf- 
ficiently new  or  important  to  entitle  it  to 
a  place  in  "Gleanings,"  unless  we  except 
the  address  of  Mr.  Qninby,  alluded  to  in 
ou*  March  number.  The  expense  of  at- 
tending distant  Conventions  would  gen- 
erally much  more  than  cover  the  cost  of 
all  the  Bee  Journals  published — perhaps 
Langstroth' s  andQuinby's  work  besides — 
and  we  must  think  a  careful  perusal  of 
these  wouid  be  a  more  profitable  invest- 
ment of  the  money. 

Ose  of  the  health  journals  has  an  arti- 
cle on  the  adulteration  of  sugar.  Now 
the  only  part  of  it  that  concerns  us  is  the 
possibility  that  our  A  coffee  sugar  may  be 
other  than  chemically  pure,  say  ninety- 
nine  per  cent.  pure.  We  can  eoneeive  of 
no  substance  with  which  it  could  be 
adulterated,  having  the  taste  of  sugar  or 
no  taste  at  all,  having  the  appearance  of 
sugar,  and  being  at  the  same  time  per- 
fectly soluble  in  water ;  and  shall  accord- 
ingly consider  it  safe  bee  food,  for  all 
times,  places  and  under  all  circumstances. 
Some  of  these  "Health  Journals"  in  their 
anxiety  to  secure  patients  for  their  "Insti- 
tutes "  make  queer  discoveries. 


Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that 
our  article  on  Conventions  was  written 
and  sent  to  the  printers  for  last  month's 
Journal,  but  was  crowded  out.  Mr. 
King's  report  of  the  Michigan  Bee  Keep- 
era'  Association,  in  some  respects,  would 
rather  corroborate  our  opinion  of  their 
value.  If  there  is  no  misprint  about  it. 
Pres.  Bingham  in  his  address  said  : 

"Patent  right  men  were  that  class  of 
persons  who  have  made  bee  culture  what 
it  now  is,  as  a  pursuit,  and  were  the  first 
to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  profita- 
ble bee  keeping.  Yet  they  are  misrepre- 
sented, abused  and  maligned  by  a  class  of 
persons  of  which is  the  represen- 
tative type,  who  are  a  hundred  times 
more  unprincipled  than  the  patent  right 
men  themselves." 

And  before  he  gets  eight  lines  further, 
in  the  same  strain,  he  eloquently  sums  up 
thus : 

"And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Sim- 
ply this,  that  bee  culture  as  an  occupa- 
tion, is  a  failure.  This  is  no  idle  assump- 
tion. Statistics  afford  ample  proof  of 
this.  Ninety,  ef  every  one  hundred  per- 
sons, who  keep  bees,  have  utterly  failed. 
Nine  out  of  the  other  ten,  will  no  more  ' 
than  pay  expenses,  while  the  remaining 
one  is  moi-eor  less  successful." 

Mr.  B.  was  certain!}'  driving  vehement- 
ly at  some  idea,  and  we  should  gn*e  it  as 
above  to  our  readers  as  Problem  No.  19, 
were  we  not  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  re- 
lates to  bee  culture  at  all.  If  patent 
hive  men  have  made  our  pursuit  what  it 
now  is,  and  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hun- 
dred (bee  keepers  not  "patent"  men) 
"don't  pay  expenses,"  why  — — ,  but  we 
give  it  up;  our  readers  will  have  to 
"puzzle"  it  out  for  themselves. 

The  first  subscriber  on  our  books, 
for  1874,  is  Adam  Grim,  who  has 
netted  $22,000  in  fire  years.  The 
next  is  R.  Wilkin,  Cadiz,  Ohio,  we 
don't  know  how  much  he  baa  realized 
from  bees,  but  do  know  he  has  a  pleasant 
way  of  paying  cash  down  on  some  pretty 
large  bills  for  queens,  etc.  Now  as  we 
have  no  idea  that  our  pages  would  contain 
the  list  of  successful  ones,  we  would  re- 
spectfully solicit  the  names  of  all  of  our 
subscribers  who  have  lost  money  in  bee 
keeping  during  the  last  five  years.  Tell 
us  all  about  it  and  we'll  give  you  a  depart- 
ment, and  call  it  "Repository  of  Blasted 
Hopes."  If  it  don't  unfold  some  tales  of 
"deeds  to  make  and  use,"  our  name  ain't  — 

"Now,  Mr.  Novice,  if  you  don't  stop, 
there  won't  be  any  room  for  'Heads  of 
Grain'  this  month.' 

"Never  mind  we  are  soon  to  have  our 
paper  larger,  to  make  room  for  those 
'Blasted  Hopes.'  and  then ," 
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Imagine  Novice's  consternation  at  find- 
ing the  types  in  the  A.  B.  J.  careless- 
ly allowed  to  make  him  say  he  had  '"more 
friends  than  he  desired,"  when  it  should 
have  read  deserved  '. 


After  the  'cider'  colony  had  dwindled 
down  to  less  than  a  pint  of  bees  and  were 
evidently  near  their  demise,  they  were 
handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  P. 
ft.,  at  her  earnest  solicitation,  and  they 
are  now  humming  merrily"  under  the  com- 
bined effects  of  clean  dry  comb,  candy, 
sugar  syrup,  and  a  warm  room.  "We  pro- 
pose to  follow  their  adventures,  should 
they  survive  long  enough  to  meet  with 
anv. 

Should  we  offer  chxomoe  and  the  like 
as  premiums,  some  might  be  induced  to 
take  our  little  Journal  on  that  account, 
and  not  for  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 
This  we  would  not  have,  much  as  we 
would  like  to  see  its  circulation  increas- 
ed, and  when  it  can  not  still  continue  to 
make  its  way  simply  on  account  of  its 
value  to  bee  keepers,  we  will  "bow  and 
retire,"  still  having  full  confidence  in  the 
discriminative  appreciation  of  our  Amer- 
ican people. 

- — . — • «<  » — - — 

Ix  our  notice  of  the  Bee  Keepers' 
■Journal  in  our  Jan.  No.,  ^e  mentioned 
that  it  was  to  be  hoped  the  "patent  hive 
feature"  might  be  removed,  and  we  are 
now  happy  to  state  that  such  is  the  case. 
See  advertisement.  Chromo's  are  cer- 
lainly  less  objectionable,  when  tit  optional 
with  the  subscriber  whether  they  have 
them  or  net,  and  as  the  National  Agri- 
culturist anil  Bee  Journal  is  offered  for 
$1.00,  withou  any  premium  we  consider 
it  quite  low,  for  so  pretty  a  family   paper. 


<  in:  index  to  Vol.  I,  of  'Gleanings, 
will  be  given  in  our  Circular  and  Price 
List  for  1874,  which  will  be  issued  this 
month.  It  will  be  mailed  to  all  subscri- 
bers as  soon  as  out,  and  will  lie  sent  to 
any  one  else  on  application. 

Nov;  21.— "P.  Gr."  insists  that  the  bees 
should  have  been  housed  before  this 
severe  winterv  weather,  but  Novice  says 
there  has  been  no  suitable  weather  for 
moving  them,  and  that  just  as  soon  as  the 
hives  are  dry  again  he  will  fix  them  all 
nicely. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  "Glean- 
ings'  will  be  considerably  enlarged,  be- 
sides being  printed  with  new  type 
rpvess,  and  on  new  paper,  for  1874,  we 
shall  furnish  it  for  only  fifty  cents,  in 
clubs  of  ten  or  over.  Any  one  sending 
us  ten  names  at  75  cents  each  can,  of 
course,  retain  $2.50  for  their  trouble,  and 
all  over  50c.  eaeh.  for  any  additional  num- 
ber" Additions  to  clubs  may  be  made  at 
any  time,  and  when  the  number  reaches 
ten,  we  will  credit  the  amount  that  has 
been  sent  us  over  50c.  each. 


Should  any  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  bees  destitute  of  adequate  food  for 
winter  when  this  reaches  them,  we  should 
advise  using  plain  candy.  Mr.  Wilken,  of 
Cadiz,  O.,  has  just  paid  us  a  visit,  and 
among  many  valuable  items  given  us,  he 
mentioned  that  he  had  frequently  saved 
colonies  even  in  midwinter  under  circunr 
stances  like  the  following:  An  old  Qua- 
ker had  two  colonies  in  December  that 
had  stores  insufficient  to  last  them  a 
month,  and  had  left  them  to  their  fate,  as 
he  couldn't  "fuss  to  feed  them."  As  Mr. 
W.  was  pressed  for  time,  he  proposed  to 
save  both,  for  one  of  them  asfpayment  in 
the  spring,  which  proposition  was  readily 
accepted.  We  think  a  dollar's  worth  was 
purchased,  the  hives  were  inverted,  ami 
the  sticks  pushed  between  the  combs:  the 
two  colonies  being  placed  in  a  cellar,  of 
course.  Our  friend  saw  no  more  of  them 
until  the  following  summer,  when  he  found 
both  had  swarmed  and  all  were  doing 
well.  The  owner  gladly  paid  him  for  can- 
dy and  trouble,  and  went  his  way  rejoi 
cing.  Mr.  W.  was  unable  to  add  that  (so 
far  as  he  had  observed)  candy  stores  wen- 
a  preventive  of  the  bee  disease,  although 
his  experiments  have  been  only  with  Sttch 
as  had  partially  enough  huney  to  winter. 
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hi:.  Chase's  Second  Receipt  Book  h  a 
considerable  pari  of  it  devoted  to  bee 
keeping,  and  the  author  has  been  wise  in 
securing!:  arjrieles  from  only  those  who 
have  been  siicc^ssfnl  in  the  pursuit.  We 
would  suggest  that  Sirs.  Tupper's  prize 
essaf,  before  being  eopied  further,  bo 
thoroughly  revised,  by  herself,  up  to  the 
times,  as  it  was  wi  it t <■  n  many  years  ago. 
Cot  lion's  article  is  for  the  mo-t  part 
quite  safe  and  reliable,  but  bis  statement 
tliat  "A  swarm  of  bees  pin  in  a  clean 
hive,  will  build  their  own  comb  and  do 
much  bettor,  than  a  .-warm  put  into  a  liivo 
with  the  combs  already  built,"  is  rather  a 
irrave  error  and  one  calculated  to  do 
much  mischief.  A  Hew  swarm  will  fre- 
quently gather  ten  poinds  or  more  of 
honey  the  day  after  being  hired,  if  they 
have  combs  in  which  they  can  store  it.  and 
ihe  queen  will  also  nearly  fill  a  comb  with 
eggs  in  the  same  time,  giving  them  a 
great  start  in  advance  of  those  having  no 
comb.  We  cannot  see  how  a  single  ex- 
periment ever  made,  with  two  swarma 
coming  out  on. the  same  day,  could  have 
given  a  result  unfavorable  to  the  hive 
furnished  combs.  A«  the  Colonel  used 
movable  comb  hives,  we  can't  account  for 
his  want  of  experience  in  the  matter.  As 
Miss  Katie  Grimm's  experience  with  the 
extractor  is  given  in  another  place  there 
is  a  chance  for  the  Dr's.  readers  to  give 
modem  bee  keeping  something  like  its 
just  dues  after  all.  We  really  believe  the 
book  contain-  nearly  all  the  iruly  valua- 
ble receipt."  afloat.  Trice.  ■ .  Ad- 
dress Dr.  A.  W.  Chaser  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

In  the  liurdl  Neio  VbrJtcr,  of  Sept, 
-7th,  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  attempts  to  justi- 
fy his  course  iu  advising  retaliation  a>  a 

remedy  against  bee  keepers,  whose  bees 
arc  supposed  to  have  injured  neighbors 
fruits.  He  advises  to  plant  the  milkweed, 
that  the  bece  may  be  ensnared  thereby 
and  the  hive-  thus  decimated  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  "give  out."  etc.,  etc.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  folly  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, which  would  almost  parallel  that 
of  "removing  the  meetinghouse"  because 
an  offensive,  deceased  snake  lay  behind 
it,  is  it  not.  strange  that  a  man  with  Pro/. 
written  before  his  name,  should  imagine 
that,  neighborhood  troubles  of  that  kind, 
would  be  peacefully  adjusted  by  such 
measures  as  poisoning  each  others  bees 
by  "fly poison."  (cobalt   and  arsenic),  and 


that  retaliation  would  not  follow  retalia- 
tion, until  a  case  resulted  that  could  Only 
Med  by  the  law,  and.  as  often  hap- 
pens,  the  States  prison  walls  might  close 
about  one.  or  both  of  the  parties  We 
fee]  confident  that  the  very  persons  Prof. 
Riley  cites,  would  be  reasonable,  and  fair 
could  they  be  brought  to  talk  over  the 
matter  in  a  friendly  manner.  We  bee. 
keepers.  I'rof.  J!.,  are  fur  the  most  part 
certainly  an  independent  and  reasonable 
people,  and  whenever  our  bees  are  annoy- 
ing our  neighbors  we  will  make  good  tho 
damages  and  take  prompt  measures  to 
abate  the  trouble.  Bees  in  our  locality 
do. not  injure  fruit,  although  many  seem 
to  think  they  do.  The  matter  has  already 
been  discussed  ee  much  that  wo   have  no 

room  for  more  of  it  here. 

■  '■""■'■>■  i — — — ■— — — 

HUMBUGS    AXn    SWINDLES     PER. 
TAIMXG  TO  BEi:  (II.TIRE. 

Wo  respectfully  solicit  the  aid  of  our 
friends  in  conducting  this  department,  and 
would  consider  it  a  favor  to  have  them  send 
us  all  circulars  that  haye  a  deceptive  appear- 
ance. The  greatest  care  will  beat  all  time? 
maintained  to  prevent  injustice  being  done 
any  one.] 


r  ]  If.  BOUGT<  >N,  IUiopolis,  TIL.  ami 
L^f  Q  Willi!.  King,  Franklin,  Ey.,  are 
complained  of  r^  having  received  money 
for  queen-  and  refusing  to  answer  letters 
of  inquiry  relating  thereto.  In  answer  to 
our  letters  of  inquiry.  Mr.  Boughton 
makes  no  reply,  and  as  tho  Bee  Keeper* 
Magaztm  has  given  him  the  position  he 
has  earned  for  himself,  we  drop  him. 
Will  R.  King  answers  at  length  and  we 
■j;*  e  ihe.  following  extracts  from  his  letter : 
"In  reply  1  would  Say  that  I  sold  a  large 
r  .i  queens  in  tic  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  IS7J  :  very  many  of  my  orders  I. 
filled  the  fourth  and  fifth  time,  complaints 
coming  that  the  queens  died  in  the  cage 
before  being  released,  fob.,  Ac.  Some 
said  that  they  arrived  dead,  others  that 
they  were  so  near  dead  that  they  died  be- 
being  introduced,  &c.  Ac.  Several 
sent  what  purported  to  he  statements' of 
Post  Masters  and  Express  Agents,  certify- 
ing that  they  were  dead,  or  dying,  or 
going  to  die,  or  did  die,  or  might,  could,  or 
should  have  died,  Ac,  Ac.  All  such  com- 
plaints were  listened  to  attentively,  and 
more  and  more  queens  were  sent.  I  bo- 
came  suspicious  that  I  was  being  played 
off  on:  and  it  .turned  out  that  some 'of 
these  so-railed  certificates  of  1'.  Ms.  and 
express  agents,  purporting  to  be  signed 
by  the  same  parties,  were  in  fact  written 
in  different  hands,  Ac.  I  feel  fully  satisfied 
that  I  was  swindled  out.  of  at  least  2§fl 
nice,  pure  queens." 

Mr.  K.  goo«  on  with  much  more  in    the 
same   style,    says  he   never  received  any 
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money  sent  by  mail  unless  letters  were 
registered,  etc.  Now  can  any  one  for  an 
instant  think  so  badly  of  our  bee  keep- 
ing friends  as  to  believe  that  there  are 
those  among  us  who  would  send  tor 
queens  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  after  they 
had  received  one  in  good  order.  Our  ex- 
perience has  been  quite  the  contrary. 
Not  a  dollar  has  been  lost  so  far  as  we 
can  learn  out  of  over  $200  sent  for 
queens.  Our  customers  have  been  more 
patient  and  forbearing  than  we  could  ex- 
pect, and  in  a  few  cases  when  queens 
were  lost  directly,  by  our  own  careless- 
ness, we  really  felt  ashamed  of  ourselves 
on  receipt  of  kind  and  courteous  letters 
informing  us  of  the  mishaps,  without  im- 
plying in  the  least  that  we  were  expected 
to  make  good,  losses  occasioned  by  our 
blunders.  It  has  been  our  impression  for 
the  last  year,  from  the  tone  of  letters  re- 
ceived, that  our  people  have  been  so 
abused,  humbugged  and  imposed  upon, 
that  when  they  do  send  money  by  mail, 
they  hardly  expect  to  be  treated  as  a 
fellow-being.  The  evidence  against  Mr. 
K.  (see  A.  B.  J.  for  Oet,  page  — )  is  at 
present  much  stronger  than  any  that  he 
can  bring  against  our  friends  who  read 
The  Bee  Journals. 


HOMEY  COIXMJT. 

W  HAVE  300  or  400  lbs.  of  nice  Bass- 
w«  wood  honey  that  I  will  deliver  at  the 
depot  for  18c,  and  100  lbs.  of  dark  honey 
for  1 6c.       Hinby  Palmer,  Hart,  Mich. 

Machine  extracted  honey  has  sold  with 
me  first-rate  so  far.  I  hare  sold  since 
July  between  7000  and  8000  lbs.  With  the 
exception  of  about  two  bbls.  it  was  all  put 
up  in  1  and  2  lb.  jars  and  in  &  lb.  jelly 
tumblers.  Of  the  latter  only  a  small 
quantity,  of  course.  I  have  a  first-rate 
retail  trade  for  machine  extracted  honey 
and  I  am  sure  that  in  a  short  time  the  ex- 
tracted honey  will  be  the  only  honey  call- 
ed for.  In  a  shew  window  I  have  an  as- 
sortment of  differont  jars  of  honey  all 
put  up  at  the  same  time  and  from  the 
same  lot,  hence  the  same  honey;  some  of 
the  honey  has  crystalized  perfectly  white, 
other  jars  next  to  those  crystalized  ones, 
or  above  or  below  them,  are  perfectly 
clear  yet.  What  is  the  reason  for  this 
difference.  Remember  the  jars  being 
closed  in  the  same  manner,  keeps  them 
alike  air-tight,  of  course.  1  wish  to 
answer  that  question  so  often  asked, 
"Why  does  that  jar  of  honey  eandy  and 
the  one  next  to  it  does  not,"  a  little  more 
satisfactorily  than  with  my  present  "don't 
know."  I  don't  remember  of  having  seen 
*he  question  of  crystalization  discussed 
in  a  Bee  Journal,  and  it  will  interest  all 
to  let  the  knowing  ones  come  out  on  that, 
topic.  C.  H.  Mctii,  Cincinnati,  O. 

We  at  one  time  found  the  candying  pro- 
cess a  great  drawback  to  the  sale  of 
honey,  but  now  really  think  it  an  advan- 
tage, and  our  customers,  too,  have  learn- 
ed t'o  consider  that  which  caadiea  first,  the 


be.-it  honey,  "lis  true  it  is  some  trouble 
to  get  it  out  of  barrels  when  in  the  solid 
state,  but  we  manage  to  get  our  barrels 
into  the  cellar  of  our  store,  near  the  hot 
air  furnace,  before  frosty  night3,  where  it 
never  gets  colder  than  about  50°.  We  fill 
jars  from  these  barrels  with  facility  by 
means  of  a  molasses  gate,  filKng  several 
dozen  at  a  time,  as  they  may  be  needed. 
These  jars  of  honey  candy,- of  course,  as 
soon  as  they  are  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  30  or  40  ;  but  this  we  care  little  about 
for  we  can  at  any  time  restore  it  to  iu 
original  appearance  and  flavor  by  melting 
it.  The  most  convenient  way  of  doing 
this  in  our  own  family,  we  have  found,,  is 
to  place  the  jar  for  several  hours  on  the 
reservoir  of  our  Stewart  stove,  or  if  some 
honey  be  wanted  in  a  hurry,  the  cap  and 
rubber  is  removed  from  the  jar  which  is 
then  placed  in  the  back  oven  ;  should  the 
honey  be  too  thin  and  need  "ripening"  it 
can  be  brought  to  any  desired  consistency 
by  continuing  the  process,  and  we  must 
confess  to  a  weakness  for  clover  honey  so 
thick  that  it  requires  to  be  handled  with 
a  knife  in  very  cold  weather.  Our  chil- 
dren make  a  very  beautiful  candy  ot  honey 
in  the  same  way,  working  it  osthey  do 
molasses  candy.  As  we  can  not  give  Mr. 
Muth  a  single  idea  as  to  why  one  jar  of 
honey  candies  sooner  than  another,  we'll 
stop. 

I  have  about  400  pounds  basswood  honey, 
extracted  and  in  good  order,  all  stored  in 
jars  from  10  to  50  pounds. .  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  sell  it  at  18  cents  net  cash. 
My  honey  is  thick  and  I  do  not  see  how- 
anyone  can  have  better. 

Joseph  Dctfelkb,  Wequioek,  Wis, 
. —   <  ^  »  — 

LrCK  IV  BEE  KEEPING. 

f^j^O  W.  sir.  I  want  to  tell  you  there  li  such 
Ivi!  a  thing  as  luck  in  keeping  bees  :  th«sy 
as  «  may  be  managed  ever  so  well  and  then 
bad  luok  comes  in.  I  will  tell  you  how  it 
happened.  I  bad  some  of  my  best  Italian 
stocks  close  to  my  house  and  treated  as  you 
gave  in  "Gleanings"  for  winter.  The  very 
best  stock  was  stole  right  from  under  my 
window,  last  Sunday  night.  I  felt  as  bad 
about  it  as  I  should  if  it  had  been  one  of  my 
horses.  Now,  Mr.  N.,  if  your  tea-kettln 
feeder  is  not  patented  I  wigh  you  would  tell 
us  how,  and  with  what,  you  keep  the 
syrup  from  running  too  fast  for  the  bees  to 
take  away.  M.  Richaedsox. 

Port  Colborne,  Canada. 

We  are  really  sorry  fop  our  friend  arul 
can  offer  no  remedy  unle*3  it  be  to  make 
the  high  board  fence  around  the  Apiary. 
thief  proof  as  wall  as  wind  proof.  If 
'twere  possible  to  tell  who  were  the  un- 
principled depredators  could  not  they  be 
told  kindly  that  we  would  give  them  the 
honey  twice  over  rather  than  have  them 
destroy  our  choice  Italians.  We  feel  sure 
their  better  feelings  might  be  appealed  to. 
Our  friend  has  not  tried  the  tea-kettle 
feeder  we  think.  Atmospheric  pressure 
keeps  them  from  leakiug,  on  the  same 
Driuciple  that  a  small  mouthed  vial  will 
fiold  water  when  inverted. 

— ...,  ■     «i  a»  m — • *•*•' 

Latest—  $?ov.  2Z — Bee?  are  nicely  housed. 


K0V10B  i       GLXA*1NG!(  IK  B2B  CULTUJLK, 
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HEADS  OF  GRAIN   FROM   DIFFER- 
ENT FIELDS. 

^O.  108.— In  your  bee  bonse,  in  winter, 
what  is  the  exact  temperature  you 
would  constantly  maintain,  if  possible? 
The  temperature  of  the  general  atmosphere 
outside  of  the  hives,  I  mean,  with  the  tops 
tiff.  Hosmer  lays  stress  on  having  all  under 
ventilation  doted.  He  lays  so  much  stress  up- 
on this,  that  one  might  hastily  conclude  that 
a  perfectly  tight-fitting  ibottom  is  what  he 
advocates— what  he  uses  successfully.  My 
knowledge  of  physiology  and  chemistry 
teaches  me  that  in  every  instance,  a  perfect- 
ly tight  hive — an  air  tight  hive— would  fill  up 
with  the  tsarhonic  odd  gas,  from  the  breath  of 
tbe  bees.  G.  C.  Corbin,  M.  D-. 

St.  Johns,  Mich. 

Our  correspondent  need  be  under  no 
apprehensions  that  Mr.  Hosmer's  hives 
will  fill  up  with  carbonic  acid,  for,  as  they 
are  of  the  "American  persuasion,"  there 
•will  be  ample  room  for  all  gases  to  crawl 
out  or  in  through  the  innumerable  crevices, 
even  when  closed  as  best  they  can  be. 
Our  bees  are  usually  quitest  at  about  40°. 

Nc.  109.-  How  shall  I  free  combs  from  old 
pollen?  Will  the  bees  do  it  themselves? 
How  to  separate  the  old  bees  from  the  young 
so  as  to  have  nearly  all  young  bees  in  the  hive 
at  the  beginning  of  winter.  All  my  hives  are 
two  story  and  both  stories  are  now  filled  with 
bees.  The  lower  story  will  not  afford  suffi- 
cient room  for  all  the  bees  and  10  sheets  of 
comb.  The  upper  story,  of  course,  I  shall 
remove  as  soon  as  honey  ceases. 

J.  H.  Wiison.  Lexington,  Texas. 

September  1st,  1873. 

Novice  says  yonr  large  amount  of  pollen 
is  the  secret  of  the  large  number  of  bees, 
and  that  you  should  save  both  by  ail 
mean?.  Give  the  upper  story  a  queen 
and  plenty  of  stores  and  they  will  do  as 
well  as  the  other.  Our  bees  always  use 
their  pollen  in  spring,  besides  usually 
large  amounts  of  flour  or  meal.  This  is 
one  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable 
that  both  upper  and  lower  story  should 
constitute  a  complete  hive  when  need  be, 
a  la  simplicity. 

No.  110. — If  hives  are  kept  sbaded  from  the 
sun,  are  combs  apt  to  break  down  in  frames 
11  inches  deep  by  17X-  wide?  (from  front  t-o 
rear).  J.  Bfmis kroner,  Jr",  Kimbolton,  0. 
Although  there  would  be  other  objec- 
tions to  a  frame  so  deep,  (see  Prob.  No. 
4  and  Heads  of  Grain  No.  22),  we  should 
liars  uo  fear  of  combs  breaking  dowa 
from  the  cause  mentioned.  W-  e  have 
never  bad  combs  meit  down  but  on  one 
occasion,  and  theu  the  hive  ft-ns  an  Amer- 
ican painted  dflrk  brown,  nearly  black, 
and  was  without  ^baue.  Afu-r  paiuting 
til.:  tamo  hive  white,  we  had  no  trouble, 
although  left  in  the  same  situation. 

No-  111.— I  wish  to  knew  where  silver  hull- 
ed buekwhent  can  be  got  on  fair terms  tbis 
fall,  for  seed  next  season.  Bees  almost  all 
died  iu  tbis  section  last  winter,  I  only  saved 
i.>nestst-nd  out  of  forty.  Bought  a  few  in  the 
spring  and,  having  plenty  of  c  'rub,  have  in- 
vi  eased  to  82  stands.  Hope  to  have  better 
■access  wintering  tins  time. 

JoxateaS  Smith,  Willow  Branch,  Ind. 

Will  some  one  tell  us  whether  the  silver 
hulled  is  any  better  than  the  common  for 
bees.  We  have  an  impression  of  having 
heard  that  its  value  has  been  over  esti- 
mated. We  have  now  only  one  word  of 
advice  to  those  having  lost  beo-  wintering: 


No.  112.— Friend  Novice :— What  doe*   it 
mean,  a  queen  that  does  not  lay  an  egg; 
there  is  neither  brood  nor  eggs  in  tbe  hive- 
M.  Kafp,  Poe,  0„  Sept.  12th. 

It  probably  means  they  are  short  of 
stores.  Give  them  at  once  enough  syrup 
to  make  them  feel  good,  i.  e,  fill  up  their 
combs  nicely  and  if  her  majesty  don't 
straight-way  make  a  whole  comb  "sparkle" 
with  eggs  it  is  because  she  is  bad.  The 
former  is  most  generally  the  trouble,  how- 
ever, at  this  season. 

No.  113.— I  think  I  eould  help  yon  on  the 
pollen  question,  if  we  lived  near  each  other, 
by  swapping  combs,  as  I  have  a  superabund- 
ance of  it.  Perhaps  if  you  would  raise  an 
acre  of  hemp  every  year,  your  bees  would 
gather  enough  pollen  in  the  fall  to  supply 
their  wants  the  next  spring.  I  have  heard 
that  if  bees  are  fed  syrup  on  brown  (rye  and 
Indian)  bread  crusts  they  will  eat  all  the  soft 
part  of  the  bread.  Perhaps  that  might  be  fed 
m  dull  weather  as  a  substitute  for  pollen. 
8.  Rowell,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Many  thanks  Mr.  R.  We  shall  certain- 
ly try  the  hemp  next  season,  and  wa  hav« 
made  experiments,  without  succeES,  simi- 
lar to  the  last.  Has  any  one  else  ever 
known  bees  to  use  brown  bread  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  pollen.  We  should  like  to  send 
the  $5.00  to  some  one. 

No.  114.— Friend  "Novice"  i—  The  pins,  to 
designate  the  condition  of  the  stocks  to 
which  the  queen-rearing  cards  are  attached, 
as  suggested  in  the  last  number  of  "Glean- 
ings" answer  a  very  good  purpose,  so  far  a* 
two  of  tbe  centers  are  concerned.  But  for 
the  center  of  the  circle  of  figures,  I  prefer  ft 
tinned  tack  and  two  small  pieoes  of  ainc,  or 
brass,  one  of  them  a  trifle  longer  than  the 
other,  and  arranged  like  the  hands  of  a  clock. 
Let  the  shortest  one  indicate  the  year  and 
the  longest  the  day  of  the  month  a  queen  was 
approved.  For  instance,  supposing  a  queen 
was  reared  during  the  season  of  '72.  then  let 
the  shortest  index  point  to  the  figure  2,  if 
during  '73,  let  it  point  to  the  figure  3,  and  so 
on.  In  that  way  the  cards,  as  now  printed, 
can  be  made  to  indicate  the  age  of  the  queen 
until  the  year  1901,  and  by  that  time  some  one 
may  study  up  something  better,  and  perhaps, 
have  it  patented.  J*4}f  es  Bolin,  West  Lodi,  O. 
We  had  thought  of  your  device  but 
considered  it  rather  expensive,  and  feared 
'twould  get  "out  of  kilter."  Wo  would 
suggest  that  one  of  the  bent  pins  be  put 
anywhere  in  the  hive  to  designate  the 
year.  Imagination  can  suppose  figures 
around  it  like  a  clock  dial,  and  we  keep 
record  thus:  Straight  up,  of  course  in- 
dicates 12,  and  slanting  slight !y  to  the 
right,  1  ;  horizontally  to  the  right  would 
mean  3,  and  a  little  above  horizontal,  2; 
while  below  horizontal  a  little,  would  be 
4,  and  so  on.  The  four  positions  up, 
down,  right  and  left,  heing  plain  at  a 
glance,  a  slight  inclination  from  anv  one 
of  these  positions  would  indicate  the  re- 
maining  eight  numbers,  with  little  danger 
of  mistaking,  especially  after  some  prac- 
tice Tbis  is  an  important  item,  fo:  such 
records  might  be  used  to  indicate  num- 
bers for  a  variety  of  purposes,  for  in- 
stance: our  friend  Shaw  desires  to  in- 
dicate tbe  hive  from  which  be  takes  brood 
to  rear  queens  ;  as  bis  apiary  consists  of 
over  100  colonies,  two  pins  might  be  used 
aide  by  side,  and  reading  tbe  numbers 
designated  as  we  read  figures,  we  would 
have  33  by  turning  both  to  the  right,  29 
by  tnrning  both  In  the  left,  €3  by  turning 
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the  first  straight  down  and  the  second  to 
the  right,  and  so  ou.  On  the  first,  the 
positions  11  and  12  would  not  be  used, 
unless  we  chose  to  go  over  100,  and  per- 
haps 10  should  always  be  read  as  naught. 
We  hardly  need  add  that  the  practice  of 
marking  hives  up  with  a  pencil  is  untidy, 
and  besides  a  pencil  is  not  always  at  hand. 

No.  IIS'.— I  put  into  winter  quarters  last 
Nov.,  108  good  colonies  of  bees  in  good  condi- 
lion  and  came  out  with  2-1  pretty  good  colonies 
and  22  iu  a  weak  condition.  The  24  gave  us 
3500  lbs.  of  honey,  nearly  all  out  of  the 
comb,  and  increased  them  to  32,  A  little 
after  the  middle  of  the  hooey  harvest  we 
smothered  2  of  the  best  ones  and  got  no  in- 
crease from  them.  I  have  now  TO  colonies 
and  4Q0O  lbs.  of  honey  in  all,  of  the  best 
duality  we  ever  had  ;  we  have  sold  about  2 500 
lbs.  of  it  at  an  average  of  about  21  cents  per 
pound.  My  bee  house  is  a  seeond  story,  with 
paw  dust  walls  14  inches  thick  and  well  ven- 
tilated. I  think  bttd honey  was  the  cause  of 
our  loss.  P.  W-  McFathiok, 

Carthage,  Ind. 

We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent 
for  two  reasons.  First  because  he  really 
has  done  exceedingly  well,  and  secondly 
because  Mitchell,  in  his  1)1  rector)/,  gives 
an  account  of  what  agrees  in  name,  state 
and  many  particulars  with  the  above  ;  yet 
Ac  states  the  result  was  obtained  from 
dghi  stocks  instead  of  forty-six.  finite  a 
difference  Mr.  M.,  yet  we  don't  know  but 
"(were  wrong  to  expect  truth  from  vou  at 
all. 

No.  116.—  1  think  you  are  a  little  too  strong 
nn  yourtyrup  theory  for  winter  food,  anil  if 
rny  bees  winter  as  well  this  year  as  tiiey  did 
the  last  two  years,  1  shall  most  certainly  con- 
vert you  to  mv  straw  mat  arrangement.  I. 
'lon't  feed  at  all,  except  in  particular  cases  of 
course  ;  and  even  the  stimulating  in  spring, 
outside  of  rye  flour,  I  have  never  done  with 
satisfaction.  ;The  uncapping  of  a  comb  occa- 
sionally suits  me  muchbetter. 

■  C.F.  Mum,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Supposing  syrup  no  "belter  winter  food 
than  honey  (we  think  all  agree  that  'tis 
just  as  good,)  the  great  saving,  owing  to 
the  difference  in  price,  would  always,  we 
think,  lead  prudent  beekeepers  to  use  the 
Mtgar.  We  "are  already  converted  to  Mr. 
M.'s  straw  mats  as  a  means  of  keeping 
the  bees  dry  and  warm,  and  they  may 
serve  a  better  purpose  than  the  cloth  quilt, 
but  we  have  always  considered  them 
about  their  equivalent.  We  have  an  im- 
pressiontlmt  straw  mats  arc  untidy  ami 
•■'re  always  scattering  straws  about.  Is  it 
not  so  V  The  colony  mentioned  under 
Heads  of  drain  No.  69,  that  we  wintered 
ou  less  than  1  lb.  of  food  per  month,  was 
packed  all  over  with  line  swamp  ha}'  and 
kept  in  the  cellar  right  beside  our  cider 
barrel.  As  we  expected  them  to  be  out 
of  food  before  New  Year's,  we  tapped 
daily  on  the  hive  (?)  to  see  if  they  re- 
sponded, and  to  our  astonishment,  thej 
did  this  promptly  until  the  last  of  March. 
and  then  when  sot  out  had  nearly  all  of 
their  one  comb  of  sealed  honey,  given 
them  hi' November.  There  was  less  than 
a  quart  of  bees  in  the  fall,  and  few  if  any 
more  in  the  spring,  but  they  built  up 
eventually  to  a  fine  colony.  We  attempt- 
ed to  winter  our  whole  apiary  of  10  colo- 
nies, the  winter  after,  in  the  same  way, 
only  we  didn't  use  the  hay.     We  lost  all 


but  1 1  with  the  bee  cholera.  We  have 
many  times  since  wondered  whether  the 
bay  possessed  some  rare  virtue,  or  if  the 
"tapping"  may  not  have  hail  some  talis- 
manic  effect.  If- we  remember  aright.,  not 
a  dozen  dead  bees  were  found  on  the  bot- 
tom board,  but  alter  their  first  flight  so 
many  bees  were  missing  we  feared  the 
few  remaining  yoiiug  bees  would  never 
get  strong,  but  they  did.  We  think  the 
diverse  reports  in  regard  td  Spring  feeding 
come  about  because  the  condition  of  the 
colonies  differ;  with  one  containing  ''lots 
of  pollen,'1  lavish  feeding  produces  hosts 
of  young  bees  ;  but  where  pollen  is  want- 
ing, feeding  with  honey  or  syrup  does  Ut- 
ile good,  live  meal,  or  anything  they 
will  iake  in  lieu  of  pollen,  always  gives 
abundance  of  brood.      Are  we  right? 

We  "extract  the  following  from  the 
Chicago  Honey  Co.'s  circular.  If  they 
are  not  entirely  in  the  right  they  are 
"most :" 

"The  honey  thus  extracted  possesses  a 
most  delicious  flavor,  and  can  be  eaten 
without  fear  of  sickness.  It  is  eating  the 
Comb  that  make.-  one  sick,  the  Bees  never 
eat  it,  and  phycians  say  there  would  be 
as  much  propriety  in  drinking  ale  from  a 
bottle,  and  then  eating  the  bottle,  as  to 
eat  the  liouey  and  Comb  also.' 
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Some  of  Our  Exchanges. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  been  so  many 
years  almost  a  "household  word"  in  many  lo- 
calities, we  hardly  deem  it  necessary  to  give 
it  an  extended  notice.  More  than  twenty  years 
ago  we  recollect  it  as  the  brightest  and  most 
attractive, — to  "us  children" — of  any  of  the 
weekly  papers,  and  since  we  have  kept  bees 
many  are  the  valuable  items  we  have  gleaned 
from  its  pages.  Terms  $2.50 ;  less  in  clubs, 
D.  D.  T.  Moore  publisher,  5  Beekman  St.  N.  Y. 

The  Ohio  Farmer  has,  in  years  past,  furnish- 
ed many  valuable  articles  on  Bee  Culture,  and 
as  an  agricultural  paper  it  certainly  possesses 
a  value  to  the  people  of  Ohio  and  adjacent 
States,  over  the  eastern  papers  of  this  class,  on 
account  of  its  value  as  a  home  paper.  We 
take  pleasure  in  adding  it  to  our  list  and  rec- 
ommending it  to  our  friends.  The  terms,  $2, 
we  think  may  be  considered  low  for  an  agri- 
cultural paper  of  its  size  published  weekly. 

It  will  be  observed  that  after  the  Bee  Jour- 
nals, we  give  the  American  Agriculturist  a 
place  at  the  head  of  Agricultural  periodicals. 
We  have  a  two-fold  reason  for  this :  First, 
that  their  department  of  Bee  Culture,  by  Mr. 
Quinby,  for  many  years  past  has  been  of 
much  value.  Secondly,  the  general  tenor 
and  tone  of  the  paper.  For  years  we  have 
read  their  opening  notes,  and  "Hints  About 
Work,"  with  a  feeling  of  being  benefitted  and 
made  better  "every  time,"  although  "we"  are 
not  a  farmer. 

Their  Humbug  and  Swindle  department  has 
been  a  great  blow  at  a  class  of  evils  that 
threatened,  for  a  time,  to  demoralize  almost 
our  whole  population,  and  yet  Orange  Judd  & 
Co.  seemed  to  stand  alone  almost,  in  their  po- 
sition in  regard  to  Gift  Enterprises,  Lotteries, 
Quack  Doctors,  etc.,  until  within  the  last  four 
or  five  years. 

As  a  single  illustration  of  how  much  the 
Agriculturist  has  helped  us  in  different  depart- 
ments in  life,  we  will  mention  that  the  "Hex- 
agonal Apiary"  given  in  April  No.  for  1873, 
was  suggested  by  reading  the  very  valuable 
series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Stoddard  in  1871,  en- 
titled, "An  Egg  Farm." 

The  ideas  there  suggested  in  regard  to  econ- 
omical division  of  labor  in  making  any  branch 
of  agriculture  a  specialty,  is  worth  enough  to 
pay  for  the  paper  a  half  dozen  years.  Could 
those  same  "Egg  Farm"  papers  be  obtained  in 


book  form,  it  seems  to  us  they  would  interest 
and  benefit  a  great  mass  of  people  who  may 
perhaps  never  "think  of  Poultry  rearing  as  a 
business.  We  should  say  with  all  emphasis  in 
regard  to  the  Agriculturist  : 

Wide  may  it  spread,  and  "long  may  it  wave." 

A  year  or  two  ago  our  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  piece  of  paper  blowing  along  the 
streets,  for  said  paper  contained  a  picture  of 
what  proved  to  be  a  Bee  hive.  And  after  hav- 
ing captured  the  piece  we  found  it  contained 
a  description  of  a  hive  by  A.  L.  Hatch,  Rich- 
land Co.,  Wis.,  (we  fear  we  shall  never  get 
fully  converted  to  thinking  it  best  to  tell  only 
the  county  "a  body  lives  in ;")  this  hive,  'twas 
stated,  could  be  made  for  a  dollar,  and  the  en- 
graving much  resembles  our  present  "dollar 
hive,"  but  it  seemed  to  us,  no  adequate  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  cover  and  bottom  board 
that  would  be  secure  from  effects  of  the 
weather,  but  we  then  felt  sure,  that  with 
proper  machinery,  such  hives  could  be  made  as 
good  as  need  be  desired  for  the  sum  mentioned ; 
in  fact  we  had  them  then  in  use  but  had  not 
determined  to  offer  them  for  sale.  We  gather- 
ed from  the  scrap  of  paper  that  it  was  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Country  Gentleman,  published  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  at  $3  per  year,  weekly ;  and  we 
have  added  it  to  our  list,  as  may  be  seen  on  the 
cover. 

We  mention  the  Scientific  American  last 
on  our  list,  and  it  may  not  be  readily  apparent 
to  all  just  how  it  enters  into  the  domain  of 
Bee  Culture.  Well,  in  this  way:  It  has  been 
almost  our  constant  friend  from  boyhood,  and 
from  it  we  have  learned  to  judge  of  the 
strength  and  properties  of  wood  and  metals  ; 
of  the  uses  and  possibilities  of  machinery  in 
aiding  us  in  home  affairs ;  of  the  chemical 
properties  and  values  of  articles  for  domestic 
use,  with  which  we  come  in  daily  contact.  It 
has  aided  us  greatly  in  arranging  our  Wind- 
mill and  machinery,  and  in  devising  the  cheap- 
est, strongest  and  most  effective  weather-proof 
hives  ;  in  a  proper  understanding  of  how  we 
may  economize  labor  in  extracting  hone}r ;  the 
laws  which  govern  centrifugal  foice,  etc.  In 
constructing  extractors  it  has  aided  us  in  de- 
ciding what  metals  are  most  economical,  and 
in  what  shape  we  may  get  the  greatest  strength 
with  least  expense,  etc.,  etc.  Need  we  go  far- 
ther ?  It  will  certainly  prove  a  good  invest- 
ment to  all  who  will  take  the  time  to  read  it, 
see  advertisement. 
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No.  1. 


HOW  TO  CONDUCT  AN  APIARY. 


A  a 


FTER  wishing  our  readers  all  both  old 
nd  new,  a  "Happy  New  Year,"  we  would 
remark  that  we  should  be  very  happy  indeed  to 
be  able  to  tell  them  the  best  way  to  conduct  an 
Apiary  during  this  month,  if  we  could,  but  per- 
haps it  may  be  as  well  to  be  frank  about  it  and 
say  in  the  beginning  "we  dout  know."  If  colo- 
nies are  all  strong  and  the  weather  is  cold  per- 
haps the  best  advice  we  could  give  would  be 
to  say  "let  'em  alone."  They  might  be  given 
randy  even  now  if  any  were  in  danger  of  starv- 
ing but  we  hope  none  of  our  readers  have  been 
so  improvident.  Should  your  Bee  House  con- 
lain  a  large  number  of  very  strong  stocks,  dur- 
ing mild  weather  they  may  get  too  warm  and 
become  uneasy,  or  should  the  room  feel  close 
and  have  an  unpleasant  smell  we  would  open  the 
doors  after  dark  and  then  close  them  again 
next  morning  before  light.  A  caution  is  proper 
here,  however,  for  'tis  to  be  remembered  that 
our  thick  sawdust  walls  are  as  much  to  keep 
the  inside  cool  at  times  as  to  keep  the  bees  warn}, 
and  so  we  would  never  open  the  doors  so  long  as  a 
thermometer  showed  a  lower  temperature  in- 
side than  that  of  the  out  door  air.  Many  times 
we  can  keep  the  temperature  at  40  degrees  in- 
side when  it  may  be  GO  or  more  at  midday  out- 
side. Bees  wintered  out  doors  need  no  atten- 
tion when  they  are  healthy,  unless  it  be  to 
shade  the  hive,  when  they  would  get  lost  in  a 
very  light  snow  as  has  been  so  often  recommend- 
ed. To  be  frank  again  we  have  of  late  had  almost 
as  little  experience  with  out  door  wintering  as 
with  Box  Honey,  yet  we  are  always  glad  to  get 
reports  from  its  advocates.  'Twould  be  rather 
easier  to  stop  here  and  not  consider  colonies 
that  were  not  healthy  and  prosperous,  for  we 
really  know  of  nothing  we  could  recommend 
to  be  done  for  bees  with  the  Bee  Malady  at  this 
season,  with  much  hope  of  success.  Actual  ex- 
periments so  far  as  we  know,  such  as  taking  the 
bees  into  warm  rooms  and  feeding  sugar  syrup 
in  clean  comb,  etc.,  at  this  season,  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  successful.  At  the  present 
time  of  writing  Dec.  12,  from  reports  we  have 
been  able  to  collect  we  should  prefer  to  risk 
them  at  a  temperature  of  40  or  45  degrees, 
rather  than  50  or  (iO,  and  if  any  change  were  to 
be  made  in  the  food  we  should  if  possible  give 
them  sugar  syrup  that  was  sealed  np  in  the 
fall  or  summer;  if  this  could  not  be  had  then 
candy.  We  believe  Feb.  or  even  March  have 
been  the  worst  months,  and  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  commencing  brood  rearing  has  some- 


thing to  do  with  the  matter.  See  problem  in 
this  No.  We  strongly  suspect  that  problems 
12,  18,  and  16  also,  will  be  found  to  have  a  close 
connection  with  the  matter.  In  looking  for 
facts  to  guide  us  in  the  matter  we  glean  from 
the  back  numbers  of  the  various  Journals  as 
follows:  Bee  Keeper''*  Magazine.  Vol.  1,  pages  73 
and  74. 

"Will  bees  breed  and  rear  young  bees  with- 
out  being  permitted  to  fly  for  a  length  of  time  ?" 

"Will  the  flour  that  is  put  in  the  sugar-candy 
recommended  for  winter  feeding,  supply  to 
some  extent  the  want  of  pollen '?" 

As  the  Editor  gives  no  other  answer  except 
the ;brief  monosyllable  "Yes"  to  both  inquiries 
he  has  helped  us  but  little.  The  second  query 
however  suggests  an  idea  that  may  be  valuable. 
Mr  Wilkin  stated  he  had  made  some  such  ex- 
periments, but  nothing  definite  had  resulted. 

In  .4.  B.  J.  Vol.  IX  pages  137  and  138,  we  find 
something  that  agrees  much  with  our  experi- 
ence, viz:  that  bees  when  confined  to  the  hive 
during  brood  rearing,  become  rapidly  depopu- 
lated, and  to  use  Berlepschs'  own  words,  "The 
death  rate  increases  from  day  to  day,  the  most 
of  the  bees  becoming  weak  and  enervated." 

We  presume  this  refers  to  a  condition  of  things 
where  pollen  is  absent  from  the  hive. 

Langstroth's  Book  gives  us  more  information 
on  the  subject  than  all  other  sources  combined, 
see  pages  81  and  82,  and  he  also  mentions  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  use  rye 
flour  in  the  hive  but  this  was  during  the  month 
of  Sept.  To  sum  it  all  up  it  appears  that  brood 
rearing  cannot  certainly  go  on  to  any  great  ex- 
tent withont  pollen,  but  we  do  know  that  brood 
is  reared  in  strong  colonies  to  some  extent  dur- 
ing Jan.  and  Feb.  even  when  confined  to  the 
hive  by  cold  weather.  Should  these  same  colo- 
nies be  kept  in  a  room  warmed  up  to  50  or  (50 
degrees  and  confined  to  the  hive,  more  brood 
might  be  reared  if  the  supply  of  pollen  was 
kept  up,  yet  we  have  had  no  direct  experiment 
to  show  that  the  health  of  the  colony  would 
not  be  seriously  injured  by  such  confinement; 
and  as  to  building  up  weak  colonies  by  supply- 
ing artiflcal  heat,  it  seems  that  to  do  this  they 
must  fly  out  or  have  some  such  exercise. 
Whether  this  exercise  can  be  given  them  in  a 
way  to  answer  the  purpose  and  still  prevent 
their  being  lost  remains  to  be  seen.  There  is 
one  thing  we  can  all  do  safely,  and  that  is  to 
provide  a  quantity  of  Rye  and  Oats  ground 
together  very  fine  for  them  to  use  as  soon  as 
spring  opens.  We  would  advise  providing 
about  one  bushel  for  every  ten  stocks. 


GLEANINGS   IN    BEE  CtTLTtTHE. 


WHAT  IS  A  HIVIO  OF  Itl   I  s  WOHTH! 

f  r"-|WIi  NOVICE  why  cannot  we  sell  bees 
iLZflUoo  ?  We  liave  been  selling  Hives, 
Frames,  Queens,  and  in  fact  almost  everything 
pertaining  to  Bee  Culture  except  Bees.  Now 
\\e  certainly  have  no  objection  to  selling  a 
whole  hive,  bees  and  all,  if  they  are  willing  to' 
pay  what  they  are  worth  tons.  Now  what  is 
a  fair  colony  of  Bees  worth?  That  is,  how 
much  shall  1  charge  a  friend  of  mine  for  one?" 

"Truly,  the  point  you  mention  needs  con- 
sideration. If  our  bees  are  valuable  to  us 
they  would  probably  be  so  to  others,  and  to 
those  who  prefer  buying  a  colony  all  in  work- 
ing order  rather  than  to  undertake  the  task 
of  transferring,  Italianizing,  etc.,  it  certainly 
is  no  more  than  proper  that  we  should  have 
some  kind  of  a  regular  valuation  for  them  ; 
but  our  queens — we  dare  not  warrant  them 
pure,  how  about  that  ?" 

"Oh,  we  can  make  our  estimate  with  'dollar 
queens'  and  then  if  the  one  under  consideration 
should  have  proved  herself  extra  we  can  add  a 
proper  amount  for  desirable  qualities;  Messrs. 
Shaw  &  Son  offer  tested  Queens  for  $2,50.  and 
should  one  have  proved  herself  extra  prolific 
besides,  estimate  her  at  from  $:J  to  $5,00.  as  the 
case  may  lie." 

"Very  well,  then  we  have  only  to  decide  how 
much  a  colony's  bees,  combs,  and  contents  of 
the  combs  are  worth,  and  add  them  to  the 
value  of  Hive   (one  story)   Quilt  and  Queen, 

and — here,  give  us  a  pencil, 

List  three  items,  from  our  price  list  are 

worth $2.2.-) 

Ten    frames    of  comb,  metal  corners  and 

fair    average  of    worker  com!),    each 

75c 7.50 

Four  quails  of  Bees  worth  per  quart  1.00. ..4.00 
Pollen  and  brood  etc.  contained  in  comb 

say 2.2."» 

Total $16.00 

Should  the  queen  prove  equal  to  the  task  of 
rearing  three  banded  workers  'every  time,'  call 
it  about  $18.00  and  if  extra  prolific'  $20.00  per- 
haps. If  in  addition  to  all  of  these  the  hive 
should  contain  sutlicent  bees  to  occupy  an  up- 
per story  at  a  season  when  these  bees  would 
be  available  for  honey  gathering  or  Queen  rear- 
ing perhaps  $25.00  would  not  be  an  extrava- 
gant price,  in  our  own  locality." 

"There,  Mr  Novice  you  have  gone  and  con- 
sidered the  "bright  side"  of  the  subject  only, 
but  'tis  for  all  the  world  just  like  you. 

If  a  "quart"  of  Italians  are  worth  a  dollar, 
how  much  are  hybrids  and  even  black  bees 
worth  V  and  then  suppose  the  queen  does  not 
rear  three  banded  workers  but  only  two,  one  or 
possibly  bees  without  "ary"  stripe,  what  iss7ie 
worth?  and  supposing  that  combs  should  be 
black,  and  crooked,  and  nearly  all  drone,  or 
or  not  built  half  way  down;  or  supposing  our 
colony  had  neither  honey  or  pollen,  and  that 
there  wasn't  even  one  quart  of  bees,  how  much 
would  a  swarm  be  worth  then?  Be  frank  now 
for  even  in  our  Apiary  we  occasionally  have 
Hive--  having  some,  if  not  all  of  these  faults." 

"Well,  well,  give  us  a  little  time  and  a  better 
pencil  and  we'll  take  all  the  'dark  shades'  into 
consideration  too,  let  us  see,  to  go  back  to 
$10.00    and    take    the    'down    grade,'   we   shall 


have  to  li\-  a  value  on  dollar  Queens  that  turn 
out  hybrids,  and  as  we  have  repeatedly  pinch- 
ed the  heads  oft' some  fine  ones,  we  will  value 
them  at  only  25c.  and  as  to  black  queens,  well 
really,  we  never  heard  of  selling  them  at  all. 
until  Mrs.  Cotton's  circular  quoted  them  at  Jin 
tloUurx  each,  but  as  we  promised  not  to  'com- 
ment' we  will  only  say  that  we  could  only  con- 
sider a  black  queen  tolerable  until  we  could 
replace  her  with  an  Italian.  Hybrids  we  will 
rate  at  75c.  per  quart,  and  blacks  at  50c,  drone 
combs  (  as  good  for  extractor)  at  50c,  and  we 
really  can't  rate  old  dark  colored  combs  any 
less  if  you  women  do  persist  in  thinking  new 
white  ones  most  valuable;  if  the  frames  are 
only  partly  tilled,  we'll  say  25c  each,  and  now 
(Where's  that  pencil  again,)  we  have  value  of  a 
poor  swarm  of  bees  thus  : 

Hive  and    Quilt $1'.25 

Black  Queen 00 

Ten  frames  of  comb  partly  tilled  at  25c  .  .  .2.50 

Half  a  'quart'  black  bees  at  50c 2."> 

Contents  of  comb 00 

$4.00 

There,  how  will  that  do ?" 

"But  Mr  N.  we  don't  often  have  such  a  colo- 
ny (all  bad)  in  a  simplicity  hive,  it  would  more 
likely  be  found  in  a  box  hive,  or  what  is  it  they 
call  'em  at  the  south  ?" 

"Gum  ?" 

"Yes  'Gum.'  Had'nt  you  better  subtract$1.85 
from  the  four  dollars  for  hive  quilt  and  frames, 
and  call  a— the " 

"Gum  ?  'Tis  really  too  bad  that  your  educa- 
tion has  been  neglected  so  much  that  you  have 
never  seen  one.  We  should  not  value  them 
any   higher   than   common    Queens,   but     Mrs 

Lizzie  Cot ." 

,  "But  you  are  not  to  mention  her   any    more. 
yon    know." 

"Well  our  colony  of  Bees  we  mean,  and  at 
two  dollars  and  fifteen  rents  we  really  think  you 
cannot  accuse  us  of  not  having  considered  the 
value  of  poor  stocks  as  well  as  good." 

"But  do  you  really  mean  Mr  N.  to  value  the 
combs  of  such  a  colony  at  $1.00  and  the  Bees 
and  Queen  at  only  25c?" 

"We  do ;  for  a  very  small  colony  of  Black 
Bees  even  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  would  be 
very  uncertain  property  ;but  empty  comb  can  be 
kept  any  length  of  time  and  we  fear  has  never 
been  properly  valued.  As 'tis  a  tedious  job  to 
fasten  pieces  of  comb  into  frames  we  shall  it 
possible  endeavor  to  have  all  comb  made  in 
such  frames  as  we  prefer  in  the  first  place,  and 
if  not  tilled  out  they  are  always  ready  for  the 
bees  to  take  it  up  right  where  their  predecessor 
left  off." 

Before  closing  it  may  be  as  well  to  consider 
that  many  large  sales  of  Italian  Bees  have  been 
made  at  figures  considerably  less  than  the  es- 
timate, for  instance,  Adam  Grim  sold  R.  Wil- 
kin, we  think  something  like  50  colonies  of 
choice  Italians  in  good  movable  comb  hives  for 
$1 1.00  each,  in  the  spring  of  1872.  Transport- 
ation from  Wisconsin  to  Ohio  cost  a  little  more 
than  $1.00  each  only.  As  the  above  was  given 
from  memory  it  may  not  be  exact,  but  we  think 
is  not  far  out  of  the  way. 

Bees  like  other  stock  or  merchandise,  should 

be  sold  at  lower  rates  in  large   quantities,   per- 

j  haps  it  would  be    fair   to   estimate   that  a  Bee- 
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keeper  could  as  well  afford  to  sell  50  colonics 
at  $12.00  each  as  to  furnish  a  single  one  at 
.$18.00,  taking  into  account  trouble  of  prepar- 
ing them  for  shipping  etc.,  etc. 

Just  as  we  are  finishing,  friend  Patterson,  of 
Freestone,  writes  to  know  how  many  combs  a 
colony  should  cover  in  Oct.,  for  instance,  to 
enable  them  to  winter.  Now  to  give  a  careful 
yness  at  it  we  would  say  that  if  you  do  not  see 
bees  clustered  in  at  least  three  spaces  during  a 
cool  day,  you  had  better  not  undertake  to  win- 
ter them.  If  they  can  be  seen  in  four  spaces, 
call  them  fair;  five  spaces  good,  six  spaces  tine, 
and  seven,  "tip  top."  More  bees  than  the  latter 
avc  should  not  consider  desirable  for  one  queen. 


PROBLEM  .\0.  1». 

HAT  are  the  necessary  conditions  to  in- 
sure healthy  brood-raising  in  winter, 
should  it  lie  desirable'-'  It  is  pretty  generally 
agreed  we  believe  that  full  colonies  winter  much 
safer  than  Nuclei  and  many  times  we  have  col- 
onies that  have  been  weakened  by  different 
causes  in  the  fall  to  such  an  extent  that  the  at- 
tempt to  winter  is  unsafe  to  say  the  least,  and 
yet  they  have  valuable  queens.  Now  where 
we  have  many  such  it  would  well  repay  the  ex- 
pense of  a  room  artificially  wanned  and  all 
cost  of  food  could  we  thereby  get  them  up  into 
good  trim  to  stand  it  until  spring  opens. 
There  seems  to  be  adifficulty  in  the  matter  of 
brood  rearing  during  confinement  to  the  hives, 
but  little  understood.  Our  experiments  given 
on  another  page  as  yet  (Dec.  12,)  have  produced 
nothing  very  encouraging.  To  be  able  to 
build  up  a  colony  at  pleasure  during  any  month 
in  the  year  (as  we  do  in  June  for  instance)  and 
thus  have  a  lull  Apiary  of  extra  strength  inde- 
pendently of  the  weather  whenever  we  choose  to 
invest  the  necessary  amount  to  acomplish  it, 
Novice  estimates,  would  be  an  acquisition  cal- 
culated to  give  Bee-keeping  a  great  start,  and 
that  the  desired  information  would  be  worth 
$100  at  least  to  us  alone.  We  cannot  raise 
good  queens  in  winter  'tis  true  (or  at  least  we 
suppose  it  is)  but  if  it  is  really  true  Florists 
and  Market  Gardeners  have  become  able  to 
rear  almost  everything  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom at  pleasure  regardless  of  season,  why  can- 
not we  rear  bees  in  stocks  where  we  have  good 
queens?  P.  G.  fears  'tis  almost  an  impossibility, 
but  Novice  remarks  "we  have  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded with  so  many  difficult  points  during  the 
past  season,  why  may  not  careful  study  and 
experiment  vouchsafe  us  a  similar  reward  in 
this";  and  may  not  such  research  at  the  same 
time  un vail  the  mystery  of  the  Pee  disease?" 
Who  among  our  readers  will  help?  We  shall  be 
very  glad  of  reports. 


honey  after  all.  We  really  hope  Mr.  Q.'s  sug- 
gestion of  keeping  the  bees  in  a  room  warmed 
artificially  to  a  temperature  of  50<>  or  there- 
abouts, may  be  practically  a  success,  as  bees 
never   sutler    thus    in    warm    weather. 

Could  they  be  allowed  to  fly  out  there  would 
be  no  trouble,  but  we  fear  it  would  not  do  to 
fasten  them  in  at  that  temperature,  more  es- 
pecially toward  spring.  Darkness  trill  nut  keep 
them  in  at  such  times,  for  we  have  had  them 
'buzzing  about  our  ears  when  the  room  was 
dark  as  "ink  in  a  stone  bottle,"  and  the  worst 
trouble  with  dysentery  we  ever  had  was  in  the 
winter  of  1868,  when  February  was  almost  as 
warm  as  April.  The  bees  were  in  a  cellar  and 
had  natural  stores.  We  could  not  keep  the 
cellar  cool  even  by  opening  the  doors  and  win- 
dows nights.  As  Mr.  Q.  says,  a  good  strong, 
healthy  colony  of  bees  seem  to  be  almost  obliv- 
ious of  any  degree  of  cold,  yet  after  they  get 
thinned  down  or  weakened  by  disease,  cold 
seems  to  operate  disastrously,  and  a  room 
warmed  artificially  for  such,  we  think  might 
save  them.  We  have  one  just  such,  now  near 
us;  the  bees  seem  bright  and  healthy,  but  the 
queen  looks  very  small  and  thin,  and  we  find 
no  eggs  in  the  combs.  We  have  (to-day,  Dec. 
l,)just  inserted  a  comb  containing  pollen,  to 
see  whether  it  will  start  brood-rearing. 

Dec.  4th. — We  find  the  queen  has  deposited 
eggs  quite  plentifully,  although  the  pollen  giv- 
en them  did  not  fill  more  than  2  doz.  cells. 

Dec.  9th. — Found  eggs  in  combs  as  before, 
but  nothing  more.  Placed  the  pollen  next  the 
eggs  and  improvised  a  wire  house  for  them  to" 
fly  in,  which  they  did,  but  few  of  them  not 
back  to  the  hive  without  help. 

Dec.  10th. — Gave  them  flying  room  in  an  up- 
per story  with  wire  cloth  on  top;  with  one 
corner  of  the  quilt  turned  up  they  got  back  to 
the  cluster  without  trouble.  Kept  the  temper- 
ature to-day  10"  or  more  higher  by  placing  the 
hive  over  a  stream  of  air  warmed  up  to  about 
TO-. 

Dec.  IHth — No  eggs,  but  the  bees  look  quite 
healthy,  and  have  died  very  little  since  last  ex- 
amination. Pollen  remains  in  the  comb,  all, 
or  nearly  all  of  it. 


Wk  entirely  agree  with  the  Agriculturist's 
view  of  selling  receipts.  Of  those  offered  for 
sale  at  prices  ranging  from  25c.  to  $10,  or  more, 
we  have  never  found  one  yet  so  offered  of  any 
value,  and  the  same  thing  is  almost  invariably 
found  more  intelligently  given,  free  in  our  Re- 
ceipt Books  or  through  our  Scientific  Journals . 


Mr.  Quinby's  excellent  article  in  the  Agri- 
culturist for  Dec.  on  wintering  bees,  contains 
the  following  : 

••That  syrup  of  sugar  floes  not  prevent  it  in  such 
weather  was  proved  in  many  cases  the  past  winter 
where  the  combs  were  filled  with  it  and  nothing  else, 
and  were  badly  soiled  before  the  bees  failed." 

Now  in  the  great  number  of  reports  we  have 
received,  no  such  have  ever  come  to  hand 
where  the  bees  were  \\:A  in  time  to  seal  their 
Mi;ivs.  Thin,  unsealed  syrup  lias  in  some 
cases  seemed  to  be   unwholesome,  yet   not    like 


Should  the  bees  get  uneasy  during  warm 
spells  of  weather  in  winter,  the  doors  or  win- 
dows of  the  Bee  House  or  cellar  should  be  open- 
ed during  the  night.  If  they  are  confined  to  the 
hives  by  wire  cloth  this  is  all  the  more  import- 
ant. After  they  have  been  once  quieted  down 
and  induced  to  go  back  on  the  combs  the  temper- 
ature may  usually  be  allowed  to  come  up  to  40 
or  even  50  degrees  without  again  making  them 
uneasy. 
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In  answer  to  several  inquiries  in  regard  to 
the  "tea-kettle  feeder,"  Ave  would  say  that  it  is 
neither  patented  nor  patentable,  nor  is  the  idea 
of  soldering  perforated  tin  over  the  mouth  of  a 
tin  fruit  can,  or  any  other  utensil,  for  feeding 
bees,  patentable. 


On  the  wall  opposite  are  a  very  pretty  pair 
of  chromos.  They  were  received  from  H.  A. 
King  &  Co.,  as  samples  of  those  they  offer  with 
their*  Journals.  While  we  should  not  think  of 
estimating  their  value  at  $5  or  $10  each,  we 
certainly  consider  them  well  worth  the  price 
they  ask  for  them  to  any  one  wishing  to  purchase 
picture*. 


When  we  quoted  from  Pres.  Bingham's  speech 
last  month  we  had    not  learned    he  had  said 

"Novice"  where  Mr.  King  had  placed  a  blank, 
nor  did  we  know  that  he  had  a  "patent  hive" 
"all  his  own."  Novice  rubs  his  nose  meditative- 
ly on  receiving  the  above  items  and  remarks 
something  about  having  supposed  he  had  fin- 
ished that  piece  of  work  and  "got  everything 
swept  up  clean." 


This  No.  with  our  circular  will  be  sent  to 
many  who  are  not  subscribers,  but  hereafter 
none  except  sample  copies  will  be  sent  unless 
paid  for  in  advance;  no  exceptions. 

We  prefer  to  send  Gleanings  to  none  except 
those  who  really  value  it,  and  we  should  be 
very  sorry  to  intrude  it  upon  any  one  who 
might  consider  it  an  unwelcome  visitor;  there- 
fore we  accept  no  evidence  of  its  being  sincere- 
ly wanted  other  than  the  customary  remittance 
of  the  modest  little  sum  of  75c.  or  less  in  clubs. 


Mrs.  Tupper,  in  her  Nov.  Journal,  says :  "But 
if  we  must  nave  a  rule  for  the  syrup  we  will 
say  a  gallon  of  water  to  four  lbs.  of  sugar." 
Now  we  thought  Mrs.  Cotton's  "feed"  at  six 
cents  a  pound  very  cheap  even  if  the  recipe  did 
cost  110.00,  and  had   we   not  wasted  all  our 


money  for  the  "Ambrosial"  we  might  have  sent 
for  it;  but  Mrs  T.'s  plan  is  cheaper  and  she 
don't  charge  anything  either.  Let  us  see,  a  gal- 
lon of  water  weighing  eight  lbs,  and  sugar  four, 
makes  12  lbs.,  and  total  expense  is  less  than 
48c,  or  4c.  per  lb.  and  we  really  think  it  the 
"most  wholesome  food  that  can  be  made,"  only 
we  fear  'twould  be  like  the  old  gent's  discovery, 
viz:  that  sawdust  was  excellent  food  for  cattle 
when  mixed  with  bran,  but  a  queer  fact  was 
that  the  more  bran  he  used,  the  better  was  the 
"feed."  We  presume  Mrs  T.  meant  one  quart 
of  water,  instead  of  a  gallon,  but  she  should 
remember  that  "little  pitchers  sometimes  have 
very  long  ears." 

We  believe  the  consistency  of  the  syrup  as  we 
find  it  sealed  up  by  the  bees  is  at  about  the  rate 
of  20  lbs.  of  sugar  to  a  gallon  of  water,  with 
sugar  at  11  1-2  c,  the  real  cost  of  syrup  that 
will  compare  well  with  honey  and  will  cer- 
tainly go  as  far  for  feeding,  is  very  near  eight 
cents  per  lb.  When  feeding  must  be  done 
does  any  one  doubt  which  is  the  cheapest?  We. 
have  just  sold  our  last  barrel  of  Clover  honey 
for  twenty  cents. 


Bee  Keeper's  Magazine  for  Dec.  contains  an 
excellent  article  by  Mrs.  Tupper,  entitled,  "All 
About  Hives."  Her  view  of  the  subject  is 
liberal  and  broad,  with  a  clear  view  of  wants 
and  needs  of  future  Bee-keepers.  Her  remark 
that  "the  time  is  coming  soon,  however  when 
honey  will  not  be  sold  in  the  comb  at  any 
price,"  is  rather  a  bolder  assertion  than  even 
Novice  would  make,  yet  we  think  it  quite 
probable,  We  can  hardly  agree  with  her  that 
bees  should  not  be  examined  in  winter,  for  our 
view  of  things,  if  we  had  waited  until  Mai'ch, 
for  the  past  two  seasons,  might  have  been  a 
sorry  one. 

We  have  supposed  that  a  good  many  had 
been  saved  by  nursing  them  through  the  win- 
ter, and  that  "a  stitch  in  time  saved  nine,"  etc., 
but  it  may  be  our  efforts  availed  little  after  all. 
So  many  report  having  wintered  finely  in  cel- 
lars where  vegetables  were  kept,  and  where 
lights  and  footsteps  were  matters  of  daily  oc- 
currence, that  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  dis- 
turbance occasioned  by  frequent  inspection 
not  injurious. 

The  suggestion  that  Novice  claims  to  have 
first  discovered  that  bees  could  be  wintered  on 
sugar  is  certainly  a  grave  error,  but  that  he 
first  advocated  the  idea  in  print  that  sugar 
stores  for  winter  was  a  remedy  for  the  bee  dis- 
ease, and  hence  safer  as  well  as  cheaper,  we 
shall  maintain  until  some  document  be  shown 
to  the  contrary.     If  Mr  King  does  not  yet  feel 
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satisfied  to  recommend  sugar  in  place  of 
lioney  we  would  advise  him  to  carefully  re- 
cord the  results  of  the  great  number  of  prac- 
tical experiments  made  of  that  kind. 

A  remark  made  in  the  A.  B.  J.  intended  to 
•express  our  disapproval  of  the  plan  of  not  giv- 
ing residences  of  correspondents,  perhaps  impli- 
ed more  than  we  intended  it  should,  but  we  con- 
fess to  a  dislike  of  finding  when  we  reach  the 
•end  of  an  article  that  'twas  from  plain  "John 
Smith"  with  no  other  earthly  clue  to  his  where- 
abouts; and  although  we  cannot  say  we  feel 
satisfied,  'tis  the  better  way,  we  must  admit 
we  have  had  the  subject  presented  us  from  a 
standpoint  of  view  we  had  not  heretofore  con- 
sidered, and  that  there  are  some  very  cogent 
reasons  for  withholding  the  full  name  and  ad- 
dress. We  hope  we  shall  never  be  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  an  error  or  injustice  when  sat- 
isfied we  have  committed  one,  whether  it  be 
commonly  considered  derogatory  to  the  Edit- 
orial character  or  not. 

Filling  pieces  of  comb  with  syrup  as  Mr 
King  advises  might  have  given  very  good  sat- 
isfaction in  1863,  but  we  fear  our  modern  Api- 
arist would  hardly  be  content  with  so  slow 
and  laborious  a  method  ;  and  does  he  consider 
too  that  in  selling  the  Peabody  Extractor  he 
encumbers  his  patrons  with  a  patented  machine 
that  must  be  eventually  laid  aside  for  the  supe- 
rior light  running  home-made  ones  ?  'Twould 
be  idle  to  argue  a  point  that  demonstrates  it- 
self so  readily  by  actual  experiment. 

We  most  heartily  approve  of  Mr  King's 
method  of  furnishing  hives  of  any  kind  order- 
ed from  manufactories  close  at  hand,  and  we 
commend  the  Dec.  No.  of  the  Magazine  as  par- 
ticular! v  valuable. 


We  were  certainly  much  pleased  to  receive 
Mrs.  Tupper's  Journal  for  November  done  up  in 
a  style  so  neat,  and  with  such  an  attractive 
cover  that  we  never  should  have  recognized 
the  old  National  Bee  Journal  at  all,  were  it  not 
for  the  name.  We  shall  have  to  conclude  that 
woman's  taste  is  certainly  equal,  if  not  superior 
to  that  of  the  sterner  sex,  in  such  matters. 
The  typography  and  general  appearance  of  the 
whole  fully  agrees  with  "its  appearance  exter- 
nally, and  the  whole  work  certainly  does  her 
credit.  We  wish  her  a  large  list  of  sub- 
scribers. Mrs.  Tupper's  Journal  is  cer- 
tainly valuable,  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise, 
and  right  here  we  would  ask  why  it  can  not 
be  called  Mrs.  Tupper'  s  Journal,  and  thus  aid  in 
making  it  j)ossible  to  explain  to  our  friends 
that  the  National  Bee  Journal,  was  a  separate 


institution   from   the  National    Agriculturist 
and  Bee-keepers  Journal  of  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  T.  says  "Novice  does  not  differ  so  wide- 
ly from  other  Bee-keepers  as  he  would  have  us 
suppose,"  which  we  are  well  aware  of,  for  what 
was  considered  some  of  his  most  extreme  riews 
a  year  or  two  ago  are  now  being  echoed  in  a 
way  that  would  sound  very  much  like  some 
who  say  when  forced  to  concede  a  point,  "why, 
we  always  said  so."  Now  Mrs.  T.  your  other 
remark  that :  "It  has  always  appeared  to  us 
singular,  to  say  the  least,  that  in  no  one  of  our 
bee  journals  is  found  mention  of  another — 
each  one  ignoring  utterly  the  existence  of  an- 
other," was  rough  on  us,  for  in  our  opening  No, 
we  certainly  did  notice  all  the  Journals,  and 
there  were  more  then  than  now,  and  we  did 
also  notice  your  own  National  Journal  so  well 
that  one  of  the  associate  Editors  wrote  "awful 
bad"  to  us ;  if  you  meant  that  Gleanings  wasn't 
a  Journal  we  shall  feel  worse  still,  for  our  Feb. 
No.  informed  you  that  'twas  constituted  a 
Monthly  as  soon  as  the  first  No.  was  before 
the  public. 

If  Adair's  theory  that  bees  breathe  through 
their  wings  be  true,  and  that  "a  queen  with  a 
clipped  wing  is  like  a  man  who  still  lives 
though  a  part  of  his  lungs  be  gone,"  how  will 
he  explain  the  fact  of  queen's  living  and  thri- 
ving with  no  wings  V  Is  it  possible  in  his  expe- 
rience practically,  he  has  seen  no  such?  We 
remember  one  of  our  best  queens,  in  fact  the 
mother  of  the  colony  that  gave  us  the  330  lbs. 
in  a  season,  had  both  wings  gnawed  oft*  close, 
probably  in  being  introduced,  and  she  was 
equally   prolific    for    two     seasons    at    least. 

Queens  two  or  three  years  old  are  frequently 
almost  destitute  of  wings.  Our  opinion  of 
conventions  was  mainly  intended  for  those 
who  had  not  made  bee-keeping  profitable,  and 
we  have  no  reason  yet  to  change  our  decision, 
that  those  who  make  their  bees  most  profitable 
are  not  those  who  are  foremost  at  our  large 
conventions.  Mrs.  Tupper's  report  of  the  North 
American  Society  certainly  contains  much  of 
value,  and  we  tender  her  our  thanks  for  giving 
it  to  the  people  in  a  correct  and  valuable  shape, 
but  we  are  pained  to  find  that  she  again  insists 
that  Extracting  injures  the  brood,  totally  ig- 
noring the  mass  of  evidence  from  those  who 
have  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  extracting 
honey  by  the  ton.  If  conventions  are  to  be 
valuable  they  should  embody  at  least  enough 
practical  bee-keepers  to  keep  down  Adair's 
folly,  and  Mrs.  Tupper's  inexperience  with  the 
extractor. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  'tis  only  necessary 
to  clip  a  very  small  portion  (to  avoid  marring 
their  beauty)  of  one  wing  of  the  queen  to  pre- 
vent loss  in  swarming;  we  have  lately  been 
informed  that  Adam  Grim  clips  the  wings  of 
his  queens  in  his  whole  Apiary  of  nearly  1000 
colonies. 


GLEANINGS   IX   BEE   C(  f.  I(  UK. 


V.  this  month  omit  the  usual  heading  of 
this  department  out  of  respect  to  the 
sex  of  delinquent,  ihw  readei-s  can  each  and 
every  one  determine  for  themselves  as  to  where 
she  should  be  classed- 

A  svibscriber  writes,  enclosing  circular: 

•  As  you  have  gone  into  the  recipe  business.  1  here- 

u  itli  send  yon  a  circular  Irani  'away  down  in  Maine.'  " 

A-~  we  always  prefer  to  hear  both  sides  of  all 
questions,  we  dropped  the  laity  a  line,  which 
elicited  the  following: 

I  w  ill  mily  gay  that  1  hold  myself  responsible  tor  all 
statements  made  in  my  circulars,  and  shall  hold  yon 
responsible  for  any  statements  which  yon  may  pub- 
lish in  relation  to  hie  or  my  business. 

Respectfully, 

Ll/.ZtK  K.  <  'oTTOY. 

I',  s.  -Much  i^  often  gained  by  minding  one's  own 
business,  or, 

••To  speak  a  little  plainer  that  tin-  point,  you  may  see. 
Is  it  any  of  your  business  what  my  business  may'be?" 

N«>w  it  seems  t<»  us  the  lady  certainly  cannot 
complain  if  we  assist  her  in  advertising,  by 
giving  a  few  extracts  from  her  circular,  with- 
out note  or  comment,  and  without  tiny  charge 
w  liatever.    We  clip  as  follows  : 

Cotton's  Controllable  Hive.  1  have  succeeded  after 
many  costly  and  unsuccessful  experiments,  and  care- 
ful an'!  determined  investigations,  in  constructing  a 
hive  which  used  in  connection  with  a  new  system  of 
management,  original  with  myself,  i<  destined  to 
work  a  complete  revolution  in  the  management  of 
bees. 

The  capacity  of  mv  hive  for  surplus  honey  is  :!I  glass 
lw>xes,  containing  when  well  tilled  about  4  lbs.  each. 
These  hi\  es  are  so  arranged  that  the  bees  have  direct 
ttccess  to  them  from  the  main  combs  of  the  hive,  with- 
out passing  through  any  partition  or  obstruction 
whatever.  Bees  invariably  enter  these  boxes  without 
manifesting  the  slightest  hesitation.  They  never  re- 
main idly  clustering  on  the  outside  of  the  hive,  as  is 
-o  often  seen  in  others. 

<  lontrolling  or  preventing  swarming.  1  claim  that  1 
have  solved,  so  as  to  render  available  to  every  bee 
keeper,  this  leading  point  to  successful  and  profitable 
management  of  bees,  Everyone  who  is  acquainted 
with  management  of  bees  will  readily  see  the  ureal 
advantage  arrising  from  successfully  controlling  or 
preventing  swarms.  1  am  able  with  my  hive  to  obtain 
either  swarms  or  surplus  honey  at  wiU.  When  swarms 
are  desired  I  arrange  at  the  commencement  of  the 
season  to  have  them  i>sne.  and  when  surplus  honey  is 
preferrel,  1  with  a  very  simple  process  original  with 
myself,  turn  the  whole  force  of  bees  to  storing  honey, 
and  at  the  stain  •  tint  -  koo|>  up  the  same  increase  of 
l>ees  as  if  swarms  were  allowed  to  issue,  and  to  those 
who  have  not  tested  the  matter  it  is  surprising  what 
quantities  ot  honey;  a  colonj  <<!'  bees  not  allowed  to 
swarm  will  collect  tVver  one  casting  swarms.  There 
have  been  several  plans  advocated  for  controlling  or 
preventing  swarms,  bui  all  have  failed. 

Foo  i  for  bees.  Feeding  bees  is  sometimes  absolutely 
necessary  to  save  the  stock  from  starvation,  at  other 
tini.'s  it  i-  desirable  to  fe  'd  to  induce  early  swarms, 
and  at  other  times  feeding  is  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
nos  ■  of  tilling  the  brood  section  of  the  hive  with 
lionej  of  inferior  quality  for  the  use  of  the  bees,  in 
ord  •!•  to  secure  in  boxes  all  that  i-  collected  from  the 
Held- b;.  tli  •  bees.  [  will  here  state  that  l  am  an  ad- 
vocate of  feeding  uiebr  each  of  the  above  rircuni- 
stancas.  and  I  have  labored  to  prepare  a  fool  which 
will   sui!    tli-  taste     of    l>ees.  and  not  prove  iujurious 

to  them.    1  have  sn led  in   preparing  a   food  for 

boo  which  meets  all  re.pur2ni3nts.  besides  being 
r  ry  cheap,  costing  on!}  about  Six  Covts  per  lyound. 
Bees  readily  store  it  away  in  combs,  and  will  build 
combs  tor  storing  it.  wlien  fed  on  this  alone;  and 
whether  fe  I  in  larg  •  or  sin  ill  quantities,  no  bad  effieel 
is  produced  upon  the  health  oi  the  bees.  Bee  keep- 
er   who  have  attempted  to  f 1   have  generally  found 

•      l   i;  e.l     -a  '-.-,  t'l I!)       ■:      t  ■    11      -     1\      II      llg     to 


take  up  the  food  furnished ;  at  other  times  thej  have 
found  that  it  litis  incited  the  bees  to  robbing,  ami 
many  stocks  have  been  destroyed  by  robbing,  when 
the  prime  first  cause  was  an  'attempt  to  feed  some 
weaK  colony,  as  after  bees  have  once  been  rendered 
furious  by  plundering  a  weak  -toek.  or  bji  being  fed 
till  together  in  the  open  air.  thex  often  venture  to  at- 
tack strong  stocks,  and  thus  many  stocks  are  annual!  3 
destroyed  :  and  bees  as  usualh  fed  frequently  become 
diseased,  suffering  from  dysentery,  etc.,  throngh  the 
winter,  ami  often  die  before  spring  from  this  cause,. 
or  if  they  live  through  the  w  inter  they  tire  so  weak  in 
the  spring  as  to  be  of  little  pro-tit  that  season.  But 
with  m\  food  no  such  loss  will  lie  experienced.  This 
food  tills  a  want  long  felt  by  bee  keepers.  /  warrant 
it  the  hint  limit  for  bees  //mi  can  i»  produced. 

PRICE  l.lsl'. 

For  a  vigorous  colony  <>;  Native  bees  in  Con- 
trollable hive,  with  full  and  minute  direc- 
tions for  management,  safe  arrival   at   end 

of  express  route  guaranteed $35,  * 

For  vigorous  colony  of  Italian  bees,  other  con- 
ditions same  as  above 30.00 

For  an  empty  controllable  hive  with  directions 

for  management 15.00 

Italian   Queens 10.001 

Native  Queens a.ne 

Glass  honey  boxes  fitting  Controllable  hive, 

each-. 15 

Recipe  for  the  manufacture  bffoodfor  bees 10.001 

Feeders,  made  to  lit  anv  hive,  -inglv  s-J.OO :  per 

dozen * '. 20.01 

Smokers 1.00 

Bee  \eils.— a  perfect  protcei ion  from  stings 1.00 

Address,  I.i/./.ik.  F.  Cotton' 

West  Gorham,  Maine. 
January,  tST.S. 

DEAR    STOVICE:    I    like    \ ■   little    paper  very 

much,  and  one  reason  win  I  like  it,  is  because  you  an 
always  readv  to  go  for  till  swindlers  and  humbugs, 
especially  itr.  Mitchel.  who  swindled  iin'  out  of  ten 
dollars  for  a  pretended  device  to  fertilize  queens  in 
confinement.  He  fairly  promised  me  that  if  the  thing 
would  not  work  as  he  said,  be  would  refund  tin 
money:  but  after  he  had  the  money  lie  refused  to 
answer  everv  letter  that  1  wrote  about  it.  So -go  for 
liini*"  and  all  other  swindlers. 

J.  M.   Xiom.KK, 

Covington,  Ohio. 


DEPOSITORY  OF 

BIsitei  H®m©ig 

Or  Letters  From  tlie*«-  »»  »m»  have  mude  Bee 
Culture  si    Failure. 


fjpkEAR  NOVICE  :— Although  I  am  taking  Bee 
>|  3}  Journals,  I  am  destitute  of  bees  now.  During 
~<  1S7I  and  [872  I  lost  all  I  bad.  viz:  15  colonies  of 
bees  called  Black.  Not  one  left.  "J>ysent<-rjr  '.  ili/si n- 
tery !  They  were  all  1  had:  ami  were  purchased  bj 
getting  a. f  hove  and  a  41  there;  and  getting  one  colo- 
nv  here  and  another  Here.  etc..  etc.  Ail  i<  gone. 
Also  bought  two.  counties  of  the  Buckeye  Bes-hive. 
It  proved  worthless,  ami  I  lo-i  u«y  house'and  lot  here 
by  it,  thus  throwing  me  Hat.  But  I  must  have  bees, 
uexl  vear-  is;t.  What  can  yon  do  to  start  me  iu  //<•'- 
ion*}  Give  advice,  and  aid  me  under  these  difficul- 
ties if  yottfean.  1  can  handle  l>ees  quite  easilj". 
kindly.  Yours, 

J.   iMillbliiSH 
Kygerville,  Gallia  Co™  '  ►..  Sov.-ioth,  1873. 

Now  it'it  should  come  to  pass  that  there  is 
no  remedy  for  the  Bee-*lisease,  there  certainly 
is  one  for  losing  m  utey  ia  patent  rights. 
Never  invest  in  rights  <>r  receipts,  but  yet  oiu 
or  two  colonies  some  way  honestly  and  build 
up  again.  Don't  expect,  or  even  aceeptof  aid 
unless  it  comes  :ts  a  jitsi  equivalent  of  fair.. 
honest,  days  works;  you  can  then  feel  that 
your  possessions  however  -mall  are  all  y<>>n- 
oipn,  and  you  are  thus  tar  as  independent  as 
the  '>  'st  amons:  ns. 
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H®B©y   (J©I'diM:£L 


-  (   HAVE  200  U,s.  of uh  honey,  also   L600  lbs.   of 

dark  extracted,  far  which   I  ask  20c  per  II*..  all 
through.     All  in  \ ■  Ii..h<-\   -it  tar  sulil     at  retail     lias 
Ill-ought  mi'  a  net  of'*'  t-<  :*Ve,  per  Ilk 

•Iamks  iikdoon, 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 

I  havc400wr  500  lbs,  .>r  extracted  and  250  lbs.  of 
■comb,  [raised  150041*  of  the  latter  ami  sun  of  the 
former.  Price  for  eonth  in  frames  20c.  per  11k,  for 
extracted  from  10  to  l-.v.  per  lb.,  delivered  here, 

J,  L.  Dv\  is.  Holt,  Mich, 

Since  above  was  «*•!  np  we  learn  Mr.  D.  lias 
sold  all  his  extracted  liouey  ;  and  all  the  honey 
in  our  neighborhood  has  been  sold  for  20c.  per 
lb.,  bv  tin-  barrel. 


FROM  DIFFERENT  FIELDS. 


REPORTS 


Mli 


Hll®@Bi*8iiIiy 


API.*  If  I  *>    REPORT, 

^W-UMBEE  of  Stocks  in  the  spring   26,  of  which  :; 
J'*1     were  tpieenl  ess     No.  of  stocks  at  date,  40.     No. 

— •  '    of  His.  of  surplus   I ey  stored   this   season 

mostlv  in  ;i  11*.  boxes.  i.".ii. 

I ).  i •.  i  \  s  i:. 
Ivoshkonoug,  Wis..  Nov.  J.-t,  is;:;. 

Had  3  hives  last  spring,  increased  to  s.  and  (JO  lbs.  of 

honey.  Kes| tfullv.  Yours, 

< '.  <  .  Mii-ijoj.',  Chicago,  Ills. 


"iYf"m '"  '""  what  do  ybu  mean  by  telling  us  to  see  our 
hi'es  often  in  the  m inter?  You  do  nol  mean  loi- 
ns to  ever  handle  theftl  when  tliey  are  in  winter 

quarters,  ilo  j  ou  - 

I  >.  \.  Bkockw  v\  . 

Manteno,  111. 

Just  this-.  That  you  go  in  the  house  after 
dark  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  examine  them 
by  raising  a  corner  of  the  quilt,  or  if  bottoms 
arc  movable,  raise  the  hive  gently  and  see  how 
many  dead  bees  have  fallen  down,  etc.  It  will 
be  very  convenient  to  have  a  lamp  and  matches 
kept  ready  for  use. 

Whenever  your  visits  seem  to  arouse  or  dis- 
turb them,  we  shall  say  that  you  are  careless, 
and  we  should  not  open  the  doors  much  during 
extremely  warm,  or  cold  weather. 

Mr.  Quinby's  plan  of  warming  up  the  room 
by  a  stove,  we  fear,  would  make  too  much  dis- 
turbance, unless  great  care  be  used. 

A  neighbor  of  mine,  and  a  Bee-Keeper,  was  travel- 
ing in  the  south  part  of  our  state  last  spring-,  ami 
stopped  at  a  farm-house  to  dine.  He  saw  a  large  num- 
ber of -bee-hives  in  the  yard,  and  a  greater  part  of 
them  were  the  old-fashioned  straw  hives.  lie  en- 
quired of  the  fanner  how  liis  bees  wintered,  and  was 
told  that  all  the  bees  died  in  the  Yankee  hives,  "but 
all  mine  Dutch  hives  made  niit  straw,  not  von  die;'* 
ami  every  one  of  them  was  strong  and  vigorous. 

Now.  Friend  Novice,  this  report  brought  home  b\ 
my  neighbor,  set  me  to  thinking  whether  something 


Bees  have  net  usuajh  done  very  well  around   here.     '.m-ht  ""r   ,0  '"vented  in  the  proper  shape  to  hold  our 

■especially  where    com'l uey  was  relied  on,   have     frames  ifnd  bees,  and  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the 

seen  but  "one  box  of  comb  iionev  in  this  town  this    straw  mvc  tor  out-door  wintering,  tor  all  bee-keepers 

year;  but  by  the  use  of  the  extractor  ami   plenty  of    nave  not  winter  houses  or  cellars. 

■empty  comb,  I  got  from  d  sw'amis-^some  of  them  quite  i  .J.  Butler, 

weak  in  the  spring— tin new  swarms    natural  -and  '  Jackson,  Mich. 

ScLlfESevTin 'need  tinier?  fesold  ,  Th^ks  for  ««  »»»•  We  are  well  aware  of 
.all  my  honey  for  15c.  }<<■<-  lb.,  wholesale.  Honey  is  the  advantages  ol  straw  hives  for  wintering, 
•now  scarce.  I  see   Quiubv's   Bee   Keeping,  page   To,  but    we 

I  think  vou  areliai-.il>  fair  in  proposing  to  publish  ,.,..,]],-  «,.„.  \ ]..,.-  ,vn„i.t  have  little  effect  town  if  1 
"the  names  of  your  subscribers  who  have  lost  money  ie8iUJ  u.'u  in\>  wouia  nave  lime  enecttovi  aid 
in  bee-keeping  during  lite  last  live  years;"  they  are  preventing  the  real  Bee  Disease.  Can  Mr. 
nol  the  class  of  bee-keepers  that  subscribe  for  Glean-  Quinby  afford  us  any  additional  lio-ht  on  straw 
'N,;s-  &  KFairibaiat  Minn       j  hives  s,mce  his  book  was  published?     We  have 

,  seen  no  mention  of  them  in  his  recent  articles 

I  made  an  extractor  fitmi  a  suggestion  hi  your  paper,  on  wintering.  Mr  B.  mentions  au  experiment 
1  ^'V'/l'-nT'^.5''1'- »""'  "'ol\""e  •"'''■>'.  '"u's    we    he  is  making  with  double  walled   hives   made 

-••;'.'(  our  nullv  to   the    clieese    laetorv  — lint    in    a    cross         ..     .  ,    ,.B       .i,      ..  ,,,,     ,         .   , 

piece  far  enough  from  the  bottom  to  have  the  top  of  ofPme  lath,  with  the  space  hi  led  with  dry 
the  frame  come  to  the  top  of  the  can.  put  in  some    wheat  chaff.     Now  our  friends  should  bear  in 

troodeii j£» on ^theumler  s^le  of  the  cross-piece,  to  mind  that  the  beneficial  results  from  straw 
:  o>t  on  the  bottom  ot  I  he  can,  put  ju  ni\  -gearing  made     i-  ,       ,  -,  .,  .... 

nom  au  old  broken  paring  machine.  And  it  worked  hives  are  as  much  dependent  on  the  facility 
very  nicely.    I  could  take  out  about  7">  lbs.,  when   I     with  which  straw  dries  out  as  its    property  of 

absorbing  moisture;  and  in  order  to  dry  out 
quickly  it  must  not  exceed  say  an  inch  and  a 
half  or  two  inches  in  thickness-  Mr  Muth  of 
Cincinnati  has  just  sent  us  a  straw  mat  that 
is  nicer,  more  tidy  and  compact  than  any  thing 
we  supposed  could  be  made,  and  which  will 
we  think  be  excellent.  It  is  stiff  enough  to 
make  a  whole  simplicity  hive  in  fact,  and  were 
we  not  afraid  exposure  to  summer  weather 
Would  induce  decay  too  soon  we  should  seri- 
ously consider  them  for  hives  the  year  round. 
They  would  have  one  very  valuable  quality,  viz: 
lightness,  and  when  we  ascertain  the  cost  of 
the  article  we  will  consider  straw  hives.  Even 
for  indoor  wintering  they  would  be  quite  desi- 
rable under  circumstances  as  follows: 

Several  quite  cold  days  reduced  the  temper- 
ature in  our  Bee-house  to  aboul  32  degrees,  a 


would  have  to  empty.  l>\  pouring  out  of  the  top.  I 
took  out  600  lbs.,  and  nm  i-ontident  thai  I  should  nol 
have  got  50  lbs.  of  bos  hooey. 

Subscriber. 

All  I  he  stocks  that  we  have  now  over  40  are  winter- 
ing in  our  cellar  mi  their  own  stores,  and  appear  in  a 
lair  condition.  Alter  selling  some  in  the  spring  we 
had  :!a  left.  I  should  saj  we  commenced  with 50 hives. 
We  have  sold  bees,  homo  and  wax  to  the  amount  of 
$429.13,  and  we  can  spare  $100  worth  more,  inostlv 
comb  honey  :  this  is  nothing  great,  but  will  do,  consid- 
ering the  amount  of  fami  work  I  have  done,  all  of 
u  Inch  is  respectfully  submitted,  notwithstanding  the 
"Blasted Hopes."  J.  L.Davis&Co, 

The  Co.  means  my  daughter,  who  will  ac(  as  "P.  G." 


I  have  >i  swarms  of  l>eei 

lbs.  of  honey  the  past    -c:i- 
Olll  the  <  tLEAXIXGS,  >,.  bo 

sold  my  honej  for  15  ami  - 
priving  it  up. 


net  lia\ e  made  o\  er  5000 

I  cannot  well  do  with- 

is  your  7~>  cent-.     I   have 

per  lb.,  and  liont  feel  like 

'.i."ii:i.l.   P  VERI  >TT. 

Winamac,  Ind. 
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JAN, 


sudden  change  with  rain  raised  the  atmosphere 
outside  to  50  or  more,  and  the  stream  of  warm 
damp  air  coming  in  the  ventilator  was  con- 
densed in  dew  all  over  the  hives,  wall,  etc.,  and 
even  the  quilts  felt  damp.  Now  under  such 
circumstances  straw  hives  would  be  much  the 
most  comfortable. 

Dec  10th,  the  following  has  just  come  to 
hand : 

I  am  very  glad  my  straw  mats  found  your  approba- 
tion, and  I  supposed  it  would.  I  shall  hot  have  time 
enough  to  make  mats  for  sale  this  winter,  but  Mr.  M. 
Nevins,  of  Cheviot,  O.,  will  always  have  plenty  on 
hand,  and  leave  a  lot  at  my  store  ready  for  shipment, 
lie  will  sell  them  at  84.50  a  doz. 

Any  body  wishing  straw  mats  may  address  myself 
or  M.  Nevins,  Cheviot,  Hamilton  Co.,  O. 

I  have  imported  from  Germany,  vetch  and  summer 
rape  seed,  vetch— in  German.  IVickc — affords  excel- 
lent food  for  bees,  and  is  besides,  good  food  for  horses 
and  cattle.  It  is  sown  like  rape,  and  about  the  same 
time,  and  grows  like  peas,  with  flowers  in  all  colors. 
Rape  we  all  know  already.  It  takes  50  lbs.  vetch 
seed  and  4  lbs.  of  rape  seed 'to  sow  an  acre,  at  least,  so 
I  am  informed  by  my  German  correspondent. 

I  can  sell  rape'seed  at  35c.  per  lb.,  and  vetch  seed  at 
•20c.  per  lb.;  or  if  sent  by  mail  at  an  advance  on  the 
above  rate  of  5c.  per  lb. 

C.  F.  Minn, 

Cincinnati,  O. 

The  mats  at  the  price  would  be  rather  ex- 
pensive for  making  the  sides  of  hives,  but  will 
well  repay  expense,  to  be  used  on  top  for  out- 
door wintering.  As  to  whether  they  would  be 
beneficial  where  bees  are  housed,  we  are  un- 
prepared to  say.  As  the  expense  is  but  a  trifle 
more  than  wire  cloth,  it  would  certainly  be  a 
good  idea  to  try  them  if  they  can  be  arranged 
readily  so  as  to  confine  the  bees. 

We  certainly  must  have  some  vetches  next  sea- 
son. The  "flowers  in  all  colors,"  captivate  our 
fancy  in  anticipation  already. 

Dear  Gleanings:— The  two  pieces  of  comb  that  I 
got,  I  positivelv  think  had  no  larva?,  only  eggs  and  a 
lew  bees  just  biting  the  caps  open.  I"  had  19  cells 
reared,  14  I  could  cut  out,  4  destroyed.  Ten  good 
queens  for  fifty  cents.  Mr.  Crall  built  a  bee-house  and 
I  got  my  bees  in  it  too;  we  have  92  colonies  in  it  and 
it  is  only  a  little  more  than  half  full,  the  house  is 
12x16  feet,  wall  10  inches  thick.  We  put  our  bees  in 
Nov.  13th.    They  appear  all  right,  nice  and  quiet. 

S.  H.  Miller, 

Ashland,  O. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  those  same  hatching 
bees  kept  the  eggs  warm,  and  thus  contributed 
to  the  unusual  success  of  friend  M  ?  See  page 
79,  Vol.  1. 

I  am  a  beginner  in  Bee  Culture ;  I  have  read 
"Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee,"  "Mysteries  of  Bee 
Keeping,"  by  Quinby,  and  one  volume*  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal.  I  am  a  subscriber  for  the  A.  B.  J. 
I  commenced  last  spring  with  six  stands,  two  Italian 
and  four  Black  ones,  three  of  them  wore  very  weak; 
they  swarmed  out  after  they  were  set  on  their  summer 
stand.  I  have  raised  my  own  Queens  and  Italianized 
all  my  bees.  I  have  now  twenty-two  strong  stands, 
and  they  all  have  honey  enough  to  winter.  1  am  going 
to  follow  Bee-Keeping,*and  have  read  all  of  "iVbuiceV' 
writing  for  a  year  and  am  interested. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Hall,  Linn  Center, 
Rock  Count.y,  Wris. 

"We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  above 
report,  principally  because  it  comes  from  a 
married  woman;  not  that  we  have  less  sympa- 
thy for  the  Misses,  but  that  'tis  too  often  the 
case,  the  former  have  too  many  cares  to  really 
enjoy  Bee  Culture  or  anything  else.  We  opine 
many  of  the  veterans  would  find  it  a  task  to 
make  a  better  summer's  work  with  the  same 
start  than  has  our  friend,  Mrs.  II.;  will  she 
please  report  again  next  season  V 


WINTERING. 

"|rf|RIEXD  NOVICE  : -Gleanings  for  August  is  at 
jSfJ  hand,  and  if  you  could  have  seen  the  smile  of 
=-»j  satisfaction  with  which  its  arrival  was  greeted, 
you  would  have  been  repaid  in  part,  at  least,  for  the 
disagreeable  things  some  of  the  patent  right  men  say 
about  yon  for  pitching  into  them. 

On  this  subject  I  would  only  say  ;  "Keep  on  in  well 
doing,"  and  "give  'em  fits." 

I  cannot,  however,  subscribe  to  all  the  teachings 
contained  in  Gleanings.  For  instance:  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  pay  a  majority  of  our  bee-keepers  to  ex- 
tract the  honey  and  try  to  winter  their  bees  on  syrup, 
in  order  to  escape  dysentery,  for  I  believe  the  severity 
of  the  winter  had  more  to  do  with  the  loss  of  bees  in 
this  section  at  least,  than  the  quality  of  their  honey 
had;  and  in  proof  of  this  I  will  give' you  a  few  fact's 
that  occurred  in  this  neighborhood. 

A  neighbor  living  half  a  mile  south  of  here  hail 
eight  swarms  that  he  undertook  to  winter  in  a  cold 
shed,  and  lost  six  of  them  by  dysentery.  Another  liv- 
ing half  a  mile  west  wintered  his  on  their  summer 
stands,  and  lost  all  he  had  by  the  same  disease.  A 
friend  living  one-fourth  of  a"  mile  east  brought  his 
bees,  consisting  of  four  swarms,  and  put  them  in  my 
beo-honse.  One  of  them,  a  late  swarm,  died  of  star- 
vation. The  other  three  were  in  splendid  condition 
when  he  took  them  away,  about  the  first  of  March  ; 
but  after  that  date  he  lost  two  of  them,  having  no 
warm  place  in  which  to  put  them  during  the  severe 
cold  that  occurred  in  March.  Another  friend  living 
5  or  6  miles  west  undertook  to  winter  his  bees,  con- 
sisting of  38  swarms,  out  doors.  He  had  lost  7  up  to 
Jan.  1st.;  and  then  came  and  told  me  that  a  number  of 
the  remaining  stocks  were  so  reduced  that  he  thought 
they  could  not  live  until  spring,  and  asked  me  what  to 
do  with  them.  I  advised  him  to  put  them  in  his  cel- 
lar. He  did  so,  and  now  tells  me  he  only  lost  one 
stuck  after  putting  them  in  the  cellar,  and  he  now 
thinks  that  perhaps  the  bees  were  nearly  all  dead  in 
that  before  they  were  carried  in. 

1  put  88  swarms  in  the  house  to  winter.  Three  of 
these  consisted  of  bees  taken  out  of  my  nucleus  hives. 
One  of  the  three  was  put  in  as  an  experiment,  being 
queenless;  and  the  other  two  hail  young  queens  that 
had  not  laid  any  eggs  when  winter'set  in,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  they  ever  did.  I  lost  the  above  three,  and 
one  of  my  regular  swarms  by  some  unknown  cause. 
probably  old  age,  as  the  bees  from  the  nucleus  hives 
were  nearly  all  old ;  and  two  swarms  by  starvation, 
leaving  from  15  to  30  lbs.  of  honejr;  the  bees  having 
clustered  at  one  side  of  the  hive,  their  stores  being  at 
the  other. 

My  bees  were  put  on  their  summer  stands  Feb.  19th, 
but  when  the  weather  turned  cold  all  the  weakest 
stocks  were  put  back  in  the  house  again,  and  remain- 
ed there  until  we  had  pleasant  weather.  As  a  conse- 
quence, I  ilid  not  lose  a  swarm  by  dysentery,  the 
combs  of  those  that  died  being  as  clean  as  thev"  were 
in  the  fall. 

You  will  please  notice  that  in  the  above  case,  the 
bees  that  were  lost  had  been  kept  near  to  and  almost 
all  around  me,  so  that  their  honey  could  differ  but  lit- 
tle in  quality  from  what  my  bees*  had,  and  if  it  does 
not  indicate  that  cold  was  the  main  cause  of  the  losses 
bee-keepers  sustained ;  I  shall  have  to  conclude  that 
straws  do  not  always  show  which  way  the  wind 
blows. 

James  Bolin,  West  Lodi,  O. 

Thanks,  friend  B.,  you  have  given  us  an  ex- 
cellent proof  of  the  advantage  of  a  good  frost- 
proof repository,  and  as  Mr.  Quinby  says  :  (see 
notice  of  his  article,)  Cold  must  be  one  part  of 
the  trouble,  as  bees  do  not  die  thus  in  summer. 

Now  we  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to 
have  our  friends  think  we  were  so  firmly  astride 
of  our  "sugar"  hobby  that  we  were  incapable 
of  accepting  proper  proof  that  we  were  in  error. 
'Tis  not  the  winters  alone  that  have  produced 
the  trouble,  we  believe  all  admit,  and  if  it  shall 
be  found' necessary  to  combine  the  sugar  diet 
with  careful  housing,  providing  we  can  thus 
get  through  the  winter  safely,  we  think  few 
will  complain.  We  have  not  personally  made 
the  experiment  of  out  door  wintering  with 
sugar  stores,  but  a  neighbor  has,  and  the  dif- 
ference was  too  marked  to  admit  a  doubt  of 
which  diet  was  healthiest. 
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OUR, 
"Day  before  going  to  Press," 


Questions  not  too  lengthy,  may  be  answered  through 
this  department  even  if  not  received  until  within  two 
days,  of  the  first  of  the  month  ;  and  in  two  days  more, 
nothing  preventing,  you  may  have  your  paper  contain- 
ing the  reply.  If  our  friends  would  use  a  separate] 
piece  of  paper  for  this,  and  in  fact  for  each  of  the  de- 
partments, and  write  on  one  side  only  t'would  be  quite 
<t  favor.but  if  tt's  too  much  trouble,  don't  do  it,  for  we 
want  to  hear  from  you  any  way 


DECEMBER   29TH,  187'3- 


Mr  Muth  informs  us  Honey  Jars  will  be 
somewhat  less  for  next  season,  as  per  his  ad- 
vertisement which  see. 


Our  bees  are  to-day,  Dec.  27th,  as  quiet  and 
healthy  as  we  could  desire,  but  the  weather 
has  seldom  been  colder  than  freezing  for  the 
last  month. 


Annals  of  Bee  Culture  has  not  yet  made  its 
appearance,  although  it  was  advertised  to  be 
•out  about  the  first  of  Dec. 

If  friend  Adair  would  succeed  with  his 
Quarterly  he  should  be  more  prompt  than  he 
has  been  with  the  Annals  heretofore. 

The  American,  Bee  Journal  of  late  does  not 
reach  us  until  near  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  Mrs.  Tapper's  not  until  about  the  25th  al- 
though she  proposes  to  be  on  hand  by  the  15th, 
The  Magazine  has  we  believe,  been  generally 
on  hand  a  day  or  two  before  the  first  of  the 
month.  Cannot  we  all  strive  in  a  friendly  way 
to  see  who  will  be  most  punctual  ? 


Wind-mill,  too  great  for  Novice's  inexperience 
in  feeding  the  press.  If  notified  we  will  fur- 
uish  a  good  copy  in  place  of  all  such. 


Probably  none  of  our  readers  have  seen  an  ur- 
chin more  pleased  during  the  hollidays,  than  is 
Novice  at  present,  who  is  rejoicing  in  the  poses- 
sion  of  a  new  Printing  Office  ordered  expressly 
to  print  our  little  Journal. 

Of  course  the  "Windmill"  had  to  be  "harness- 
ed" and  brought  into  subjection,  which  has  been 
accomplished  perfectly,  only  that  'twill  go  too 
fast  at  times  for  his  untrained  hands,  but  with 
the  assistance  of  Miss  Maud  or  Master  Ernest, 
to  remove  the  papers  from  the  Press  and  pile 
them,  he  gets  along  very  well.  As  he  must  of 
course  try  his  hand  too,  at  type  setting — in 
fact  he  is  enjoying  himself  hugely  at  this  very 
minute  in  setting  up  this  very  item —  we 
trust  everything  hereafter,  will  appear  in  "ap- 
ple pie"  order.  [He  has  already  made  "  pi  " 
among  the  types  to  his  full  satisfaction.] 

"P.  G"  says,  "beware  of  making  too  great  cal- 
culations on  a  fair  specimen  of  typography, 
f  jr  the  Journal  even  under  Novice's  supervision 
may  be  a  failure  in  that  respect ;"  to  which  he 
adds,  we  may  assure  our  friends  if  'tis  not  well 
done  we  at  least  did  our  vary  best  to  have  it  so. 

Since  the  above  we  have  printed  all  but  the 
cover  and  perhaps  should  make  an  apology  for 
using  type  for  heads  of  Departments,  that  we 
should  not  have  used  had  we  not  been  repeat- 
edly disappointed  in  getting  the  proper  kind 
in  time.  Also,  should  some  of  our  friends  by 
chance  receive  a  No.  with  the  print  slightly 
askew,  reccollect  it  was  probably  occasioned 
by  a  sudden  acceleration  of  the   speed  of  the 


Novice  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  how  to 
clean  cpiilits—  ours  are  stuck  up  with  propolis— some 
of  them  are  about  as  stiff  as  a  board,— you  will  do  us  a 
favor  by  enlightening  us  on  this  point. 

J.  Oa'tman  &  Co.,    Dundee,  Ills. 

We  really  don't  know  of  a  cheaper  way  than 
to  put  on  a  new  cover  of  cotton  cloth.  Ben- 
zine  it  is  true  will  dissolve  the  gum,  but  we 
have  found  it  rather  unsatisfactory  to  wash 
them.  Cannot  some  use  be  made  of  propolis 
(like  bees-wax)  that  it  may  be  made  a  market- 
able commodity '?  The  quilts  are  not  apt  to  kill 
bees  even  if  quite  stiff,  and  we  use  them  two 
or  three  seasons  without  much  trouble. 

1st.— Will  it  do  to  store  honey  in  wine  or  brandy 
casks,  (we  can  buy  such  when  it" would  be  very  dim-' 
cult  to  get  them  made  on  purpose  )? 

•2nd.— Do  you  think  the  young  bees  or  cjueens  would 
not  be  apt  to  make  mistakes  in  an  Apiary  on  your 
plan,  supposing  the  grape  vines  were  omitted  ? 

3rd.— I  expect  to  have  all  my  bees— 31  stocks— in 
"Simplicity  hives"  next  spring.  Would  it  do  to  pour 
a  halt  pound  of  feed  on  the  cluster  of  bees  at  once? 
Wouldn't  it  make  a  muss  ? 

4th.— We  are  told  to  make  our  bees  till  the  apartment 
given  them  at  all  times.  Suppose  that  on  examining  a 
hive  in  spring,  the  bees  are  found  to  occupy  about 
three  combs,  all  of  which  contain  brood,  but  very  lit' 
tie  honey,  that  being  in  the  other  combs  at  each  side. 
How  are"  we  to  contine  the  bees  to  those  three  combs, 
and  avoid  the  evil  of  cutting  off  their  supply  of  honey 
and  pollen  ?  Kespectfully,  yours, 

G.  C.  Miller,  Mount  Hanley,  Nova  Scotia. 

1st. — We  have  always  used  wine  and  brandy 
casks  for  shipping  small  quantities  of  honey, 
and  found  no  trouble.  They  can  be  purchased 
cheaply,  of  almost  any  size  at  the  drug  stores, 
and  seem  to  be  just  what  is  needed. 

2nd. — We  think  the  omission  of  the  grape 
vines  would  make  no  difference  whatever  ;  we 
have  a  number  of  hives  iu  front  of  the  house, 
entirely  without  the  vines. 

3rd.— A  half  pound,  unless  very  thick,  and 
the  colony  very  strong,  would  be  sure  to  run 
out  and  make  a  muss.    Try  less. 

4th. — You  will  find  no  such  trouble  in  prac- 
tice we  think.  Allow  them  honey  and  pollen 
sufficient  at  all  events. 


Our  readers  may  have  observed  an  adver- 
tisement of  a  plan  for  securing  straight  combs, 
in  some  of  our  Bee  Journals,  during  the  past 
season,  by  our  friend  whose  name  appears  be- 
low. The  plan  seems  to  be  somewhat  a  com- 
bination of  Dadant's  Comb  Guide  Press,  and 
directions  given  in  the  North  American  Bee 
Journal  some  time  ago.  We  believe  Mr.  W. 
has  sold  a  number  of  the  Directions,  but  we 
think  we  have  convinced  him  of  the  impracti- 
bility  of  his  method,  for  one  of  our  subscribers 
who  had  purchased  it,  offeied  to  send  it  to  us 
and  in  fact  we  know  of  no  reason  why  infor- 
mation should  not  be  freely  communicated  if 
valuable. 

Mr.  W.  now  sends  it  to  us  for  publication, 
and  we  hope  all  credit  will  be  accorded  him, 
where  it  is  found  to  be  valuable. 

We  have  seen  a  similar  device  used,  but 
found  our  thin  pine  strips  to  answer  so  well, 
and  so  much  less  trouble  to  us,  to  make  and 
put  in,  that  we  have  used  nothing  else.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  we  have  always 
built  between  two  others,  and 
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under  such  circumstances  we  have  never  had 
them  leave  the  comb  guide. 

COMB    GUIDE    CONSTRUCTOR. 

An  Easy  Way  to  Secure  Straight  Combs 
within  the  Frame. 
Every  Bee-keeper  who  keeps  bees  on  the  im- 
proved system  ot  management,  undoubtedly  knows 
the  great  advantage  in  having  the  combs  built 
straight  in  the  frame.  Without  this  advantage  no  one 
can  make  much  improvement  in  bee  culture.  There 
are  different  methods  of  securing  straight  combs,  but 
nearly  all  have  some  disadvantages.  "For  neatness, 
cheapness,  and  simplicity,  I  claim  the  following  plan 
has  no  equal : 

DIRECTIONS. 

First.  Make  a  straight  edge  of  wood  %  inch  thick 
by  h,.  Inch  wide,  and  ,'4  inch  shorter  than  the  in- 
side of  top  bar  of  frame. 

Second.  Ingredients—Take  one  part  Resin,  nine  parts 
Beeswax.  Heat  over  a  slow  lire  until  thoroughly 
melted, 

Third.  Have  a  wet  rag  or  sponge  in  readiness,  mois- 
ten the  edjre,  turn  the  frame  upside  down,  then  lay  the 
straight  edge  on  the  frame  where  the  wax  guide  "is  to 
be  formed.  Then, with  a  teaspoon,  pour  a  little  of  the 
melted  wax*  on  the  upper  end,  (the  frame  being  inclin- 
ed at  an  angle  of  45  degrees)  and  let  it  run  down  along 
the  straight  edge.  When  the  wax  has  become  hard,  re- 
move straight  edge  lengthwise  to  loosen  it.  Moisten 
the  straight-edge  frequently, and  a  good  and  reliable 
wax  comb  guide  will  be  formed,  equal  to  the  best, 
Which  must  be  kept  a  profound  secret. 

E.  J.   War st,  New  Pittsburgh,  0. 

P.  S.— The  melted  wax  must  be  kept  warm,  not  7wt. 
If  the  wax  has  the  right  degree  of  heat,  it  will  seldom 
adhere  to  the  straight-edge.  If  it  chance  to,  scrape  it 
off  with  a  knife  and  remoisten,&c. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  a  neighbor 
of  ours  is  making  preparations  to  print  all 
kinds  of  gummed  labels  by  the  quantity. 

Orders  for  Honey  Labels  may  be  sent  to  us 
and  the  labels  will  be  returned  by  mail  post 
paid.  Prices  are,  for  Labels  in  two  colors, 
with  name  and  residence  of  Apiarist,  and  name 
of  source  from  which  the  honey  was  gathered. 

1,000 ..  $2.75 

500 1.90 

250 1.45 

No  orders  filled  for  less  than  the  latter  price. 


3]N  this  department  we  propose  giving  gra- 
!  tuitously  the  names  of  those  who  will  un- 
dertake to  rear  queens  for  $1  each  under  the 
conditions  we  have  made.  While  we  cannot 
undertake  to  be  responsible  for  all  the  names 
given,  we  shall  endeavor  to  insert  none  who 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  fulfilling  all  agree- 
ments. 


And  if  nothing  interferes,  I   shall  sell  warranted 
pure  Italian  Queens  for  one  dollar  next  season. 
John  L.  Davis, 

iiolt,  Mich, 

We  think  if  Mr.  D.  or  any  other  Queen  rearer 
will  warrant  all  $1.00  Queens  to  be  strictly 
the  progeny  of  carefully  tested  mothers  'tis  ail 
that  we  should  expect  of  them.  Purchasers 
Mill  then  stand  the  same  chance  of  getting  tine 
queens  that  those  rearing  them  do,  and  the  lat- 
ter class  will  not  seriously  injure  their  Apia- 
ries by  selling  the  best  continually  and  keep- 
ing the  poorest,  for  even  should  we  receive 
$10  or  more  each,  'twould  be  a  losing  business 
to  seled  Hie  best  we  had  for  every  customer 
who  was  willing  to  pay  for  such. 

in  Nov.  No.  page  85,  you  ask  who  will  assist,  etc.  1 
will,  and  will  send  them  by  return  mail  alter  the  sea- 


son is  fairly  opened.  I  have  been  selling  queens  for 
SI  each  for  three  years.  Choice  queens  I  sell  for  52, 
and  tested  for  $5 ;  it  requires  the  use  of  a  swarm  for 
thirty  days  to  test  a  queen,  hence  it  is  cheaper  to  sell 
for  $1  of  #2.  I  agree  with  you  that  orders  should  be 
tilled  by  return  mail.  I  have  never  failed  to  do  so  in 
but  two  cases,  and  they  were  out  of  season.  This  is  a 
good  thing  in  selling  Si  queens. 

W.  EtOSMEB, 

Janesville,  Minn. 

Glad  of  your  assistance  Mr.  H.  If  you  can 
rear  queens  at  the  rate  you  do  honey,  Ave  shall 
not  need  to  worry  for  fear  orders  can't  be  filled. 
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Advertisements  will  be  received  at  the  rate  of  ten 
cents  per  line,  Nonpariel  space,  each  insertion,  cash 
in  advance ;  and  we  require  that  every  Advertiser 
satisfies  us  of  his  responsibility  and  intention  to  do 
all  that  he  agrees,  and  that  his" goods  are  really  worth 
the  price  asked  for  them. 


MUTH'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 

H  O  N  E  Y_  JARS. 

One  pound  Jars,  per  gross, 8  6.50 

Two      '•  "  "  8.50 

Corks.  "  75 

Tin  Foil  Caps,  "  1.20 

One  and  Two  Pound  Labels,  per  gross, 90 

Three    "  "  "  66 

1  qt.  Self-Sealing  Dictator  Fruit  Jars,  per  gross,. .  17.00 

"    Mason's  patent,  "  "  ..  19.00 

Langstroth's  Bee  Hives,  Bee  Veils,  Uncapping 
Knives,  &c,  I  offer  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

Straw  Mats,— to  lit  the  top  of  Langstroth's  hive— the 
manufacture  of  M.  Nevin's,  Cheviot,  Hamilton  Co., 
O.,  and  well  made,  at  $1.50  per  doz.       t 

For  further  particulars,  Address, 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH, 
ltf  Cincinnati,  O. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,.— Established 
by  the  late  Samuel  Wagner,  at  Washington,  D. 
C.  Now  published  at  Chicago,  W.  F.  Clarke,  Editor 
and  Proprietor.  Subscription  price,  S2  per  year,  in 
advance.    Sample  numbers  sent  on  application". 

BEE-KEEPERS,  ATTENTION  !— Send  25ets. 
for  three  months'  subscription  to  National  Bkk 
Jouunal,  now  published  and  edited  bv 

ELLEN  S.  TUPPER,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Liberal  terms  to  Agents.    Specimen  number  free. 

TAO  TRY  IT  3   Months  for   10  Cents;  or 

I  )  W  with  S3  Chromo  for  50  cents  ;  or  (j  months  with 
"The  Flowers  of  Paradise,"  a  first-class  $0  Chromo. 
15^x21  inches,  for  Si.  The  National  Agriculturist  and 
Bee  Journal  is  a  l(i-page  paper  of  iH  columns,  hand- 
somely illustrated  in  all  its  departments.  One  of  the 
best  Agricultural  and  Family  papers  published.  Only 
Si  per  year,  or  $1.26  with  best  Bee-Book,  or  $1.50 
with  a  beautiful  Chromo.  Bee-Keeper's  Magazine,  a 
32-page  monthly,  same  terms,  or  both  for  $1.75.  Send 
now  for  samples,  and  Eibera.1  Terms  to  Asrents 
free.    H.  A.  KING  &  Co.,  14  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.    Iw2 

The  Best    Paper!    Try  It!! 

The  Scientific  American  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  illustrated  weekly  paper  published.  Every  num- 
ber contains  from  10  to  15  original  engravings  of  new 
machinery,  novel  inventions.  Bridges,  Engineering 
works,  Architecture,  improved  Farm  Implements,  and 
every  new  discovery  in  Chemistrv.  A  year's  numbers 
contain  S32  pages  and  several  hundred  engravings. 
Thousands  of  volumes  are  preserved  for  reference  and 
binding.  The  practical  receipts  are  well  worth  ten 
times  the  subscription  price.  Terms,  $3  a  year  by  mail. 
Specimens  sent  free.  May  be  had  of  all  News  Dealers. 

PATENTS  obtained  on  the  best  terms,  Models  of 
new  inventions  and  sketches  examined,  and  advice 
free.  All  patents  are  published  in  the  Scientific  Araer- 
can  the  week  thev  issue.  Send  for  Pamphlets,  110 
pages,  containing  laws  and  full  directions  for  obtain- 
ing Patents. 

Address   for   the   Paper,    or    co;i.    .       g    Patents, 

MUNN  &  CO.,  37  Park  R N   "       "         I  • 

F  and  ,  Hi  Ms.,  Washington,  it.  (_. 
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HOW  TO  CONDUCT  AN  AP1AKV. 


No.  2. 

We  are  happy  to  add  that  up  to  this  date, 
Jan.  24th,  no  reports  of  disease  have  been  re- 
ceived, but  as  it  made  its  appearance  last  win- 
ter in  many  places  only  after  this  date,  we  can- 
not be  certain  as  yet  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
Our  winter  has  been  as  yet  quite  a  mild  one  in 
this  locality  there  having  been  but  three  or 
four  days  when  the  temperature  approached 
zero.  As  our  colonies  are  unusually  weak  this 
winter  our  Bee  house  has  not  kept  up  the  tem- 
perature as  well  as  formerly,  in  fact  we  found 
it  as  low  as  30°  on  one  occasion  and  before  we 
t-ould  start  a  fire  in  our  stove  and  warm  the 
room  up,  one  of  our  weakest  colonies  had  died. 

An  examination  showed  clean  combs  and  no 
trace  of  disease,  but  the  cluster  had  dwindled 
down  until  not  half  a  handful  of  bees  were  left 
when  the  low  temperature  finished  them;  they 
perished  in  the  midst  of  clean  sealed  stores. 

Messrs.  Shaw  &  Son  of  Chatham,  this  Co.,  al- 
so report  having  lost  quite  a  number  under  the 
same  circumstances  and  now  unite  with  us  in 
pronouncing  all  attempts  to  winter  Nuclei,  but 
a  "vexatious  bother". 

We  discovered  that  during  very  cold  weather 
the  lower  ventilator  could  be  closed  entirely 
without  bad  results,  and  as  this  kept  the 
room  much  warmer  we  consider  it  best,  during 
very  cold  weather.  Our  friend  Shane,  a  few 
miles  distant,  gives  the  same  experience  and 
his  colonies  are  many  of  them  quite  strong;  he 
also  covered  the  ventilator  with  a  piece  of 
c-loth  to  make  it  perfectly  tight. 

With  the  loss  of  the  "cider  fed"  colony  men- 
tioned on  another  page,  our  number  now 
counts  only  55  instead  of  57. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  an  opinion, 
much  favored  by  both  Mrs.  Tupper  and  Mr. 
Quinby,  that  moving  stocks  during  extreme 
cold  weather  is  very  injurious,  and  is  sufficient 
to  produce  dysentery.  Such  may  be  the  case 
with  bees  fed  on  natural  stores,  but  'tis  most 
assuredly  not  the  case  with  those  sugar  fed,  for 
ours  the  greater  part  of  them  were  re-housed 
the  last  of  Feb.,  last  winter  when  the  tempera- 
ture was  4°  below  zero;  see  Gleanings  for 
March,  page  20.  No  bad  results  followed  and 
no  trace  of  dysentery  other  than  that  of  some 
weak  nuclei  that  were  diseased  before  in  con- 
sequence of  being  fed  late  and  being  too  weak 
to  seal  it  up.  The  Quinby  hive  with  all  natu- 
ral stores  and,  that  had  not  been  disturbed  in 
any  way  at  all,  were  badly  affected  and  soon 
died  although  strong  in  numbers. 

If  Mr.  Q.  would  give  the  address  instead  of 


just  the  county  and  state,  we  might  write  to 
Mr.  Elwood  and  ascertain  whether  those  colo- 
onies  he  mentions  as  having  the  disease  so 
badly,  were  fed  with  the  syrup  early  enough 
in  the  season  to  give  them  a  chance  to  seal  it 
up.  Even  should  his  experiment  have  given 
no  result  in  favor  of  sugar  stores  it  only  proves 
that  sugar  is  not  ahcayn a  preventive;  the  large 
amount  of  testimony  given  during  the  past 
three  seasons  pointing  clearly  in  favor  of  the 
sugar,  should  also  be  respected. 

We  had  supposed  plain  cases  plenty,  where 
it  had  appeared  in  its  worst  form  when  the  bees 
were  housed  in  the  warmest  quarters,  but  we 
shall  be  agreeably  surprised  if  we  find  we  hava 
been  mistaken.  In  regard  to  fastening  the  bees 
in  the  hives  by  wire  cloth  in  winter  as  we  have 
described,  we  are  at  present  decidedly  pleased 
with  the  plan.  During  warm  spells  many  go 
out  in  the  porticos  that  fail  to  get  back,  but 
with  the  space  below  the  frames  as  iu  the  Sim- 
plcity  hives  we  have  no  such  trouble. 


I  put  my  bees  into  winter  quarters  about  the  10th  of 
November.  1  think  they  are  in"spleudid"  condition. 
If  the  weather  is  suitable  how  soon  would  you  advise 
to  set  thorn  out  tor  a  'yfy"?  How  warm  should  the 
Aveather.be  in  order  to  no  it  with  safety  ? 

S.  F.  Newman,  Norwalk,"  Ohio. 

We  would  not  advise  putting  them  out  at 
all  for  a  "fly"  unless  they  seem  uneas}-  and  im- 
patient of  confinement,  and  not  even  then  un- 
less some  veiw  fine  weather  appears  in  Jan.  or 
Feb.  The  air  should  be  warm  enough  for  a 
bee  to  take  wing  again,  even  should  it  alight 
in  the  shade,  or  many  may  be  lost  in  their  anx- 
iety to  fly  after  being  shut  in  so  long,  not  be- 
ing able  to  regain  the  hive.  If  stores  are 
wholesome  and  ventilation  proper  they  can 
endure  confinement  for  four  mouths  or  more 
as  has  often  been  proven.  Warm  weather  in 
winter  is  so  apt  to  change  suddenly  for  the  re- 
verse that  we  must  consider  taking  them  out 
for  a  "fly"  a  risky  operation  at  any  time,  al- 
though should  several  quite  warm  days  and 
nights  occur  in  succession  'twould  without 
doubt  be  a  gain  to  give  them  a  taste  of  the 
open  air  and  thus  encourage  brood-rearing  a 
little. 

Taking  them  out  by  moonlight  in  the  eve- 
ning would  be  an  excellent  way,  could  we  al- 
ways be  •'"?•<  that  the  ensuing  clay  would  be  a 
pleasant  one,  thus  giving  them  time  to  quiet 
down  before  morning,  and  obviating  the  dan- 
ger of  their  rushing  out  in  a  demoralized  body, 
with*  i"  taking  the  usual  points  of  their  home. 
IV  pure  to  give  each  one  their  accustomed 
stand  for  they  will  remember  it  under  such 
tir  n  out  lis  or  more. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


FEX 


GUILTY  ORNOT  GUILTY? 


MIESSBS.  A.  I.  ROOT  &  CO:— The    last  No.  of 
Gleanings  wag  duly  received,  ami  after  review- 
ling  the  Vol.  I  think  it  about  the  best  investment 

in  the  way  of  bees  I  have  recently  made,  as  it  seems 
like  a  complete  casket  of  valuable  information  to 
every  Apiarian. 

In  the  next  Vol.  please  do  not  alter  the  size  of  pages, 
so  that  one  Vol.  will  bind  with  another,  nor  cut  the 
leaves,  but  leave  that  for  the  binder  to  do.  I  like  the 
generous  margin  as  it  looks  well  and  leaves  a  chance 
for  notes  etc. 

The  material  for  six  hives  came  duly  to  hand. 
Freight,  $-2.70.  As  you  invite  friendly  criticism  we 
Will  trv  our  hand  if  it  is  a  little  "onpleasant,"  and  as 
Shakspeare  hath  it  "I  will  nothing  extenuate  or  set 
down  ought  in  malice."— In  your  circular  (5th  ed.)  you 
remark  "and  if  no  better  lumber  is  used  than  barn 
boards  (with  no  loose  knots)"  and  on  page  US  of 
Gleanings  "There  is  nothing  like  system  and  pre- 
cision etc."  Now  I  must  conclude  that  you  did  not 
make  the  hives  as  they  embrace  none  of  these  princi- 
ples, so  far  from  it  in  iact  that  it  will  be  a  tight  squeeze 
to  get  five  out  of  the  six,  as  two  of  the  sides  have 
each  a  very  large  knot,  one  quite  loose,  2%  by  3J£ 
inches,  the  other  larger  and  very  rotten,  and  which 
if  dug  out  would  require  a  piece  of  putty  the  size  of 
your  little  finger  to  fill  it.  One  of  the  tops  is  cracked 
so  that  I  will  not  use  it,  and  if  the  material  is  bad  the 
workmanship  is  quite  in  keeping.  I  have  owned  pow- 
er saws  (alas !  those  days  are  gone,)  and  have  done 
some  sawing— making  clock  cases  etc.  but  if  I  ever 
did  such  work  as  that,  God  forgive  me  as  I  would  not 
forgive  myself.  The  rabbets  are  not  deep  enough  for 
the  sides  into  over  1-16  inch,  and  are  thinner  at  the  bot- 
tom than  the  top,  and  none  of  the  top  boards  lit  like 
••clock  work"  exceot  at  the  ends — at  the  side  they 
lack  from  )i  to  3-16  of  touching  the  side  of  the  cap,  and 
one  of  the  end-pieces  is  too  short,  while  another  is  to 
narrow.  In  fact  altogether  they  are  the  poorest  lot  of 
hives  of  any  pretensions  I  have  ever  seen.  Just  say 
nothing  until  you  have  seen  some  more  of  the  same 
man's  work,  then  judge  for  yourself  how  far  I  may  be 
correct  here. 

Now  for  the  other  side,  I  like  the  idea  first  rate,  and 
have  put  them  together  with  screws.  If  I  make  others 
I  shall  put  them  together  on  a  miter  so  that  no  end 
wood  can  be  seen.  I  shall  use  those  I  have,  but  in- 
stead of  using  them  two  stories,  will  take  a  side  from 
each  of  two  hives  and  put  the  two  hives  together  so 
as  to  form  one  horizontally,  fastening  them  together 
with  the  same  screws  and  a  piece  of  board  just  wide 
enough  to  fill  the  rabbets.  Now  move  the  combs  into 
the  center  with  a  division  board  each  side,  and  place 
an  empty  frame  or  comb  inside  of  outside  comb,  when 
the  frame  is  filled  put  It  outside  with  an  empty  one 
inside,  and  so  on  till  your  hive  is  filled,  if  your  stock 
is  an  ambitious  one  and  will  do  it  as  some  have  done. 

If  I  should  require  some  bees  in  spring  or  summer 
could  you  send  me  one  hive  containing  four  small 
stocks  of  Italians,  say  two  frames  each,  queens  first 
rate  and  combs  ditto  f  Hives  of  the  simplicity  persua- 
sion.   If  so  at  what  price  ? 

Hoping  our  relations  through  next  year  may  be  as 
pleasant  and  profitable  as  the  one  just  closing,  and 
wishing  every  success, 

I  am  vours  truly, 
Win.  H.  Kirk, 

Dec.  23rd,  1873.  Waterbury,  Conn. 


The  double  Simplicity  Hives  have  reached  me  in 
good  order  and  quick  time,  and  at  an  expense  I  be- 
lieve of  only  $1.50,  I  have  them  setting  in  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  have  explained  their  mysteries  to  hundreds 
of  people.  All  admire  their  Simplicity  and  evident 
usefulness,  I  shall  manufacture  them  in  the  spring- 
will  have  buzz  saw  in  operation  shortly. 
Respectfully, 
W.  C.  Gkier,  Lamar,  Mo. 


Dear  Novice:  [all  but  the  Novice]  I  did  not  Intimate 
that  your  hive  was  rough,  expecting  it  to  meet  the 
public  eye ;  neither  for  much  of  a  criticism,  it  was 
good  enough— but  being  a  cabinet  maker  it  is  easy  for 
me  to  make  work  rather  smooth.  Go  on  In  exposing 
rascality  sharply,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  kind 
heart.  Yours  for  Milk  and  Honey, 

Stephen  Young,  Mechanicsville,  Iowa. 

Now  'twould  be  quite  a  "comfortable"  way 
of  getting  along  to  pretend  there  was  "an 
man"   who  made  those  six  hives,  hut  on  the 


whole  we  think  we  will  plead  "guilty"  and 
frankly  acknowledge  we  made  them  ourselves, 
and  are  alone  responsible.  We  may  add  in  ex- 
tenuation and  by  way  of  apology  that  the  hives 
sent  Mr.  K.  were  the  very  last  of  a  lot  of  about 
200,  and  that  as  'twas  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  they  were  little  called  for,  we  had  not 
even  lumber  on  hand  for  more,  still  we  sup- 
posed we  sent  him  material  for  six  serviceable 
hives.  In  regard  to  the  knots  We  would  say 
that  we  always  expect  every  hive  to  be  well 
painted  before  being  used,  and  this  will  fasten 
loose  knots  as  we  have  had  proof  in  our  own 
apiary,  the  Averill  Chemical  paint  we  have 
mentioned  being  peculiarly  adapted  for  this 
purpose.  If  our  friend  will  pardon  the  sug- 
gestion, we  will  suggest  that  a  knot-hole  seems 
to  strike  the  fancy  of  the  bees  as  being  partic- 
ularly nice  for  an  entrance,  the  rough  rotten 
edges  affording  them  a  secure  and  natural  foot- 
hold. We  have  one  such  hive  and  'tis  amusing 
to  see  them  swing  out  and  in  "their  knot-hole" 
as  if 'twas  endeared  to  them  by  some  such  ties 
as  the  "old  oaken  bucket"  etc.  is  to  us.  We 
have  thought  of  mentioning  the  matter  before, 
but  feared  some  one  would  be  having  them 
all  patented. 

Novice  once  remarked  in  answer  to  P.  G's. 
remonstances  that  we  would  always  save  the 
knotty  pieces  for  home  use,  but  it  must  be  that 
we  by  mistake  included  friend  K.  in  our  "home 
circle"  which  honor  he  doubtless  would  res- 
pectfully decline.  In  regard  to  tops  we  use 
"checked"  or  slightly  split  ones  for  bottom 
boards  as  they  answer  quite  as  well,  and  we 
supposed  the  six  hives  would  be  used  two  story 
so  that  at  least  three  perfect  tops  could  be  found. 
We  cannot  imagine  how  an  end-piece  could  be 
short  unless  an  old  one  got  mixed  in  from  some 
hives  made  in  our  first  experiments,  for  what- 
ever other  faults  there  may  be,  we  certainly 
can  saw  the  length  of  all  boards  alike  and  do 
do  it.  In  regard  to  the  width  'tis  more  difficult, 
for  unless  we  can  get  wood  perfectly  s&isoned, 
and  any  wood-worker  knows  how  difficult  this 
is,  the  boards  will  shrink  unequally,  but  so  far 
as  the  body  of  the  hive  is  concerned  this  makes 
little  difference,  nor  can  we  see  that  the  cover 
is  materially  injured  should  it  shrink  so  much 
as  to  lack  }g  inch  on  each  side ;  we  are  using 
many  such  and  have  never  yet  known  a  drop 
of  water  to  get  inside,  which  is  more  than  we 
can  say  for  any  other  kind  of  hive  we  ever  used. 
We  have  never  claimed  our  work  to  be  first 
class  (see  Feb.  No.  page  13.  Vol.  1st.)  but  we 
can  appreciate  good  work  we  assure  you,  and 
the  Connecticut  mechanics  who  make  clock 
cases  would  be  just  the  chaps  to  make  hives  as 
they  should  be,  and  now  Mr.  K.  cannot  you  in- 
duce some  one  near  you  to  take  the  job?  Tis 
true  that  just  as  much  honey  might  be  secured 
by  using  hives  made  as  we  furnish  them,  but 
we  slvould  like  hives  ourselves  made  as  nice  as 
a  "work-box." 

As  an  evidence  of  the  differences  of  opinion 
we  give  an  extract  from  friend  Grier's  letter  in 
regard  to  hives  out  of  the  same  lot  and  sent 
about  the  same  time  only  we  put  them  to- 
gether; perhaps  we  have-  a  peculiar  skill  in 
making  good  hives  from  poor  materials.  Be- 
fore closing  the  subject  we  would  say  we  have 
asked  friend  K.  to  send  in  his  bill  for  allow- 
ances, and  we  hereby  extend  the  same  invita- 
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tion  to  our  whole  circle  of  customers.  If  we 
have  been  remiss  don't  be  backward  in  letting 
us  know. 

The  plan  of  making  single  hives  double 
width  is  ingenions,  but  how  about  the  covers  ? 
We  have  often  thought  of  it  but  could  not  get 
over  the  top  and  bottom  difficulty.  As  screws 
would  be  much  more  expensive  and  the  trouble 
of  taking  a  hive  down  after  it  has  been  once 
properly  set  up  is  such  we  hardly  think  we 
would  use  screws ;  besides  the  cross  nailing 
holds  them  "forever"  especially  if  the  boards 
are  put  the  proper  side  outward  as  we  have 
■directed.  We  feel  sure  you  will  not  like  hives 
made  on  a  mitre,  we  have  tried  such,  they  are 
not  as  strong  at  the  corners  and  are  unwieldy 
to  nail. 

So  many  have  applied  to  us  for  bees  that  we 
dare  not  promise  any  at  any  price.  Four 
small  colonies  can  be  put  in  a  Simplicity  hive 
without  trouble;  we  have  reared  four  queens 
thus,  and  had  them  all  laying  nicely  with  an 
entrance  on  each  of  the  four  sides.  [Don't  you 
see  how  handy  the  knot-holes  come  again  ?  ] 

Mr.  K.  we  shall  have  to  thank  you  many 
times  for  your  suggestions.  In  regard  to  cut- 
ting the  leaves  of  Gleanings  we  think  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  our  readers  would  pre- 
fer them  so ;  and  we  regret  that  the  margin  is 
not  as  great  as  we  had  intended  to  have  it. 
As  our  paper  is  all  purchased  for  this  year  we 
shall  have  to  wait  until  another  season. 


[For  Gleanings.] 
KUSTIC  BEE  HOUSES. 


MiOVICE  :— Thanks  for  Gleanings. 
I  have  constructed  a  bee-house  on  this  plan, 
I  first  dug  an  excavation  two  ft  et  deep  and  10 
by  20  feet  square,  built  a  frame  in  it  lathed  it  over  and 
covered  it  with  straw  two  feet  deep  over  the  whole  of 
the  building,  I  then  covered  it  with  a  tight  board  roof. 
The  ground  which  I  shoveled  out  of  the  cellar  I  pack- 
ed against  the  side  ot  the  buiding,  starting  with  a 
base  of  5  feet,  and  tapering  to  2  feet  at  the  eaves,  I 
made  a  floor  of  dry  saw-dust  four  inches  thick  and 
put  in  40  colonies  of  bees  at  a  little  elevation  above 
the  floor.  I  now  have  a  house  that  will  never  get 
damp  from  the  perspiration  of  the  bees,  the  straw 
roof  being  a  perfect  ventilator. 

Bees  are  wintering  well  up  to  this  time,  shut  in  the 
hives  securely  at  the  bottom,  but  not  air  tight,  and 
with  wire  cloth  over  the  frames  to  keep  them  from 
crawling  out  when  the  temperature  gets  too  high. 
In  cold  weather  I  leave  the  cloth  quilts  on  the  frames, 
and  in  warm  weather  1  remove  them.  How  is  that 
for  high,  Novice  ? 

E.  J.  Worst,  New  Pittsburgh.  O. 

Tip  top  for  high,  especially  if  you  do  succeed 
in  wintering  this  time.  We  are  the  more  oblig- 
ed as  you  have  assisted  us  in  replying  to  the 
following,  which  was  in  type,  with  our  reply 
when  yours  was  received. 

Bee-keeping  in  this  section  has  about  played  out. 
More  than  half  of  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  few  stocks  have  become  discouraged,  hav- 
ing lost  from  one  third  to  all  of  their  bees.  I  have 
been  considerably  disappointed  for  the  last  two  sea- 
sons in  not  having  any  surplus  honey,  although  I  have 
lost  but  a  few  stocks.  I  winter  on  their  summer 
stands  and  the  bees  get  so  weak  by  spring  that  the 
honey  season  is  over  before  the  bees  .are  strong 
enough  to  improve  it.  As  I  am  not  able  to  build  a  bee 
house  such  as  von  describe,  I  would  like  your  opinion 
of  a  house  made  of  wild  hay,  of  which  I  have  quite  a 
quantity. 

Say,  set  stakes  to  form  a  room  ten  feet  square,  board 
up  the  outside  (not  tight)  with  fence  boards,  then  set 
another  row  of  stakes  about  three  feet  outside  of  the 
first  row.  and  fill  in  between  with  hay.  Lay  poles  on 
top,  then  st;ick  bay  on  them  making  a  regular  hay 
stack  with  a  room*insid(  sheh  ed  oil' for  holding  hives, 


of  course  make  an  entrance  three  ft.  by  six  with  double, 
doors.  Would  it  need  a  floor  ?  and  would  the  spaces 
between  the  fence  boards  on  the  sides,  and  the  poles  on 
top  be  ventilatiou  enough)'  or  ought  there  to  be  ven- 
tilators put  in  top  and  bottom  ? 

I  could  build  such  a  house  with  but  very  little  ex- 
pense. An  opinion  from  NOVICE  would  be  regard- 
ed with  great  favor  by 

Samuel.  C.  Ware,  Towanda,  111. 

Such  a  house  will  answer  every  purpose  we 
feel  sure  and  we  think  no  ventilators  will  be 
needed.  Hay  enough  should  be  used  to  make 
it  perfectly  frost  proof  and  we  think  'twould  be 
longer  in  warming  through,  late  in  the  spring 
than  houses  of  sawdust  walls.  Such  plans 
have  been  in  use  in  our  vicinity  for  several  sea- 
sons and  seem  to  answer  every  purpose,  and  we 
know  of  no  objection  unless  it  be  a  general  un- 
tidiness, however  this  might  be  remedied  to  a 
great  extent.  We  would  advise  throwing  up 
the  earth  in  the  centre  and  making  a  ditch  all 
around  to  keep  off  surface  water  and  having 
about  six  inches  of  saw  dust  on  the  ground  for 
a  floor. 

Perhaps  a  window  or  windows  could  be  added 
and  the  whole  made  so  as  to  answer  very  well 
for  a  honey  house  in  summer  also ;  'twould  be 
nice  and  cool,  the  odor  of  the  grass  would  be 
quite  agreeable,  and  as  almost  every  one  can 
get  swamp  grass  for  cutting,  perhaps  this  rus- 
tic Bee  House  in  conjunction  with  friends  But- 
ler's and  Muth's  straw  hives  may  be  the  thing 
after  all. 

Who  will  build  the  nicest  one,  i.  e.  to  be  all 
"home  made"  ? 


P.  S.  — Mrs.  N.  says,  "but  the  hay  seed  will  be 
rattling  down  into  your  honey,  and  then  sup- 
pose you  should  spill  a  barrel  full  or  so  on  your 
saw  dust  floor  what  would  that  do,  and  would 
not  rats  and  mice  work  in  the  straw  etc.  'i " 

And  that  reminds  us  of  a  little  incident  to 
wit :  We  think  'twas  during  a  hot  Sabbath 
in  August  that  Novice  looked  into  the  Bee 
House  and  found  a  brilliant  mirror  of  clover 
honey  covering  the  painted  floor. 

Now  P.  G.  did  scold  because  he  said  it  made 
no  difference  if  the  bungs  of  the  barrels  were 
not  left  uppermost,  and  also  that  there' was  no 
need  of  driving  them  in  so  "awfui"  tight,  but 
better  still  she  insisted  on  having  the  floor  all 
carefully  washed  up  nice,  the  Saturday  previ- 
ous. 

Well,  as  we  said,  there  was  the  honey;  the 
hot  weather  had  so  expanded  it  that  it  had 
pushed  the  bung  out  and  nearly  }A of  a  barrel 
was  on  the  floor,  if  the  barrel  had  been  rolled 
over  more,  more  would  have  got  out.  Novice 
of  course  "sang  out"  for  Mrs.  N.  and  as  all  the 
rest  were  at  church  or  somewhere,  "Blue  Eyes" 
had  to  go  too ;  with  honey  knives  and  spoons  a 
terrible  dipping  was  kept  up  which  "baby"  en- 
joyed hugely  until  the  close  hot  room  (bees 
would  "help"  if  the  doors  were  opened)  began 
to  seem  monotonous,  but  tunnels,  spoons  and 
ladles  and  a  series  of  chirrups  from  "papa" 
lengthened  out  her  baby  patience  until  the  last 
bit  was  scraped  up  and  then  didn't  we  straiten 
up  our  tired  backs  ;  that  is,  Mrs.  N.  did,  after 
the  floor  was  washed  clean  once  more,  Novice 
amusing  "Blue  Eyes"  with  some  honey  and  a 
feat]  ."n  while. 

Well  '    it  all,  except  about  a  pound 

1:1  '  into  our  "coffee  pot"   that 

1         ■     '    !d  "bad  honey   for  feeding"   and 
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the  same  barrel  was  recently  sold  for  20c.   per 
lb.  and  was  pronounced  "tip  top." 

Moral.  :  It  will  pay  to  have  a  tight  floor  to 
your  bee  house  and  to  keep  it  well  painted ;  al- 
so drive  the  bungs  in  tightly  and  if  convenient 
leave  them  in  very  hot  weather  uppermost,  and 
lastly  never  disagree  with  the  "women  folks"  if 
they  do  get  fidgety  if  the  floor  is  not  always 
kept  "just  so  clean". 
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Please  excuse  small  type;   'tis  our  old  complaint, 
we  have  more  matter,  than  room. 


We  find  the  Prairie  Farmer  one  of  the  best,  among 
our  Agricultural  Exchanges,  its  appearance  is  bright 
and  attractive,  and  its  articles  are  from  our  real  live 
business  men,  aye  and  women  too,  and  what  pleases  us 
more  is  that  their  writers  have  a  definite  place  of  exis- 
tence instead  ot  being  dropped  loose  in  a  whole  county 
as  is  so  much  the  fashion  of  late. 


We  cannot  say  that  subscribers  "pour"  in,  as  some  of 
the  papers  do,  yet  we  are  kept  sufficiently  busy  to  ren- 
der it  possible  that  a  mistake  may  creep,  in,  now  and 
then.  Whenever  such  be  the  case  drop  ,  iis  a  postal 
card  and  dont  be  bashful  in  stating  just  where  we've 
"put  our  foot  in  it."  We  certainly  "mean  well"  as  the 
boy  said  of  his  dog  when  he  bit  a  piece  out  of  the 
man's  leg. 


Ouit  bees  "scold"  when  the  temperature  of  their 
room  gets  below  35°,  when  warmed  up  to  40°  or  45° 
they  are  as  still  as  if  dead  nearly,  but  when  it  is  in- 
creased to  50,  or  55  they  begin  to  emit  quick  sounds  at 
intervals,  that  seem  to  us  to  be  interrogatories,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  wont  it  do  to  let  us  have  a  fly  ?  "  It 
the  temperature  is  kept  there,  they  soon  get  quite  un- 
easy.   About  40°  seems  to  us,  the  most  desirable  point. 


Candy  costs  from  25  to  30c  per  lb  and  sugar  about 
\VA  only.  By  stirring  it  with  a  little  water,  and  then 
baking  it  in  a  slow  oven  until  all  the  water  is  expelled, 
we  have  hard  cakes  that  answer  every  purpose  of  can- 
dy so  far  as  we  know,  at  a  cash  outlay  of  only  the  price 
of  sugar.  Now  the  above  solution  of  Prob.  1.  must  be 
worth  at  least  85.00  to  every  bee-keeper  but  we  don't 
see  how  we  can  sell  receipts,  for  they  ivill  tell  their 
neighbors. 


The  "Honey  Bee"  price  50c.  By  Aaron  Benedict, 
Bennington,  O.  is  before  us. 

The  paper  Is  cheap,  the  print  bad,  and  the  contents 
mainly  extracts  from  old  numbers  of  the  A.  B.  J. 
Although  published  in  1873,  we  can  find  no  mention 
at  all  of  the  Extractor  nor  of  the  recent  troubles  in 
wintering.  The  concluding  item  is,  "Hives  should  be 
so  constructed  that  the  frames  will  fit  tight  in  the 
hive,  preventing  the  space  between  the  sides  of  the 
hives  and  frames,  etc."  Truly,  we  fear  the  Island 
wheron  our  friend  rears  untested  queen  i  for  I  ha  3 
shut  him  out  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  well  :i  i  bis 
bees.    A  veritable  Uip  Van  Wi'.:  B     -c  dture. 


We  would  refer  the  numerous  friends  who  have 
written  us  for  bees,  to  the  advertisement  of  Adam 
Grimm,  for  even  after  paying  freight  his  prices  are 
less  than  we  could  sell  for.  The  best  honey-gatherers 
we  have  ever  bad,  w'ere  bees  from  Queens  purchased 
of  him. 


To  such  of  our  Southern  readers  awl  otliers  as  have 
their  bees  flying  when  this  reaches  themT  we  would, 
say,  commence  giving  them  dry  sugar  as  soon  as  they 
will  use  it ;  place  it  iu  the  sun  but  out  of  the  wind  and 
get  them  them  to  "building  up"  as  fast  as  possible. 

Til  ir  rye,  oat  or  barley  meal  may  be  given,  them  at 
the  same  time  and  place,  and  the  nearer  we  can  get 
them  to  approach  their  natural  activity,  the  better  -r 
the  use  of  the  sugar  will  prevent  their  straying  to  su- 
gar-camps etc.,  but  will  not  prevent  their  going  for  the 
blossoms  when  they  appear.  Dampening  the  sugar 
will  hasten  matters  but  is  apt  to  incite  robbing  and  to- 
call  them  out  in  unseasonable  weather. 


"BEES    WINKS''    AND    SUNDRY     OTHER 
MATTERS. 


BV  I).  L.  ADAIR. 


M'R.  ROOT. :— In  your  notice  of  the  paper  I  read 
at  the  last  meeting  of  our  National  Society  at 
i  Louisville,  you  make  an  unfair  statement  when 

you  limit  it  to  '■'•that  bees  breathe  through  their  wings," 
thus  conveying  the  impression  that  I  located  the 
breathing  apparatus  and  the  lungs  in  the  wings.  Bees 
breatlie  through  Spiracles  or  pores  under  the  wings, 
and  I  so  stated,  I  further  stated  that  from  these  the 
air  is  led  through  delicate  tubes  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  even  to  the  tips-  of  the  wings,  and  no  naturalist 
will  deny  the  statement.  No  organ  is  specialized  as 
lungs,  the  bees  have  no  lungs,  except  those  tubes 
which  follow  the  veins  or  circulating  fluid  throughout 
the  whole  bee,  and  the  air  is  brought  in  contact  with 
the  blood  through  the  thin  walls  of  these  tubes  in 
every  part  of  the  system,  just  as  is  the  case  in  the 
human  lungs.  Would  it  not  be  fairer  to  publish  the 
whole  paper  so  that  your  readers  could  judge  for 
themselves,  or  at  least  make  a  fair  statement  of  what 
you  call  "Adairs  folly."  [By  way  of  parenthesis  :  Did 
it  ever  strike  you  i  hat  calling  a  man  a  fool  was  not 
courtesy  ?  Do  you  think  you  can  advance  Bee-culture 
by  calling  hard  names?  Or  do  you  think  your  judg- 
ment is  so  infallible  th.it  vou  are  justified  iii  calling  a 
man  a  fool  because  you  differ  with  him  in  opinion  ? 
If  I  am  in  error  convince  me  of  it  by  fair  argument 
but  please  quit  calling  names.] 

The  only  argument  you  use  is  the  statement  that 
one  of  your  best  queens,  the  mother  of  the  colony 
that  gave  you  330  pounds  of  honey  had  no  wings,  and 
she  was  good  for  at  least  two  seasons.  Now,  as  you 
attribute  Mrs.  Tuppers  statements  about  injuring 
brood  to  her  "inexperience,"  you  will  not  certainly  get 
mad  and  go  to  calling  hard  names  if  I  apply  the  word 
to  you,  and  question  your  facilities  for  judging  of 
what  a  good  queen  is ;  for  so  long  as  vou  manage  bees 
as  you  do,  in  hives  that  will  not  allow  a  queen  tx> 
show  what  she  can  do,  you  will  certainly  be  "inexpe- 
rienced." Until  you  give  the  queen  a  compact  brood 
nest  sufficiently  large  to  accomodate  her  with  ample 
room,  at  all  times,  to  deposit  every  egg  she  can  be 
stimulated  to  produce  you  will  be"  '-inexperienced. " 
So  long  as  you  shift  the  brood  about  and  mix  it  up  in- 
discriminately in  top  and  bottom  story,  you  will  have 
your  bees  continually  disorganized,  and  even  a  queen 
that  is  badly  diseased  can  furnish  all  the  eggs  that 
are  required,  and  you  will  be  "inexperienced;  "and 
you  will  be  ''inexperienced1'  so  long  as  you  pass  judg- 
ment on  every  "New  Idea,"  that  is  suggested,  before 
you  investigate  it. 

That  Adam  Grimm  clips  his  queens  wings  and  gets 
a  paying  crop  ot  honey  is  no  reason  why  Adam  Grimm 
might  not  do  better  if  he  did  not  so  mutilate  them  and 
hud  his  bees  in  hives  that  would  require  perfect,  vig- 
orous queens,  and  allow  of  better  management. 

1  have  a  letter  from  oaa  of  the  best  entomologists  in 
the  U.  S.  in  which  he  says: — -Your  argument  that  the 
wings  of  insects  serve  as  lungs  is  unanswerable.  If 
inns1  injure  the  bee  thus  to  mutilate  it  and  reduce  its 
strength."  So  says  Dr.  Packard,  Editor  of  the  Amer- 
ican   Naturalist,  an  1  author  of  A  Gui  le  to  the  Study 
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of  Injects  etc.  and  Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, Salem,  M  iss.  and  perhaps  there  is  not  a  nat- 
uralist who  is  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  bee 
that  will  take  any  other  position. 

You  emphasize  the  word  "Practically."  Now,  I  quit 
the  barbarous  practice  of  dropping  the  queens  wings, 
several  vears  ago,  because  I  discovered  that  they 
were  notso  proline  as  those  with  wings.  As  a  rule 
they  will,  many  of  them,  live  just  as  long;  In  fact,  one 
of  the  oldest  queens  I  ever  had,  had  no  wings.  She 
lived  until  the  sixth  year  but  never  had  a  populous 
colony,  and  many  of  h'er  offspring  were  without  wings, 
On  the  contrary  a  queen  that  lays,  up  to  her  full  ca- 
pacity, will  not  live  long.  After  one  full  seasons  lay- 
ing she  becomes  almost  worthless.  When  thedafinite 
number  of  egg  germs  in  her  ovaries  are  exhausted 
she  dies  from  exhaustion,  as  does  the  worker  bee 
when  it  has  expended  its  vitality  in  labor,  and  I  think 
it  likely  that  when  we  get  to  understand  perfectly, 
how  to'mmage  bees;  and  when  queens  are  bred  up 
to  their  full  vigor,  that  a  queen  will  not  live  longer 
than  a  worker.  Yours  truly, 

D.  L.  Adaiu, 
Hawesville,  Ky.  Jan.  7th,  1874. 

We  welcome  the  above  as  being  strait  for- 
ward aud  manly  with  the  exception  of  the  re- 
mark that  we  ever  considered  or  thought  of 
calling  friend  Adair  a  fool,  or  in  fact  any  one 
else,  or  of  using  any  similar  term,  in  all  our 
writing  on  Bee-culture  ;  nor  can  we  for  an  in- 
stant believe  that  any  of  our  readers  have  so 
understood  it.  We  have  considered  many  the- 
ories like  the  above  "sheer  folly"  and  in  ex- 
treme cases  think  it  best  to  so  pronounce  them 
to  prevent  if  possible  the  host  of  novices  from 
accepting  and  acting  on  assertions  easily 
shown  to  be  grievous  errors. 

Mr.  A.  in  his  present  remarks  is  mild  in  com- 
parison with  the  paper  referred  to ;  that  he 
started  out  with  established  facts,  in  part  at 
least,  and  that  he  is  somewhat  contradictory, 
those  may  see  who  care  to  go  over  the  matter. 

We  declined  publishing  the  paper  then,  and 
do  now  on  the  ground  that  very  few  people  in- 
deed are  capable  of  deciding  what  is  truth  and 
what  is  error  in  the  Microscopic  World.  And 
we  would  also  question  the  propriety  of  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  and  other  papers  submitting 
to  their  readers  such  an  article,  when  mankind 
is  so  prone  to  take  up  and  disseminate  error, 
most  especially  the  "twaddle"  that  has  passed 
as  true  science  for  years  past  concerning  the 
"wonderful  revelations  of  the  Microscope." 

Such  of  our  readers  as  would  know  our 
grounds  for  calling  Adair's  paper  "folly"  we 
would  refer  to  "Carpenter  on  the  Microscope," 
pages  570  and  574.  We  extract  in  substance 
as  follows,  the  italics  of  which  are  our  own  : 

''The  wing  of  the  bee,  is  composed  of  an  extension  of 
the  external  membranous  layer  of  the  body, —  over  a 
framework  formed  by  prolongations  of  the  inner  hor- 
ny layer ;  within  which  prolongation  of  the  inner  hor- 
n  v  laver,— trachae  are  to  be  found,— around  which  are 
found  channels,  through  which  blood  circulates,  du- 
ring the  growth  of  the  wing  and  a  short  time  after  its 
completion.  Each  of  the  nerves  of  the  wing  contains 
a  trachae,  or  air  tube,— which  branches  ofi  from  the 
tracheal  system  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  in  a  space 
around  the  trachea  that  the  hlood  may  be  seen  to 
move,— when  the  hard  framework  of  the  nerve  itself, 
is  not  too  opaque.  This  circulation  may  be  seen  read- 
ily in  the  wings  of  bees,  while  young  and  growing,— 
shut  up  motionless  in  their  cases;  lor  this  condition 
of  apparent  torpor  is  one  of  great  activity  of  the  nu- 
tritive system  ;— those  organs,  especially,  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  perfect  insect,— being  then  in  a  state 
of  rapid  growth,  and  having  a  vigorous  circulation  of 
blood  through  them ;  but  this  movement  soon  ceases 
and  the  wings  dry  up." 

Are  we  not  right  in  concluding  that  by  the 
time  the  queen  has  reached  the  age  at  which 
she  usually  lays  eggs,  she  has  no  further  use 
for  her  wings  than  for  flight,  for  their  circula- 


tory system  has  then  dried  up  as  Carpenter 
has  it,  and  the  clipping  them  then,  affects  her 
about  the  same  as  does  the  cutting  of  our  hair 
or  ringer  nails. 

So  much  for  the  Microscope :  Now  should 
practical  Bee-keepers  agree,  after  trying  Queens 
clipped  and  undipped  side  by  side  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  that  they  could  see  no  difference 
in  fertility,  are  we  not  excusable  in  terming 
the  paper  as  we  did.  So  far  as  eminent  Natu- 
ralists and  Entomolgists  are  concerned  we 
have  only  to  say  it  will  be  the  worse  for  ihtm 
if  they  endorse  the  paper  in  question  and  its 
winding  up  especially. 

A°;asssiz  has  given  us  one  illustration  of  the 
"stubborn  folly"  of  some,  who  stand  high  be- 
fore the  world,  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 
in  Bee-culture.  Again  should  one  Apiarist  of 
limited  experience  in  extracting,  make  a  state- 
ment directly  at  variance  with  one  hundred  or 
more  who  had  large  experience,  aud  who  all 
agreed  in  their  statements,  what  term  should 
be  applied  to  such  a  course  ? 

In  both  of  the  above  cases  much  mischief 
might  be  done  to  beginners  were  not  the  mat- 
ter corrected  at  once. 

Who  has  not  seen  one  of  their  rousing 
swarms  of  bees  sailing  away  to  the  woods,  and 
stood  helplessly  thinking  they  wgald  give  their 
best  five  dollar  bill  if  just  one  "little  tip"  of 
one  of  that  queens  wings  was  off? 

And  in  latter  days,  how  many  novices  have 
wished  they  only  knew  for  certain,  whether 
'twould  hurt  the  brood  to  throw  all  that  mass 
of  honey  around  and  among  it  out,  that  the 
queen  might  further  extend  her  domain? 

The  truth  is  we  are  afraid  of  Adair ;  for 
years  back  he  has  made  at  times  such  tremen- 
duous  jumps  at  conclusions  that  we  dare  not 
trust  him,  aud  in  fact  true  to  nature  he  makes 
one  in  his  article  above  before  finishing  viz : 

His  queen  without  wings  produced  offspring 
also  wingless  during  the  first  generation.  Dar- 
win in  his  works  protests  that  a  million  of 
years  would  be  far  too  short  a  time  for  such 
and  such  results,  but  our  friend  would  have 
accidents  to  the  mother  producing  wingless 
workers  in  six  short  years  or  less  ?  We  have 
all  seen  wingless  workers  of  course,  but  an  ex- 
amination of  the  combs,  not  the  queen,  usually 
solves  the  difficulty. 

In  regard  to  the  two  story  hives  and  pro- 
miscuous changing  of  the  combs,  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  our  friend  is  in  the  right  and 
we  heartily  thank  him  for  his  suggestions. 
We  have  more  than  once  noted  the  disorgani- 
zation of  a  colony  by  spreading  combs  too  fast, 
and  also  the  shock  that  was  given  them  when 
giving  them  the  whole  upper  story  at  once,  es- 
pecially if  cool  weather  intervened.  Rest  as- 
sured friend  Adair  that  however  severely  we 
may  criticise,  we  shall  never  forget  the  valua- 
ble hints  you  have  thrown  out  here  .and  there, 
and  shall  certainly  never  think  of  calling  you 
the  harsh  names  you  accuse  us  of  having  used. 
In  concluding  we  will  say  that  we  have  a  way 
of  measuring  a  Bee-keeper  by  the  tons  of 
honey  he  has  produced,  and  number  of  colo- 
nies he  can  manage  successfully.  Nothing 
else  will  do  as  a*  substitute,  and  we  are  as  well 
aware  as  any  one  else  that  our  place  is  not 
very  high  up  on  the  ladder,  but  we  hope  "we're 
growin'. " 
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Pertaining;  to  Bee  Culture. 

[We  respectfully  solicit  the  ;iiil  of  our  friends  in 
conducting  this  department,  and  would  consider  it 
.1  favor  to  have  them  .send  ns  all  circulars  that  have 
a  deceptive  appearance.  The  greatest  care  will  be  at 
all  times  maintained  to  prevent  injustice  being  done 
any  one.] 

\fT  seems  at  present  that  our  old  friend  N.  C. 
JL  Mitchell,  is  most  active  in  this  field,  and 
although  we  have  already  devoted  consider- 
able space  toward  "helping  his  projects  along," 
we  think  it  best  to  "stand  by  him"  still  further. 

His  new  field  seems  to  be  scattering  circu- 
lars and  asking  various  P.  M's.  to  assist  him 
in  getting  "Agents." 

We  give  below,  one  selected  from  the  bundle, 
with  notes  in  parentheses  from  our  facetious 
correspondent  who  forwarded  this;  said  lot 
found  its  way  into  his  hands  from  the  P.  M.  to 
whom  Mr.  M.  had  written  a  "pathetic"  postal 
card.  We  copy  the  spelling,  punctuation  etc. 
verbatim. 

SPECIAL  TEUMS  TO  AGENTS. 


Having  openod  up  a  QUEEN  BREEDING  APIARY  in 
the  South,  we  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  Early 
Queens  and  Bees  for  the  Northern  Market,  and  hav- 
ing made  arrangments  to  raise  the  coming  season, 

5,000  Italian  Queen  Bees. 

5,000  Nucle  Colonies. 

1,000  Full  Colonies. 
To  sell  all  these,  we  will  have  to  have  a  host  of 
Agents,  and  to  get  them  we  have  determined  to  put 
prices  down  to  agents  so  low  that  any  one  can  take 
hold  of  it  and  get  one  full  colony  of  Italian  Bees  for 
nothing.  We  will  send  every  thing  named  for  fifteen 
in  our  large  circular  for  five  dollars  and  for  two  dol- 
lars extra  will  send  one  pure  Italian  Queen  Bees, 
"one  bees")  or  for  live  dollars  extra.  Ten  dollars  in 
all  will  send  one  four  full  sized  frame  Nucle  Colony 
of  Italian  Bees  With  Bees  enough  to  soon  make  a  full 
Colony,  or  for  ten  dollars  extra,  fifteen  dollars  in  all, 
we  will  send  one  full  Colony  of  Italian  Bees.  Every- 
thing named  will  be  shipped  at  once  ("that  must  be 
the  'Nucle' ")  except  the  Bees  and  Queens.  They  will 
be  sent  the  first  of  May  from  our  Apaiarys  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  or  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Remember  this 
offer  is  to  Agents  only  and  will  remain  open  only  to 
the  first  of  February,  1874,  after  which  the  prices  Will 
be  as  before  advertised.  We  will  say  that  Agents 
who  will  devote  their  whole  time,  can"  make  $100  or 
$500  per  month  and  local  Agents  can  make  from  $100 
to  $500  anually  and  loose  but  little  or  no  time  taking 
orders  for  us.  Send  at  once  and  secure  any  Agency. 
Address, 

N.  C.  MITCHELL, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  or  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Now  if  Mr.  M.  really  is  going  to  have  5000 
Queens  and  5000  "Nucles"  (whatever  the  latter 
may  be)  we  will  help  him  sell  them  with  all 
pleasure  providing  he  will  first  pay  up  old 
scores  and  send  the  queens  already  paid  for  and 
so  long  promised. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  reports  do  not  show- 
favorably  of  his  business  transactions  ,  a  sub- 
scriber just  now  writes: 

"A  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.  man  told  me  that  X.  ( '. 
Michell  had  sold  five  receipts  for  $50  in  one  day  in  his 
vicinity." 

And  again  on  sending  the  name  of  a  new 
subscriber: 

"He  has  made  more  out  of  bees  than  any  man  in 
flic  county  he  lives  in,  he  uses  the  old  box  lux  e  but  got 
25  Queens  from  me.  He  lately  purchased  a  $10  reel  ipt 
of  X.  C.  Michell.  I  wrote  him  that  I  thought  Glean- 
ings would  be  worth  as  much  as  the  receipt. 

1  am  not  sure  but  he  ought  to  have  a  back  No.  of 
Gleanings  describing  Mitchell." 

Another  in  sending  us  one  o    erous 

letters  which  Mr.  M.  is  sending  '       11  part 


the  country  claiming  he  could  teach  any  per- 
son to  take  from  a  good  colony  of  bees  from 
one  to  three  hundred  dollars  worth  of  honey  an- 
nually, closes  as  follows: 

"I  enclose  a  letter  which  speaks  for  itself.  It  was 
handed  to  me  by  a  friend.  Mich  nonsense  should  be 
exposed,  although  I  am  sorry  for  Mitchell,  as  f  learn 
that  he  is  in  rather  poor  circumstances." 

We  too  are  sorry  for  the  man,  and  more 
sorry  that  he  does  not  scruple  to  take  money 
from  his  fellow  men  without  rendering  any,  or 
any  just  equivalent.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
he,  and  every  other  man  or  woman  may  learn 
that  getting  money  by  other  means  than  fair, 
honest  days  works  of  either  hand  or  brain,  is 
sure  to  react  sooner  or  later. 

"Bee  Charms,"  "Patent  Hives,"  and  the  like 
have  almost  ceased  to  cast  an  odium  over  our 
innocent  branch  of  industry,  and  all  that  is 
needed  more  is  the  strong  A'oice  of  the  people 
to  declare  we  will  have  all  valuable  informa- 
tion free,  and  we  will  put  down  at  once  all  at- 
tempts to  beguile  money  from  the  honest,  and 
unsuspecting,  by  the  smooth  tongued  skill  of 
designing  hypocrites. 

A  subscriber  asks  if  it  were  not  proper  to 
consider  advertisements  of  Queens  fertilized 
in  confinement,  as  humbugs  and  swindles.  As 
the  matter  rests  now,  we  should  without  hes- 
itation decide  in  the  affirmative.  If  there  ex- 
ists a  bee-keeper  who  can  succeed  in  the  op- 
eration, we  invite  him  to  come  forward  and 
give  a  public  exhibition  of  it  to  the  people,  for 
nothing  short  can  be  received  as  evidence ;  we 
will  answer  that  enough  can  be  raised  to  .  pay 
all  trouble  and  expense. 

More  than  one  of  our  number  in  counting 
the  time  wasted  in  useless  experiments  to  say 
nothing  of  the  money,  may  be  considered  ex- 
cusable in  feeling  indignant,  and  our  friends 
in  Germany  we  have  learned  by  private  ad- 
vices, have  had  their  share  of  humilating  dis- 
appointment. The  matter  seems  to  have  been 
dropped  by  universal  consent  during  the  past 
season  and  we  cannot  help  wondering  if  the 
very  ones  who  gave  the  matter  so  positively  a 
short  time  ago,  are  not  beginning  to  think  now 
tltey  were  mistaken.  The  fact  that  Mitchell 
even  now  advertises  instructions  in  the  matter 
is  anything  but  flattering  to  the  enterprise. 


[For  Gleanings.] 

CAN  BEE-KEEPERSAGREE  ON  ASTAND- 
ARO FRAME  ? 

FROM  E.  GALLL'F. 


BEAR  NOVICE:—  Please  say  through  your 
|  Gleanings  that  if  I  were  going  to  commence 
.  anew  I  should  prefer  about  the  size  of  the  Adair 
frame,  [not  the  Adair  section  by  any  means.]  For  a 
rapid  increase  of  stock,  queen  raising  etc.  the  small 
size  cannot  be  beat  but  when  we  come  to  other  con- 
iderations  we  certainly  should  prefer  a  medium  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  me 
that  the  extremeist's  ought  to  be  willing  to  meet  half 
way  and  recommend  all  new  beginners  to  adopt  a 
medium  and  uniform  size  of  frame.  I  would  like  to 
see  this  introduced  as  a  resolution  at  our  next  Nation- 
al Convention,  and  adopted.  Of  course  such  a  resolu- 
tion would  not  compel  US  old  fogies  to  alter  the  size 
or  style  of  the  hives  we  already  have.  Still  I  think 
that  t  can  see  a  gn  ge  that  would  result  if 

all  Bee-keepers  used  a  unif  ind  style  of  frame. 

Many  thanks  friend  G   fo    gi   '   g  us  the  aid 
of  your  judgment  oi  ds  it 
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should  all  change  our  present  frames  but  if  the 
veterans  could  agree  on  one  frame  as  being  ad- 
visable as  a  standard,  what  a  "glorious  help" 
all  around  'twould  be. 

We  feel  sure  a  brisk  trade  is  soon  to  spring 
up  in  empty  combs,  if  they  can  only  be  pur- 
chased with  the  full  assurance  of  fitting  nicely 
in  our  hives,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  hav- 
ing all  uniform. 

As  we  were  unable  to  interest  any  one  in  the 
matter,  we  got  up  the  diagram  on  our  price 
list  from  what  facts  we  could  gather  hoping  it 
might  attract  enough  attention  to  enable  us  to 
set  the  matter  right,  if  we  were  in  error. 

Considerable  discussion  has  been  drawn  out 
on  the  amount  of  space  that  should  be  given 
between  the  hive  and  frame  and  also  on  the 
length  of  the  projection  for  hanging  the  frame 
on  the  rabbet.  We  would  suggest  %  inch  for 
the  latter  and  %  inch  on  the  former;  as  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  get  the  space  so  exact  that 
we  shall  not  vary  more  than  J^,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  the  workmanship  should  never  allow 
the  space  to  be  less  than  J^  nor  greater  than  }2 
inch.  We  rather  prefer  the  latter  to  be  sure 
that  no  bees  are  even  squeezed ;  and  we  have 
no  trouble  with  bits  of  comb  built  when  the  ex- 
tractor is  used  as  frequenty  as  it  should  be; 
we  would  also  have  a  full  half  inch  between 
the  bottom  bar  and  bottom  board. 

Another  point  must  be  considered  but  we  dis- 
like to  do  it,  because  it  may  be  received  by 
some  unkindly,  but  as  we  feel  sure  the  mass  of 
honey  raisers  will  agree  with  us,  we  will  try, 
'tis  this  :  That  any  method  of  supporting  frames 
in  the  hive,  as  yet  before  the  public,  except  sus- 
pension, has  been  proved  to  be  utterly  out  of 
the  question  under  consideration,  as  are  also 
frames  with  closed  tops,  bottoms,  or  ends. 

However,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  hear 
from  the  advocates  of  any  of  the  above,  and 
will  promise  to  give  any  facts  or  evidence  fur- 
nished, a  most  careful  consideration.  The  re- 
plies we  have  received  to  Prob.  4th,  Vol  1st., 
have  given  us  a  pretty  fair  view  of  the  general 
decision  in  regard  to  frames. 


PHOTO'S  OF  APIARIES. 


,m  I.  ROOT  &  CO:— Enclosed  find  Sl.on  for  the 
itw  Gleanings  and  Photo.  I  am  sending  mine, 
fiiLfcLjJ.  which  was  made  before  your  articles  "How 
to  start  an  Apiary"  came  out.  or  I  should  have  follow- 
ed your  directions.  By  looking  close  you'll  see  a  few 
Simplicities,  among  the  hives.  I  mean  to  test  them 
the  coming  summer  and  report. 

F.  II.  HARKINS,  Home,  Minn. 

Could  our  readers  all  see  the  view  spread 
before  us  on  the  small  card  we  feel  sure  all 
would  unite  in  saying  "Our  hearty  thanks, 
Mr.  EL"  As  we  can't  pass  it  around  to  all, 
we'll  try  and  tell  what  we  ean  see  with  the 
aid  of  a  magnifier. 

About  100  hives  are  scattered  over  a  level 
field  with  an  octagonal  Honey-house  in  their 
midst,  and  a  pleasant  looking  wood  for  a  back- 
ground. In  the  fore-ground  stands  our  friend, 
as  we  suppose,  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  his 
three  boys  are  assisting.  We  are  sorry  we 
can't  discover  any  girls  or  women  about,  for 
an  apiary  in  our  opinion  is  in  mpl  with- 
out them  ;  has  our  friend  no  <l  inghters  as  well, 
and  does'nt  Mrs.  H.  take  to  be  -v  Tn 
tainly  is  no  danger,  for  one  of  tl  ■  jir  niles  is 
barefooted,  and   •■  ■  li  pi         It 


that,  although  hives  are  open,  the  Extractor 
going,  and  II.  himself  "uncapping,"  nothing 
iu  the  shape  of  Bee-veils  is  used  at  all  by  any 
one,  and  a  little  "cub"  that  we  would  like  1<> 
pinch  stands  beside  an  open  hive  as  happy  and 
unconcerned  as  if  he  never  heard  that  bees 
could  sting.  The  hives  look  precisely  like 
the  Langstroth  hives  we  use,  and  the  Simplic- 
ities too,  but  why  does  he  tip  up  the  latter? 
One  beauty  of  them  is  that  they  can  always  be 
kept  perfectly  level. 

With  all  those  hives  full  of  bees  it  seems 
that  the  Peabody  machine  would  never  keep 
up,  and  again  the  youth  filling  jars  with  a 
quart  cup  should  let  some  of  the  girls  do  that. 
and  the  whole  machinery  should  be  arranged 
so  that  the  honey  will  strain  and  run  itself 
into  the  jars  without  even  stopping  until  'tis 
"dinner  time"  or  something  else  "funny"  hap- 
pens. We  would'nt  turu  those  fine  looking 
boys  out  of  the  apiary  by  any  means,  for  the\ 
are  needed  to  carry  combs  so  that  "Papa"  can 
as  he  removes  them,  carefully  study  the  con- 
dition and  needs  of  each  stock,  while"Katie' 
or  some  feminine  "P.  G."  attends  to  the  uncap- 
ping and   extracting  machinery. 

If  the  whole  lot  of  hives  should  "take  a  no- 
tion" to  yield  5  or  10  lbs.  each  daily,  quite  a 
number  of  little  folks  might  be  found  vastly 
useful. 

By  the  way,  we  should  be  pleased  to  ex- 
change Photo,  of  our  Apiary  for  that  of  the 
Apiary  of  any  of  our  friends.  We  want  to  get 
up  a  large  "three  banded"  Album. 


Heads     of    |^!*»iii? 

FROM  DIFFERENT  FIELDS. 


LEASE  bear  with  me  if  I  relate  a  lit 
tie  of  our  bee  experience  which  ha*  - 
been  a  good  deal  disheartening,  mam 
has  been  the  time  this  summer  thai 
both  Husband  ami  I  have  wished  we 
f  had  let  bees  alone,  but  there  was  no  back- 
out  now,  without  quite  a  loss  which 
we  could  ill  afford.  Two  years  ago  this  winter  we 
brought  home  one  swarm  of  bees,  the  next  summer 
thev  swarmed  twice  and  gave  us  about  three  dollars 
surplus,  one  of  the  swarms  tilled  the  hive  of  2000  cubic 
inches,  box  hives,  clear  to  the  bottom,  so  we  thongbl 
we  would  do  as  some  of  our  neighbors  did,  pry  oil' the 
top  and  take  out  some  of  the  honey,  we  inquired  of 
half  a  dozen  or  more  of  our  neighbor  bee  keepers  if  it 
would  do  any  harm,  they  could  not  sje.that  it  would, 
so  one  hot  day  in  Aug.  or  Sept.  we  went  to  work, 
but  such  a  muss  as  we  got  into— bees  honey  and  all 
squashed  down  together,  it  set  us  thinking  if  then' 
was  not  a  better  way;  so  last  winter  or  fall  we  bor- 
rowed some  bee  books,  bought  some,  aad  sent  for 
some  papers  and  during  the  last  year  we  have  learned 
something.  We  had  13  stocks  in  the  spring  and  in- 
creased to  -7  but  liave  had  to  feed  and  nurse  them  all 
summer. 

We  had  a  line  prospect  for  buckwheat  harvest  but 
an  earlv  frost  killed  it.  the  bees  had  scarce  any  stores 
in  their  hives,  an.!  we  began  to  feed  near  the  tirst  of 
Julv  •  n-t  enough  to  keep  them]  from  '4  to  H  teacup 
daifv,  in  the  evening;  as  soon  as  the  frost  killed  Ihe 
dowers  «■  fed  for  winter  stores,  in  all  we  led  about 
three  barrels,  &10.00  worth  of  A  sugar,  made  into  a 
syrup,  lor  th(  ir  Tail  feed,  we  put  into  three  quarts  of 
the  syrup  one  teaspooufnl  of  cream  of  tartar  and 'tis 
nearlv  ail  s6aled  up  nicely  now;  We  think  they  are  in 
prettj   -  ion,  each  hive  having  froni25to3ii 

or  40*11 

Hi  me  to  ask    how    you    manage    to 

gel  your  bees  to  take  down  the  syrup  so  fast?  [we 
read  vour  article  in  the  A.  B.  J.]  Our  bees  were  ten 
:,  king    down   their   winter  stores,  we 
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Feb. 


used  a  quart  oyster  can,  one  of  the  tall  ones  with  a 
corn  cob  and  some  little  sticks  in  them  and  on  the  out- 
Bide,  it  is  a  real  tedious  job  the  wav  we  had  to  feed 
our  bees.  Mrs.  S.  J.  W.  Axtell, 

Roseville,  Warren  Co.,  Ills.  Nov.  22nd,  1873. 
Our  Friends  certainly  deserve  success  after 
the  discouragements  they  have  met  with,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  but  they  will  be  prepared  to 
give  us  an  encouraging  report  next  season. 
With  the  sugar  stores  they  have  so  bountifully 
supplied  them  we  should  consider  their  chances 
for  safe  wintering  almost  a  certainty. 

DEAR  NOVJCF:  On  page  5  of  No.  1.  Vol.  II.  of 
Gleanings  1  find  a  very  proper  expression,  which 
deserves  mentioning.  Sometime  ago  we  were  taught 
to  measure  bees  by  the  quart,  by  brother  Hosnier. 
This  has  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  All  of  my 
friends  anil  myself  included,  understood  a  quart  of 
bees  to  be  a  very  small  swarm.  One  of  my  zealous 
fri  ends  reduced  his  swarms  to  a  Quart  by  shaking 
the  superfluous  bees  on  the  snow.  The  large  number 
of  bees  in  the  hives  was  what  had  ruined  his  bees  in 
Winters  before  this.  Now  he  had  it ;  but  alas!  that 
Winter,  my  friend  lost  almost  all  he  had.  I  had  sup- 
posed that  and  told  my  friend  so  when  I  learned  what 
he  bad  done.  Now,  we  understand  a  quart  of  bees  to 
he  a  good  strong  swarm,  that  is,  what  we  call  a  good 
strong  swarm  in  winter.  I  don't  blame  brother  Hos- 
mer; no  doubt  he  knew  what  he  meant,  but  the  ex- 
pression "a  quart  of  bees"  was  very  unhappy  indeed. 
Now,  answering  Mr.  Patterson's  questions  who  asks 
how  many  combs  should  be  covered  by  a  colony  in 
October  to  enable  them  to  winter,  you  say!  "If  you 
do  not  see  bees  clustered  in  at  least  three  spaces  "du- 
ring a  cool  day  you  had  better  not  undertake  to  win- 
ter them.  If  they  can  be  seen  In  four  spaces  call 
them  fair,  live  spaces  good,  six  spaces  line,  seven 
tip  top,"  etc. 

This  is  perfectly  plain  and  cannot  be  misunderstood 
by  anybody.  I  therefore  move  that  all  quart  measures 
be  abolished  when  speaking  about  our  bees  hence- 
forth. 

Charles  F.  Mini,  Cincinnati,  O. 


I  am  wintering  3  swarms  of  bees  on  box  honey  one 
year  old,  the  bees  in  like  condition  as  near  as  possible 
to  last  winter,  to  find  out  if  I  can  whether  it  was 
honey  or  season  that  caused  destruction  among  my 
bees  one  year  ago. 

Thomas  PieksOn,  Ghent,   Ohio. 

Give  us  the  result  by  all  main*  friend  P.  such 
experiments  are  worth  more  than  whole  col- 
umns of  theory. 

Mr.  N.  what  am  I  to  do,  in  looking  over  my  bees  in 
the  middle  of  Dec.  I  found  they  were  getting  in  a  bad 
condition,  the  combs  were  Met' and  mouldy.  I  went  to 
work  as  per  Gleanings  and  made  each  bive  a  quilt, 
1  put  them  on  top  of  frames  over  the  bees  and  put  the 
honey  board  over  them,  the  honey  boards  have  three 
ventilator  holes  in  them,  have  1  done  right?  I  have 
them  in  a  room  in  the  house,  the  temperature  ranges 
from  34°  to  "ii  °  so  tar.  I  mii  keeping  a  diary  of  the  tem- 
perature in  the  room  tit. in  the  first  of  Jan.;  the  fourth 
of  Jan.  was  a  warm  day.  1  carried  most  of  them  out, 
they  had  a  good  fly,  carried  them  back  at  night  and 
BO  they  remain. 

1  have  a  small  room  I  am  keeping  a  light  stock  of 
bes  in  for  experiment  and  feeding  them  all  they  will 
take  of  sugar  syrup,  the  temperature  ranges  from  40° 
to  70°  do  you  think  they  will  increase  in  strength  be- 
fore spring?  They  are  very  lively  now,  I  have  a  cage 
tbr  them  right  against  the  window  so  they  can  exer- 
cise themselves  when  they  choose.  I  have  no  trouble 
witli  them  going  back  in  the  hive. 

Would  it  answer  at  the  time  when  we  use  the  ex- 
tractor to  move  the  hives  and  bees  say  50  feet  from 
their  stand  ? 

M.  RiCHAHDSON,  Port  Colborne,  Canada. 
Don't  put  a  honey-board  over  the  quilt  by 
any  means.  At  a  temperature  of  50"  we 
should  prefer  removing  even  the  quilt  if  the 
bees'  were  kept  in  by  wire-cloth.  We  are  very 
giad  to  lirai'  you  have  succeeded  in  letting  the 
bees  fly  in  doors,  tell  us  how  the  colony  turns 
out  by  all  means,  as  we  have  told  friend  Pier- 
son  just  before  you.  Your  plan  for  extracting 
we  think  would  not  do;  you  would  get  the 
young  ]':  es  Los1  and  possibly  the  Queen. 


I  have  extracted  IS  gallons  this  month,  wanned  the 
room  to  about  85°  had  no  trouble  extracting;  have  put 
uji  a  few  jars,  find  them  lull  of  particles  of  wax,  is  there 
any  way  to  get  rid  of  it  ?  give  me  what  information 
you  can  and  much  oblige.        J.  H.  Bolles. 

Jan.  23rd,  1874.  Watertown.Wis. 

If  you  use  a  strainer  of  cheese  cloth,  such  as 
we  described  in  Vol.  1,  attached  to  your  ex- 
tractor, you  will  have  no  such  trouble.  Heat- 
ing honey  to  the  boiling  point  injures  the  sale 
of  it  by  darkening  the  color,  but  the  honey 
may  be  evaporated  to  any  desired  consistency, 
even  to  candy,  in  a  slow  oven  without  injury. 

I  cannot  agree  with  J.  Bolin  as  to  cold  killing  bees ; 
in  the  winter  oi  '71— '72  I  wintered  a  st<  ck  in  a3-8  pine 
nail  keg,  very  open,  which  stood  on  the  west  side  of  a 
shed  some  three  feet  off  the  ground  so  as  to  get  all  the 
benetit  of  all  the  cold  winter  blasts  ;  they  came  out  all 
right  in  the  spring. 

We  have  many  such  reports  which  it  seems 
to  us  Mr.  Quinby  too,  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider in  rendering  his  decisions.  Our  friend 
goes  on  to  attribute  the  cause  to  dampness 
from  frost  etc.  but  we  have  many  severe  cases 
of  it  where  they  were  kept  in  dry  cellars  that 
did  not  freeze  at  all.     He  adds  further  : 

I  dug  a  hole  and  put  one  in,  put  boards  over  it 
and  piled  on  straw,  fed  it  all  winter  on  sugar-syrup, 
and  my  experience  was,  and  I  examined  them  every 
time  it  was  warm,  that  if  there  came  a  thaw  lasting 
some  days,  but  not  so  bees  could  fly,  they  would  com- 
mence to  soil  their  frames ;  if  they  could  fly  it  would 
cease.  Ed.  Wellington",  Kivertoii,  Iowa. 

Just  as  we  should  expect,  for  syrup  fed  in 
cold  weather  unless  days  occur  that  the  bees 
can  fly,  invariably  produces  dysentery  or  some- 
thing much  like  it;  as  we  have  said  repeatedly, 
it  must  be  sealed  up  in  warm  weather- 
Sealed  honey,  however  often  produces  the 
most  aggravated  cases.  We,  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  the  bees  out  of  the  hole,  and  in 
the  sun. 


CONCERNING  PROBLEM  NO.  19. 


st^jRIEND  NOVICE:-!  have  been  letting  a  few  of 
jCrJ-  my  bees  fly  according  to  the  following  plan. 
_L  Make  a  "light  frame  about  two  feet  square, 
cover  the  four  sides  with  wire-cloth  and  the  top  with 
thin  boards  except  a  square  hole  in  the  center,  about 
as  large  as  the  inside  of  the  hive;  place  a  swarm  of 
bees  on  this  cage  in  a  warm  room  and  let  them  fly. 

Do  you  think  it  will  be  an  injury  to  the  bees  ? 
Jan.  5th,  1874.  Henhy  Pauiek,  Hart,  Mich. 

An  appeal  fc<-  further  particulars  brought 
the  following : 

The  bees  do  get  back  into  the  cluster  all  right.  In 
all  those  examined  since  their  flight,  have  found 
brood  :  they  had  none  before. 

Jan.  loth,  1874.  II.  P. 

It  seems  the  above  must  answer  the  purpose. 
It  might  prove  an  injury  to  a  strong  colony  to 
start  brood-rearing  in  Jan.,  but  we  think  it- 
would  certainly  prove  advantageous  to  a  weak 
one,  providing  they  could  have  warm  quarters 
in  which  to  mature  their  brood. 

Our  own  experimental  colony  after  losing 
quite  a  number  of  their  force  in  the  wire-cloth 
house  experiment,  survived  but  a  short  time 
after  a  second  reduction  of  their  numbers, 
caused  by  carelessly  shutting  down  the  wire- 
cloth  cover  to  their  hive.  Of  course  they  flew 
to  the  windows  and  as  it  was,  just  about,  the 
first  of  the  year,  in  our  hurry  they  were  not 
noticed  until  'twas  loo  late. 

With  the  Simplicity  hive  we  think  flying 
room  could  be  given  in  extra  stories  placed 
either  above  or  below  with  ..'■.-cloth,  to  ad- 
mit light  and  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
out  and  lost. 
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OUR, 
4  -  J^  n  t  ©  P  t    I  ii  t  e  1 1  i  f|*  ©11  <*  «* '  * 

Questions  not  too  lengthy,  may  be  answered  through 
this  department  even  if  not  received  until  within  two 
days,  of  the  first  of  the  month  ;  anil  in  two  days  more, 
nothing  preventing,  yon  may  have  your  paper  contain- 
ing'the  reply.  If  our  friends  would  use  a  separate , 
piece  of  paper  for  this,  and  in  fact  for  each  of  the  de- 
partments; and  write  on  one  side  only  t'wonld  be  quite 
i  favnr.hnt  if  it's  too  much  trouble,  don't  do  it,  for  we 
want  to  hear  from  you  any  way. 


J-^lSrCT^IRrX'     S9TH,    1873. 


It's  just  11  o'clock  &  we've  a  line  wind  for  the  "Print" 

Where's  Adair's  Annals  for  December? 

Mrs.  Tuppcr'.i  Journal  reached  us  Jan.  23rd,  and 
as  usual,  contains  much  of  value. 
■J.  L.  Wolfenden,  Adams,  'Wis.  writes:  "Tell  that 
iiiiin  he  can  take  the  propolis  off  his  quilts  by  pound- 
ing and  rubbing:  them  briskly  in  the  open  air  on  a 
cold  day,  I  can  clean  one.  so  that  it  is  just  about  as 
good  as  new  in  ten  minutes.'1 

King's  JSfcigazvne  for  Feb.  made  its  appearance  on 
the  27th.  Wonder  if  they  don't  get  up  before  day- 
light? "We  are  informed  they  have  engaged  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Quinby  for  this  year,  who  will  doubt- 
less  add  much  to  the  value  of  their  Journal. 

"Why  don't  'Novice'  attach  a  'Governor'  to  his 
•windmill'  power  for  his  'Print'  and  make  her  run 
kind  of  soher.-and  steady  ?  It  can  be  done  surely," 
writes  a  pleasant  friend  from  Pa.  As  to  whether 
"she"  has  become  any  more  "steady"  in  her  habits 
nir  friend  can  judge  by  the  appearance  of  the.  pres- 
ent Xo. 

Bee  World  for  Jan.  made  its  appearance  on  the 
27th,  it  numbers  among  its  contributors  some  of  our 
best  Apiarists,  and  as  Mr.  Moon  promises  to  make  it 
the  exponent  of  our  Southern  Bee-keepers,  we  would 
kindly  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  being-  more 
careful  of  punctuation,  spelling  and  "  dictionary ;  " 
they  may  feel  that  they  are  not  fairly  represented 
before,  or  in,  the  World.    Monthly,  $2.00,  Rome,  Ga. 

P.  S. Mr.  Moon's   attempts   at  Journalism   have 

heretofore  been  so  short  lived,  that  we  must  for  the 
present  decline  adding  the  World  to  our  list  of  Bee 
Culture  Periodicals. 

A.  B.  J.  for  Jan.  made  its  appearance  on  the  16th, 
in  a  beautiful  new  dress  and  with  a  clear  bright  ty- 
pography that  we  novices  in  the  "art  preservative," 
could  only  resolve  to  try  to  equal. 

Although  most  of  the  matter  is  as  usual,  valuable. 
ivi  help  remonstrating  against  the  publication 

of  such  articles  as  the  foreign  one  entitled  "Italian 
Bees.— Their  Worthlessness." 

When  ibhornly  sets  himself  up  in  oppo- 

sition to  the  testimony  of  hundreds,  we  might  almost 
say  thou  have  found  it  generally  the  case, 

that  In  .''oil   ;t   view  of  gaining  popularity 

thereby,   ot  tag    attention  by  his  eccentricity. 

They  only  do  mischief  by  leading  astray  beginners 
and  outsiders,  foi  thosi  "<  £  any  practical  experience 
with   tin.'   Italiai  '      tich  an  article,   as   they 

would   one   recommend  discard  horses  and 

use  ox  i>  am     ii  Bofl    sides  to  a  question  is  all 

very  well,  but  'twould  be  folly  now  to  go  over  ground 
so  well      tablisl 

We 
Atlantii     rfc  aid  b    111    '  »f  tl 

mbjei  ■  e  to  persist  in 

it  long    :  .  .    ' 


If  there  is  a  probability  of  agreeing  on  a  standard 
frame,  can  we  not  have  also  a  standard  hive  ? 

We  have  just  tilled  an  order  for  one  as  follows; 

From  a  board  14*  inches  wide,  cut  pieces  45  inch- 
es long,  two  for  each  hive;  straiten  one  edge  of  each 
and  then  cut  them  square  in  two  so  as  to  make  a 
side  and  end  from  each  respectively  15  3-S,  and  30  in- 
ches. Rabbet  the  ends  of  side  pieces  3-8  by  %,  and 
then  cut  off  on  a  bevel  from  both  sides  and  ends, 
strips  1?4  wide,  these  are  to  go  around  the  cover. 
Also  bevel  the  lower  edges  of  the  body  pieces  at  the 
same  time  they  are  trimmed  to  an  equal  width,  and 
then  rabbet  the  upper  edge  of  all  side  pieces  1  by  3-S 
for  a  place  to  hold  the  frames,  and  the  body  is  ready 
to  nail.  'For  a  cover,  cut  from  a  board  1(5  3-8  inches 
wide,  pieces  just  length  of  side-pieces  viz :  20  inches; 
rabbet  \  by  3-8  clear  around  and  nail  in  aforemen- 
tioned strips.  See  "Hives,  to  make,"  Vol.  I.  for  more 
explicit  directions.  Hinge  the  cover  as  you  like,  and 
make  a  bottom-board  in  the  same  way  or  nail  on  •  a 
permanent  one,  for  as  this  hive  holds  20  Adair  frames 
it  will  probably  never  be  used  two-story.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  to  it  is,  being  obliged  to  carry  the 
whole  into  winter  quarters;  but  if  only  just  as  much 
honey  can  be  secured  with  it,  we  dou^t  see  but  we 
had  best  make  broader  shelves  and  get  some  one  to 
help  "lug  'em  in,"  for  they  will  be  so  much  handier 
for  extracting,  and  our  surplus  comb  can  always  be 
kept  right  at" hand.  What  do  our  people  say  to  try* 
lug  to  see  how  near  we  can  all  agree  on  a  stand aed 
hive  AND  PRAMS.  As  Gallup  has  given  us  his  opin- 
ion on  a  frame.  Mill  he  be  so  kind  as  to  say  as 
much  for  a  hive  for  it  ? 

Directions  for  making  Buzz-saws  to  .  be  run  b  y 
foot  power,  with  diagram  of  top  of  table  will  be  giv- 
en next  month. 


l.OG  ttSMHi&i 


5^j5?^  ID  your  queens  hatched  by  artifical  heat  become 
;]  :)  fertilized  ?  If  so  and  from"  mothers  of  undoubted 
*JL(>  purity  I  should  think  they  would,  be  very,  desi- 
rable, as  of  course  there  was  much  less  probability  of 
their  meeting  black  drones  than  those  hatched  natu- 
rally. In  one  of  your  recent  articles  you  speak'  of  a 
ii  ft  v  four  cage  queen  nursery.  Are  they  of  different 
sizes  ?  the  only  one  I  remember  seeing  advertised  is 
Mr.  Davis's  fof  $5.00.  How  early  do  you  think  queens 
could  be  safely  sent  from  your  apiary  ?  Our  bees  here 
commence  swarming  so  early  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  get  them  here  by-  that  time. 

Anna  Saunders, 
Woodville,  Miss.  Dec.  12th,  1873,  ™  ".  • 
All  Queens  (except  some  lost  of  course) 
hatched  by  artificial  heat  became  fertilized,  ex- 
cept three  or  four  that  were  hatched,  too  late 
to  enable  them  to  fly  out.  By  keeping  Italian 
drones  in  queenless  stocks,  or  by  causing  them 
to  be  reared  late  by  excessive  feeding",  we  can 
most  assuredly  secure  greater  probabilities  of 
having  them  purely  fertilized.  We.  may  re- 
mark here  that  'tis  quite  a. difficult  matter  to 
induce  drone  rearing  out  of  season ;  we  have 
only  succeeded  once  in  so  doing  and  that  was 
in  Oct.  1872,  when  we  gave"  one  colony  a  vhoh 
barrel  of  syrup  at  once,  arranged  on  the  pi  an 
of  the  "tea-kettle  feeder,"  giving  .the  combs  t<-> 
other  colonies  as  fast  as  they -were  fiHed  and 
sealed.  A  host  of  drones  were  reared  and  their 
queen  which  was  an  old  one,  was  'siipersedvd  ; 
the  young  one  becoming  fertilizedand  proving 
1    rself  one  of  our  best  this  season.  ■ 

gard  to  nurseries^:  "We  used  one  of  Jewel 

*■        '  nted  ones,  side  by  side  with  one  of 

'     the  past  season,  the  latter  pro- 

lightest.  and  most  economical 
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of  the  animal  heat  of  the  hive,  although  the 
actual  cost  did  not  exceed  two  dollars.  Either 
of  these  had  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  hive  to  make 
an  examination,  and  to  insert  or  take  out  cells 
or  queens,  some  of  the  little  doors  had  to  be 
opened ;  mischievous  young  bees  had  to  be  got 
out  or  in  etc.;  but  with  the  54  cage  nursery 
we  had  no  bees  in  the  way  at  all,  and  a  simple 
rolling  back  of  the  cloth  opened  every  cell  or 
queen  to  view  at  once.  Now  it  would  almost 
seem  that  this  latter  arrangement  should  sat- 
isfy every  one,  but  in  all  these  nurseries  we  are 
at  the  mercy  and  caprice  of  the  weather  and 
the  outside  cells  would  many  times  fail  to 
hatch.  Artificial  heat  we  found  a  perfect  rem- 
edy, and  large  yellow  queens  such  as  are  ordi- 
narily never  seen  only  during  our  warmest 
summer  weather  became  the  rule,  and  poorly 
sized  or  colored  ones  the  exception. 

Are  we  not  right  in  considering  the  latter 
plan  in  connection  with  our  discovery  that 
queens  just  hatcfied  could  be  "let  loose"  any 
where,  far  in  advance  of  any  of  the  nurseries  ? 

Now  Miss,  or  Mrs.  Anna,  instead  of  telling 
you  how  soon  we  can  rear  queens  in  Ohio,  we 
would  most  earnestly  urge  that  you  should 
lend  a  hand.  With  the  great  advantages 
of  your  southern  clime  you  should  be  able  to 
rear  a  thousand  queens  in  a  season,  which  we 
should  consider  a  very  fair  income  for  a  lady 
to  secure,  especially  as  it  may  be  done  all  at 
her  own  home.  We  think  we  can  send  you 
customers  without  charge  for  all  you  can  pro- 
duce. Somebody  in  the  southern  states  must 
rear  queens,  we  don't  see  how  we  can  get 
along  otherwise. 

We  presume  it  will  not  be  safe  to  calculate 
on  queens  in  our  locality  much  before  June  1st, 
although  we  are  going  to  try  hard  to  "steal  a 
march"  on  the  weather.  In  answer  to  a  great 
number  of  inquiries  as  to  how  soon  we  can 
furnish  from  one  to  a  dozen,  we  shall  have  to 
say  we  can  only  promise  to  let  you  know  when 
they  are  ready.  We  book  orders  with  or  with- 
out the  money  but  the  former  always  have  the 
preference,  and  none  will  be  shipped  until 
paid  for. 

I  shall  still  continue  to  raise  dollar  queens,  so  yon 
may  put  me  down  in  your  li6t,  I  want  to  raise  500  at 
least  and  will  more  if  I  can.  I  E  Daniels,  Lodi,  Ohio. 

I  will  undertake  to  rear  queens  tor  Si .00,  under  the 
conditions  yo»  name.  Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

Augusta.  Ga. 

Glad  to  add  your  names  to  our  list.  Several 
have  asked  if  we  could  sell  50  or  100  at  one 
time,  any  cheaper.  We  should  say  no,  not  even 
1000.  We  will  give  a  list  of  the  "Volunteers" 
in  the  "cause"  when  the  season  opens. 


mmmmw  mm~&mrmm* 


HAVE  1000  lbs.  of  extracted  honey  that  I  would 
like  to  sell  at  20c. 

R.  Wilkin,  Cadiz,  O. 


We  clip  the  following  from  an  article  from 
"E.  A."  in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial. 

A  little  time  .ago  my  friends  the  Quintuses  bought 
some  honey.  The  grocer  had  two  kinds  of  honey- 
strained  honev  sealed  up  In  a  bottle,  and  honey  in  the 
comb,  in  a  little  square  wooden  frame,  just  as  the  bees 
made  it.  [The  bees  never  saw  the  other.]  With  vis- 
inns  of  the  delicious  strained  honey  of  his  grandmoth- 
er's time  before  his  eyes,  Quintus  bought  a  bottle  of 
the  stuff  called  strained  honey,  and  carried  it  home 
rejoieiug.    The  grocer  warranted  it  to  be  puro  strain- 


ed honey.  The  Quintuses  proceeded  to  unbottle  it 
and  pour  it  over  the  morning  buckwheat  cakes— sc 
delightful,  you  know,  buckwheat  cakes  and  honey, 
nothing's  like  'em.  Alas  for  the  honeyed  hopes  of 
humanity!  Quintus'  strained  honey  was  sweetened 
water.  Quintus  had  paid  forty  cents  per  pound  for 
water.  Maybe  water'll  be  worth  that  much  before 
the  new  Water-works  are  built,  but  it's  nothing  like 
so  high  as  that  now.  Quintus  tried  it  again.  He 
wouldn't  give  it  up.  The  second  time  he  bought  the 
comb  honey,  in  the  little  wooden  frame.  This  sort  of 
honey,  comb  and  all,  was  worth  fifty  cents  per  pound. 
Quintus  was  surprised  at  that.  The  grocer  had  as- 
sured him  that  the  strained  honey  was  the  simon-pure 
article.  Now,  if  that  was  pure  honey,  how  on  earth 
could  the  bee-keeper  afl'ord  the  labor  of  crushing  the 
comb,  straining  it  out,  buying  the  cork  and  bottle, 
putting  the  honey  into  the  bottle,  and  sealing  it  up, 
and  then  sell  it  ten  cents  per  pound  cheaper  than  he 
sold  it  before  he  took  it  out  of  the  comb.  Quintus  has 
been  studying  the  problem  ever  since,  and  he  can't, 
get  it  through  his  head  yet.  He  hereby  submits  the 
question  to  all  grocers  and  bee-keepers  for  their  con- 
sideration. Quintus  bought  the  little  frame  of  honey, 
though.  The  grocer  weighed  it  to  see  how  much 
honey  there  was.  He  put  a  large  piece  of  heavy 
brown  paper  upon  the  scales  first;  then  he  wrapped 
the  frame  of  honey  up  iu  a  quantity  of  other  paper; 
then  he  weighed  the  whole  together— paper,  pine 
frame  and  honey.  It  weighed  a  pound  and  a  half,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken.  The  grocer  said  there  was  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  honey.  Thus  he  sold  brown  pa- 
per and  pine  wood  at  the  "rate  of  fifty  cents  per  pound, 
Quintus  has  noticed  since,  and  he  finds  that  his  gro- 
cer sells  all  his  brown  paper  in  mnch  the  same  way. 
Quintus  thinks  of  setting  up  in  the  grocery  line  arid 
selling  brown  paper  at  titty  cents  a  pound. 

Cannot  some  one  set  "  E.  A."  on  her  feet 
with  her  face  turned  in  the  right  direction? 
She  evidently  "means  well."  If  she  will  give 
us  her  address  we'll  send  her  ajar  of"  strained" 
honey,  equal  to  "  grandmother's." 

BEE-KEEPERS,  ATTENTION  !-Send  25cts. 
for  three  months'  sul>seription  to  National  Bee 
Journal,  now  published  and  edited  bv 

ELLEN  S.  TUPPER,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Liberal  terms  to  Agents.    Specimen  number  free. 

TAf~\  TRY  IT  3   Months  for   lO  Cents;  or 

I  )  \J  with  $3  Chromo  for  50  cents  ;  or  6  months  with 
"The  Flowers  of  Paradise,"  a  rtrst-class  S*>  Chromo, 
15)£x21  inches,  for  81.  The  National  Agriculturist  and 
Bee  Journal  is  a  ltt-page  paper  of  64  columns,  hand- 
somely illustrated  in  all  its  departments.  One  of  the 
best  Agricultural  and  Family  papers  published.  Onlv 
£1  per  year,  or  11.25  with  best  Bee-Book,  or  S,  1  .50 
with  a  beautiful  Chromo.  Bee-Keeper's  Magazine,  a 
32-page  monthly,  same  terms,  or  both  for  $1.7 5.  Send 
now  for  samples,  and  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents 
free.     H.  A.  KING  &  Co.,  14  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.    Lw2 

Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker  contains  Sixteen 
Quarto  Pages,  weekly,  finely  and  profusely  Illustra- 
ted and  neatly  Printed.  Only  $2.50  per  year — in  clubs 
of  ten  or  more,  $5  per  copy.  "  Now  is  the  Time  to  Sub- 
scribe for  1874.  Great  Premiums  or  Cash  Commissions 
to  Club  Agents.  Specimens,  Premium  Lists,  Ac.  sent. 
free  to  all  disposed  to  act  as  Agents.    Address 

D.  D.  T.  moORE,  New  York  City 

The  Best    Paper!    Try  It!! 

The  Scientific  American  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  illustrated  weekly  paper  published.  Even"  num- 
ber contains  from  10  to  15  original  engravings  of  new' 
machinery,  novel  inventions.  Bridges,  Engineering- 
works,  Architecture,  improved  Farm  Implements,  anil, 
every  new  discovery  in  Chemistrv.  A  year's  numbers 
contain  832  pages  "and  several  hundred  engravings. 
Thousands  of  volumes  are  preserved  for  reference  and- 
binding.  The  practical  receipts  are  well  worth  ten 
times  the  subscription  price.  Terms.  Si  a  year  by  mail. 
Specimens  sent  free.  May  be  had  of  all  News  Dealers. 
PATENTS  obtained  on  the  best  terms.  Models  ol 
new  inventions  and  sketches  examined,  and  advice 
free.  All  patents  are  published  in  the  Scientific  Amer- 
ican the  week  they  issue.  Send  for  Pamphlets,  110 
pages,  containing  laws  and  full  directions  for  obtain- 

1  ing  Patents. 

Address    for   the    Paper,    or    concerning    Patents, 

I  MUNN  &  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  N.  Y.    Branch  Office,  cor. 

I  F  and  7th  Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ltf 


Or  how  to  Realize  the  Most  Money  with  tha  Smallest  Expenditure  of  Capital 
and  Labor  in  the  Care  of  Bees,  Rationally  Considered. 

PUBLIi^HEO   MONTHLY,  AT    MEDINA,  OHIO, 

T®1®  II BY  A.  I.  IfcOOT  &  CO, Ifo^  ft 

In  the  Preparation  of  tills  Journal  the  following  are  the  Principal  Periodicals  Consulted : 

JktXM,&W-lC>3&M  H®®  «f®iU*H,aI®     Clarke. 

If  ®©  ]K©®p®I«?P  l^«a^a,^I..HL®§      King. 

lf,Ifclli®Iirit;I  H©©  ^FOU^tt^I®     Mrs.  Tapper. 

[Also  Bound   Volumes  of  the  former  since  18(>0.  and  Files  of  all  other  Bee  Journals  ttuit  have  been 

Published  in  America.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements  will  be  received  at  the  rate  often 
cents  per  line,  Nommriol  space,  each  insertion,  cash 
in  advance;  and  we  require  that  every  Advertiser 
sal  i.-iies  ib  yji  his  responsibility  iinil  intention  to  do 
all  that  he  agrees,  ana  that  his" goods  are  really  worth 
the  price  asked  for  them. 


MUTH'S   A UVKKTISKMKXT. 

H  O  N  E  Y_  JARS. 

<  in-  pound  (square;  Jars,  per  gross ?G.50 

Two      ••         ••  "  -       s.5u 

Corks;  '•        75 

'Jin  Foil  Caps.  "        1.20 

One  and  Two  Pound  Labels,  per  gross 75 

The  same  with  address  printed  to  order,  per  1000,  5.00 
1  qt.  Self-Sealing  Mason's  Fruit  Jars,  per  gross,. .  19.00 
Labels  for  above,  "  ■•  .65 

The  same  with  printed  address,  per  lono  4.25 

/""1HOICE   SEW   AL.SIKE  CLOVES   SEED. 

V_>  One  unshed  (foj  lbs.)  at $20.00 

%         ■•  " 10.00 

'4  "  " 5.00 

One  pound,  " 50 

Has  arrived  and  is  for  sale.    Also 
Langstroth's    Bee    Hives,    Bee     Veils,    Uncapping 
Knives,  Ac,  1  ofl'er  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

-i  raw  Mats,— to  lit  the  top  of  Langstroth's  hive— the 
manufacture  of   M.  Nevin's,  Cheviot,  Hamilton  Co., 
<)..  and  well  made,  at  ii4.50  per  doz. 
For  further  particulars,  Address. 

CHAS.  F.  MCTH, 
Itf  Cincinnati,  O. 

IJ  A  T  171  OF  400  COJLOXIEJ*  OF  l'i'AL- 
O^AJ^JjJj  I^-MV  hosev  bees. 

a  aving  accepted  the  office  of  cashier  of  the  Farmers 
.V:  Merchants  Bank  of  Jefferson,,  which  was  lately  or- 
ganized in  this  place,  I  will  be  unable  to  care  for  all 
the  850  stocks  of  honey-bees  1  have  now  on  hand;  I 
will  therefore  sell  fee'  of  them.  These  bees  are  all 
pore  Italians,  and  will  be  sold  as  follows  : 

Single  colonies, $13.00 

10—20         "■  per  colony, 12.00 

20—50         ••      or  more    "  .". 11.50 

These  bees  will  be  delivered  tree  of  charges  at  the 
express  station  in  Jefferson,  and  safe  arrival  at  the 
nearest  express  station  of  the  purchaser  guaranteed. 

All  these  stocks  of  bees  are  in  an  8  frame  Langs  troth 
movable  comb  hive,  are  in  good  condition  and  have 
honey  enough  to  last  them  to  May  15th,  or  longer. 
Terms  cash  in  advance. 

ADAM  GRIMM, 
2tl      Jan.  2oth.  1874.  Jefferson,  Wis. 
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BEE  JOURNAL] 


Every  Bee-Keeper  should 
subscribe  for  this  Monthly. 
It  is  the  oldest  and  host 
scientific  and  practical 
Journal  of  Apiculture  in 
the  World.  The  most  suc- 
cessful and  experienced 
Apiarians  in  this  country 
and  Europe  contribute  to  its  pages.  Terms,  $2.00 
a  year  in  advance.  KeiMlatttaiiDpfnrn.Sn.mMle 
Copy.     Address.        THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 

Room  27,  'tribune  Buildinir,  Chicago 


No  arrangement  need   be  made  with   us  to 
make  hives.     If  you  can  make  them  at  the  « .1-1- 

ces  ffiveii  in  our  Circular,  we   think   you   v\ill 
have  plenty  of  orders  near  home. 


DISSOLUTION  AND  REMOVAL. 

The  linn  of  BALDWIN  BROS;    is  dissolved  by  mu- 
tual consent,   the  same   to   date   from   Nov.    1st,'  187.;. 
L.  W.  BALDWIN, 
A.  A.  BALDWIN, 
P.  BALDWIN. 


The  subscriber,  having  removed  to  Missouri,  will 
continue  to  breed  choice  Italian  Bees  and  Queens 
from  the  best  stock  that  can  be  procured.  Purity  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.    No  circulars. 

Prices  :— Single  Tested  Queens,  $3 :  Two  for  $5.  Six 
or  more,  $2  each.     Address  L.W.BALDWIN, 

Wellsville.  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


TA(    \  XM YT  IT  3   IVIonths  for    lO  Cents;  or 

A-J  vj  with  ;:l  Chromo  for 50  cents  ;  on;  months  with 
'•The  Flowers  of  1'aradisc."  a  first-class  86  Chromo, 
15^x21  inches,  for  Si.  The  National  Agriculturist  and 
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No.  Ill 


HOW  TO  CONDUCT  AN  APIARY. 


No.  3. 

S  "order  is  heavens  first  law"  we  trust  we 
i,  shall  be  excused  for  considering  that  the 
tirst  work  to  be  done  in  March  is  to  put  the 
Apiary  in  complete  order.  Even  before  the 
bees  are  removed  from  their  winter  quarters 
we  would  insist  that  all  rubbish  of  every  des- 
cription be  cleaned  up,  if  any  has  collected  du- 
ring the  winter,  and  to  avoid  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  walking  about  in  the  soft  ground  we 
would  the  first  thing,  g,_t  a  load  or  two  of 
clean  sawdust  and  make  paths  of  it,  to  where 
each  hive  is  to  stand,  and  a  good  broad  one  to 
your  own  door. 

As  soon  as  the  bees  are  in  their  places  we 
.shall  expect  you  to  see  to  every  hive  daily,  and 
we  appeal  to  the  lady  of  the  house  if  it  is  not 
too  much  to  tolerate  having  muddy  feet  con- 
stantly coming  in,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injury 
to  your  own  health,  from  standing  in  the  mud 
or  wet  ground  and  grass,  if  you  should  happen 
to  make  a  prolonged  stay  at  something  un- 
usual about  some  of  the  hives;  besides  wher- 
ever "  Papa"  or  "  sister"  or  "  Auntie"  goes,  of 
course  the  little  one;  will  want  to  go  too,  in 
fact  should  go,  and  we  want  to  make  it  a  pleas- 
ant place  for  all.  When  we  first  took  possess- 
ion of  our  present  apiary  so  many  of  the  bees 
got  drowned  during  their  tirst  flight  in  the 
spring  in  puddles  and  standing  water,  that  we 
got  exasperated  and  in  spite  of  frost  and  snowy 
weather  we  went  at  it  bodily  and  cut  uuder- 
draius  30  inches  deep  across  the  whole  piece 
every  two  rods,  and  then  as  no  tile  were  pro- 
curable right  off,  we  sawed  up  pine  dry  goods 
boxes  and  covered  the  drains  with  short  boards 
laid  crosswise,  then  filled  them  up.  That  was 
eight  years  ago  this  spring  and  there  has  never 
been  any  standing  water  since,  about  our 
apiary. 

A  pine  half  barrel  let  in  the  ground  at  a 
place  where  several  of  the  drains  meet,  affords 
a  view  at  all  times  of  the  working  of  them,  and 
they  have  never  failed  to  take  away  all  surplus 
water. 

We  presume  the  success  of  our  Concords  de- 
pends somewhat  on  these  same  underdrains, 
and  by  the  way  these  grape  vines  should  be 
pruned,  by  cutting  all  shoots  down  within  two 
buds  of  the  horizontal  arms,  as  soon  as  this 
reaches  our  readers  if  it  has  not  been  done  be- 
fore. The  proper  time  for  pruning  varies  with 
different  localities,  but  it  should  be  done  soou 
enough  to  prevent  bleeding  if  possible,  but. 
prune  them  any  way,  for  of  all  untidiness,  a 


grape  vine  sprawling  about  the  ground  or  ma' 
king  a  brushheap  of  itself  in  an  apiary  is  the 
most  lamentable.  Your  success  pecuniarily 
absolutely  depends  on  keeping  every  thing 
trimmed  up  neatly;  and  while  we  think  of  it 
perhaps  you  had  better  make  your  sawdust 
paths  first,  then  you  can  work  around  the 
vines  and  bees  with  pleasure. 

We  believe  we  never  enjoyed  ourselves  better 
than  when  we  had  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  saw- 
dust, the  article  being  just  scarce  enough  here 
to  make  it  precious,  and  our  "better  half's" 
dust  pan,  (that  was  before  the  apiary  could 
afford  one  of  its  own)  with  which  we  sprinkled 
just  enough  in  the  mud  to  make  a  clean  foot- 
ing, then  rolled  our  barrow  along  and  built  a 
little  further  until  we  had  white  streets  along 
beside  and  in  front  of  the  hives,  that  so  capti- 
vated the  children,  they  were  ready  to  scream 
with  delight,  when  told  they  were  expected  to 
get  the  fire  shovels  and  run  over  the  paths  and 
pat  the  sawdust  down  until  all  was  smooth 
and  hard ;  stepping  oft'  into  the  mud  subjects 
them  to  the  penalty  of  being  chased  by  "Papa's" 
wheelbarrow. 

Weak  colonies  and  in  fact  all  of  them  should 
be  well  protected  by  Quilts,  and  if  each  colony 
can  have  two  or  three  'twill  not  be  amiss  in 
the  spring.  See  that  there  is  no  crack  nor 
crevice  where  the  warm  air  from  the  cluster 
can  escape,  and  keep  the  entrance  so  small  that 
the  bees  can  just  pass  out  and  in.  As  the  frost 
is  leaving  the  ground  the  stands  will  have  a 
tendency  to  thaw  on  the  south  side  first  and 
thus  tip  them  out  of  true ;  but  until  we  can 
decide  upon  some  remedy,  which  seems  not  so 
easy,  we  can  watch  them  and  prop  up  one  side 
a  little  until  the  frost  is  out. 

We  hope  a  number  of  our  readers  will  try 
the  forcing  plan  given  on  another  page,  or  will 
even  try  bedding  a  hive  in  the  south  side  of  a 
manure  heap  or  one  extemporized  for  the  pur- 
pose. We  can  at  least  thus  at  small  expense 
try  the  effect  of  a  raised  temperature,  with  ab- 
solute protection  from  all  frosts,  on  brood  rear- 
ing in  the  spring. 

In  regard  to  stimulative  feeding  in  spring 
we  really  know  of  no  better  way  than  the  "dry 
sugar"  given  last  month;  when' the  weather  is 
such  they  cannot  fly,  turn  up  one  corner  of 
their  quilt  gently  in  the  evening,  and  pour  a 
few  spoonfuls  on  the  cluster. 

Tis  true  by  cutting  a  hole  through  the  quilt 
and  covering  it  with  wire  cloth,  we  might  do 
it  a  little  handier,  or  we  might  use  a  variety 
of  feeders  but  we  dislike  having  so  many  traps 
around  or  having  so  many  quilts  with  holes 
cut  through  them. 
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"  P.  G."  has  a  plan  of  her  own  for  feeding 
that  has  been  quite  successful,  as  follows :  She 
makes  an  oblong  bag  of  stout  cotton  and  coy- 
its  its  mouth  by  sewing  in  a  piece  of  coarse 
wire  cloth,  perhaps  l'o  by  10  inches.  This  is 
placed  between  two  combs  moved  slightly 
apart,  near  the  cluster,  and  is  filled  by  pouring 
the  syrup  through  the  wire  cloth  when  the 
quilt  is  turned  back  slightly;  the  wire  cloth 
holds  the  mouth  of  the  bag  open  and  prevents 
bees  from  getting  into  it.  Whatever  plan  of 
feeding  you  propose  in  spring,  do  not  do  any 
thing  that  will  allow  the  warm  air  to  escape 
upward  from  the  cluster: 


ARTIFICIAL,  PASTIRAGE. 


/  r]  he  opening  article  in  the  A.  B.  J.  for  Feb. 
,A,  by  Mr.  Gallup,  it  seems  to  us  strikes  about 
at  the  root  of  the  matter  of  raising  plants  or 
trees  for  bees.  Almost  every  season  the  bees 
work  on  sonic  plant  that  we  had  never  noticed 
their  visiting  before;  and  with  the  exception 
of  white  clover  we  have  had  failures  from  all 
sources.  Locust  trees  gave  us  such  a  crop  in 
1870,  that  we  meditated  planting  au  orchard  of 
them;  but  we  have  had  no  honey  of  any  account 
from  them  since,  although  they  have  been  full 
of  bloom  ;  basswood  has  also  been  almost  a  fail- 
ure for  three  years  past  in  this  locality:  buck- 
wheat is  reported  generally  very  uncertain,  and 
the  autumn  flowers,  unless  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
large  swamp  seeem  equally  unreliable.  It 
would  seem  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  will 
pay  to  undertake  to  raise  any  plant  exclusively 
tor  1  ices,  and  we  would  advise  none  to  unber- 
take  it  unless  they  have  ample  means  ;  and  it 
should  also  be  remembered 'that  'tis  folly  to  ex- 
pect much  from  any  source  unless  there  be  at 
hast  an  acre  of  it.  Twere  "well  to  consid- 
er whether  the  same  money  instead  of  being  ex- 
pended in  artificial  pasturage  had  not  better  be 
used  tor  the  purchase  of  sugar  to  feed,  for  in 
that  case  you  are  sure  of  the  result,  whether  it 
be  for  queen-rearing,  or  for  furnishing  winter 
supplies. 

Ivaising  Rape  for  the  seed,  near  au  apiary 
might  be  a  very  profitable  plan  but  as  yet,  we 
have  so  far  as  we  know,  had  no  direct  practical 
report  of  its  value  in  this  country.  We  tried 
a  small  piece  last  season,  and  the  grasshoppers 
ate  oft'  every  leaf  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  but  we 
propose  trying  it  again  this  year.  Alsike  clover 
seems  to  be  our  only  hope  of  any  thing  certain, 
and  even  here  we  have  rhore  reports  of  failures 
than  positive  success.  If  farmers  could  be  in- 
duced to  raise  Alsike  as  they  do  red  clover, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  its  being  a  great 
benefit  to  beekeepers.  It  certainly  must  be  prof- 
itable to  raise  it  for  seed,  and  we  are  surprised 
that  the  price  is  not  onlykept  up  but  continues 
to  rise.  AVe  were  advised  by  our  leading  seeds- 
men to  oiler  it  in  our  circular  at  the  same  prices 
as  last  year,  and  the  result  has  been  that  we 
have  sold  seed  for30c.  that  cost  US  33c.  because 
none  of  the  new  crop  could  be  found  In  the  mar- 
ket for  a  less  price.  If  beekeepers  can't  make 
it  pay  to  raise  it  for  the  honey,  they  certainly 
can  for  the  seed,  and  as  there  is  little  danger 
of  loss  in  the  operation  we  should  advise  Alsike 
before  every  thing  else,  and  while  you  are 
•about  it  give  it  plenty  of  manure,  and  good  cul- 
ture, for  lots  of  honey  requires  lots  of  plant 


food,  and  we  "Young  Americas"when  we  un- 
dertake a  thing,  like  to  make  it  a  success  if  'tis 
a  possible  thing  in  spite  of  obstacles  that  may 
chance  to  arise.  Those  who  have  the  brain, 
muscle  and  energy  that  commands  success  in 
whatever  they  undertake,  are  the  ones  we  want 
for  beekeepers.  See  friend  Nevin's  letter,  page 
33. 


PKOHLKM  19  COMPEETELY  SOLVED 
IN  A  NOVEL  ItlANNEU. 


^~FJHE  following  experiment  seems  to  have 
iJL,  hit  the  solution  of  Prob.  19  so  direct,  and 
pleases  us  so  much  that  we  mark  our  friend 
paid  for  five  years  on  Gleanings.  We  pre- 
sume almost  all  of  our  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  construction  of  hot  beds,  and  we 
think  no  possible  harm  can  happen  if  this  forc- 
ing process  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  this 
reaches  you.  Should  you  succeed  in  building 
a  colony  up  to  the  "  swarming  pitch"  by  the 
first  of  Apt  il  you  will  probably,  if  you  keep 
them  properly  under  control  get  a  result  in 
the  way  of  honey,  that  will  amply  pay  for  a 
dozen  hot  beds  and  the  attendant  care. 

Our  Bees  are  in  splendid  condition  so  far,  I  was  all 
through  them  on  the  21st,  (Jan.)  and  in  some  I  found 
three  sheets  with  brood  in,  and  in  none  did  I  lmd 
more  than  a  handful  of  dead  bees.  1  feel  as  if  we  were 
safe  for  this  time,  and  begin  to  look  forward  to  our 
next  honey  season.  My  hives  are  all  out  of  doors 
with  straw  mats  on  the  combs,  are  dry  and  in  tine  or- 
der. I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  you  say  that 
we  could  not  have  had  the  bee  cholera  in"this  seel  ion  ; 
why,  some  bee-keepers  lost  60  and  70  hives,  while  oth- 
ers did  not  lose  quite  so  many,  for  the  simple  reason 
they  did  not  have  them  to  lose,  I  am  satisfied  I  would 
have  lost  all  of  mine  last  winter  if  I  had  not  given  up- 
ward ventilation,  some  I  saved  by  that  means  when  a 
mere  remnant  were  left  to  tell  the  tale,  and  by  careful 
nursing  in  what  might  be  called  a  "hot  bed"  got  a 
good  return  from  them  in  the  way  of  honey  and  arti- 
ficial swarms.  My  hot  bed  consisted  in  surrounding 
a  hive  with  about  six  inches  of  manure  on  the  three 
sides  and  bottom,  covering  the  tops  with  a  quilt  and 
mat  and  leaving  the  front  open.  It  would  have  done 
you  good  to  have  seen  how  the  Queen  "spread  her- 
self; "  I  was  a  little  afraid  it  might  be  too  hot  for  them 
but  I  heard  no  complaints,  and  I  saw  eggs  deposited 
and  hatched  out  of  the  cluster  just  as  we  do  in  sum- 
mer ;  it  came  out  my  best  hive  and  returned  me  the 
most  honey.  I  hope  some  others  may  try  the  same 
and  give  us'  the  results. 

H.  E.  Cukry,  208  West  4tb,  St.  Chi.  O. 

Later:  Au  appeal  for  further  particulars 
brought  the  following; 

In  reply  to  your  inquiries  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  did 
not  keep  a  record  of  my  experiments.  I  had  no  idea 
of  succeeding  as  well  as  I  did  or  I  would  have  been 
more  particular,  I  think  however,  it  was  the  latter 
part  of  March,  but  last  year  was  a  strange  year,  one 
it  wont  do  to  go  by,  if  I  remember  we  had1  very  cold 
weather  in  April,  even  the  blue  birds  were  deceived. 
I  thought  of  your  lamp  Queen  Nursery  and  of  Patent 
Incubators;  "the  heat  in  those  are  kept  up  by  means 
of  a  lam])  and  hot  water,  if  the  hot  bed  is  as  successful 
as  I  think  it  is,  it  will  do  just  as  well  and  perhaps 
better.  I  must  close  by  thanking  you  for  your  kind 
offer  of  aflve  years  subscription,  and  can  assure  you 
it  is  appreciated,  at  the  same  time  I  could  not  think 
for  a  moment  of  abusing  good  nature  in  such  a  way. 
but  as  long  as  Gleanings  is  conducted  in  the  manner 
it  is,  I  shall  take  pride  in  supporting  it. 


TH73  STANDARD  HIVE  AND  FKA1IE. 


ffpN  our  hasty  description  of  a  hive  for  the  pro- 
_!L  posed  standard  frame  in  our  last,  we  made 
an  error  in  length  of  cover  that  was  not  noticed 
until  half  the  papers  were  worked  oft',  and  still 
more  humiliating  was  it  to  discover  after  all 
were  oft',  that  we  had  given  directions  for  cut- 
ting a  side  and  end  respectively^  30  and   15^-g 
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inches  from  a  board  forty  Jive  inches  in  length. 
We  really  hope  our  carelessness  has  annoyed 
no  one,  and  would  plead  as  an  excuse  that  the 
importance  of  the  matter  induced  us  to  crowd 
it  in  hastily  at  the  last  minute.  The  45  inches 
should  read  40, and  the  cover  30  inches  long. 

That  the  matter  is  one  of  deep  interest  to 
many  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  com- 
munications. 

Fkiexd  Novice ;— On  page  23  last  No.  oI'Gleax- 
ings,  in  describing  your  standard  hive  you  say  -'but 
if  only  just  as  much  honey  can  be  secured  with  it  etc.'' 
That  was  just  what  troubled  me  one  year  ago,  and  so 
I  made  three  one  story  hives,  three  foot  long,  and 
they  gave  the  best  satisfaction  of  any  hives  I  ever 
used:  hail  the  entrance  at  the  end,  and  by  placing  the 
brood  in  the  centre,  or  back  of  the  centre,  I  found  the 
bees  would  store  the  honey  in  the  back  end  every 
time,  before  tilling  empty  comb  in  the  front  end.  Al- 
though it  was  a  poor  honey  season,  one  swarm  gath- 
ered 03  lbs.  in  three  days  ;  up  to  Aug.  1st,  '215  lbs,  then  I 
divided  and  made  three  good  swarms  that  gathered 
stores  enough  for  winter. 

I  have  concluded  to  make  hives  as  follows  :  for  sum- 
mer, one  story  hives  not  less  thin  three  feet  long,  for 
winter,  Simplicity  hives  12  inches  wide,  to  hold  eight 
frames,  which  1  think  will  hold  bees  and  stores 
enough  for  wintering  inside.  Henri*  Palmer, 

Hait,  Mich.  Feb.  2nd,  1874. 

Our  opinion  is  quite  favorable  to  your  plan. 
Those  eight  frame  hives  which  we  think  will 
be  plenty  large  enough  for  wintering,  will  also 
answer  a  very  good  purpose  for  starting  colo- 
nies before  they  get  so  large  as  to  demand  a 
fill  hive.  Will  not  a  30  inch  hive  instead  of 
three  feet,  answer  for  the  majority? 

Friend  Novice:— Gleanings  for  Feb.  rec'd  about 
two  hours  ago,  and  among  the  many  important  sub- 
jects noticed  is  the  Standard  Frame  question,  1  use  a 
frame  about  the  size  of  friend  Gallup's  and  like  it  on 
many  accounts  better  than  larger  frames,  but  if  Bee- 
keepers could  be  induced  to  agree  on,  and  adopt  a 
Standard  Frame,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  all 
Bee-keepers  and  Manufacturers  of  hives  also.  My 
ideal  frame  would  be  a  shallow  one  for  summer,  and 
a  deep  one  for  winter,  and  the  only  way  I  have  thought 
of  to  combine  the  two  desirable  features,  is  to  take 
the  Langstroth  or  Quinby  frame  and  use  them  hori- 
zontally for  summer  and.  perpendicularly  for  winter. 
I  intend  to  experiment  the  coming  season  with  Quin- 
by size,  as  that  just  fits  my  hive  one  way.  I  propose 
to  set  the  hives  on  end  soon  as  the  basswood  season 
is  over,  so  as  to  give  the  bees  time  to  arrange  their 
brood  and  the  late  honey  or  sugar  syrup,  in  the  proper 
position  for  winter.  I  have  always  noticed  that 
swarms  with  plenty  of  sealed  honey  immediately 
above  the  cluster,  keep  the  most  quiet  anil  winter  the 
best  in  every  respect.  The  swarm  spoken  of  on  pane 
22  that  wintered  in  a  nail  kej;*  so  successfully,  un- 
doubtedly had  plenty  of  sealed  honey  immediately 
,ib  we  the  cluster  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  keg;  now 
tUe  same  swarm  hived  in  the  same  keg,  and  kept  in  a 
horizontal  position,  with  the  same  exposure,  would 
hive  stood  a  slim  chance  to  winter. 

This  subject  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  agitation,  so 
let's  hear  from  all.        Yours  for  a  Standard. 

Mexico,  N.  Y.  Geo.  T.  Wheeler 

P.  S. — If  you  want  any  hives  manufactured  to  till  or- 
ders from  "the  Eastern  States,  I  would  like  to  make 
some  arrangement  with  you  that  would  be  satisfactory 
to  both.  I  can  make  them  "with  knot  holes  or 
without."  G.  T.  W. 

Reports  of  late  years  seem  to  favor  hives 
with  a  depth  of  frame  from  9  to  10  inches,  for 
wintering,  rather  than  taller  ones,  and  we  are 
not  sure  the  keg  would  not  have  wintered 
equally  well  on  its  side. 

Mr.Quinby  gave  the  plan  several  years  ago, 
in  the  Agriculturist,  of  standing  frame  hives 
on  end  in  winter,  but  we  believe  few  practiced 
it.  Bees  in  winter  seem  disposed  to  cluster  at 
the  top  of  the  hive  whatever  may  be  its  shape, 
and  a  hive  rather  shallow  with  a  close  tight 
quill  over  the  frames  seems  to  afford  them  the 
best  facilities,  for  brood-rearing. 


OX  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  FRAME. 

Dear  Novice  :-I  have  been  very  much  surprised 
in  seeing  in  your  circular,  that  if  you  were  to  choose 
among  the  different  frames  used  in  this  country,  you 
would  give  the  preference  to  Langstroth,  then  In 
Adair,  then  to  American,  and  after  these  three,  to 
Quinby. 

This  operation  does  not  seem  consistent  witli  what 
you  have  writ  en,  on  the  American  hive,  in  the  A.  B.  J. 
for  June  1872,  page  274  where  you  say  the  bees  raise 
more  brood  in  the  shallow,  than  in  the  high  frames. 

Beside,  if  you  like  the  L.  frames  because  they  have 
\1%  inches  in  length,  how  is  it  you  do  not  like  the  Q. 
frames''  Is  it  because  thev  are  78  longer  'i  If  von  do 
not  like  the  Q.  frames  because  they  are  2  'K  higher  than 
the  L.  how  is  it  that  you  prefer  the  Adah",  which  is  of 
the  same  size,  and  the  American,  which  is  even  1% 
inches  higher  ? 

Before  pronouncing  your  judgment  did  you  try  all 
these  shapes  of  frames  ?  If  so,  you  have  obtained"  re- 
sults very  different  from  what  1  have  experienced. 

For  ten  years  1  have  used  both  sizes,  Quinby  and 
American  ;  and  after  a  trial  carefully  made,  1  conclu- 
ded, three  years  ago,  not  to  augment  any  more  the 
number  of  my  hives  with  square  frames,  12  by  12,  and 
to  make  only  Quinby  hives,  accordingly,  I  have  since 
peopled  a  second  apiary,  six  miles  from  ray  residence, 
with  Quinby  hives  exclusively.  To  day,  in  my  home 
apiary,  you  will  find  more  than  one  hundred  "Quinby 
hives,  ready  to  receive  my  swarms,  and  not  one 
square  frame  hive  newly  constructed. 

For  six  or  seven  years,  I  have  tested  the  laving  abil- 
ity of  my  Italian  Queens.  For  that  purpose  all  my 
hives,  destined  to  produce  honey,  have  been  made 
with  a  capacity  for  eleven  Quinby"  frames,  or  if  Amer- 
ican, sixteen.  Last  season  1  had"  here  eighty  stands, 
which  I  intended  for  gathering  honey;  about  forty  of 
each  kind,  besides  my  hives  destined  to  make 
swarms  and  raise  queens.  By  the  first  of  June  three 
of  my  Quinby  hives  had  between  seventy  and  seventy 
live  thousand  cells  containing  brood  :  "while  the  best 
of  my  Americans  had  about  ten  thousand  cells  of 
brood  less.  Yet  both  kinds  had  equally  young  and 
prolific  queens,  the  same  pasture  and  the  same  care. 

Besides,  eight  Quinby  frames  have  a  greater  area 
than  ten  Langstroth,  or  eleven  Adair,  and  are  usually 
equal  to  twelve  American.  Do  you  not  think  that  the 
work  is  more  quickly  done  with  8,  than  with  10  or 
even  12  frames  in  the  hive  ? 

The  area  of  comb  tilled  with  brood  in  the  frame  is 
always  in  spring  like  a  sphere  flattened  at  the  bottom 
part.  The  bees,  in  spring,  experience  some  hesitation 
to  lengthen  the  brood  nest,  at  the  bottom;  because 
the  bottom  of  the  comb  is  always  colder  than  the 
sides.  Hence  the  queen  finds-  always  more  cells, 
warmed  and  ready  to'receive  her  eggs,  at  the  sides, 
than  at  the  lower  part  of  the  comb. 

Lastly,  it  takes  more  bees  to  surround  and  warm  12 
frames  than  8,  for  instance,  the  compass  of  a  Quinby 
frame  measures  59 }i  inches,  and  for  8  frames  -i7'i 
inches,  while  the  12  American  frames  measure  67<j 
inches,  and  it  takes  15  per  cent  more  of  bees  to  pro- 
tect the  same  quantlty'*of  brood,  and  in  the  Lang- 
stroth hive  10  per  cent  more  than  in  the  Quinby.  To 
conclude  :  I  cannot  admit,  without  protest,  your  opin- 
ion, as  to  the  measure  of  the  frames,  for,  in  my  opinion, 
you  are  mistaken  in  your  classification. 

For  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  I  will  tell  you  how 
I  have  solved  the  problem  of  making  nuclei,"  to  raise 
queens,  with  my  great  Quinby  frame,  withou.  cutting 
the  comb. 

I  have  contrived  to  make  some  frames,  divisible  at 
will  in  two  equal  parts,  all  my  hives,  destined  to  raise 
queens,  receive  some  of  these  divisible  frames.  I 
have  also  some  small  hives,  or  nuclei,  tit  to  receive 
these  half  frames,  when  I  want  to  people  one  of  these 
small  hives,  I  take  a  frame  containing  brood  and 
honey ;  divide  ft  in  two  parts  and  Insert  it  in  a  small 
nucleus  with  partition  board.  Thus  the  Quinby  hive 
gives  only  one  frame,  while  the  nucleus  gets  two. 

DADANT'S  DIVISIBLE  FRAME  :    NO  PATENT. 


When  the  two  parts  are  united,  the  buckle  A,  of  wire. 
of  the  frame  with  the  tongue,  enters  in  a  button  hol( 
pierced  ai  '':  a  small  nail, easily  removable,  entering 
in  the  buckle  at  < '.  main  tains  the  two  parts  together! 
The  same  device  can  as  well  fit  the  L.  frames.  1  have 
used  it  at  least  eighl  years,  with  the  best  results. 

Hamilton.  Ills.,  Feb.  4th  1874.  Ch.  Dadant. 

R  fly  on  page  35. 
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Mil.  Muth,  sends  us  a  sample  honey  Label  in  blue 
and  gold  with  a  Langstroth  Bee  Hive  thereon  that  is 
rather  neater  than  any  thing  we  have  seen  heretofore. 


We  can  furnish  Gleanings  with  the  A.  B.  J.  for 
$2.  25 ;  with  Mrs.  Tupper's  Journal,  for  the  same ;  with 
Bee  Keeper's  Mag.  $1.50,  or  all  four  of  the  above  for 
$4.00.    Terms,  invariably  cash  in  advance. 


Just  as  we  feared,  and  'tis  the  Prairie  Farmer  that 
has  copied  from  the  A.  B,  J.  the  article  on  the  Worth- 
le.ssness  of  the  Italians. 

They  have  our  thanks  however  for  the  aid  they 
have  given  toward  establishing  a  Standard  Frame,  by 
giving  our  article  on  the  subject. 


In  Mrs.  Tupjwr's  Journal  for  Dec.  page  287  we  read  : 
"Three  thousand  and  six  hundred  workers  will  till  a 
quart  measure. *  By  careful  count  we  find  One  thous- 
and nine  hundred  and  eighty  eight  clean,  dry  dead 
bees  fill  a  quart  measure,  and  judging  therefrom  we 
think  one  thousand  live  Italians  would  have  to  be 
squeezed  some  to  get  into  a  quart  measure ;  at  our  es- 
timate of  $1.00  per  quart,  ten  bees  are  worth  just  one 
eent,  so  you  can  see  just  how  expensive  'tis  to  use  a 
hive  that  smashes  the  little  innocents. 


E.  Kretchmer  &  Co.,  Coburg  Iowa,  write  us  they  in- 
tend rearing  1000  $1  Queens  the  coming  season,  all 
from  Imported  Queen  mothers ;  also  that  they  sell  a 
hive  thoroughly  painted  for  $1.00,  without  frames,  all 
of  which  would  be  pleasant  news  were  it  not  that  Mr. 
K's.  Circular,  like  his  book  gives  one  a  very  unfavora- 
ble opinion  of  the  man.  He  seems  now  even  more  un- 
scrupulous than  of  old,  in  copying  the  ideas  of  others 
as  his  own,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  even  make  extracts 
in  such  a  way  as  to  entirely  change  and  subvert  tiie  wri- 
ters original  meaning.  In  regard  to  his  business  hab- 
its we  know  nothing  further  than  that  he  does  not 
scruple  to  receive  money  for  "rights''  to  devices, 
knowing  they  are  utterly  worthless   for  the  purpose 

intended. 

>   ♦   • 

It  were  no  more  than  just  to  our  correspondents  to 
inform  them,  while  thanking  them  for  their  favors, 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  publish  one  fourth  part 
of  the  good  articles  sent  us  for  publication.  For  inst- 
ance :  we  have  now  on  hand  at  least  a  dozen  on  win- 
tering, worthy  of  a  place  but  matter  of  more  impor- 
tance at  this  season,  demands  we  dismiss  the  subject 
again  until  fall.  In  one  of  our  former  circulars  we  off- 
ered to  pay  for  new,  valuable  matter,  and  we  do  so 
yet,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  unless  the 
writer  has  had  the  care  of  a  considerable  number  of 
colonies,  the  chances  are  much  against  his  article  be- 
ing considered  one  we  can  afford  to  pay  for.  No  apol- 
ogy need  ever  be  made  for  writing  us  on  Bee-culture; 
'tis  our  business  to  carefully  read  and  weigh  the  con- 
tents of  each  letter.    Questions  of  a  general  nature  we 


prefer  to  answer  through  these  pages,  all  others  with 
very  few  exceptions  will  receive  prompt  answers,  t0> 
the  best  of  our  ability,  by  return  mail.  Where  a  sub- 
ject has  been  discussed  at  length  in  the  back  numbers 
we  cannot  do  more,  than  refer  to  such  numbers. 


Mr.  King,  in  speaking  of  the  decease  of  Agassiz  re- 
marks; "He  repudiated  the  repulsive  Darwinian  doc- 
trine of  development,  with  all  the  force  of  his  impul- 
sive nature."  We  hope  we  shall  be  excused  for  won- 
dering if  Mr.  King  too,  has  not  read  Darwin :  it  is  not 
our  province  here  to  discuss  his  theory,  but  'tis  his. 
due  to  state  that  Darwin's  experiments  with  bees,  to 
determine  in  what  manner  their  combs  are  built  (see 
Origin  of  species,  page  218  to  224,)  were  perhaps  more- 
thorough,  than  any  similar  ones  ever  made  by  our 
modern  bee-keepers.  No  Apiarist  can  fail  to  see  that 
every  line  of  what  he  writes  on  bees  was  the  result  on- 
ly of  careful  and  patient  observation. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  we  first  saw  the 
book  after  having  written  our  criticism  on  Agassiz'' 
"Life  in  the  15ee  Hive"  in  our  June  No.  of  last  year; 
it  was  then  handed  us  by  a  friend,  remarking  that  our 
account  of  comb  building  strangely  agreed  with  Dar- 
win's observations  on  the  subject. 

How  much  of  Agassiz'  Life  in  the  Bee  Hive  was  real 

observation,  and  how  much  guess  work,  Mr.  K.  knows 

full  well.    "Truth  is  mighty  etc.,"  and  should  not  b-> 

smothered,    even    out  of  respect  to  the  memory  ot 

those  departed. 

»   ♦    ♦ 

We  find  to  day,  Feb.  9th,  three  more  colonies  dead. 
Two  of  them  obviously  died  as  did  the  two  former 
ones,  from  lack  of  bees ;  the  other  presents  to  us  a 
case  not  easy  of  solution.  It  had  been  one  of  our 
most  active  colonies  of  hybrids,  and  in  fact  the  hive 
was  christened  the  "Robber  Chief"  on  account  of 
their  propensity  to  hustle  out  all  hands  at  the  faintest, 
intimation  of  any  such  disturbance. 

After  their  journey  to  the  swamp,  (they  had  been  a 
populous  two  story  hive)  we  found  a  large  amount  of 
dead  bees  on  the  bottom  board,  and  a  week  or  two  la- 
ter when  they  were  fed,  another  heap  of  dead  bees 
was  brushed  off;  and  on  lifting  them  to  go  into  win- 
ter quarters  still  another  heap  remained  on  the  bot- 
tom board.  An  examination  showed  they  had  still 
kept  dying  until  the  last  of  them  perished  among 
clean  combs  of  sealed  sugar  syrup,  no  trace  of  dysen- 
tery, and  the  bees  were  dry  and  clean.  We  can  think 
of  nothing  amiss'unless  the  bees  were  too  old,  but  this 
seems  very  unsatisfactory,  for  some  brood  was  reared 
in  the  fall  we  feel  sure,  we  cannot  now  recollect  how 
much,  nor  how  late.  It  hardly  seems  proper  to  call 
this  a  disease  when  the  bees  seem  so  perfectly  healthy. 

Mr.  Wilkin  and  some  others  mention  similar  cases. 
All  the  rest  of  our  colonies  with  a  few  exceptions- 
seem  to  be  wintering  finely. 

P.  S. We  measured  three  quarts  of  dead  bees  al- 
though every  dead  bee  was  carefully  removed  from 
the  hive  when  housed  Nov.  22nd. 

Feb.  16 We  have  just  purchased  two   loads  of 

course,  fermenting  manure  at  the  livery  stables ;  plac- 
ed three  hives  on  their  summer  stands  with  the  en- 
trances turned  southward,  directly  under  the  grape 
vine  trellisses;  placed  about  6  inches  of  manure  under 
each,  then  protected  the  hives  from  being  discolored 
etc.,  by  standing  cheap  shingles  all  around  them  and 
on  top",  then  covered  the  whole  hive  <  xeept  the  en- 
trance at  the  south.  As  the  hives  are  but  (i  feet  apart 
we  make  a  winrow  as  it  were  of  manure  over  each  row 
of  hives.  The  idea  is  to  use  manure  enough  to  pi'evtnt, 
the  hive  being  exposed  to  a  freezing  temperature  at 
any  time,  on  the  wan  of  a  mild  hot  bed.  The  Simplic- 
ity Mves  again .  snow  their  great  advantage  over  the 
others  with  their  projections ;  but  a  very  small  amount 
comparitively,  being  needed  to  cover  the  former,  both 
of  shingles  and  manure. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  FOOT  POWER     It!  /./,- 
SAW,  FOR  MAKING  HIVES. 


pp]HE  following  diagrams  are  drawn  on  a 
J!!,  scale  of  \A  inch  to  the  foot ;  the  same  let- 
ters referring  to  the  same  parts  in  all. 

Fig.  1  Fig.  2 


I-  M  A 

A,  A,  A,  etc.  is  the  frame  Avork  made  of  hard 
wood  8  by  3  scantling,  put  together  with  mor- 
tises and  tenons,  and  drawn  up  firmly  with 
bolts.  Fig.  1,  is  a  front  view ;  Fig.  2,  a  view 
from  the  end  where  the  operator  stands ;  Fig. 
6,  top  frame  work  where  the  table  top  is  raised 
up  as  in  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  1 ;  Fig.  4,  table  top, 
and  Fig.  5,  treadle,  The  balance  wheel  B,  seen 
in  Figs.  1,  and  2,  should  if  possible  be  as  much 
as  3  feet  in  diameter  and  weigh  about  150  lbs  ; 
the  shaft  C,  is  made  of  a  bar  of  square  or  round 
iron  at  least  l}.i  inches  in  diameter  for  the 
weight  of  balance  given  above.  This  shaft  af- 
ter the  crank  of  2^  inches  stroke  is  forged  in 
at  D,  should  measure  about  1 1.<  feet,  and  con- 
ical holes  should  be  drilled  in  the  ends  to  re- 
ceive a  heavy,  pointed  tempered  steel  screw, 
screwed  into  the  front  legs  at  E,  E,  thus  giving 
a  small  amount  of  friction,  with  a  ready  means 
of  screwing  up  the  bearings  whenever  they 
become  loose.  Very  much  depends  on  a  nice, 
true,  balance  wheel,  but  many  saws  that  do 
very  well  are  made  with  much  lighter  ones 
than  the  above,  and  some  of  them  are  even 
made  of  hard  wood  which  however  we  cannot 
recommend  ;  a  better  way  is  to  buy  some 
kind  of  an  iron  wheel,  even  one  selected  from 
heaps  of  old  iron  will  many  times  do  after  be- 
ing covered  with  wood  and  turned  oft*  true. 

The  position  of  the  saw  and  the  manner  of 
supporting  is  clearly  seen  in  Fig.  6;  the  saw 
should  be  about  8  inches  in  diameter  and  can 
usually  be  purchased  best  with  the  arbor,  of 
some  saw  maker.  The  driving  pulley  should 
be    about  2}£  inches    in    diameter,   but  two, 


would  be  better  if  covered  with  rubber  which 
can  be  had  nicely  adapted  to  the  purpose,  of 
J.  W.  Sutton,  95  Liberty  St.  N.  Y.  As  we  have 
arranged  the  pulley  so  near  the  balance,  which 
seems  almost  unavoidable  for  ease  in  working, 
this  rubber  covering  becomes  very  necessary 
unless  we  fix  a  pulley  to  take  up  the  siack  of 
the  belt  somewhere  at  F.  The  construction  of 
the  top  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  at  Fig.  4,  it 
should  be  made,  of  lx4  inch  hard  well  seasoned 
wood,  screwed  firmly  to  the  11.2  by  2  inch 
pieces  so  as  to  leave  the  slot  G,  4  inches  wide, 
for  the  bar  II,  to  slide  in.  You  can  exercise 
your  skill  in  seeing  how  strait  you  can  dress 
out  H,  and  how  nicely  you  can  fit  it  to  slide 
in  G,  for  the  accuracy  of  all  of  your  work  will 
depend  much  on  this;  also  see  if  you  can  fit  I, 
in  place  so  perfectly  square  that  you  can  saw 
out  a  piece  of  board  so  true  on  all  sides  that 
when  turned  clear  around  every  corner  trill  be 
sqmtre. 

It  should  also  be  adjusted  to  make  a  perfect 
mitre  such '  as  is  used  in  making  picture 
frames  etc.  Spring  stops  are  used  in  both  of 
the  bars  I,  and  J,  made  of  a  strip  of  brass  % 
by  3  inches  and  about  1-16  thick,  bent  at  right 
angles  at  x.2  inch  from  the  end  ;  the  long  end 
is  fastened  by  two  screws  in  the  bottom  of  a 
shallow  mortise  in  such  a  way  that  the  bent 
portion  projects  as  seen  at  I,  but  can  be  press- 
ed out  of  the  way  by  a  slight  pressure,  conse- 
quently when  these  stops  are  once  set  right 
for  the  sides,  ends  or  cover  of  a  hive,  by  hold- 
ing the  corner  of  the  board  against  the  proper 
one  we  always  get  exactly  the  same  measurement ; 
the  same  is  true  of  frame  stuff  when  held 
against  J.  For  rabbeting  °tc  'tis  very  conve- 
nient to  be  enabled  to  raise  and  lower  the 
whole  top,  this  is  done  by  the  screw  K,  the 
lower  bar  of  the  top,  being  entered  at  the  ends 
into  holes  made  in  blocks  mortised  in  at  Z, 
permitting  the  top  turning  on  it  so  as  to  allow 
being  raised  as  seen  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig. 
1,  also  guides  are  hinged  at  each  corner  as  seen 
in  M,  and  N,  to  enter  mortises  in  bar  A,  shown 
in  Fig.  G. 

O,  is  a  strip  l1.,  inches  square  hinged  with 
three  common  hinges  to  back  of  table  top  in 
such  a  way  that  it  can  be  turned  over  on  the 
top,  or  turned  completely  below  the  surface  on 
the  back  side.  The  usual  parallel  stick  P, 
which  should  be  about  2%  square  hardly 
needs  description,  it  is  attached  to  O,  by  the 
strips  hinged  to  turn  firmly  at  R,  S,  T  and  U, 
and  fastened  in  its  place  by  bar  Q,  with  a  set 
screw  where  it  slides  through  a  mortise  in 
stick  O. 

Treadle,  Fig.  5,  is  made  of  stuff  about  2  by  3 
and  is  pivoted  on  bars  A,  as  seen  at  W,  Fig.  1, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  balance  shaft.  The 
hook  on  the  crank  D,  is  pinned  at  its  other 
end  in  the  treadle  at  X  ;  the  step  for  the  foot 
is  a  piece  I1.,  by  6  inches  by  2  feet  and  is 
made  to  project  at  Y,  for  convenience  in  work- 
ing at  the  side  of  the  table  in  rabbeting  etc. 

Top  of  table  3  by  41.,  feet ;  top  of  table  from 
frame  3  inches.  Top  of  table  from  floor  8  feet ; 
distance  between  legs  A,  Length  '•>  feet,  width 
2  feet  outside.  Length  of  treadle  3  feet ;  width 
as  great  as  the  space  will  admit.  We  would 
use  a  belt  if  soft  about  3  inches  wide. 

It  will  be  observed,  the  balance  runs  a  little 
below  the  surface  of  the  floor,  and  that  we  de- 
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pend  on  having  the  front  feet  bolted  very  firm- 
ly to  the  floor  as  there  is  no  room  for  crosspiece 
as  in  the  back  end. 

So  many  directions  are  given  for  filing  saws 
that  we  prefer  that  each  one  should  learn  by 
experience  how  to  file  his  saw  so  as  to  have  it 
cut  nicely. 

We  have  been  asked  to  make  our  description 
very  minute,  which  we  must  offer  as  an  excuse 
for  having  given  such  lengthy  details. 

It  will  be  observed,  we  have  so  arranged 
the  table  that  if  may  be  cleared  in  an  instant 
of  every  obstacle,  and  it  should  be  located  in  a 
room  large  enough  to  enable  us  to  saw  a  six- 
teen foot  board  in  two  in  the  middle  if  neces- 
sary, as  it  often  is,  to  enable  us  to  use  the  best 
economy  in  working  our  lumber.  With  a  good 
machine,  and  an  expert  active  operator,  the 
speed  at  which  good  hives  may  be  made  is  al- 
most incredible. 

A  quick,  bright  eyed  boy  or  girl  of  a  dozen 
years,  when  they  have  learned  to  handle  the 
pieces,  will  assist  almost  one  half,  and  if  not 
kept  at  it  too  long  at  a  time,  will  learn  to  en- 
joy it  more  than  play. 

For  further  particulars  in  using  the  machine 
see  Vol.  1.  To  do  nice  work  and  to  do  it 
easily,  use  seasoned  pine  lumber  planed  accu- 
rately to  exactlv  78  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

P.  S. W.  Bingham  &  Co.   Cleveland,   O. 

furnish  excellent  saws  both  rip  and  cross  cut, 
size  mentioned,  for  $1.75.  We  think  they  can 
be  sent  by  mail  for  about  10c.  each,  if  wrapped 
in  stout  paper. 


Hii  sob  1$  u  g  M  » ii  «i  H  wi  n  ci  ! m>m 

Pertaining:  to  Bee  Culture. 

[We  respectfully  solicit  the  aid  of  our  friends  in 
conducting  this  department,  and  would  consider  it 
a  favor  to  have  them  send  us  all  circulars  that  have 
a  deceptive  appearance.  The  greatest  care  will  be  at 
all  times  maintained  to  prevent  injustice  being  done 
anv  one.] 


",  JrT  seems  too  bad  to  allow  our  old  friend  to 
i-Hi  monopolize  this  department  but  when  we 
get  an  advertisement,  and  a  kind  letter  from 
him  direct,  we  certainly  can't  refuse  to  insert 
it;  as  we  put  it  in  the  rearling  columns  too, 
he  reaHy  might  afford  to  pay  us  extra.  We 
are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  advise  our  readers 
to  gat  their  Queens  some  way,  before  sending 
the  money,  for  a  number  of  letters  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  sending  money  to  Mr.  M.  is  like 
pouring  water  into  a  tunnel,  you  know  per- 
fectly well  where  you  put  it  but  that's  all. 

Columbia.  Tenn.  Feb.  Uth,  1*71. 
Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  Dear  Sir  :— Please  insert  the  en- 
closed advertisement  in  the  next  Number  of  your 
valuable  paper,  and  let  stand  for  six  months,  send 
bill  in  May.  Would  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  any 
early  Queens  or  Nucleus  Colonies  you  may  want;  we 
will  have  Queens  out  in  March.    Send  paper. 

Yours  truly,  N.  C.  MITCHELL. 

EARLY  ITALIAN  QUEFN  BEES. 


We  can  furnish  any  Number  of  Pure  Italian  Queens 
or  Nuclei  or  full  Colonies  in  April  and  May.  Send  for 
price  li^t.        Address       X.  C.  MITCHELL, 

Columbia,  Tenn. 

After  May  1st,  ad  Iress  Indianapolis,  Ind.  or  Tin.  O. 

We  trust  you  for  the  advertisement  Mr.  M., 
but  Gleanings  is,  cash  'u  advance. 

G.  II.  Bough'jOrC a  advertisement  still  appears 
in  Mrs.  Tapper's  Journal  yet  complaints  keep 
coining  in  from  th  >se  having  sent  him  money. 


DEPOSITORY  OF 
BLASTED   HOPllj 

Or  Letters  From  those  who  have  made  Bee 
Culture  a  Failure. 


^Jvjfiy^E  thought  we  had  completely  Italianized  12  of 
/  /     our  colonies<  out  upon  examination  this  week, 

\J!\i!  they  have  the  appearance  of  hybrids,  can  it 
be  the  cold  weather?  We  have  about  30  swarms  in 
Langstroth  hives,  have  been  at  au  expense  of&WO  and 
more,  and  have  never  realized  10  per  cent.  At  first  we- 
thought  it  was  from  increasing,  next  we  could  do  bet- 
ter by  Italianizing,  this  was  worse  for  they  swarmed 
too  often — now  we  think  it  from  the  scarcity  of  Bee 
forage,  though  we  have  sown  Mustard  and  Buckwheat 
and  planted  Borage,  we  shall  now  try  Horse  mint,  and 
expect  to  try  Linden,  and  think  we  will  get  300  or  300 
trees  from  you,  next  fall  at  the  proper  time,  when  do 
you  think  best?  J.  A.  Nelson  &  Sox, 

Macon,  Ga.  Feb.  6th,  1874. 
We  are  so  little  acquainted  with  the  South 
we  hardly  know  what  to  advise,  but  very 
much  doubt  the  policy  of  raisins':  artificial 
pasturage  to  help  the  matter.  Have  our  friend.1? 
used  the  extractor?  Is  there  not  some  mouth 
in  the  year  that  gives  a  yield  of  honey  greater 
than  can  be  secured,  and  have  our  friends  had 
their  colonies  strong  and  thrifty  in  anticipation 
of  this?  We  are  inclined  to  think  with  Mr. 
Quinby,  that  after  we  have  secured  the  honey 
that  is  now  wasted,  there  will  be  time  enough 
to  then  think  of  artificial  pasturage.  Has 
none  of  the  $200  gone  for  "  patent  hives"  ? 

Have  been  very  unfortunate  for  two  years  past,  lost 
more  than  half  my  apiary,  winter  before  last.  Lost  it 
aM  last  winter,  Italian,  hybrid,  and  black.  Stock  on 
hand  about  50  hives  of  empty  combs.  Supers,  boxes, 
lumber,  etc.  etc. 

Cause  of  loss,  Melextractor;  long  cold  winter;  Cel- 
lar too  cool ;  unwholesome  autumn  honey  perhaps,  etc. 
Truly  yours,  J."  W.  MURRAY, 

Excelsior,  Minn.  April  22nd,  1873. 

We  don't  remember  to  have  heard  how  our 
friend  came  out,  but  tjuess  he  is  all  right  now, 
for  our  Western  Apiarists  have  a  way  of 
"  pitching  in"  and  getting  their  50  or  100  col- 
onies again,  that  is  amazing.  We  can  hardly 
think  the  extractor  should  be  blamed,  although 
its  owner  might,  if  he  used  it  to  starve  his  bees. 


fi  WILL  give  a  few  facts  about  my  bees.    10  rather 
weak  in  the  spring,  gave,  box  honey,  400  lbs.  ex- 
I  traded   honey,    420    lbs.    increase    12.    My    book 

shows  I  have  sold' the  above,  at  an  average  price  of '22c. 
Have  hail  bad  luck  in  getting  purchased  queens  "" 
time,  think  I  shall  try  some  of  your  advertised  men 
next  season.  H.  W.  Miner,  Sarinae,  Mich. 

P.  S.— Considerable  has  been  used  in  the  family  be- 
sid  s  some  remaining  on  hand  not  in  above  report. 


I  have  72  stocks  of  bees  all  in  cellar,  all  O.  IC  I  cut 
every  Queen's  wings  oil- close  to  her  body  as  soon 
as  fertile,  then  I  can  attend  to  my  business  or  go  to 
church  without  loosing  bees  by  swarming,  1  lost  75 
stocks  last  winter;  wintered  out  door--,  commenced 
spring  wi-h  13  stocks;  and  did  not  divide  until  after 
June  15th.  E.  I).  GoiiFRBV,  Bed  Oak,  Iowa. 

That's  the  sort !  Bee-keepers  should  "  Never 
say  die."  Why  clip  so  much  of  the  Queens 
wings  V  We  don't  like  them  to  look  like  "bugs." 


Last  summer  I  felt  the  need  of  n  saw  to  do  my  own 
cutting,  (as  I  could  not  get  my  stuff  i  at  neatly,)  alter 
reading  your  description  of  your-.  1  made  one  and 
have  cut 'out  700,  3  lb.  boxes,  beside-  much  other  work. 
just  as  it  ought  to  be  don  j.  Last  summ  r  1  had  21  col- 
onies, in  September  I  increased  !  .  which  at  thi- 
date,  are  nice  and  dry  and  In  good  co  i  lition. 

\V.  Stump,  <'in.  <>. 

P.  S. — In  dividing  I  had  Nucleus  Queens  ready  for 
the  new  swarms. 
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eokiv  coLrMN. 


/ip^NE  of  my  honey  customers  here,  a  wholesaler 
l(|  J)  tol<l  me  the  other  day  that  he  bought  100  cases 

^^  Philadelphia  (so  called)  white  clover  honey,  but 
that  he  could  not  recommend  it  any  more  since  he 
knew  my  honey,  and  that  he  would  buy  no  more  Phil- 
adelphia honey  when  his  present  stock  was  gone. 

Char.  F.  Mlth,  Cin.  O. 

Now  is  it  not  possible  for  the  people  to  be- 
come so  well  posted  on  honey,  that  'twould  be 
.as  easy  to  palm  off  a  poor  article  of  butter,  as 
honey*.  Butter  makers  well  know  that  a  poor 
article  when  thrown  into  market,  finds  its  lev- 
<-l  right  speedily.  Why  is  it  not  so  with  hon- 
ey ? 

You  are  welcome  to  the  jar  of  honey,  we  have  30 
more,  it  will  kill  the  bees  in  winter,  and  hurt  them 
any  time,  so  will  any  honey  that  has  fermented,  and 
any  honey  will  ferment  in  summer  unless  kept  very 
■cool,  I  do  not  know  from  what  source  it  was  obtained. 
We  are  putting  up  honey  in  glass  tumblers  with  paper 
■covers,  one  side  is  covered  with  wax.  and  made  fast 
-at  the  top  with  the  same,  it  works  first  rate. 

We  had  a  curiosity  to  see  some  really  ^ww 
honey — we  don't  get  any  here — and  the  above 
was  rec'd  in  reply  to  some  of  our  queries  in  re- 
gard to  it  after  receiving  it.  It  certainly  is 
poor  and  what  surprised  us  was  that  our 
*'  slow  oven"  process  did'nt  make  it  good.  In 
regard  to  fermentation,  we  think  our  friend  is 
wrong ;  we  believe  neither  honey  nor  syrup 
•can  ferment  unless  it  is  too  thin,  i.  e.  coutaius 
too  much  water.  We  feel  quite  certain  our 
Medina  Co.  clover  honey  as  we  now  extract  it, 
can  not  be  made  to  ferment  in  any  weather  un- 
less water  be  added. 


I  have  l^een  melting  candied  honey  and  was  just 
thinking  how  nice  the  double  tin  hive  for  Queen 
hatching  would  be  for  this  purpose, 

R.  Wilkin,  Cadiz,  O. 

.-...  Thanks  for  the  idea  ;  by  having  a  molasses 
gate  attached  to  one  corner,  candied  honey 
could  be  "jarred,"  quite  expeditiously  and  the 
even  temperature,  that  cannot  exceed  boiling 
water  could  not  possibly  injure  the  color  nor 
flavor  of  the  honey. 


FROM  DIFFERENT  FIELDS. 


T */!([  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  the  A.  £,  J.  and 
~*~J  an)  so  well  pleased  with  your  way  of  talking  on 
Bee-topics  that  1  have  long  felt  an  inclination  to  write 
to  you  on  the  subject,  but  when  I  read  in  the.  Nov.  No. 
thai  you  had  more  friends  than  you  desired  I  conclud- 
ed to  w;ii*  a  while.  A  few  days  "before  Christmas  the 
Dec.  No.  came  and  in  a  fe  w  minutes  I  had  your  explan- 
ation. Now  that  the  hoiidax  s  are  over  and  I  have  en- 
tirely recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  gayeties  there- 
of, I  write,  and  if  I  prove  tedious  please  charge  it  to  my 
interest  in  and  love  lor  Bee-keeping. 

Permit  me  to  indulge  in  a  little  personal  history  for 
I  love  to  tell  what  a  great  benefit  this  business"  has 
been  to  me.  Mv  habits  were  sedentary  and  in  the 
spring  of '71  my  life  seemed  only  a  question  of  lime1 
and  a  very  short  -pace  of  time  ;  but  it  was  not  so.  lor  I 
took  the  advi< i  a  sensible  Physician  who  prescrib- 
ed "little  medicine,  generous  diet,  plenty  of  sleep,  and 
an  interesting  light  out-of-door  occupation.™  I  engaged 
hi  Bee-keeping  frith  my  Brother  who  did  all  the  hard 
work  but  in  the  Winter  of  "7'2  he  moved  away  since 
which  time  I  have  had  to  "row  my  own  boat"  with 
not  even  a  sisti  r  :  i  suggest  and  assist  as  "Nellie'"  does 
"Cyula.''  My  Fatherls  an  old  farmer  and  will  not 
Iook  at  Bee-seeping  through  my  spectacles.  I  never 
owned  many  colonies;  lost  four  "ninths  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring  ■  ;'  '7.5,  the  remaining  live  ninths  were 
very  weak,  :  i    irned  ;>  lesson  there. 


Although  the  past  season  seems  to  have  been  quite 
unfavorable  I  have  no  idea  of  retiring  from  the  Apiary 
but  hope  for  better  seasons  and  intend  making  an  hon- 
est effort  to  make  this  business  r  mi  n  rative  tLi  s  year ; 
and  think  it  necessary  to  have  an  extractor.  Brother 
and  1  used  the  Melipiilt— of  course  i  do  not  want  it— 
I  have  seen  two  cylinder  machines  but  it  seems  to  me 
they  were  both  unnecessarily  heavy  and  inconvenient- 
ly large.  Tell  me  in  what  particular  your  S(i  &  $10  ma- 
chines differ.  I  want  a  good  durable  machine  but 
the  leanness  of  my  portemonnaie  forbids  my  buying  or- 
namental things,  well  as  J  like  them.  Do  you  consider 
diluted  honey  objectional  as  spring  feed  ? 

An  Interested  Bee-keeper. 

Hendersonvillc,  Tenii. 

Our  friend  is  not  the  only  one  who  feels  she 
is  much  indebted  to  bees  for  a  longer  lease  of 
lift,  and  also  for  having  given  a  new  zest  to  the 
pleasure  of  living.  Our  cheap  Extractor  is 
the  same  as  the  other  excepting  the  outside  can 
which  is  neither  as  convenient  nor  durable. 
We  know  of  no  objection  to  feeding  honey  in 
the  spring  except  want  of  economy,  when  su- 
gar is  so  much  cheaper. 

Yes.  I  want  Gleanings  of  course,  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  do  without  it.  I  have  all  the  Numbers  published 
in  a  little  book  now  with  index,  and  I  must  say,  that, 
among  all  the  back  Nos.  of  the  four  Bee  Journals  I 
am  taking  and  all  the  books  I  have  on  the  subject, 
there  is  not  to  be  found  so  much  useful  matter  in  so 
small  a  compass  as  in  Gleanings. 

I  have  been  keeping  from  50  to  60  swarms  of  Bees 
here  for  the  past  four  years,  and  have  lost  over  half 
each  winter  on  the  average,  but  at  this  date  every 
swarm  is  lively  and  seems  perfectly  healthy  under  the 
straw  mats  on  summer  stands.  1  have  never  used  the 
mats  before  this  winter. 

I  believe  the  merits  of  catnip  as  a  honey  producing 
plant  have  not  as  yet  been  fully  appreciated,  particu- 
larly if  it  is  grown- on  good  ground  and  cultivated.  I 
cultivated  a  small  patch  in  my  garden  last  summer 
and  my  bees  were  swarming  on  it  from  the  25th  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  Sept.  almost  three  months,  and 
there  was  not  a  day  during  the  whole  time  so  stormy 
that  they  were  not  on  it  some  portion  of  the  day.  I 
have  raised  plants  the  past  season  to  cover  nearly  an 
acre,  which  I  shall  transplant  and  cultivate  carefully. 
1  have  sowed  a  large  amount  of  the  seed  on  waste 
places  about  for  two  years,  but  the  bees  do  not  take  to 
it  any  thing  like  they  do  where  it  is  on  better  ground 
and  cultivated.  Will  try  to  give  you  seme  results 
next  season.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  catnip  will  out 
do  Linden  altogether  coming  as  it  does  and  lasting 
through  the  whole  season  of  scarcity.  Qninby  says: 
"  If  there  is  any  one  article  I  would  cultivate  exclu- 
sively for  honey  it  would  be  Catnip." 

M.  Nevins,  Cheviot,  O. 

Give  us  the  results  of  the  "  Catnip  planta- 
tion" by  all  means.  Even  if  a  failure  you 
should  have  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  Bee-keep- 
ers. We  are  very  much  inclined  to  agree  with 
Gallup  that  a  brisk  growth  brought  about  by 
cultivation  or  other  causes  is  almost  essential 
to  the  secretion  of  honey,  and  with  the  catnip 
if  we  are  correct  our  only  hope  of  making  the 
project  pay  is  the  honey  it  produces. 

Dk.vh  Novice:— As  I  have  been  dabbling  a  little 
with  bees  for  many  years,  and  reading  the  A.  li.  J.  for 
two  years,  to  see  who  was  the  biggest  fool,  and  could 
get  up  the  most  complicated  Intricate  and  difficult  bee 
hive  and  moth  cage,  and  as  they  are  still  getting  new 
patents  1  fear  I  shall  never  see  the  end,  so"  I  have  con- 
cluded that  one  practical  man  (If  he  be  a  Novice]  is 
better  to  consult  than  a  host  of  theorists  ;  so  I  have 
concluded  to  try  Novice. 

B.  T.  Talbot,  Viola,  lowa. 

We  have  experimented  considerably,  and  find 
Adair's  drone  trap  to  be  worthless-;  his  close  tilting 
section  hive  an  Intolerable  nuisance,  and  find  that  his 
new  idea  hive  will  not  do  what  is  claimed  for  it.  It 
will  not  prevent  the  building  of  drone  comb,  and  is 
enough  to  wear  the  patience  of  Job,  to  handle  the 
frames  frequently;  besides  it  is  too  revolting  to  hu- 
manity to  be  compelled  to  brutally  murder  our  inno- 
cent  pets:  and  altogether  too  barbarous  to  tie  tolerated 
at  a'il  in  this  enlightened  age. 

Dr.  E.  ('  Larch,  Ashland,  Mo. 
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The  above,  although  seemingly  harsh  is  a 
very   fair   illustration  of  the  practicability  of 

many  of  the  patented  appliances  for  Bee  Cul- 
ture. It  may  be  however  that  Adair  has  a 
knack  of  handling  them  himself  more  success- 
fully, but  we  cannot  think  he  works  a  very 
large  Apiary  with  Section  Hives. 

Apropos  of  Problem  19th,  has  the  following  fact  any 
significance ?  My  queenless  colony  raised  hundreds 
ol  little  drones  dnring  November,  which  month  with 
lis  was  colder,  more  wintry  than  December.  The  cells 
in  which  said  little  drones  were  reared  had  not  been 
lengthened— were  capped  over  like  worker  brood.  It 
i>  reasonable  to  suppose,  therefore,  that,  genuine  work- 
er brood  would,  under  the  same  circumstances  have  re- 
ceived the  same  care. 

May  it  not  be  then,  that  by  removing  the  queen, 
after"  securing  a  supply  of  eggs,  ( I  suppose  a  plan 
might  be  devised  for  keeping  her  safely  a  few  weeks,) 
the  rearing  of  a  limited  quantity  of  brood  (or  an  un- 
limited quantity,  if  eggs  can  be  obtained,)  can  be  at 
anil  time  ensured'?  L.  A.  W. 

We  have  often  noticed  how  carefully   egg3 

and  larvae  were  nursed  in  a  queeuless  colony, 
but  are  not  prepared  to  say  from  practical  ex- 
periment that  more  young  bees  would  be 
raised.  Those  having  queenless  colonies  this 
spring  (see  Dec.  No.  page  90)  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  test  the  matter  and  we  hope  will  report. 

I  see  that  Bee  men  are  not  yet  satisfied  as  to  dysen- 
tery or  bee  disease,  and  1  never  was  till  this  winter 
and  now  I  know  the  cause,  found  the  cause  acciden- 
tally  and  not  by  smartness. 

1  put  all  but  7  in  the  cellar  second  day  after  the 
cold  weather,  and  the  7  several  days  alter  it  turned 
colli  so  they  had  been  exposed  and  were  gorged  with 
honey,  and  being  confined  were  not  able  to  empty 
themselves,  and  the  result  dysentery  or  bee  disease, 
th  •  7  are  now  all  dead,  while  the  ri  maining  85  are  good 
and  all  righc.  1  would  willingly  wager  60  iiives  against 
5(1  that  I  can  produce  the  disease  in  any  hive  by  expo- 
sing to  a  severe  cold  snap  say  a  week,  mercury  some 
times  down  to  zero  or  below,  then  if  the  weather  turns 
favorable  for  flying,  prevent  by  putting  in  cellar  or 
bee  house  and  expose  again,  perhaps  once  will  do. 
D.  D.  Palmer,  Eliza,  Ills. 

We  are  sorry  to  dampen  our  friend's  enthu- 
siasm but  he  forgets  like  many  others  that  the 
same  thing  has  been  done  hundreds  of  times 
without  injury,  again,  perhaps  the  worst  cases 
of  loss  were  in  Feb.  and  March  or  even  April, 
where  the  bees  were  left  out  and  not  moved  at 
all.  Precisely  the  treatment  he  mentions  does 
not  give  our  sugar  fed  colonies  the  disease. 
He  further  adds  some  heavy  questions  for  a 
Novice  to  answer  but  we'll  try. 

A  few  questions  for  Gleanings. 

1st.— When  bees  are  gathering  honey  or  pollen  do 
th ■■>•  gather  from  one  or  more  species  of  plants  ? 

•2  id.— Have  <  u  '.ana  ever  been  known  to  mate  with  a 
d  one  of  a  fertile  worker  or  an  nu impregnated  queen? 

3rd.— Why  no  bees  Ltuild  their  com  us  corrugated 
or  wavy? 

4th.— "Will  Queen  cells  do  as  well  in  a  horizontal 
position  as  perpendicular  after  being  capped? 

.ah.  — Do  the  bees  leave  the  cocoons  in  the  cells  ? 

bth. — Can  bees  hear? 

1st. — Usually  one,  but  we  find  many  excep- 
tions. 

'2nd. — A  number  of  direct  experiments  seem 
to  indicate  the  small  drones  good,  but  others 
stoutly  contend  they  are  not. 

3rd. — We  think  generally  because  the  colony 
is  weak.  When  the  colony  is  strong  and  hive 
"  chock"  full  of  bees,  combs  are  generally  strait 
and  regular. 

4th. — We  think  so  but  may  be  wroug- 
ht h. — You  may  see  by  dissolving  the  comb 
in  hot  water. 

6th. — Mrs.  N.  says  they  can,  for  the}'  always 
coine  to  the  pump  in  dry  weather  when  they 
hear  it  going. 


What  is  the  size  of  the  perforated  tin  j  on  use  on 
your  tea-ketlie  feeder,  what  is  the  number,  how  fine, 
answer  in  Gleanings. 

F.  W.  Ch  a  I'M  an,  Morrison,  Ills. 

About  17  holes  to  the  inch  each  way,  are 
found  in  the  perforated  tin  we  use,  but  we 
rather  think  larger  holes  would  be  less  liable 
to  till  up  with  sugar,  however  a  tea-kettle  of 
hot  water  cleans  them  quickly.  Some  one 
proposes  to  make  these  feeders  of  boards  made 
tight  with  wax  ;  these  will  do  very  well  one- 
season  but  after  that,  make  much  trouble  by 
leakage,  while  tin  although  a  little  more  ex- 
pensive, lasts  indefinitely. 

Light  Wanted :— I  have  been  trying  to  make  some 
bee-qnilts  and  can  not  make  them  to  suit,  they  get 
so  puckered  up  that  they  will  not  lie  down  square,  we 
tried  to  quilt  them  with  a  machine,  please  instruct  us 
by  letter.  Albert  Potter,  Eureka,  Wis. 

Don't  quilt  them.  Make  them  just  like  a 
pillow  case  and  have  them  rather  large  ;  have 
the  sides  of  the  hive  coine  at  least  a  half  inch 
above  the  top  of  the  frames  and  then  tuck  them 
in  tight  every  time  so  not  a  bee  can  even  make 
faces  at  you  before  the  hive  is  closed. 

If  it  be  not  necessary  for  Polish  bees  to  fly  for  puri- 
fication for  a  period  of  eight  or  nine  months,  why  will 
not  our  bees  remain  quiet  and  healthful  when  con- 
lined  for  half  the  time  ? 

Would  you  not  like  frames  14  inches  long,  (instead 
of  17 'i,)  provided  you  could  fill  a  hive  with  them  of 
same  capacity  at  same  expense,  better  than  you  do 
your  present  style  of  frames? 

is  there  not  loo  much  weight  of  comb  ami  honey  in 
your  8  >4  by  17  k  inch  frames,  to  handle  in  the  ex- 
tractor safely  ?  Very  truly, 

(i.  E.  Carlin,  M.  D.  St.  Johns,  Mich. 

We  know  bees  used  to  stand  a  low  degree  of 
cold  for  months  in  northern  climates  and  real- 
ly cannot  see  why  they  should  not  stand  our 
winters  for  the  last  few  years. 

We  feel  quite  certain  we  can  raise  more  brood 
in  the  shallow  Langstroth  frame  than  in  any 
deeper  one  and  we  tiud  them  also  best  adapted 
to  the  extractor  after  having  tried  all  those 
given  on  our  circular  except  the  Adair  frame. 

Much  depends  however  on  having  a  very 
tight  hiv-  ;  the  movable  side,  in  our  American 
hives  always  letH  in  so  much  cold  air,  as  they 
always  must  do,  that,  perhaps  our  experiments 
with  deep  frames  were  defective  in  that  res- 
pect. 

Friend  Novice:— We  fellow  Novices  would  like  to 
know  if  the  honey  flies  above  the  comb  in  using  them 
end  downward  in"  the  extractor,  and  does  it  lake  less 
force  to  throw  it  out  that  way,  than  it  would  if  hung 
as  it  is  in  the  hive?  With  the  extractor  I  use,  the 
honey  fl.es  up  six  inches  or  more  when  thick  and  cooi. 
li.  S.  Becktell,  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 

If  the  frames  revolve  one  inch  lower  than 
the  top  of  the  can  we  cannot  imagine  how  the 
honey  can  fly  out.  With  the  frame  longest 
way  up  and  down,  no  part  of  the  comb  need 
exceed  6*  inches  from  the  central  shaft,  conse- 
quently we  have  less  centrifugal  force,  the 
machine  may  be  lighter,  less  power  is  required 
to  stop  ami  start,  and  we  work  easier  and 
faster. 

Can  I  keep  bees  successfully  in  the  lieart  of  a  City, 
or  will  they  interfere  with  Grocery  and  Confectionery 
shops,  that  are  near? 

Stephen  Williams,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Yes.  When  there  are  no  natural  stores  to 
be  had,  keep  them  busy  on  sugar  as  we  do,  and 
if  you  think  you  cannot  afford  the  sugar,  make 
them  pay  for  it  by  rearing  §1.00  Queens. 
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OUR,  .* 

-*  *  I,  si  t  e h  t    1 11  telllf  ©'lie©*® 

(Questions  tint  too  length  v,  may  be  answered  through 
this  department  even  it' not  received  until  within  two 
vlavs.  of  the  firsl  of  the  month  ;  and  in  two  days  more, 
ino'thbig  preventing,  yon  may  have  your  paper  contain- 
ing  the reply,  [four  friends  would  use  a  separate: 
piece  of  paper  for  this,  and  in  fact  for  each  of  the  de- 
partments, and  write  on  one  side  only  t'would  be  quite 
a  favor.but .-.fit's  too  much  trouble,  don't  do  it,,for  we 
want  to  hear  from  you  any  way. 


Herk  we  are  -once  more,  this  27th  day  of  Feb.  1874, 
and  Bee  Culture  stands  about  as  follows :— Xo  posi- 
tive case  of  the  dreaded  malady  has  yet  been  reported ; 
unusually  favorable  reports  come  from  all  quarters, 
both  in  regard  to  out,  and  in  door  wintering. 

Bee  Keepers  Mag,  for  Feb.,  we  noticed  last  month. 

We  would  suggest  to  Adair  the  propriety  of  return- 
ing the  money  sent  him  for  his  Dec  Annals.  Three 
months  behind  time  can  hardly  be  considered  excu- 
sable. 

Although  Mrs,  Tapper's  Journal  for  Feb.  did  not 
come  to  hand  until  the  26th,  slue  presents  us  one  of  the 
most  valuable  Nos.  yet  issued. 

The  j4.  B.  J.  made  its  appearance  on  the  9th,  with 
an  unusually  line  selection  of  valuable  articles.  Botli 
in  typography  and  arrangement,  it  is  not  only  a  cred- 
it to  our  branch  of  industry,  but  to  AMERICAN  Jole- 
nalism  as  well. 

The  Bee  World  for  Feb.  made  its  appearance  on  the 
"2!)th.  Its  typography  is  somewhat  Improved,  and 
Mr.  Moon  seems  to  have  a  fine  corps  of  contributors; 
but  for  mercy's  sake,  why  does  he  not  get  some  one 
to  read  his  proof.  If  the  man  can  neither  read,  write, 
Jior  spelh  himself,  he  certainly  should  not  leave  his 
readers  to  infer  that  no  one  in  Home-,  Go.,  can  do  any 
better.  Among  all  the  host  of  transient  Periodicals 
With  which  our  country  is  now  flooded  we  have  never 
before  seen  any  thing  so  lamentably  deficient  in  the 
principles  which  any  common  school  education  should 
give,  as  Mr.  M's  attempts  at  editorials.  We  say  this 
With  no  ill  feeling  toward  Mr.  M.  but  on  the  contrary 
Would  be  much  pleased  to  add  to  our  list  of  Bee  Peri- 
odicals, one  published  in  the  South. 


ON  page  220  of  A,  B.  J.  for  1870,  J.  L.  Davis  writes: 
*'  But  I  do  say  that  I  can  raise  Queens  for  $1.00  apiece 
if  taken  as  soon  as  fertile,"  by  which  it  appears  we 
were  not  the  first  to  suggest  the  idea. 

Several  complain  that  their  Italians  look  like  hy- 
brids in  the  winter;  we  think  this  only  owing  to  the 
faded  odors  of  the  old  bees,  and  that  when  the  young 
bees  get  out,  their  markings  will  be  equally  as  fair  as 
last  seasoji,  unless  the  Queen  has  been  superceded. 

Instead  of  the  long  arguments,  as  to  who  is  right, 
and  who  is  wrong  on  wintering,  would  it  not  be  as 
well  to  watch  and  see  who  is  most  uniformly  success- 
ful ?  Those  who  perfectly  understand  it  should  win- 
ter, aye,  and  "spring  too,"  without  loss.  We  hope 
all  will  be  as  faithful  in  reporting  losses  as  successes. 

N.  C.  Mitchell,  writes  to  ask  our  readers  to  defer 
concluding  him  really  untrustworthy  until  May  or 
-June,  when  he  will  make  good  all  premises.  He  also 
insists,  Moon  is  much  the  worse  man  of  the  two,  yet 
we  have  let  him  go  "scott  free";  to  which  we  reply 
(bat  Moon  has  done  nothing,  so  far  as  we  know, 
whereby  the  >^«>d  oj  community  equires  he  should  be 
"shown  up";  unless  it  be,  forsooth,  his  murderingof 
the  English  Language, 


(Continued  from  p<i(,e  2G.) 

Our  reason  for  gutting  the  Quinby  frame 
last,  was  mainly  on  account  of  its  .size,  and  as 
there  must  be  a, stopping  place  some  where,  we 
had  concluded,  that  about  the  capacity  of  the 
L.  frame  was  enough.  Our  objection  to  the 
American  frame  in  A.  B.  J.  was  written  while 
using  the  old  style  with  cross  bar  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  of  a  depth  of  15  inches  or  more  ;  when 
marie  12  by  12  they  can  be  readily  used  in  a 
tight  hive  like  the  L.  without  a  movable  side. 
Yours  were  probably  the  old  movable  side 
American  hives,  and  perhaps  this  was  some- 
what the  reason  for  the  lack  of  brood.  It  is 
our  impression  you  could  have  done  nearly,  if 
not  quite  as  well,  with  the  L.  hive.  We  agree 
with  you  perfectly  in  regard  to  the  Queen's 
dislike  to  enlarging  the  brood  nest  downward* 
Being  enabled  to  use  8  combs  instead  of  10, 
would  be  with  us  a  heavy  argument  in  favor 
of  the  large  frames,  and  were  we  to  handle 
them  personally,  without  expecting  any  aid 
from  feminities  and  juveniles,  wre  might  give  it  a 
preference.  In  our  attempts  to  get  the  bees  to 
work  in  boxes,  we  have  for  two  seasons  had  il- 
lustrations of  heavy  Q.  frames  that  were 
enough  to  intimidate  a  good  sized  child. 

In  regard  to  the  divisible  frames ;  we  made 
similar  ones  two  years  ago,  and  formed  a  plan 
of  having  the  hive  so  narrow,  that  with  rabbets 
clear  around,  we  could  put  in  the  small  frames 
cross  wise, and  the  whole  ones  length  wise, 
thus  securing  the  advantages  of  the  Gallup 
hive  for  Queen-rearing  etc.,  and  the  Quinby 
hive  for  honey.  After  getting  over  our  first 
enthusiasm  on  the  idea,  we  concluded  the  ad- 
vantages were  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  complication  rendered  necessary  for  a  div- 
isible frame ;  and  so  we  turned  back  to  our  old 
Langstroth  frame  again,  as  we  have  many 
times  before,  satisfied  it  was  nearest  the  desid- 
eratum, all  things  considered. 


The  long,  one  story  hives  had  better  be  made 
with  a  permanent  bottom  board  "let  In"  like  the  cover, 
for  it  will  be  found  quite  difficult  to  make  them  tight 
otherwise,  in  so  long  a  hive ;  besides  as  they  are  not  to 
be  used  two  story,  there  is  no  especial  need  of  a  loose 
bottom.    Further  directions  next  month. 

We  have  13  colonies  under  as  many  manure  heaps, 
(now  covered  deep  with  snow  also)  with  the  south 
side  of  the  hive  exposed,  in  such  a  way  that  they  can 
fly,  at  any  glimps.ejof sunshine,  ad  libitum,  and  yet  the 
manure  affords  so  much  protection  that  we  think  wat- 
er would  not  treeze,  under  the  same  conditions,  du- 
ring the  most  severe  winter  weather.  Is  it  possible 
that  we  have  at  last  a.  plan  of  wintering  our  bees  on 
their  summer  stands  without  exposing  them  to  a 
freezing  temperature?  This  would  chime  with  the 
broad  one  story  hives  nicely. 

Were  we  to  judge  of  the  value  of  Conventions 
by  the  excellent  address  ;s  of  Prof.  Cook,  and  M.  Quin- 
by, given  respectively  in  A.  B.  J.  for  Feb.  and  Utica 
Morning  Ilerrdd  of  Feb.  5th,  we  should  have  no  doubt 
of  their  great,  utility.  The  Convention  at  Utica,  fur- 
nishes a  great  number  of  practical  facts,  and  much 
credit  is  due  them  for  their  concluding  summing  up 
of  the  report  in  a  tabular  form  ;  but  why  does  it  not 
embody  also,  the  yield  of  Capt.  Hetherington'a  large 
apiary?  Attend  Conventions  by  all  means,  when 
you  can  do  so  without  making  the  expense  of  the 
Apiary,  on  an  average,  overbalance  the  total  receipts. 

Will  the  kiml  friend  who  sent  us  the  above  papers 
accept  our  earnest  thanks  for  the  same. 
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Get  your  bees  to  working  on  the  meal  now  as  speed- 
ily as  possible.  Exercise  your  ingenuity  in  securing 
a  place  lor  it  in  the  sun,  but  out  of  the  wind,  rain  and 
snow.  A  mixture  of  grains  seems  to  please  them  best ; 
we  have  just  had  ground  up  finely  together,  one  bush- 
el of  rye,  two  of  oats,  and  one  of  wheat  screenings 
composed  largely  of  chess.  For  economy  in  using  it 
we  would  put  it  on  a  level  platform  large  enough  to  af- 
ford a  foot  square  for  each  stock.  But  little  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  meal  after  they  get  natural  pollen. 

I  have  40  stands  of  bees,  (Italians)  use  the  Gallop 
frame— bees  in  good  order— have  several  "  New  Idea 
Hives,"  did  well  last  year— rather  large— think  I  pre- 
fer 21  frame  hive  to  32— my  long  hives  did  better  last 
vear  than  the  standard  or  12  frame  hive— began  last 
spring  with  20  stands,  purchased  them  mostly  of  Gal- 
lup—all Italians— season  poor— basswood  failed,  sold 
less  than  300  lbs.— put  the  hives  into  cellar,  all  but  ten 
of  the  largest— and  prepared  them  for  winter  accord- 
ing to  Gallup's  mode.  I  think  that  I  will  make  some 
of  vour  form  of  hives  this  spring— if  for  nothing  else 
I  like  them  on  account  of  there  being  no  waste  ma- 
terial. Name  lost. 


Names  of  responsible  parties  will  be  inserteil  in 
either  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  10c.  each  insertion,  or  81.00  per  year. 


Names  inserted  in  this  department   the  first  time 
without  charge. 


Those  whose  names  appear  below  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  Queens  the  coming  season  for  81.00  each,  un- 
der the  following  conditions :  No  guarantee  is  to  be 
assumed  of  purity,  safe  delivery  or  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  only  that  the  Queen  be  reared  from  a  choice, 
pure  mother.  They  also  agree  to  return  the  money  at 
any  time  when  customers  become  impatient  of  such 
delays  as  may  be  unavoidable. 

Bear  in  mind  that  he  who  sends  the  best  Queens, 
put  up  neatest  and  most  securely,  will  probably  re- 
ceive the  most  orders.  Special  rates  for  warranted 
and  tested  Queens,  furnished  on  application  to  any  of 
the  parties. 

J.  Shaw  &  Son,  Chatham  Center,  Medina  Co.,  Ohio. 

I.  E.  Daniels,  Lodi,  "         "         " 

G.  W.  Dean,  River  Styx,  "         "         " 

E.  C.  Blakeslee,  Medina,  "         "         " 

Willis  J.  Phelps,      "  "         "         " 

W.  J.  Hosmer,  Janesville,  Minnesota. 

John  L.  Davis,  Holt,  Mich. 

James  A.  Buchanan,  Wintersville,  Jeff.  Co.,  O. 

Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Brown,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Miss.  Annie  Saunders,  Woodville,  Miss. 

W.  J.  Standefer,  Dry  Grove,  Hinds  Co.,  Miss. 

W.  D.  Wright,  Knowersville,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
Geo.  T.  Wheeler,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
G.  W.  Dean,  River  Styx,  Medina  Co.,  O. 
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Apiarist  Wanted ;  S.  W.  Greisinger,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

And  "Lyons,"  care  W.  W.  Barnum,  Southport,  Ind. 
wants  a  place ;  can  make  hives  or  handle  bees.    Also : 

Situation  wanted;  but  we  have  lost  the  applicants 
name,  as  we  have  also  the  names  of  several  who  had 
empty  combs  for  sale,  etc.,  but  if  you'll  send  your 
names  with  the  respective  "  ten  centses"  we'll  submit 
the  whole  matter  to  our  readers.  Advertisers  should 
remember  that  Gleanings  is  so  small  every  word  is 
usually  read. 


We  are  pleased  to  note  that  Mr.  Quinby  offers  emp' 
ty  comb  for  sale.  At  the  price  he  has  fixed— 50c.  for 
Quinby  frames  of  ivorker  comb — we  think  they  should 
go  off  rapidly.  Those  having  empty  comb  in  any  of 
the  standard  frames,  we  think  would  find  a  ready  sale 
for  them  by  advertising.  His  new  smoker  it  seems  to- 
ns would  be  cumbrous ;  'tis  worked  with  a  little  bel- 
lows. 

There  are  a  few  things  in  Mr.  Q's  circular  that  we 
cannot   help  protesting  against.    For  instance; 

"  In  consequence  of  the  advantage  which  this  hive 
enables  us  to  take  of  the  labors  of  the  bees,  by  pre- 
venting their  swarming,  &c,  it  is  safe  in  a  good  seasom 
to  calculate  on  an  average  of  one  or  two  hundred 
pounds  of  box  honey,  or  two  or  three  hundred  where 
the  combs  are  emptied  With  a  machine — which  will 
sell  for  more  in  one  season  than  the  price  of  colony." 

This  has  appeared  in  his  circular  we  believe  for 
three  years,  yet  if  any  Bee-keeper  in  the  U.  S.  has- 
ever  made  an  apiary  of  50  or  even  25  hives  give  such  a 
result  on  an  average  we  should  be  pleased  to  hear  of  it. 
We  wrote  Mr.  Q.  when  we  first  saw  his  circular  con- 
taining the  statement,  asking  him  if  it  was  wise  to  put 
it  so  high ;  even  his  own  apiary  since  then,  so  far  as 
we  can  gather,  has  given  an  average  of  considerably 
less  than  100  lbs.  either  box  or  ext'd  honey.  Should! 
the  hive  have  a  great  advantage  over  those  in  com- 
mon use  for  box  honey,  we  can  hardly  think  even  Mr. 
Q.  himself  intends  to  intimate,  his  hive  has  any  espec- 
ial advantage  for  extracted,  yet  it  seems  to  read  so ; 
it  consists  when  arranged  for  the  latter,  simply  of  1<5 
Quinby  frames  arranged  horizontally  with  the  en- 
trance midway  at  the  ends  of  the  frames. 

The  new  swarming  arrangment  can  of  course  be  ap- 
plied as  well  to  any  hive  that  affords  them  room  to 
work,  but  we  believe  it  is  now  pretty  generally  con- 
ceded that  a  faithful  use  of  the  extractor  alone,  rarely 
fails  to  prevent  an  attempt  at  swarming,  rendering 
the  queen  yard  useless  for  any  but  box  honey. 

Is  it  well  to  hold  out  to  beginners  a  statement  like 
the  above  ?  'tis  almost  sure  to  end  in  "  blasted  hopes."' 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  estimate  50  lbs.  on  an  aver- 
age ?  then  if  they  did  better  than  that  there  would  be 
no  feeling  that  they  had  been  humbugged  by  having 
false  hopes  held  out  to  them.    Again : 

"In  giving  this  hive  to  the  puolic,  it  is  not  with  the 
idea  of  making  it  pecuniarily  profitable.  It  is  design- 
ed for  our  own  special  use  and  advantage  in  connection 
with  this  system  of  management.  But  being  willing 
that  any  person  who  might  wish  to  give  it  a  trial, 
without  subjecting  us  to  the  trouble  of  giving  a  de- 
tailed description  of  it,  should  have  the  privilege,  we 
have  given  it  publicity,  and  we  will  furnish  the  hive 
as  a  sample  to  work  from,  cheaper  than  to  give  a  full 
description,  with  measurements,  Ac.,  which  we  can- 
not do." 

Has  he  ever  considered  that  as  the  hive  itself  is  only 
a  plain  simple  box,  full  directions  could  be  published 
in  the  circular,  or  even  given  in  the  Journals  at  the 
trifling  expense,  to  him,  of  making  the  measurements, 
and  descriptions  once.  As  his  price  for  the  empty 
hive  with  one  box  and  Queen  yard,  is  88.00,  and  they 
can  easily  be  made  for  $4.00,  it  looks  as  if  there  must 
be  a  "  pecuniary  profit"  somewhere.  Such  cumbrous 
hives  should  certainly  be  made  near  home  to  save  the 
great  expense  of  shipping;  almost  every  neighbor- 
hood of  Bee-keepers  now  affords  some  one  who  can 
make  good  hives,  at  a  moderate  price.  The  express 
charges,  ( Mr.  Q.  recommends  sending  them  only  by 
express)  on  such  a  hive  is  really  "fearful,"  as  many 
of  our  friends  in  the  Western  States  can  testify. 
Aside  from  the  glass  in  the  honey  boxes,  there  can  be 
no  trouble  whatever  in  sending  the  hives  safely  as 
freight,  if  a  little  extra  time  and  expense  be  used  in 
crating  them. 
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ADVERTISERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


WB9IND  FRIENDS:— 'Tis  our  intention  to 
-1-^  use  the  inside  of  the  cover  for  adver- 
tisements lolien  we  get  'em.  Until  we  do,  we'll 
try  and  gossip  a  little  with  our  readers  on 
some  topic  of  so  little  value  that  'twill  not 
be  worth  while  to  preserve  it  when  you 
strip  off  the  covers  preparatory  to  binding. 
EXTRACTORS  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  topics  of  the  day,  and  we  get 
many   letters   like   the   following : 

Unfortunately  like  many  others,  I  have  not  more 
than  two  hives  alike  and  consequently  the  frames  are 
all  different  sizes;  two  hives,  frames  15  inches  wide 
and  13  deep;  1,  15  J£  wide,  13#  deep;  1,  lfi  wide,  and 
14  deep;  two  10  wide,  and  11  deep;  now  what  I  want 
especially  to  know  is,  if  with  an  Ext.  for  the  L.  frame 
you  can  extract  the  honey  from  all  my  frames  men- 
tioned above,  or  whether  you  can  only  use  one  sized 
frame,  if  so  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  get  an 
extractor  till  I  get  all  my  bees  on  frames  of  uniform 
dimensions,  which  I  mean  to  do  as  soon  as  possible. 
Also,  I  want  to  know  if  you  sell  the  Metal  Corners  for 
the  top  of  the  frames  without  the  bottom  corners,  or 
otherwise. 

The  Gleanings  come  most  punctually,  always 
ahead  of  every  thing  else,  but  never  too  soon. 

How  can  you  tell  at  this  season  if  a  colony  is  Queen- 
less  ? 

Excuse  this  hurried  communication. 

Yours  truly,  John  McMukdo, 

Stromness,  Ontario,  March  13th,  1871. 

"We  can  make  Ext'rs,  and  do  at  the  same 
price,  that  will  take  in  any  sized  frame,  but 
the  owner  is  then  obliged  to  expend  consider- 
able strength  and  time  uselessly. 

For  instance  a  very  large,  strong  frame  must 
be  made  to  extract  one  of  the  Quinby  combs, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  work  slower  on  account 
of  the  extra  weight  of  every  thing;  yet  as 
there  are  only  eight  combs  in  the  hive,  we  can 
get  along  about  as  fast  after  all.  Again  a 
very  light  small  frame  will  answer  for  the 
Gallup  combs,  and  we  can  handle  them  so 
quickly  that  we  get  along  nearly  as  fast  if 
there  are  twelve  combs  to  be  handled  instead  of 
eight. 

So  far,  so  well,  but  suppose  we  should  un- 
dertake to  use  a  Quinby  Ext'r  for  a  Gallup 
comb?  do  you  not  see  the  inconsistency V 
Now  our  friend  mentions  a  comb  16x14,  this 
is  still  worse,  for  the  Ext'r  frames  would  have 
to  be  made  at  least  !&%  inches  wide  to  take 
this  comb  in,  and  perhaps  18  iuches  long  to 
take  in  some  other  one,  and  to  whirl  all  of 
this,  get  it  up  to  speed,  start  and  stop  it  quick- 
ly, for  a  small  comb,  would  be  too  much  like  a 
boy  of  half  a  dozen  summers  trying  to  run  a 
foot-race  with  his  fathers  boots  on. 

In  ordering  an  Ext'r  always  give  us  the  size 
of  the  comb  or  combs  you  wish  to  use.     If  you 


have  but  few  hives  of  odd  sizes  you  had  better 
cut  them  down  to  one  sized  frame  if  possible. 
We  always  make  the  Ext'r  frame  %  inch  wi- 
der than  the  comb,  and  where  the  frames  are 
long,  the  wire  cloth  may  just  as  well  be  two 
inches  shorter  than  the  comb,  allowing  the 
latter  to  project  one  inch  above  and  one  below, 
this  is  perfectly  safe  and  allows  the  machinery 
to  be  made  lighter. 

We  can  furnish  the  top  corners  alone  if 
desired,  at  $1.25  per  hundred,  if  sent  by  mail 
25c.  additional. 

We  omitted  mentioning  them  alone,  on  our 
price  list  because  'tis  impossible  to  make  a 
nice  light  frame  without  the  lower  ones  also; 
for  such  strips  as  make  a  substantial  frame 
with  the  corners,  could  not  possibly  be  nailed 
or  fastened  at  the  bottom  securely,  in  any 
other  way  that  we  know  of.  We  have  pur- 
posely kept  all  mention  of  the  corners  out  of 
print,  preferring  that  they  should  make  their 
own  way  into  general  use  ;  this  they  are  now 
doing  at  a  rate  quite  satisfactory  to  us. 

"We  shall  try  to  mail  Gleanings  without 
fail,  early  enough  so  that  we  may  reasonably 
expect  it  to  be  in  the  hands  of  our  readers 
promptly,  by  the  first  of  each  month. 

One  letter  I  have  says,  "Sfovice  tells  how  to  make- 
one"  (extractor)  "but  they  are  like  his  dollar  hives, 
it  takes  two  to  make  one,  and  no  frames  at  that,  his 
extractors  are  a  simple  can  that  sits  on  the  floor,  no 
frame  to  hold  it,  or  knife  to  uncap  with,  infant  it's  too 
cheap,  good  as  far  as  it  goas, — it  wants  /inisMngin 
There  you've  got  it,  so  solve  our  problems. 

We  like  Gleanings  very  much,  only  don't  like  ad- 
vertisements on  the  pages  of  a  book  worth  binding, 
and  would  like  an  index  separate  from  your  circular 
to  bind  with  it. 

Success  to  the  "  wind-mill  print." 

New  Orleans,  La.  Jas.  H.  Young, 

Just  exactly.  "Were  we  to  make  a  bench  for 
our  Ext'r  to  stand  on,  that  would  be  just  right 
to  allow  the  molasses  gate  to  stand  over  the 
bung  hole  of  a  barrel,  as  it  should  be,  it  would 
be  an  awkward  thing  to  ship,  and  most  of  all, 
our  friends  would  have  to  pay  more  freight  or 
express  charges  on  it,  than  would  pay  for  ma- 
king a  good  permanent  one  just  where  it  is  to 
be  used.  "We  always  endeavor  to  consider  our 
customers  pockets  as  well  as  our  own.  ;, 

As  very  many  of  our  customers  had  pur- 
chased a  knife  l>efore  we  sold  Ext'rs,  we  have 
thought  best  to  fix  the  price  without  knives  ; 
of  what  use  more  than  one  knife  is,  in  the 
Apiary  we  never  could  tell.  P.  G.  never  uses 
more  than  one,  although  we  have  dozens  of 
them  on  hand. 

'Tis  true  our  machines  might  look  better  if 

painted,  but  if  they  were  our  patrons  would 

have  to  pay  for  it,  and  we  cannot  really  see 
Continued  on  h<u-k  cover. 
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HOW  TO  CONDUCT  AN  APIARY. 


No.  4. 


FTER  the  many  hints  given  last  month 

j  in  regard  to  tidiness  etc.,  and  then  to  go 

and  cover  our  own  hives  up  with  stable  ma- 
nure may  look  a  little  inconsistent ;  it  might 
well  be  said  of  us  as  of  some  physicians,  that 
they  resemble  sign  posts,  inasmuch  as  "  they 
point  the  way  for  others,  but  go  not."  Well, 
the  truth  is  kind  friends,  we  did  not  dare  ad- 
vise all  to  do  as  we  have,  until  we  had  well 
tried  the  plan,  any  more  than  we  dared  three 
years  ago  to  advise  all  to  sell  their  honey  at 
20c.  and  winter  their  bees  on  syrup  at  a  cost 
of  08c,  yet  we  should  by  all  means  advise  the 
the  latter  now.  Tis  now  March  11th,  and  we 
have  had  some  very  cold  rough  weather  that 
has  made  us  many  times  thankful  our  bees 
were  even  warmer  than  they  would  have  been 
in  the  house;  besides,  the  manure  when  washed 
by  the  rain  and  dried  in  the  sun  is  not  so  veiy 
untidy  after  all.  It  covers  the  ground  so  as  to 
make  a  clean  soft  carpet  to  walk  on,  while  the 
uncovered  clay  soil  is  a  most  unpleasant  foot 
hold  through  the  combined  effects  of  sun  and 
frost.  We  shall  probably  leave  much  of  the 
covering  around  the  hives  until  May,  for 
usually  many  sudden  cold  changes  occur  with 
us,  between  now  aud  that  time. 

Strong  colonies  can  probably  have  a  comb 
put  in  tiie  middle  of  the  cluster  advantageous- 
ly during  this  month,  but  the  plan  of  taking 
brood  from  them  to  build  up  weak  ones,  we 
regard  as  more  of  a  damage  to  the  strong  one, 
than  benefit  to  the  weak,  although  such  a 
course  may  be  !>est  to  save  Queens  of  extra 
value.  When  you.  take  a  comb  out  of  the  cen- 
tre of  the  cluster,  you  often  take  the  Ixst  half 
of  the  brood,  and  sometimes  nearly  all  the 
pollen,  and  the  weak  stock  may  be  able  to 
prevent  only  a  small  part  of  the  brood  from 
perishing.  Get  every  colony  as  quickly  as 
possible  into  a  condition  of  things  whereby 
they  will  be  self  sustaining,  and  to  do  this  we 
know  of  nothing  equal  to  the  meal  feed ;  and 
we  know  of  no  pleasanter  or  more  enticing 
work  about  the  apiary  than  getting  them 
briskly  at  work  on  the  meal.  The  heaviest 
crop  of  honey  we  ever  had  was  when  we  in- 
duced them  to  take  in  most  rye  meal  in  March. 
We  are  in  some  doubt  if  even  natural  pollen 
gives  brood-rearing  the  impetus  the  flour 
does.  Several  patent  feeders  have  been  claim- 
ed to  have  the  property  of  inducing  the  bees 
to  take  the  meal  in  the  hive,  but  as  we  have 
entirely  tailed  with  such  contrivances,  as  have 


all  we  have  conversed  with  on  the  subject,  we 
think  they  may  be  safely  classed  with  hum- 
bugs and  swindles.  We  have  never  been  able 
to  induce  them  to  take  any  substitute  for  pol- 
len  even  when  placed  in  a  comb  next  the 
brood  ;  the  act  of  flying  out  and  gathering  it 
on  the  wing,  seems  to  be  absolutely  a  necessity. 

The  plan  advanced  of  keeping  the  bees 
housed  during  this  month  or  until  flowers  are 
in  bloom,  it  seems  to  us  would  be  decidedly 
an  error.  We  think  modern  Bee  Culture  de- 
mands that  we  proceed  to  get  the  hives  full  of 
bees  as  speedily  as  possible. 

If  they  can  get  up  a  large  force  to  work  on 
apple  blossoms  they  will  be  prepared  to  send 
out  an  army  of  young  bees  when  the  clover 
appears.  That  colonies  may  catch  up  and  do 
fairly  evji  when  so  kept  back  in  brood-rearing 
is  quite  probable,  but  our  largest  yields  have 
invariably  been  from  those  that  commenced 
brood-rearing  quite  early.  In  our  opinion  the 
crop  of  clover  honey  is  very  much  dependant 
upon  the  start  the  bees  get  during  the  month 
of  April.  Who  can  report  a  colony  having 
brood  in  every  comb  in  the  hive  during  this 
month  V 

See  your  bees  often,  aud  please  excuse  us  if 
we  say  it  "  often.''  Some  day  when  you  feel 
like  taking  a  little  rest,  take  the  hives"  one  by 
one  and  observe  whether  each  one  carries  in 
pollen  or  meal  at  a  fair  rate;  if  it  don't,  see 
what  the  trouble  is.  If  queenless,  give  it  eggs 
twice  a  week  from  some  stronger  stock  onlhe 
plan  given  on  page  90  Dec.  No.  of  Vol.  1,  un- 
til they  can  rear  a  queen  of  their  own.  Any 
good  queen  can  during  this  month  furnish 
three  or  four  times  as  many  eggs  probably,  as 
her  bees  can  care  for,  therefore  if  we  can  re- 
move eggs  only,  we  are  not  injuring  the  colo- 
ny, and  are  furnishing  the  weaji  ones  all  the 
help  they  require. 

Colonies  with  old  or  unprolific  queens,  can 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Before  you  ob- 
ject because  this  is  too  much  trouble,  consider 
that  'twould  be  time  very  well  invested  indeed 
if  you  could  induce  your  weakest  stock  to  do 
as  well  as  your  best.  Almost  every  one  has 
colonies  that  occasionally  give  a  great  result. 
Now  this  is  too  much  luck  aud  chance ;  we 
should  be  sufficiently  skillful  to  make  our  en- 
tire Apiary  give  a  great  result,  perhaps  not 
two  or  three  hundred  lbs.  to  the  hive,  but  half 
that  for  instance,  from  50  colonies  would  make 
a  "big  stir"  in  almost  any  neighborhood. 

The  best  we  have  ever  done  was  an  average 
of  131  lbs.  per  hive,  from  47  colonies,  yet  we 
have  had  a  fair  paying  crop  every  year;  even 
tlu'  past  one  of  1873.  with  only  a  yield  of  lion- 
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ey  for  barely  10  days,  gave  us  average  of  about 
35  lbs.  from  57  colonies,  which  paid  for  all 
care  and  a  comfortable  percentage  on  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  besides. 


THE  STANDARD  HIVE  AIVI>  FRAME. 


<~J  T RANGE  it  is,  but  scarcely  a  new  thing 
Ey^)  comes  up  in  bee  culture,  but  that  if  we 
examine  carefully,  we  will  tind  somewhere  a 
record  of  where  our  old  friend  Langstroth  has 
been  over  the  same  ground  before  us.  Even 
now  we  have  just  called  to  mind  a  pleasant 
correspondence  that  passed  between  us  just 
before  the  time  of  our  mutual  friend  Wagners 
death  when  Mr.  L.  was  in  Washington.  The 
correspondence  originated  from  sending  Mr.  L. 
one  of  our  new  frames.  We  were  then  consid- 
ering a  12  x:12  frame.  We  extract  from  differ- 
ent letters  as  follows: 

Washington,  Apr.  4th,  1872. 

DEAR  FRIEND :— I  hope  yon  will  try  the  12x12- 
buc  1  have  years  ago  tried  such  frames  and  do  not  like 
them— too  much  cost  to  make,  handle,  etc.  1  think 
the  Hive  11  x  ii  and  13  deep  nmeii  better,  and  shall 
probably  adopt  that  shape,  as  the  honey  emptier  and 
bide  boxes  make  it  no  longer  so  desirable  to  have  a 
shallow  hive. 

April  5th,  You  will  see  from  my  last  that  I  propose 
to  .change  the  dimensions  of  my  frame,  perhaps  there 
will  not  be  much  to  choose  between  the  hive  11  x  14  x  13 
and  12x  l^x  Li,  but  1  prefer  the  hist,  i  much  prefer  ten 
frames  to  1-. 

Here  comes  a  reply  to  some  queries  of  ours 
in  regard  to  the  Simplicity  hive  which  then 
'•tilled  our  head  ;"  also  as  to  confining  the  bees 
to  a  single  story  aud  using  the  Ext.  on  friend 
Dean's  plan,  see  page  55,  Vol.  1. 

If  you  refer  to  Fig.  (1)  P.  20,  (my  book)  you  will  see 
that  1  used  an  open  oox.  Try  some  on  this  new  plan, 
but  let  me  strongly  caution  you  not  to  go  into  it  large- 
ly. You  will  never  like  the  movable  U.  1».  you  will 
linl  it  an  intolerable  nuisance,  there  is  not  time  to  go 
into  the  reasons,  but  you  will  nnd  1  am  right.  Under 
some  circumstances  perhaps  as  much  could  be  emp- 
tied from  a  single,  as  from  a  double  hive,  but  it  cuts 
too  close.  Too  little  room  room  lor  brood,  we  want  the 
bees  to  get  the  set  of  frames  pretty  well  idled  with  the 
sealed  honey— not  safe  to  go  on  any  other  plan,  their 
own  first,  unless  we  take  about  all  of  the  nest  and  re- 
place with  sugar  syrup,  this  may  pay  with  present 
prices. 

April  10th.— By  carefully  calculating  the  difference 
between  12  x  12  x  12,  and  14  x  14  x  13,  1  find  that  ten 
lrames  of  the  latter  r-i/.o*f  hive,  will  have  nearly  as 
much  coinu  surface  as  thirteen  'of  the 'former.  Aow 
take  into  fair  account  the  extra  cost  and  time  ol  hand- 
ling, the  fact  that  in  poor  seasons  the  more  frames, 
tne  more  the  honey  is  scattered  etc.,  and  1  feel  sure 
you  will  not  adopt  the' smaller  si/.e.  i  hope  that  you 
will  make  one  hive  of  my  new  Size. 

April  23rd.—  i  Know  that  you  and  those  with  you, 
can  not  only  bear  plain  criticism  but  desire  it.  .Let 
me  remind  you  how  apt  we  are  to  let  an  idea  run 
away  with  us.  When  we  get  a  good  thing  we  are 
almost  sure  to  run  some  parts  of  it  into  the  ground; 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  in  danger  of  doing  this  in 
I  wo  things,  the  one  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  tiie 
dispensing  with  the  lixed  bottom  board.  When  you 
have  fairly  worked  it  out,  summered  it  and  wintered 
it,  I  feel  very  confident  that  you  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion 1  reached  20  years  ago.  While  you  try  it  in 
your  Apiary,  lee  me  advise  you  not  to  recommend  it 
in  the  public,  until  you  have  put  it  to  the  test  in  your 
own  Apiary.  1  tniiik  our  leading  Apiarians  should 
be  very  chary  of  recommending  what  they  have  Dot 
tested;  often,  suggestions  from  such  parties,  lead  to 
rash  adoption  of  thein,  and  serious  Injury  to  non-ex- 
perts, when  l  was  most  largely  engaged  in  experi- 
menting, 1  found  it  to  be  a  good  plan  to  give  my 
notions  to  friends,  thai  together  we  might  work  them 
out.  They  having  no  paternal  interest  in  the  notions, 
arc  more  likelv  perhaps  than  myself,  to  see  in  them 
only  conceits.  But  enough  of  this,  1  hope  that  you 
Will  understand  what  1  am  aiming  at. 

L.  L.  Langstroth, 


It  seems  to  us  that  we  have  scarcely  a  read- 
er who  can  fail  to  see  the  rare  good  sense  that 
shines  in  every  line  of  the  above. 

After  reading  it  again,  we  have  the  same 
feeling  that  we  had  two  years  ago;  that  we 
were  utterly  incompetent  to  advise  in  regar  1 
to  a  hive  that  will  be  best,  all  things  consider- 
ed, for  the  coming  generation  of  Bee  Keepers. 
Of  one  thing  we  are  sure  however,  and  that  is, 
that  the  plainer  and  simpler  it  is,  the  better. 
That  the  Simplicity  hive  will  give  equally  as 
good  yields  of  honey  as  the  more  complicated 
and  costly  hives  has  been  abundantly  proven, 
and  were  we  going  to  use  a  two  story  hive  we 
should  most  assuredly  use  a  movable  bottom 
board,  and  precisely  the  hive  we  advised  last 
season.  In  regard  to  the  size  of  the  frame,  it 
seems  our  friend  Langstroth  had  anticipate  I 
as  usual,  the  fact  that  a  different  shape  might 
be  better  when  we  considered  a  hive  suitable 
for  the  Ext.  only,  and  the  dimensions  of  a 
frame  for  the  hive  he  suggests  would  be  very 
nearly  the  one  we  are  now  talking  of  for  a 
Standard. 

Now  we  have  ample  evidence  that  as  much 
honey  can  be  secured  with  frames  a  little  deep- 
er, spread  horizontally  ;  and  the  advantages  of 
such  a  hive  for  the  extractor  are  too  obvious 
to  need  mention.  We  believe  we  have  only 
then  to  consider  the  subject  of  wintering;  one 
plan  that  will  certainly  answer  is  given  by 
friend  Palmer,  page  20,  and  another  is  our 
present  "hobby"'  of  the  stable  manure. 

That  a  few  inches  of  chaff,  straw,  or  old 
clothing,  around  a  hive  is  no  positive  protec- 
tion, we  think  is  generally  admitted,  and  unless 
we  can  give  a  colony  a  place  that  will  keep 
fruit  or  potatoes  from  freezing,  they  had  much 
better  be  on  their  summer  stands.  We  wish 
some  one  who  has  had  a  positive  experience  in 
the  matter  would  tell  us  how  much  manure 
would  have  to  be  heaped  over  a  bushel  of  po- 
tatoes, heaped  up  directly  on  the  ground,  to 
keep  them  from  freezing.  Such  a  place,  and 
such  a  temperature,  from  what  we  can  gather 
from  many  experiments,  reported  from  differ- 
ent points,  would  seem  to  be  most  desirable 
for  bees  to  winter. 

Having  an  entrance  continually  open  on  the 
south  side  would  tend  to  make  the  bees  colder 
than  the  potatoes,  but  on  the  other  hand  we 
have  their  own  animal  heat,  to  balance  this 
disadvantage.  A  covering  of  earth  would  do 
of  course,  if  thick  enoughfto  prevent  frost  pen- 
etrating, but  having  no  source  of  heat  within 
itself  like  the  manure,  and  being  so  heavy  to 
handle  we  must  consider  it  out  of  the  question. 
From  what  experience  we  have  had  we  would 
feel  safe  to  risk  the  bees  under,  half  a  wagon 
load  to  each  hive;  we  would  feed  them  meal  at 
any  time  during  the  winter  should  opportunity 
i  oiler. 

It  has  been  often  objected,  that  they  would 
\  fly  out  and  get  lost  during  unseasonable  weath- 
er, to  which  we  answer,  they  have  as  yet  done 
!  nothing  of  the  kind.     They  sometimes  come  to 
'  the  entrance  and  look  out,  as  much  as  to  say 
"aint  we  nice  in   here?"  and  again  they  tip 
their  heads  on  one  side  to  observe  the  sun  and 
j  clouds  seemingly,  but  don't  go  out  unless  the 
weather  is  such   they  can  readily  get  back. 
Remember  no  breath   of  wind   touches   them 
Whatever  may  be  its  force  or  torn;  erature. 
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As  we  have  had  our  "  say,"  we  will  now  try 
and  tell  what  hive  we  would  advise,  were  a 
beginner  to  tell  us  as  many  have  done,  "  Nov- 
ice, I  am  just  commencing  and  wish  to  com- 
mence right.  What  shall  I  use  for  a  Bee  Hive  ; 
all  things  taken  into  consideration  up  to  the 
present  time,  what  wou'vl  you  advise?" 

Now  it  is  with  very  much  hesitation  we  an- 
swer in  favor  of  the  Adair  frame  in  place  of 
our  time  honored  Langstroth  standard,  and 
one  great  reason  we  have  for  so  doing,  is  that 
the  hive  for  it  can  all  be  made  of  boards  of  a 
single  and  moderate  width,  also  considering 
that  the  hive  will  never  be  used  two  story. 

In  practice  'tis  found  that  we  do  not  need 
quite,  lle  inches  to  the  frame  but  that  20 
frames  work  very  conveniently  in  a  hive  28^ 
inches  long  inside,  or  30  inches  outside  meas- 
ure, as  described  on  pages  23,  28  and  35,  pres- 
ent Vol.  "With  a  permanent  bottom  board,  we 
believe  we  would  prefer  the  Langstroth  blocks 
for  closing  the  entrance,  to  any  thing  we  have 
yet  used ;  and  one  principal  reason  is,  that 
they  always  guide  the  bees  quickly  and  surely 
home;  whether  they  are  laden  with  pollen  or 
honey  and  in  eager  haste  to  unload  and  get 
more,  whether  they  are  tumbling  in  pell-mell 
at  the  approach  of  a  thunder  shower,  or  wheth- 
er 'tis  only  the  juvenile  Italians  wanting  to 
get  home  after  having  tried  and  approved  their 
wings  for  the  first  time. 

Really,  how  slowly  we  get  along  to-night ; 
if  we  don't  come  down  to  business  we  shall 
not  get  our  Standard  hive  done  at  all.  Well, 
we  would  prolong  the  bottom  board  in  front 
about  3  inches,  and  would  have  the  outer  end 
beveled  off  on  an  inclined  plain,  that  bees 
might  crawl  up  readily  from  the  ground  when 
heavily  laden.  We  make  the  front  end-board 
nairow  enough  to  leave  a  space  the  width  of 
the  hive,  %  inch  wide  for  entrance.  This  en- 
trance when  open  full  width,  will  afford  all  the 
ventilation  ever  needed,  for  in  our  opinion  the 
wire  cloth  arrangements  for  ventilation  are 
next  in  uselessness  to  patent  moth  traps.  The 
entrance  blocks  we  would  make  triangular, 
2},£  x  1%~S-  8;  they  are  pushed  into  the  entrance. 

Before  the  hive  is  used  we  would  have  the 
bottom  board  thoroughly  painted,  and  then 
would  keep  it  from  the  ground  only  by  J8  strips 
clear  around  underneath ;  bottom  is  ''let  in"  the 
sides  to  exclude  wet.  We  do  this  because  'tis 
warmer  near  the  earth,  and  less  manure  will 
be  needed  to  cover  them  in  winter. 

Now  in  regard  to  hinging  on  the  cover; 
with  a  length  of  30  inches,  three  hinges  are 
really  needed,  one  in  the  middle  and  one  near 
each  end,  and  as  Simplicity  hinges  can  only  be 
used  at  the  ends  we  fear  we  had  better  drop 
them  entirely  for  the  long  hives,  as  there  is  no 
occasion  for  removing  the  covers  at  all.  To 
those  who  would  remonstrate  at  so  many 
changes  in  our  teachings,  we  have  only  to  say 
that  all  real  progress  must  be  a  series  of  tear- 
ing down  and  building  up  again,  and  if  we 
give  you  on  these  pages,  real  life,  it  must  come 
combined  with  inperfections,  and  error.  Those 
who  have  L.  frames  or  in  fact  any  other,  can 
make  a  hive  on  this  plan  to  try  it,  and  use  the 
combs  they  have.  Where  the  width  of  the 
frame  necessitates  using  a  cover  greater  in 
width  than  16  inches,  we  would  make  it  of  two 
boards,   and  to   make   the  joint   water   tight, 


sure,  we  simply  saw  in  to  the  edge  of  both 
boards  to  the  depth  of  about  %  of  an  inch, 
thus  leaving,  when  the  boards  are  placed  close 
together,  a  groove  in  which  we  may  slide  a 
tongue,  made  by  folding  a  strip  of  tin  one  inch 
wide,  thus:  <-—••  — >  if  water  gets  in  as  far 
as  the  tin,  it  can  go  no  farther  and  if  the  crack 
is  filled  with  paint,  it — well,  it's  very  good. 
A  similar  tongue  made  of  wood  is  apt  to  check 
in  time  by  shrinkage  of  the  b  >arls,  which  the 
tin  cannot  do.  We  have  just  made  an  L.  hive 
to  hold  30  frames  with  two  joints  in  the  cover 
and  bottom  made  in  this  way  ;  use  the  thinnest 
tin  unless  your  saw  cuts  a  very  wide  groove. 

So  many  questions  are  asked  about  the  met- 
al rabbet,  a  place  for  it,  bevel  etc.,  that  we 
give  the  following  rude  cut,  explanatory.  The 
rabbet  A,  is  printed  from  a  section  of  the  tin 
rabbet  itself,  and  in  fact  the  whole  diagram  is 
printed  from  strips  of  tin  bent  up  hastily.  [We 
respectfully  tender  the  idea  to  the  craft  free  of 
charge.] 


!     C 


B,  is  the  supporting  arm  of  the  frame  lesting 
on  the  edge  of  thin  metal  of  A.  For  nailed 
frames,  this  arm  should  be  di'essed  out  very 
exact,  for  unless  it  is,  the  frame  cannot  hang 
true.  We  would  also  have  the  end  sawed  off 
to  a  sharp  V  shaped  point  where  it  strikes  the 
back  part  of  A,  that  the  bees  may  have  as  lit- 
tle chance  as  possible  to  wax  it  fast.  For  this 
latter  idea  we  are  indebted  to  W.  H.  Shane,  of 
Chatham  Center,  this  Co.  Our  reason  in  fact 
for  having  a  back  part  to  the  rabbet,  is  to  get 
a  smooth  surface  for  the  frame  to  strike  on, 
and  to  avoid  gumming;  they  are  much  less 
liable  to  attach  it  to  tin  than  to  wood. 

The  space  under  the  arm  at  A,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  have  just  lai'ge  enough  for  a  bee 
to  "  promenade"  easily  through  ;  if  they  can't, 
they  fill  it  with  propolis.  The  tin  is  cut  in 
strips  1%  inches  wide  for  the  rabbats,  the 
places  where  bent,  and  angles,  can  be  taken 
from  the  drawing.  C,  represents  a  section  of 
the  J<8  board  with  the  place  cut  for  the  rabbet, 
j?8  x  1  }g  ;  we  prefer  this  extra  depth  to  give 
plenty  of  room  to  tuck  down  the  quilt;  the 
wood  remaining,  being  just  bj  inch  in  thick- 
ness. The  bevel  on  which  the  cover  shuts  is 
just  about  what  we  prefer ;  for  directions  for 
cutting  it  exact,  see  March  No.  of  Vol.  1. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  cut  rabbet  in  C, 
square  in,  both  ways,  but  the  back  of  A,  is 
slanted;  this  is  to  be  sure  to  have  the  top  edge 
of  A,  come  tight  against  the  wood,  that  noth- 
ing may  get  behind  it,  and  to  have  the  frames 
glide  smoothly  into  their  places  when  handled 
rapidly.  We  would  give  each  frame  about  l-l(i 
end  shake,  having  space  D,  between  hive  and 
frame,  never  less  than  }±  nor  more  than  }4  inch. 
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ABBREVIATIONS   IN   BEE  CORRESPON- 
DENCE. 


^pjf^ITHOUT  question,  it  is  of  the  utmost 

V  Jl  importance  that  every  aid  be  given  to 
facilitate  interchange  of  thought  and  exper- 
iment, among  the  devotees  of  our  present  stage 
of  advanced  Bee-culture,  and  as  almost  every 
mail  gives  us  evidence  of  some  one  having  de- 
veloped some  particular  feature,  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  those  working  in  the  same 
direction,  exploring  an  unexplored  region  as 
it  Avere,  be  put  in  communication  with  each 
other. 

As  an  illustration,  friend  Wilkin  of  Cadiz.  O. 
sends  us  a  sketch  of  a  plan  for  a  floating  Api- 
ary to  traverse  our  Western  and  Southern  riv- 
ers, and  in  a  few  days,  we  think  it  was  friend 
Klum,  of  Sherman,  Texas,  who  desired  our 
opinion  of  a  similar  plan ;  of  course  we  en- 
deavored to  induce  the  two  to  open  a  corres- 
pondence. Now  is  it  not  plain  that  by  far  the 
greatest  good  will  accrue  to  the  greater  num- 
ber by  giving  the  full  P.  O.  address  of  each 
correspondent  ?  Such  is  at  least  the  view  we 
shall  take  of  the  matter  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  by  thus  giving  our  friends  publicity 
they  may  be  annoyed  by  circulars  of  all  sorts 
of  humbugs  and  even  counterfeit  money  propo- 
sitions etc.  If  we  cannot  keep  them  too  well 
informed  to  invest  in  such  trash  we  shall  con- 
sider our  duties  poorly  discharged  indeed. 

Again,  it  has  been  said  that  the  value  of  the 
advertising  department  is  lessened  by  giving 
names  in  full,  to  which  we  reply,  "be  it  so." 
When  people  are  so  well  informed  that  there 
will  be  no  need  to  pay  for  advertising,  we  will 
devote  the  space  to  some  other  purpose,  for 
our  purpose  is  to  inform  the  people,  not  to 
keep  them  in  the  dark,  and  when  we  cannot 
get  a  liberal  support  for  the  former  we  will 
consider  which  is  best,  the  latter,  or  the  huini- 
lating  admission  that  we  have  mistaken  our 
calling. 

Now  for  our  plan,  after  so  much  of  a  preface, 
and  we  really  hope  you  will  hear  us  through 
before  you  object.  Postal  cards  are  a  glorious 
aid  to  Bee-keepers,  and  we  had  rather  have  a 
postal  card  brief,  plain,  and  to  the  point,  than 
the  most  elaborate  letter,  always  supposing  the 
writer,  if  he  can  consistently  will  have  his 
name  and  address  plainly  printed  on  one  cor- 
ner. If  our  friends  could  know  of  the  annoy- 
ance caused  us  by  carelessly  written  addresses, 
and  having  to  guess  at  the  probable  State  in 
winch  a  town  is  located,  we  are  sure  they 
would  be  more  careful.  A  postal  card  will 
not  contain  a  very  long  letter  'tis  true  but  by 
omitting  all  forms  and  pitching  right  into 
your  subject  at  once,  they  will  generally  do; 
they  had  better  be  dated  to  avoid  possible  con- 
fusion but  this  can  be  done  very  briefly,  and 
if  your  address  is  printed  on  it,  even  a  signa- 
ture may  be  omitted.  In  regard  to  privacy, 
should  every  one  who  can,  read  all  postal  cards 
pertaining  to  bee  culture,  we  hope,  he  would 
be  the  better  and  wiser  and  we  none  the  worse 
off. 

Novice  has  quite  a  laborious  correspondence 
to  get  over  and  as  his  right  hand  is  not  as 
g 1  as  the  left,  it  must  of  a  necessity  be  con- 
siderably condensed.  When  our  letters  come 
from  the  office  they  are  flrst  carefully  examined, 


and  postal  cards  addressed  by  P.  G.  to  all 
those  requiring  answers  ;  those  containing  or- 
ders, or  items  for  publication  are  distributed 
to  their  respective  departm?nts.  Now  Novice 
many  times  finds  the  card  rather  small  as 
some  of  our  readers  may  have  observed,  and 
such  long  words  as  "extracted  honey,"  "fertil- 
ization of  Queens,"  etc.,  fill  out  a  line  before- 
he  is  aware  of  it,  and  the  thought  has  many 
times  occurred  that  such  frequent  terms  might 
be  abbreviated  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  perfectly 
intelligible  to  Apiarists  and  yet  take  but  little 
room,  whether  they  should  be  plain  to  outsi- 
ders or  not  matters  little,  to  us.  In  reading  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Harrison  who  was  one  of  Mr. 
Wilkins  employees  last  fall,  we  were  struck 
with  a  system  of  the  kind  of  their  own, 
which  we  found  perfectly  intelligible,  viz ; 
using  Q's,  for  Queens  and  h's,  for  hives. 

We  would  suggest  the  following  table  of 
abbreviations  to  be  used  in  correspondence  or 
in  writing  for  this  Journal,  as  our  compositors 
will  of  course  understand  it.  We  would  ad- 
vise all  to  punctuate,  observe  the  proper  use 
of  capitals,  and  in  fact  to  omit  nothing  that 
might  lead  to  an  erroneous  reading  of  the  item. 


Queen,                     Q. 

Fertilization 

fzn. 

Virgin  Queen,   v.  Q. 

Bee  Keeper, 

bkr. 

Bee,                          b. 

Brood, 

bd. 

Drone,                      d. 

Comb, 

cm. 

Hive,                      hv. 

Brood  comb, 

bdem. 

Honey,                   hy. 

Worker  " 

wcm. 

Extractor,            xtr. 

Drone      " 

dcm. 

Ext'd  Honey,  xtdhy. 

Feeder, 

fdr. 

Extracting,        xtng. 

Frame, 

frm 

Fertilize,                 fz. 

Pollen, 

pin. 

Fertilized              fzd. 

Propolis, 

pis. 

Artificial,             artf. 

Prolific, 

pic. 

Langstroth  applied  to  Hives  or  frames,       L. 

Quinby,            "          " 

"       "        " 

Qy- 

Gallup,             "          " 

"       "        " 

G. 

Standard,         "          " 

"       "        " 

Std. 

American  Bee  Journal 

A.  B.  J. 

Bee  Keepers  Magazine, 

B.  K  M. 

National  Bee  Journal, 

N.  B.  J. 

OUR  OWN 

APIARY. 

ri 


JjHE  day  being  fine  (March  1st,)  our  13  col- 
onies sallied  out  from  beneath  their  res- 
pective manure  heaps,  and  worked  on  the  meal 
in  a  way  that  was  highly  gratifying,  as  we 
believe  this  is  the  earliest  we  have  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  them  to  take  the  meal.  It 
was  sprinkled  on  the  summit  of  these  same 
heaps  to  get  them  started.  Iu  the  forenoon, 
they  worked  on  the  south  west  side ;  at  noon, 
on  the  south ;  and  in  the  afternoon  as  the  sun 
turned,  nearly  around  to  the  west.  The  dark 
color  of  the  manure  causes  the  sun  to  warm  it 
up  quickly,  aside  from  its  own  internal  heat. 
March  2nd, — We  are  so  much  pleased  with 
the  manure  protection  that  Ave  hare  put  our 
entire  50  hives  (all  there  is  uoav)  on  their  sum- 
mer stands,  and  are  making  manure  heaps  over 
them  as  fast  as  possible.  P.  G.  and  Mrs.  N.  are 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  plan  is  any 
thing  but  neat  and  ornamental,  Avhatever  may 
be  the  effect  on  brood-rearing;  anil  eAreu  little 
"Blue  Eyes,"  (not  quite  \%  years  old)  says 
"phfew,"  at  the  aroma  giA'en  off  in  handling 
the  steaming  18  loads,  of  the  fermenting  prod- 
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act  of  the  stables.  Perhaps  we  might  as  well 
admit  that  Novice  has  gone  wild  over  the 
project,  and  declares  he  never  wants  to  put 
bees  ill-doors  again  to  winter.  It  will  be  re- 
membered the  lower  bar  of  the  trellis  is  one 
foot  from  the  ground,  and  by  setting  the  hive 
si  flout  six  inches  back  from  them  we  can  build 
the  manure  from  the  hive  to  this  bar,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  entrance  of  the  hive  is  nearly  a 
foot  back  in  the  heap;  the  sun  shines  in  here 
but  no  rain  nor  wind  can  enter,  and  the  bees 
"will  come  out  and  bask  in  the  sunshine,  ap- 
pareutly  as  happy  as  kittens,  during  days  that 
are  too  cool  for  them  to  fly. 

March  '3rd — To  day  we  finished  covering  our 
whole  50  hives  with  the  exception  of  the 
Quinby  hive  whose  great  size  appals  us;  all 
strong  ones  except  that,  are  working  merrily 
•on  the  meal. 

March  Atfi — We  must  have  our  Quinby  hive 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  rest,  and  so  we 
have  taken  away  the  hive  entirely  except  the 
bottom-board  and  frames ;  have  covered  the 
latter  with  shingles  and  were  thus  enabled  to 
get  them  in  shape  to  be  covered  nicely.  As 
they  occupy  but  a  comparatively  small  com- 
pass in  this  way,  we  should  consider  it  an 
excellent  plan  for  wintering  the  Q.  hive. 

We  have  found  but  one  case  of  real  dysen- 
tery, and  that  is  the  hive  that  hung  on  the 
Spring  Balance.  At  the  time  of  feeding  them 
they  had  more  sealed  stores  than  any  of  the 
rest,  but  owing  to  the  position  they  occupied 
they  had  been  passed  by  when  we  did  the 
regular  Ext'ng  preparatory  to  feeding,  and  as 
our  things  were  washed  up  we,  "kind  of  con- 
eluded"  that  it  must  have  been  mostly  gath- 
ered from  the  half  barrel  of  dry  sugar.  Well, 
we  to  day  cleaned  out  the  hive,  covered  the 
frames  with  dry  straw,  put  the  cover  over  it 
loosely  a  la  Muth,  and  covered  them  up  with 
the  rest. 

March  14th — We  have  had  just  two  weeks 
of  bad  weather,  some  of  it  extremely  cold  and 
wintry.  As  most  of  the  bees  are  out  again  to 
day,  we  concluded  to  be  out  too,  making  ex- 
aminations. Spring  Balance  colony  is  dead ; 
frames,  combs,  and  bottom-board  badly  soiled 
with  the  disagreeable  excrement  nearly  as 
black  as  tar,  although  there  was  plenty  of 
bees,  aud  abundant  ventilation  arranged 
through  the  straw.  As  there  is  nothing  like 
it  any  where  else  in  the  whole  apiary,  we  hope 
we  may  be  excused  for  thinking  if  we  had  left 
them  all  with  their  natural  stores  we  should 
have  had  many  similar  cases. 

'Tis  true,  many  of  the  sugar  fed  colonies  soil 
the  snow,  and  Mrs.  N's.  clothes  on  washing 
day,  (she  says  they  are  sure  to  fly  on  Monday 
forenoons)  but  the  spots  are  light  colored  and 
of  a  yellowish  hue,  and  even  when  fed  late,  on 
their  syrup,  they  never  exhibited  the  symp- 
toms of  the  colony  just  mentioned. 

'Tis  our  painful  duty  also,  to  chronicle  the 
loss  of  4  other  colonies;  and  a  fifth  that  was 
found  with  about  a  half  dozen  Italians  guard- 
ing the  entrance  from  a  series  of  such  desper- 
ate attacks  made  on  them  by  robbers,  that  we 
were  led  to  look  inside,  and  beheld  the  Queen 
disconsolately  trying  to  "keep  house"  alone. 
This  colony  was  the  only  one  of  the  13  put 
under  the  manure  heaps  in  Feb.,  but  what  are 
in  fine  condition,  ami  in  their  case  they  were 


so  well  protected  from  the  cold  that  their 
numbers  were  thinned  down,  one  by  one,  until 
the  last  half  dozen  were  actually  doing  duty  as 
lively  as  ever.  We  caged  the  Queen  with  her 
few  remaining  subjects,  proposing  to  send 
them  to  "Cyula"  (we  hope  you  will  all  know 
her  bye  aud  bye)  but  "more  troubles"  inter- 
rupted this  neighborly  plan.  The  day  had 
been  unusually  fine  and  the  bees  poured  out  in 
such  glee,  that  Ave  several  times  feared  for  our 
Queens,  and  sure  enough  shortly  after  noon 
we  heard  the  very  unwelcome  note  of  swarming. 
We  could  with  a  good  relish,  have  "taken  a 
shingle"  to  every  individual  bee,  that  started 
the  mania,  but  there  was  no  help.  One  Queen 
with  a  clipped  wing  we  caught  in  a  short 
time,  but  one  young  undipped  lass  we  found 
just  in  time  to  get  her  out  of  a  knot  of  bees  at 
the  entrance  to  another  hive  ;  tins  one  we  rec- 
ognized from  her  shape  and  color,  and  put  her 
in  her  own  home  forthwith.  The  other  one — 
well,  she  died,  for  no  other  reason  that  we 
know  of,  unless  she  did  it  "just  a  purpose." 
Although  "  Cyula's"  Queenless  colony  received 
no  positive  aid,  they  can  take  notice  they  are 
remembered. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  swarming  out,  we 
found  the  colony  of  the  Queeu  that  died,  des- 
titute of  eggs  and  brood,  although  having 
plenty  of  bees,  and  so  think  it  likely  she  had 
failed,  as  she  was  nearly  3  years  old ;  the 
other  was  a  remarkably  prolific  Queen,  reared 
last  fall  late,  and  had  a  fine  family  of  bees, 
with  brood  and  plenty  of  everything.  We  can 
only  guess  that  the  bees  went  out  with  such  a 
rush  that  she  thought  they  wanted  her  to  go 
too,  and  she  "go-ed"  but  we  hope  she  will  be 
good  now  and  won't  any  more. 

We  have  now  lost  13  colonies  out  of  57  and 
our  only  way  of  accounting  for  most  of  the 
losses,  is  that  there  were  too  few  bees  in  the 
fall.  This  is  not  wholly  satisfactory  however, 
for  one  of  our  most  populous,  are  among  the 
missing,  (see  page  30  March  No.)  and  three, 
that  were  among  the  very  weakest  are  doing 
finely,  in  fact  one  of  them  had  many  more  bees 
this  spring  than  when  put  into  the  house. 
When  Mr.  Wilkin  was  here  last  Nov.,  we 
showed  him  a  colony  with  the  remark  that  it 
seemed  folly  to  expect,  such  a  handful  of  bees 
to  winter,  to  which  he  replied  they  might 
nevertheless,  and  to  our  astonishment  they  are 
to  day  one  of  our  fairest.  Why  didn't  they 
dwindle  down  too? 

If  we  were  going  to  make  any  deductions 
'twould  be  about  like  this :  Weak  colonies 
may  build  up,  but  the  chances  are  greatly  in 
favor  of  their  going  the  other  way  ;  and  the 
worst  feature  about  it  is  that,  judging  from  a 
great  number  of  reports,  we  seem  to  have  but 
little  power  to  control  the  matter.  Also, 
strong  colonies  may  dwindle  doten,  but  the 
chances  are  rather  in  favor  of  their  not  doing 
so,  hence  we  must  conclude  after  summing  it 
all  up  that, 

Stkono  colonies  are  always  safest,  and 
perhaps  we  might  add,  for  all  operations  in 
Bee  Culture. 

March  18th — And  the  end  is  not  yet.  Two 
more  stocks  failed  on  account  of  insufficient 
numbers,  in  fact  one  colony  hadn't  "  ary  num- 
bers" at  all  when  we  found  'em,  but  the  combs 
indicated  they  had   dwindled   down    to  a  very 
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small  compass  indeed  before   they   left  "tee- 
totally." 
All  we  can  do  now  is  too  keep  saying  over 

to  ourself  "  we'll  show  folks  how  we  can  build 
up  bees  if  we  can't  winter  them." 

March  V&th— No  more  mortality,  but  we  find 
a  Queenless  colony  on  which  to  practice  our 
teachings.  Have  just  made  a  feeding  house  or 
shed.  The  north  and  east  sides  are  closed  and 
south  and  west  open,  the  roof  slants  to  the 
south,  leaving  the  eaves  whieh  project  over 
the  floor  considerably,  just  high  enough  to 
walk  under. 

The  meal  is  distributed  on  the  floor,  which 
slants  slightlv  to  the  south,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  sun's'rays  strike  it  almost  perpendic- 
ularly, some  portion  of  it  during  the  entire 

day.  ,      ...      ... 

The  bees  have  been  at  work  all  day  in  it, 
although  much  of  the  time  they  flitted  there 
and  ba'ck  during  quite  a  drizzling  rain ;  they 
also  worked  there  briskly,  in  the  direct  rays  of 
the  declining  sun  long  after  they  had  ceased 
flying  elsewhere.  Floor  is  6  x  12  feet  (longest 
east  and  west)  and  roof  is  enough  larger  to 
protect  it  from  ordinary  showers. 

'Tis  in  the  north-east  corner  of  our  inclosure, 
and  the  tight  board  fences  8  ft  high,  keep  off 
cold  winds  quite  satisfactorily. 

March  20th— An  amusing  phenomena.  The 
day  beins;  too  cool  for  bees  to  fly  ordinarily, 
they  kept  at  the  entrance  of  their  hives  until 
the'  sun  came  out  between  the  clouds,  when 
they  went  for  the  feeding  house  with  a  rush  ; 
to  return  almost  as  quickly  if  the  sun  chanced 
to  cease  shining.  At  about  2  o'clock  the  effect 
was  novel  and  striking,  when  all  had  been 
silent,  after  about  2  minutes  sun-shine,  we 
would  have  a  sweep,  and  rush,  to  be  followed 
by  a  small  "roar"  of  happy  industry.  The 
feeding  house  being  warmed  only  by  the  sun, 
was  deserted  as  soon  as  it  ceased  lending  it's 
rays.  As  an  experiment  we  presented  tb/m 
with  little  heaps  of  wheat  flour,  com  meal, 
ground  chess,  rye  aud  oats,  and  lastly  dry 
sugar.  All  of  the  grains  were  dabbled  at, 
generally  new  comers,  but  all  ■  soon  set- 
Tied  clown  to  a  decided  preference  for  the  rye 
and  out  meal.  A  few  tasted  the  sugar  but 
seemingly  concluded  the  meal  was  of  much 
the  most  importance.  ^^^ 
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Fbiexp  Gallup  says  in  A.  B.  J.  "Our  theory  is, 
that  bees  kept  perfectly  dry,  discharge  the  excre- 
mental  portions  of  their  food  in  small  and  perfectly 
tlry  pellets"  etc.,  now  we  protest  against  this  on  the 
ground  that  it's  Quinby's  "theory,"  and  that  he 
should  be  left  entirely  in  undisturbed  possession  of  it. 
After  having  given  it  publicity  at  length,  in  so  many 
periodicals  it  seems  rather  hard  to  have  some  other 
writer  claim  it  now;  the  more  so,  as  we  think  it  can 
easily  be  shown  to  be  an  error  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  Q.  should  remember  that  bees  are  constantly 
cutting  away  the  combs,  or  gnawing  them  down  in 
places,  whether  they  have  capped  honey  or  not.  The 
old  brood  combs  containing  cocoons  are  cut  and 
dropped  down  along  with  the  cappings,  which  are  of 
a  different  color,  as  arc  pieces  of  different  combs; 
this  is  all  we  find  on  the  bottom-boards  of  our  hives. 
ami  we  have  examined  a  great  many.  Like  the  asser- 
tion that  the  extractor  killed  the  brood,  this  is  a 
question  needing  no  argument,  for  every  bee-keeper 
can  easily  see  for  himself.  It  you  wish  to  lie  sure, 
get  a  magnifier  of  moderate  power,  and  also  throw 
some  hi  hot  water  as  Mr.  Q.  advises,  until  the  wax 
separates  from  the  cocoone  and  propolis. 


B.  K.  M.  came  to  hand  March  6th,  A.  B.  J.  on  the 
7th,  N.  B.  J.  23d,  and  World,  on  the  25th. 

Lest  it  might  escape  your  notice,  we  would  remark 
that  we  are  a  little  larger  this  month. 

Mk,  Ct'KKT  writes:  "The  bees  in  the  hot-bed  must 
have  ample  ventilation,''  but  we  have  found  no  trouble 
as  yet  when  covered  with  a  quilt. 

Among  our  subscribers  we  find  a  George  Bee, 
And  what  is  still  more  funny, 
Another  hailing  from  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Rejoices  as,  Riley  Honey. 

AVE  wonder  if  the  following  from  Josh  Billings, 
won't  apply  to  bee-keeping:  "You'd  better  not  know 
so  much  than  to  know  so  many  things  that  a'n't  so. 

Clubbing  rates  will  be  the  same  as  given  last  month 
with  the  exception  ot  the  B.  K.  M.  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  1.25,  consequently  price  will  be  with  Glean- 
ings 1.75  instead  of  1.50,  and  14.25  for  all  four. 

Mk.  Quinby  gives  full  directions  for  making  his  hive 
in  Country  Gentleman  of  March  19th.  The  article  cer- 
tainly merits  the  thanks  of  the  bee-keeping  communi- 
ty, for  it  is  a  well  directed  effort  toward  enabling  those 
who  wish,  to  make  their  own  hives. 

In  Rural  2V.  1'.  for  March  21st,  we  find  excellent  re- 
ply to  Prof.  Riley,  on  Bees  and  Fruit.  The  writer  cov- 
ers the  whole  ground  we  believe,  unless  it  be  that  he 
omitted  to  consider  the  moral  effect  i,t  might  have  on  a 
community,  if  the  plan  of  poisoning,  were  adopted 
whenever  a  neighbor's  stock  became  annoying. 
»    • — • ■ 

In  describing  the  Buzz-saw  last  month  an  error  oc- 
curs in  the  positions.  When  the  operator  stands  at 
the  end  of  the  table,  the  balance  wheel  should  come 
at  his  right  hand ;  the  saw  just  before  him ;  the  sliding 
figure  -t  shaped  piece,  at  his  left,  with  the  square  bar 
nearest,  and  the  diagonal,  farthest  from  him.  Also 
the  "parallel  bar"  seen  hinged  to  the  back  of  the  table 
in  tig.  4,  must  be  on  the  right,  directly  over  the  balance. 


As  ours  is  somewhat  an  experimental  Apiary,  and 
our  time  necessarily  much  occupied  with  this  "grow- 
ing child."  (Gleanings)  we  fear  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  furnish  either  Queens  or  bees  before  July,  more 
than  we  have  already  orders  for.  Messrs  Shaw  &  Son, 
Daniels,  and  Dean,  are  making  preparations  to  rear 
them  largely,  and  can  probably  furnish  better  stock 
than  ours  also  ;  we  would  therefore  advise  that  orders 
for  early  Queens  be  sent  them. 

■»   ♦    • 

on:  readers  will  notice  that  we  are  now  using  the 
mailing  machinery,  and  if  the  date  after  the  name  is 
not  found  to  indicate  the  time  at  which  their  sub- 
scription should  expire,  we  hope  they  will  advise  us 
at  once.    A  small  3,  before  the  word  Jan.,  indicates 
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they  have  had  Vol.  1.,  also;  ami  if  fig.  7,  precedes 
the  3,  it  means  they  have  both  the  Photo.,  and  Vol.  1., 
in  order  that  we  may  know  in  answering  any  inqui- 
ries a  subscriber  may  make,  what  he  has  at  hand  to 
•enable  us  to  make  our  answers  fully  understood,  with 
out  going  to  too  great  length  in  writing  him. 


'Tis  no  very  difficult  matter  to  make  any  of  the 
bives  you  may  have  in  use,  over  into  the  New  Idea 
plan.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  remove  one  side 
from  two  of  them  and  fasten  them  together  side  by 
side.  The  covers  and  bottom-boards  can  be  united 
weather  proof  by  the  strips  of  tin  mentioned  on  page 
.S9.  Make  the  joints  air-tight,  and  then  make  them 
look  as  well  as  you  can  with  paint.  Although,  'tis 
true,  new  hives  just  as  we  want  them  are  rather 
nicer,  yet  many  feel  as  if  they  cannot  aflbrd  to  throw 
•si  way  their  old  ones,  and  wc  must  avoid  paying  cash 
out,  certainly,  if  we  are  .going  to  make  the  business 
self  sustaining. 


Evert  day  brings  reports  from  different  localties, 
of  successful  wintering;  those  wintering  in  doors  and 
out,  on  sugar  syrup  and  natural  stores,  with  old  bees 
or  young,  upward  ventilation  and  lower,  and  even 
with  stores  entirely  unsealed,  both  of  honey  and  syrup, 
in  fact  under  almost  all  circumstances,  seem  alike 
to  have  been  successful.  Can  we  not  all  join  togeth- 
er in  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  thankfulness,  without 
stopping  to  quarrel  over  who  was  right  and  who  was 
wrong.  One  friends  who  feel  inclined  to  be  so  very 
sure  they  have  found  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  should 
remember  that  where  all  have  succeeded,  nothing  is 
proved.  [Since  the  above  was  written  a  Jew  losses 
have  been  reported.] 


"Wur,  Mrs.  Tupper!"  Is  it  possible  your  bees 
«teo  object  to  using  combs  transferred  in  a  different 
position  from  the  one  in  which  they  were  built? 

We  have  for  years  used  the  combs  cut  from  tall  box 
hives,  turned  down  horizontally,  and  transferred  at 
one  time  the  combs  from  30  American  hives  to  the  L,. 
lrames,  turning  a  half  of  every  comb.  We  have  many 
times  also  for  experiment  turned  deep  store  combs 
upside  down,  and  they  tilled  them  with  honey  right 
speedily. 

Again,  our  Iicvolvable  and  Reversible  friend  Price, 
lias  a  hive  that  admits  of  being  revolved  every  few 
days  to  make  the  bees  labor  more  industriously. 

We  haven't  heard  from  him  at  all  since  his  contro- 
versy with  Dadant.    Where  are  you  friend  P.  ? 


It's  a  funny  way,  some  people  have  of  abusing 
{mother  in  print,  and  then  apologizing  by  letter.  It 
certainly  makes  it  all  square,  and  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, besides  being  soothing  to  the  feelings. 

It  often  reminds  us  of  the  woman  of  Irish  birth, 
who  after  having  sold  a  heavy  silver  watch  case  to  a 
Jeweler,  and  got  the  money  carefully  knotted  in  a 
corner  other  handkerchief,  remarked  exultingly, 

"  And  it  was  my  Jemmj  as  stole  the  watch  from 
one  of  the  'b'yes'  at  school,  he  did." 

"  Stole  it  did  you  say  ?  "  replied  the  alarmed  Jewel- 
er, extending  the  watch  back  toward  her. 

"Ah,  faith  and  bejabers  and  didn't  I  larrup  him 
well  for  it?  It's  all  right."  And  off  she  marched 
triumphantly,  leaving  the  Jeweler  to  moralize  on  her 
«  ay  of  easing  ones  conscience. 


We  shall  really  be  obliged  to  state  for  the  benefit  of 
a  thoughtless  few,  that  our  large  supply  of  the  differ- 
ent No's  of  Vol.  l,  cost  us  considerable  money,  and  we 
cannot  give  them  to  those  who  did  not  subscribe  for 


them.  We  value  complimentary  letters  where  we 
think  them  sincere,  but  when  they  wind  up  with  a 
request  for  something  of  which  they  have  omitted  the 
necessary  remuneration  for  the  cost  of  getting  up, 
we  have  a  kind  of  feeling  that  we  would  regard  the 
enclosure  of  the  modest  little  sum  of  75c.  as  the  high 
est  compliment  that  can  possibly  be  paid  Gleanings. 
We  l-eally  shall  have  to  make  it  something  this  way: 
.Sample  numbers,  our  choice,  tree ;  your  choice  10c. 
each. 

Of  course  we  shall  always  think  it  a  pleasure  to 
furnish  our  regtdar  sitbsem'bers  with  missing  No's,  or 
to  replace  any  they  may  have  loaned  or  soiled  in  pro* 
curing  subscriptions,  ,/W'e  of  charge. 


MR.  Moon  takes  nearly  a  page  to  show  that  we  pro* 
nounced  the  introduction  of  virgin  Queens  risky,  but 
afterward  discovered  it  to  be  much  easier  than  the  in- 
troduction of  fertile  Queens.  Mr.  M.  also  states  that  it 
was  well  known  before,  which  we  are  very  happy  to 
hear,  for  he  certainly  has  faith  then  in  a  matter  we  ex- 
pect to  have  stubbornly  contested.  For  instance :  In 
.B.  K.  31.  for  March,  Mr.  King  replies  to  a  correspond- 
ent who  asks  if  t'will  do  to  introduce  Queens  as  soon  as 
hatched,  in  the  following  prompt  and  ready  manner: 
"No.  Bees  are  more  inclined  to  kill  unfertile  Queens" 
Now  friend  M.  you  will  do  us  quite  a  lavor  if  you 
will  show  Mr.  K.  his  error. 
"Our  Discovery."  Well  'twas  substantially  this  : 
A  Queen  newly  hatched  will  treat  the  first  bees  she 
meets  as  if  they  were  of  her  own  family,  and  they  in 
turn  either  pay  no  attention  to  her,  or  treat  her  kindly ; 
but  if  she  has  been  with  the  bees  of  any  particular  hive 
long  enough  to  get  acquainted  (even  for  one  hotir)  she 
will  act  as  an  intruder  among  any  other  bees,  and  will 
be  liable  to  be  stung.  Had  Mr.  M.  been  over  our  ex- 
periments detailed  in  Vol.  1,  he  might  not  have  misun- 
derstood our  remarks.  We  would  like  to  add  that  the 
World  is  improving,  but  we  find  seventeen  distinct  er- 
rors in  spelling,  punctuation  etc.,  in  the  editorial  re- 
ferred to.  Mr.  M.  may  be  an  excellent  practical  Api- 
arist, nevertheless. 


Every  good  housewife,  is  supposed  to  know 
how  to  serve  up  honey  for  food  without  any 
instruction,  and  all  are  familiar  with  its  fit- 
ness for  warm  biscuit,  or  hot  buckwheat  cakes, 
but  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  a  dish,  in  our  opin- 
ion far  superior  to  either,  and  certainly  more 
wholesome.  Get  some  clean  nice  wheat,  the 
best  you  can  find,  have  it  ground  so  coarsely 
that  the  grains  are  just  broken,  in  fact  we  call 
it  "cracked  wheat"  ;  a  common  coffee  mill  set 
very  coarsely  will  grind  a  sample  for  you  to 
try,  but  in  our  family  nothing  short  of  that 
"  everlasting  windmill  "  could  begin  to  supply 
the  demand.  Boil  it  thoroughly  with  just 
enough  water  to  allow  it  to  turn  out  of  a  dish 
WThen  cold,  like  jelly.  To  serve,  cut  it  in  slices 
and  warm  it  in  the  oven  until  it  will  melt  but- 
ter nicely,  pour  on  plenty  of  clover  honey  and 
we  leave  the  matter  wdth  you,  we  are  done. 

Yet  stay  !  It  only  costs  per  lb,  just  one  half 
the  price  of  wheat  flour,  and  if  you  wish  to 
"  hold  out"  till  noon  on  a  heavy  day's  work 
that  must  be  done  before  that  time,  try  it. 

I  have  250  lbs  comb  honey,  mostly  basswood— want 
25c.  for  it,  here.  J.  F.  Temple,  Kidgeway,  Mich. 

I  have  about  1400  lbs  ext'd  honey,  from  golden  rod' 
buckwheat  and  boneset;  I  am  offered  13c.  but  want  15* 

Feb.  24th  1874.        James  Heddon,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 
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DEPOSITORY  OF 
BLASTED   BOPIB] 

Or  Letters  From  those  ivlio  have  made  Bee 
CHiIture  a  Failure. 

f]  O  the  Editor  of  Gleanings  :— We  have  lost  15 
"  colonies  out  of  57,  and  what  is  more,  several  oth- 
— I    ers  are  so  weak  in  bees,  we  fear  we  shall  lose 
more.    Can  you  give  us  any  advice  ? 
From  your  old  friend,  Novice.    Medina,  Mar.  '24, 1*74. 
Yes.     Stop   trying  to  teach  others  how  to 
winter  bees,  until  you  can  winter  your  own  wit/t- 
o at  loss  ;  meanwhile  listen  to  those  who  do  do  it. 

I  put  into  winter  quarters  4.'!  colonies,  took  out  27 
alive,  probably  will  not  get  over  20  through  till  fruit 
blossoms  appear.  Father  put  in  38  colonies  and  took 
out  5  alive.  In  every  case  without  an  exception  those 
that  are  alive,  are  those  that  were  strong  in  the  fall. 
Probable  cause  of  their  death  was  dividing  and  subdi- 
viding to  raise  Queens  last  season.  Now  sir  if  I  don't 
have  strong  swarms  after  this,  I  am  mistaken. 

We  have  just  got  our  high  board  fence  done  around 
them,  and  think  it  will  be  a  great  help.  lam  not  at 
all  discouraged  yet,  but,  sometimes  get  a  little  blue 
over  it. 

Father  and  I  will  have  40  to  50  swarms  to  commence 
with;  he  has  purchased  12  swarms  to-dav  and  will 
get  more.  1  never  saw  bees  carry  in  rye  meal  as  fast 
as  they  have  in  the  last  fewr  days,  "little  and  big 
swarms,  and  the  Queens  are  doing  their  best;  no  de- 
serting yet.  It  hemp  will  supply  bees  with  pollen  we 
shall  raise  it.    Just  got  some  seed  to  sow. 

Chatham  Center,  O.  March  19,  1874.  F.  R.  Shaw, 
That's  the  tune  to  wind  up  with,  friend  S. 
If  some  of  our  "hopes"  are  "blasted,"  we  ain't 
"  licked"  by  considerable.  It  may  be  well  to  state 
that  both  S.,  and  ourselves  used  stoves  in  our 
bee  houses  when  the  weather  was  quite  cold, 
while  the  rest  of  our  Medina  bee-keeper's  used 
none  :  we  are  the  only  losers ;  Dean,  Blake- 
slee,  Shane,  Daniels,  and  Parsons,  have  all 
done  well,  the  two  former  losing  none.  If  our 
"tinkering"  with  stoves  shall  prove  a  warn- 
ing to  others,  we  don't  know  but  we  "feel 
happy"  after  all. 

I'KOBLEJTI  SO. 


HT'S  been  a  long  while  coming  but  here  it  is ; 
;  we  wish  our  readers  to  get  at  it,  just  as  we 
did.  We  wish  friend  P.  lived  near  us  that  we 
might  compare  notes  with  him  as  we  are 
almost  "in  the  same  boat;"  besides  we  really 
have  much  sympathy  and  respect  for  all  hott- 
est preachers,  but  not  for  the  class  who 
put  Rev.  before  their  names  simply  for  a  lever 
to  help  them  sell  goods,  as  one  of  their  number 
once  expressed  it ;  but  our  friend  has  the  floor ; 
we're  rather  backward — never  "talk"  much. 

MR.  NOVICE.  Dear  Sir : — 1  wish  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions.  Four  years  ago  1  commenced  bee-keeping. 
First  year  increased  from  12  to  20  swarms,  lost  all  but 
one  first  winter— dysentery.  Made  of  that  one  left, 
and  one  more  bought  in  spring,  8.  Sold  the  8  in  fall 
because  had  to  move,  (am  an  itinerant  Preacher.)  I 
now  have  only  2  swarms,  wish  to  build  up  an  Apiary 
of  50  to  100.  1  would  build  up  to  that,  this  summer 
and  sell  %  of  them  in  fall  if  1  could,  as  bees  are  nearly 
all  dead  around  here  and  would  sell  well,  1  think. 

Now  how  shall  1  do?  Shall  I  use  lull  swarms,  or 
Nuclei?  or  shall  I  use  both?  I  suppose  I  should  use 
some  full  swarms  but  what 'proportions  f 

And  :n<jw  comes  the  Problem  past. 

Will  it  pay  to  use  syrup  to  make  combs  when  there 
is  no  pasturage?   or  will  it  be  cheaper  to  buy  combs? 

I  am  located  IX  miles  from  a  Basswood  grove. 
Would  bees  do  well  that  distance?  or  would  it  not  be 
better  to  move  a  lew  of  the  strongest  swarms  to  the 
edge  of  the  grove  during  the  Basswood  >  ield  ? 

How  would  it  do  as  the  Basswood  harvest  com- 
mences, to  strengthen  some  few  of  the  strongest 
swarms  in  two  story  hives,  or  long  Gallup  hives,  and 
take  them  to  the  grove  dining  the  harvest  and  ex- 
tract as  often  as  possible?  z.  D.  Paddock, 

Light  House,  Ills.  March  13th,  1874. 


Since  our  losses  we  are  getting  afraid  to 
advise,  but  will  hazard  this  much:  f  We  would 
use  only  full  strong  stocks,  and  do  all  our 
dividing  by  taking  a  full  comb  from  each  ami 
making  a  strong  stock  at  once;  then  when 
you  are  compelled  to  stop  on  account  of  win- 
ter, you  are  all  right. 

From  the  experiments  we  made  in  artificial 
comb  built  on  foundations,  we  think  nice 
combs  can  be  made  by  feeding  sugar,  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  bought,  see  page  4.  A  very 
little  feeding  will  keep  comb  building  going 
on,  in  warm  weather. 

In  regard  to  the  Basswood  grove ;  Italians 
will  work  very  well  1}.2  miles.  We  should 
say,  take  all  or  none,  and  be  constantly  with 
them  wherever  they  are. 


HOW  TO   tIAKI    A  WAX  EXTRACTOR. 

fjAKE  this  paper  to  your  tin-smith.  Tell 
him  to  make  a  bottomless  tin  dish,  (with 
a  close  fitting  cover,)  about  9}.2  inches  high  by 
121;,  in  diameter,  as  seen  at  A." 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  bottom  td^v  has 
a  rim  attached,  tapering  inward,  this  is  to  be 
made  just  right  to  lit  inside  of  a  common  tin 
pan,  which  we  use  to  generate  the  steam. 
B,  B,  is  a  plain  basket  or  can,  made  of  coarse 
perforated  tin  ;  it  has  strait  sides  and  bottom, 
and  joints  are  simply  lapped  and  soldered; 
size  is  8I-4  high,  by  lCb)4  in  diameter,  this  is  to 
hold  the  comb  or  cappings.  Now.  if  this  were 
simply  suspended  inside  of  A,  the  wax  when 
melted  would  run  down  into  our  tin  pan  boil- 
er. To  prevent  this  we  have  a  tin  plate  C, 
11%  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  rim  l}a  high 
around  the  edge,  held  permanently  by  three 
supports  soldered  from  it  to  the  outer  case  A, 
(besides  spout  D,)  so  as  to  hold  it  sufficiently 
on  an  incline  to  allow  the  wax  to  run  out  of 
the  spout  D.  Now  when  we  have  three  sup- 
ports fixed  in  this  pan  in  such  a  way  as  to 
hold  our  comb  basket  B,  B,  in  a  level  position, 
and  exactly  in  the  middle  of  A,  (the  back  edge 
E,  nearly  touching  the  bottom  of  the  pan  C,) 
it  is  done.  The  spout  D,  only  projects  about 
l'.j  inches,  but  another  one  about  0  inches 
long  is  made  to  slip  over  this,  to  carry  the  wax 
oil'  from  the  stove  into  a  proper  receptacle. 

The  whole  arrangement  is  to  be  kept  in  the 
honey  house  set  over  a  common  tin  pan  as 
mentioned,  and  the  cappings,  waste  bits  of 
comb  etc.,  are  thrown  into  it  as  they  accumu- 
late. The  short  tube  D,  must  be  kept  tightly 
corked  to  keep  out  bees,  and  to  keep  in  the 
honey.  When  the  comb  case  gets  full,  lift  it 
off  the  pan  containing  the  honey  that  has 
drained  out,  and  set  it  over  a  similar  one  con- 
taining; boiling  water  on  the  stove. 

By  having  them  made  at  home  you  save 
freight,  but  if  your  tinner  can't  make  them  for 
$3.00  tell  him  we  will.  P.  G.  says  they  should 
have  "ears"  to  lift  them  by. 
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A  SHORT  CHAPTER  ON  POULTRY, 

AVitn  a.  moral  that  may  liave  a  bearing  on 

Bee  Culture. 


J^NCE  upon  a  time  a  lad   "got  up  to  the 


head"  in  his  spelling  class,  and  what  is 
more  he  did  the  same  thing,  not  only  once  but 
several  times,  until  he  eventually  secured  a 
silver  quarter  of  a  dollar,  awarded  as  a  medal 
the  last  day  of  school,  to  the  one  who  should 
have  earned  the  most  head  marks.  On  his 
way  home  on  that  eventful  day,  he  mused 
somewhat  in  this  wayi  "spelling  I  have  con- 
quered, or  at  least  pretty  nearly,  (remember  he 
was  of  only  about  a  dozen  summers,)  and  now 
what  is  to  be  "licked"  next,  and  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  silver  quarter  V"  If  we  follow 
hi  in  a  little,  we  may  discover  his  project  for 
solving  the  two  problems  at  once. 

That  same  afternoon  after  having  obtained 
the  maternal  sanction  of  his  plan  he  trudged 
off  21^' miles  to  "Grandfathers;"  and  "Grand- 
mother" being  absent  the  following  colloqu}^ 
occurred : 

"Well,  what's  broke  now?"  queried  Grand- 
father who  sat  by  the  fire  in  the  old  "cellar 
kitchen." 

"  Nothing's  broke,  but  I  want  to  buy  two 
hens." 

"Want  to  buy  two  hens?  what  for,  where  is 
your  money  ?" 

A  display  of  the  quarter,  and  a  relation  of 
how  he  came  by  it,  seemed  satisfactory,  and 
then  came  the  query  : 
"But  don't  you  want  a  rooster  too  ? " 
"  No,  they  don't  lay  eggs." 
"You  are   ouly   intent   on   making   money 
then?" 

"Yes;  if  they  lay  eggs  enough  to  buy  more 
hens,  I  shall  probably  get  a  rooster  too,  but 
just  now  I  only  want  what  the  quarter  will 
pay  for." 

"You  would  not  take  a  rooster  then  as  a 
gift?" 
"  I  had  rather  not." 

A  bargain  was  soon  made,  after  the  above 
preliminaries,  but  ive  must  digress  a  little  here 
to  explain  that  beside  the  fire  place  in  this  old 
cellar  kitchen  a  brick  oven  had  been  built  in 
the  wall,  and  Grandmother  had  so  far  domes- 
ticated two  large  cream  colored  "biddies,"  that 
they  had  for  some  time  been  in  the  habit  of 
laying  great  white  eggs  in  this  same  oven ; 
after  which  feat  they  modestly  betook  them- 
selves out  doors  with  the  rest  of  the  fowls ; 
but  it  always  seemed  that  these  two  hens  had 
a  kind  of  a  way  of  looking  up  at  a  body  as  if 
they  knew  something  that  other  folks  didn't; 
they  only  approached  their  novel  nest  when 
Grandmothers  back  Avas  turned,  and  rarely  if 
ever  intruded  in  the  house  at  other  times. 

Now  regardless  of  the  "great  store"  she  "set" 
by  these  two,  Grandfather  picked  them  up 
probably  because  it  was  less  trouble,  and  our 
hero  of  the  spelling  book  was  traveling  home 
happy,  with  a  hen  under  either  arm.  To  con- 
fess the  truth  we  fear  his  enthusiasm  teas 
somewhat  abated  before  he  reached  home,  and 
his  musings  as  to  whether  these  two  hens  were 
not  unusually  large,  were  once  brought  to  a 
dangerous  crisis  by  his  slipping  down  on  a 
steep  rough  gravelly  bank  when  near  home. 
Twouldu't  do  to  let  the  fowls  <ro  after  all  this 


trouble,  and  so  he  "  held  till  'em,"  but  to  judge 
by  the  twist  of  his  mouth  at  this  time,  we 
should  think  those  gravel  stones  were  prob- 
ably quite  harrassing. 

The  fowls  were  duly  housed  an  1  cared  for, 
and  many  a  happy  hour  was  spent  in  devising 
improvements,  by  way  of  giving  them  a  wider 
range  without  any  excessive  cash  outlay;  fur- 
nishing them  a  better  variety  of  eg\s  producing 
food,  studying  all  the  agricultural  papers  had 
to  say  on  poultry  keeping  etc.,  etc.  Bye  and 
bye,  a  Poland  hen  with  a  brood  of  14,  comical 
top-knotted  chicks  was  added ;  they  wero  pur- 
chased for  a  small  sum,  of  a  neighbor  who  had 
become  tired  of  their  mischievous  propensities. 
Regular  accounts  were  kept  and  the  "  hen 
business,"  as  his  sister  termed  his  hobby, 
really  paid  <,  not  much  it  is  true,  but  when  the 
young  Poland  pullets  began  to  lay  in  Feb.  and 
eggs  were  eighteen  cents  a  dozen,  our  young 
friend  felt  as  happy  as  the  proprieter  of  a 
small  Gold  mine. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  "  pint"  as  Major 
General  Jack  Downing  used  to  say,  and  in 
fact  we  should  not  have  written  so  much  on 
Poultry  for  a  Bee  Journal  had  it  not  been  for 
this  same  "  pint." 

This  same  poultry  house  and  yard,  built  of 
old  rotten  boards,  refuse  lath,  and  all  sorts  of 
odds  and  ends,  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
horse  barn;  the  family  poultry  house,  a  com- 
paratively large  and  expensive  affair  being 
directly  east  of  it ;  with  the  manure  from  the 
stable  bounding  the  west,  which  in  fact  before 
spring,  came  very  near  covering  the  whole 
structure  entire,  do  you  wonder  those  hens 
laid  eggs?  On  the  ground  of  economy  the 
roof  was  entirely  open  on  the  south  side,  so 
the  sun  shone  directly  on  their  scratching 
ground,  and  some  tempting  nests  were  formed 
by  bedding  boxes  back  under  the  manure  with 
entrance  partially  obscured  by  straw.  Of 
course  eggs  never  froze  in  them,  and  in  fact 
the  back  part  of  their  domicil  was  quite  a 
warm  retreat  during  the  coldest  days.  Con- 
siderable of  this  coarse  stable  manure  was 
scratched  through  the  loose  structure,  and  to 
furnish  them  employment  their  grain  was 
buried  in  this,  which  kept  them  scratching  the 
material  over  and  over  until  it  was  like  saw- 
dust, thereby  keeping  the  ground  under  their 
roosts  always  clean  and  wholesome,  on  the 
plan  given  by  Mr.  Stoddard  in  the  Egg  Farm 
papers  in  American  Agriculturist. 

In  this  case  it  seems  a  condition  was  secured 
free  from  frost,  wind,  rain  and  snow ;  yet  ad- 
mitting sunshine  during  the  middle  of  the  day 
all  winter  long.  Is  any  thing  else  needed  for 
the  successful  wintering  of  bees  ? 

After  enlarging  the  "  hen  business"  and  try- 
ing it  away  from  the  barn  and  manure  heaps, 
it  did  not  pay  as  well,  yet  the  real  cause,  prob- 
ably, of  the  difference  in  results  was  not 
thought  of  at  the  time. 

P.  S. — "  Grandmother"  was  very  much  in- 
clined to  be  vexed  at  the  loss  of  hei  "pet  bid- 
dies," yet  under  the  circumstances,  and  in 
consideration  of  their  being  in  the  hands  of 
her  favorite  grandson  Novice  she  at  last  be- 
came reconciled. 

Also,  we  omitted  to  state  in  the  proper  place, 
that  Father's  larger  number  of  fowls  in  their 
large  poultry  house,  with  24  elaborate  nests, 
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gave  but  very  few  egajs  compared  with  ours, 
and  they  almost  invariably  froze,  as  did  the 
combs  and  feet  of  the  fowls,  besides. 


H 11 .111 1> u |g  w  si ii d  N  >v in clleiM 

l*ei*talnlng:  to  Hoe  Culture. 


[We  respectfully  solicit  the  aid  of  onr  friends  in 
conducting  this  department,  ami  would  consider  it 
a  favor  to  have  them  send  us  all  circulars  that  have 
a  deceptive  appearance.  The  greatest  care  will  be  at 
all  times  maintained  to  prevent  injustice  being  done 
;  ny  one.] 


1 


ton  has  been  offering  her  $15.00  Controla- 
bie  hive  for  seven  dollars,  but  the  magnificent 
offer  was  only  to  remain  open  until  Feb.  24th, 
and  we  didn't  get  the  circular  until  March. 
After  above  date,  price  is  positively  be  as 
heretofore  $15.00.  This  hive  is  not  patented ; 
oh  no  !  but  if  $7.00  gives  a  profit  we  yankees 
would  like  to  know — There  !  we  wonder  if  the 
§10.00  Honey  receipt  isn't  offered  for  less  than 
half  of  its  value  too,/w  a  very  few  days. 


Very  few  patent  hive  circulars  have  come  in 
of  late,  yet  there  are  other  swindles  in  the  bee 
business  that  need  ventilating.  Foremost 
among  them  comes  our  Queen-rearing  friend 
of  Keliey's  Island,  who  writes  letters  using  the 
terms  "  thee"  and  "  thou,"  we're  sure  we  don't 
know  for  what  reason,  for  he  can't  be  a  Quaker. 
They  wouldn't  advertise  as  he  has  done,  at 
extra  prices,  and  then  send  those  reared  else- 
where. A  gentleman  who  will  come  forward 
if  need  be,  tells  us  there  was  not  a  single  Queen 
reared  for  sale  on  the  Island  last  season,  and 
that  our  "  thee"  and  "  thou"  friend  did  nut 
reside  there.  Worse  than  all,  the  real  genuine 
Foul  Brood,  is  raging  there  badly,  and  lie  was 
informed,  they  had  been  unable  to  stop  it, 
even  though  they  had  tried  burning,  burying, 
and  all  prescribed  remedies.  As  there  are  but 
few  colonies  there,  could  not  our  Ohio  Bee 
Keepers  afford  to  buy  them,  and  have  them 
entirely  destroyed  until  such  a  time  as  the 
Island  shall  have  become  free  from  contagion. 
Those  who  have  had  experience  can  tell  that 
the  disease  is  no  trifling  matter. 

Would  it  not  be  better  in  shipping  Queens, 
to  use  only  sugar  or  candy,  and  to  destroy  all 
combs  received  with  them.  It  realty  seems  no 
more  than  just  that  every  locality  where  the 
disease  has  prevailed  should  be  given  publicity, 
even  should  it  occasionally  result  in  pecuniary 
loss  to  single  individuals. 

If  any  facts  can  be  brought  to  show  we  are 
in  error  in  regard  to  the  Island,  we  shall  be 
most  happy  to  publish  them. 


Another  class  of  evils  cries  out  for  a  remedy  ; 
the  following  extract  will  illustrate  it.  We 
stand  ready  to  furnish  all  names  when  neces- 
sary. 

DEAR  NOVICE:— I  am  much  obliged   to  you  for 

your  service  in  the  matter  between  me  and— .     I 

shall  write  for  him  to  return  the  money  and  should  he 
do  so,  you  may  withhold  the  complimentary  notice  1 
sent  you,  as  I  should  dislike  to  do  any  body  an  injus- 
tice, and  am  willing  in  give  him  tlie  benefit  of  his 
ezplanations,  though  its  hard  for  me  to  believe. 

\l"i;ii  the  same  time  (1872)  I  sent  the  money  to , 

I  also   sent    (830.)    to- for  two  Imported  Italian 

Queen  Bees,  I  still  hold  their  acknowledgement  of  the 


receipt  of  the  money,  but  the  Queens  have  not  come: 
to  hand,  nor  have  they  returned  the  money;  they 
wrote  me  once  that  they  would  send  me  some  of  their 
wares,  or  any  thing  else  they  had  to  sell,  but  I  do  not 
want  their  wares,  nor  the  bees  now,  as  I  have  ree'd 
Queens  from  other  parties.  I  have  so  informed  them™ 
but  the  money  is  not  forthcoming.  Money  is  as  scarce- 
as  "hens  teeth"  down  here,  the  use  of  the  $30.  would 
have  been  worth  $5.00  to  me  for  the  time  they  have 
had  it.  J.  P.  Parker, 

Alamo,  Tenn.  March  5th,  1874. 

The  remedy  we  should  suggest  for  such 
cases  would  be  to  sen  1  directions  with  the 
order  to  have  the  money  returned  unless  the 
order  could  be  filled  inside  of  10,  80,  or  90  days 
as  the  case  mijjht  require.  Parties  who  can- 
not comply  with  such  a  simple  request  are  not 
deserving  of  patronage,  and  should  be  held  up 
publicly  to  warn  our  friends  and  neighbors. 

^©^■■CMrFlto  Inc o .ii  i» si  «*•  i n jg * 

AST  season  was  a  splendid  honey  season  here, 
I  One  Italian  stock  gained  (i  lbs.  in  a  day,  and 
]  built  the  comb.  A  new  Italian  swarm  came  out 
June  9th,  and  filled  9  frames  of  comb,  each  frame 
10x14  outside  measurement,  and 35  lbs.  surplus;  the 
surplus  was  removed  and  the  rest  left  lor  winter,  ami 
they  are  ail  right  to-day;  the  35  lbs.  were  all  sold  at 
(;o  cts.  a  lb.,  giving  me  cash  money  $21.00,  how  is  that 
for  Italians  ? 
Limeport,  Pa.  Tiios.  F.  Wiltman- 


FRIEND  NOVICE  :— My  Bees  (35  colonies)  have  all 
wintered  all  O.  lv.,  10  on  pure  loaf  sugar.  Kept  in 
house  built  on  same  principle  as  yours.  Think;  the 
sugared  ones,  the  most  dormant.  All  had  a  good  fly 
on  March  2nd.  Hard  work  to  wake  up  the  Italians, 
particularly  those  we  fed  on  "sugar  syrup."  All  the 
blacks  1  have  (5  colonies)  were  quite  uneasy  and  hives 
slightly  soiled,  but  colonies  strong.  I  now" think  that 
a  warm  house,  (not  below  40  °  F.)  "Sugar  syrup,"  and 
Italian  Bees,  combined,  make  wintering  a  certainty. 
Raised  over  $800.  worth  of  honey  from  10  colonies, 
last  season,  and  expect  to  till  the  cellar,  the  coming 
year.  Don't  much  expect  to  revolve  quite  so  much 
can,  the  coming  season   as  we  did  last. 

1  think  the  cause  of  my  success  is,  that  I  made  api- 
culture a  specialty.  Do  not  think  tanners  should 
keep  bees,  any  more  than  run  a  carpenter's  shop,  or 
saw-mill.  For  a  good  job,  one  iron  in  the  fire  at 
a  time.  JamesHeudo.n. 

DoWagiac,  Mich.  March  13th,  1874. 

Now  friend  H.  you  have  certainly  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  in  one  thing,  and  by  the  way 
it  hits  us  pretty  squarely  on  the  head  too. 
There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  farmers  keeping  bees,  but  'tis  morally  cer- 
tain that  one  thing  done  well  affords  more 
pleasure  and  profit  too,  than  a  dozen  things 
done  in  haste  and  of  course  poorly  done.  We 
really  believe  our  present  loss  in  wintering 
was  on  account  of  the  "too  many  irons,"  for 
we  really  could  not  find  time  to  do,  what  we 
earnestly  insisted  on  having  our  readers  do, 
viz  ;  build  up  our  colonies  strong  in  the  fall. 
We  have  a  desperate  determination  now  ;  of 
giving  our  whole  time  to  Gleanings  and  the 
bees,  and  if  some  of  the  pesky  "  irons"  don't 
get  scattered  right  and  left  regardless  of  the 
loss  entailed  it  will  be — well,  if  the  conse- 
quence should  be  that  we  don't  earn  more  than 
25c.  a  day,  we'll  make  our  expenses  come  under 
24,  and  we'll  just  enjoy  ourselves,  having  fun 
with  the  bees,  and  writing  letters  to  such 
pleasant  friends  as  yourself  Mr.  H.  and  the 
rest  of  our  bee  acquaintances.  We  have  made 
our  Journal  larger  this  month  just  on  purpose 
to  have  a  "  big  talk,"  without  feeling  we  were 
crowding  something,  and  to  allow  our  corres- 
pondents  to  compare  ideas  more  freely  also. 
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FRIEND  NOVICE:— I  took  my  bees  out  of  the 
house  March  2nd,  ami  found  the  entire  one  hundred 
stocks  I  put  in  last  fall  all  right.  That's  pretty  fair 
for  bees  that  were  mostly  wintered  on  natural  stores, 
i~  it  not  ?  You  had  better  look  after  that  "  Sugar  Diet" 
or  I  may  be  induced  to  get  a  wind-mill  or  two,  and 
start  a  rival  to  Gleanings,  to  advocate  "Natural 
Stores."  Jamks  Bolin, 

West  Lodi,  Ohio.  March  17th.  1874. 

Three  cheers  for  friends  H.  and  B.  If  we 
■can't  swing  our  hat  over  our  own  success,  Ave 
certainly  will  at  every  such  report,  and  we 
only  hope  it  may  get  swung  all  to  pieces, 
['cause  then  we'll  have  a  new  one,]  during  the 
next  month. 


FROM  DIFFERENT  FIELDS. 


se&ftOULD  hives  of  the  "Simplicity   Persuasion" 
$*//    do   for  frames  like  mine  123a'  x  14,  out-side 


measurements  ?  How  would  you  keep  the 
frames  of  such  size  from  swinging  together,  and 
against  the  side  of  the  hive,  without  tacks  ?  How  do 
you  manage  when  your  hives  get  so  full  of  brood  by 
■extracting,  there  is  no  room  for  honey?  I  lind  the 
only  remedy  to  be  boxes.  What  per  cent  of  your  dol- 
lar "Queens  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  pure  ? 
Wyoming,  Wis.  K.  L.  Joinkk, 

The  frames  would  have  to  be  made  with 
considerable  care  that  they  might  hang  plumb, 
we  have  used  them  12  inches  deep  and  found 
them  to  work  nicely  with  nothing  to  keep  them 
iu  place,  at  all.  We  believe  those  who  handle 
many  frames,  very  soon  reject  all  nails,  staples, 
and  every  thing  of  the  kind  as  too  troublesome, 
besides  they  are  entirely  unnecessary  with 
ordinary  workmanship.  In  place  of  the  boxes 
we  would  use  an  upper  story,  or  increase  the 
width  of  the  hive  on  the  New  Idea  plan.  Our 
$1.00  Queens  should  be  at  least  half  of  them 
"good  for  3  banded  bees."  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Shaw  &  Sou,  last  fall,  so  far  as  we  can  learn 
they  proved  nearly  all  pure. 

DEAR  "NOVICE"  :— I  have  received  a  specimen 
copy  of  your  "  Gleanings,"  the  reading  is  good,  com- 
position done  well,  the  press  work— allow  a  suggestion 
in  regard  to  that,  a  little  more  "  impression"  and  then 
"feed"  up  to  your  "guides"  so  as  to  get  a  " register" 
« m  the  "head  rule."  When  I  chance  to  hear  of  an 
Apiarian  interested  in  Printing  or  vice  versa,  I  claim 
a  right  (not  patented)  to  be  impudent;  the  latter  "is 
one  of  whom  1  am  which"  hence  the  liberty  of  criti- 
cising "Gleanings."  Enclosed  (you  have  found 
previous  to  the  present  reading  of  this  sentence)  a 
card  that  1  have  just  completed  for  you,  accept  as  a 
token  of  appreciation  of  your  efforts  to  promote 
;••  sugar  syrup"  and)  apiculture.  Of  course  they  do 
not  come  under  the  head  "of  its  being  sincerely  wan- 
ted," (quotation  from  "Gleanings")  but  then  you 
can  put  my  name  down  on  the  subscription  book,  ami 
I  will  pay  when  I  rentier  the  "  fat"  from  the  "ckust" 
of  our  old  "  Pi"  and  sell  for  soap-grease. 

Novice  can  honey  be  extractod  from  the  comb  be- 
fore it  is  capped  by  the  bees,  and  be  considered  pure, 
or  in  other  words  during  the  Linden  or  Basswood 
harvest,  can  it  be  thrown  out  as  fast  as  the  combs  are 
tilled  before  the  water  has  thoroughly  evaporated, 
and  in  such  cases  is  it  not  liable  to  sour  in  the  jars  ? 
Will  itpav  a  person  with  7  or  8  hives  to  purchase  an 
extractor? 

Leavenworth,  Kan.  Alonzo  Baddbrs, 

Give  us  the  criticisms  by  all  means,  we  value 
them  more  than  we  do  commendations.  We 
know  the  register  isn't  good  and  we  keep  try- 
ing to  do  it  better.  It  takes  "home-made" 
printers  a  little  time  to  grow  into  good  ones. 
Thanks  for  the  cards,  we  have  put  your  name 
down  of  course. 

You  can  of  course  extract  the  honey  before 
it  has  been  gathered  an  h<>>ir  if  you  like,  and  it 
will  be  pure  honey,  bill  it  is  thin  like  sweetened 


water  and  has  a  raw  taste  and  will  most  as- 
suredly sour. 

If  left  until  the  bees  just  begin,  to  cap  it 
over  it  will  be  all  right,  and  in  no  danger  of 
souring,  and  we  thus  save  much  labor  in  un- 
capping. We  should  use  an  extractor  if  we 
were  never  jjoing  to  have  more  than  one  hive 
of  Italians  ;  if  we  did  not  make  the  honey  pay 
for  it  the  first  season,  we  would  the  second. 

In  regard  to  the  raw,  unripened  honey :  we 
think,  but  are  not  positive,  that  evaporation 
in  a  slow  oven  will  give  it  all  the  good  qual- 
ities possessed  by  that  ripened  in  the  hive  by 
the  bees.  An  ingeniously  written  article  in 
the  Rural  N.  Y.  for  Feb.  14,  would  imply  to 
the  contrary,  but  we  must  think  it  more  theo- 
ry than  actual  practice.  We  will  try  and 
make  some  careful  experiments  in  the  matter 
at  the  proper  season. 

I  don't  think  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  brush  the 
bees  off  the  combs  of  a  hive  running  over  with  my 
cross  hybrids.  If  I  conclude  to  make  an  Extr.  I  will 
send  to  "you  for  inside  work.  Will  a  molasses  barrel 
sawed  in  two  do  ? 

Gallupville,  N.  Y.  B.  Finch, 

When  they  are  busy  gathering  honey  they 
seem  to  care  but  little  about  being  shaken  and 
brushed  on';  at  any  other  time,  you  would  be 
likely  to  have  trouble. 

A  molasses  barrel  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose, but  it  is  hard  to  clean,  and  heavy  to  lift 
around.  Honey  soaks  into  wood  (unless  it  is 
waxed)  and  we  think  you  will  find  an  Extr., 
all  metal,  rather  preferable. 

Do  you  think  small  Ollcens  as  prolific  as  large  ones, 
and  small  workers  as  good  honey  gatherers  as  larger 
worker  bees  ?  Would  not  wire  cloth  do  instead  of 
tin,  for  the  bee-feeder  ?  How  many  holes  to  the 
square  inch  is  necessary  for  the  perforated  tin  ? 
Please  speak  of  this,  unless  you  prefer  not  to  give  it 
to  the  public. 

Will  it  do  to  use  vinegar  or  cider  barrels  for  honey 
if  they  are  scalded  with  lye  water  and  then  painted 
over  inside  with  wax  and  rosin  as  von  describe  ? 

Roseville,  Ills.  Mas.  S.  J.  Axtell, 

We  remember  one  small  Queen  that  was 
quite  prolific.  At  some  seasons  all  Queens 
are  small,  yet  we  think  those  uniformly  large, 
generally  most  prolific.  We  have  one  or  two 
Queens  that  reared  small  bees,  and  although 
well  marked  they  did  not  seem  so  industrious 
as  others,  and  were  never  very  profitable 
stocks.     About  perforated  tin — see  page  34. 

Wire  cloth  will  answer  but  it  is  liable  to 
get  bent  out  of  shape  easily,  and  cause  the 
feeder  to  leak.  All  we  know  on  Bee-keeping 
or  in  fact  any  thlnr/  else  is  cheerfully  at  the 
service  of  our  subscribers;  we  only  regret  our 
inability  to  give  better  advice  on  many  points. 
We  should  have  no  fear  in  using  the  barrels 
if  they  were  first  made  dry  and  then  perfectly 
coated  with  wax.  They  must  be  very  stout, 
and  should  be  iron  bound  for  honey  is  very 
heavy. 

I  ree'd  a  letter  from  my  wife  in  111.  that  one  of  my 
Imported  Queens  was  dead,  the  combs  were  as  clean 
as  they  were  in  the  summer,  no  signs  of  any  disease, 
but  a  mouse  had  eaten  in  atone  of  the  mortises  in  the 
top  bars  ami  had  eaten  all  of  the  bees  on  the  bottom 
board,  but  hail  not  eaten  any  of  the  combs,  there  were 
not  12  bees  alive,  now  <lhl  that  mouse  kill  that  swarm 
or  ili'l  he  cat  the  bees  after  they  were  dead  ? 

Yours  truly,  D.  A.  BkOCKWAT, 

P.  S.— They  had  lots  of  Sugar  Syrup  left. 

Mice  raise  "hobb"  with  our  surplus  combs 
when  any  honey  is  left  in  them,  but  we  have 
never  known  them  to  kill  bees;  still  such  re- 
ports  ate  current.     Wire-cloth  is  a  preventive. 
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DEAB  NOVICE:— I  am  an  amateur  Bee-keeper  and 
and  honey  raiser,  [if  amateur  means  for  the  love  of 
the  thing,)  with  20  swarms  in  movable  frames.  1  was 
humbugged  into  buying  a  Patent  hive  some  four  years 
ago.  Although  the  hive  is  a  good  one,  the  "patent" 
part  is  of  no  use  to  any  one  not  a  "  bee  master."  I  now 
wi-.li  to  sell  lull  eolonies,  but  the  patent  man  lives 
near,  and  warns  all  who  wish  to  purchase,  that  they 
must  first  buy  a  $6.00  right  from  him.  and  so  my  neigh- 
bors with  American  and  Langstfoth  hives,  sell  bees 
and  I  sell  none.  This  is  a  feature  of  the  patent  hive 
business,  I  would  like  you  to  suggest,  in  Cleanings 
a  remedy  for. 

Pay  no  attention  to  the  patent ;  when  you 
wish  to  sell  bees  tell  your  purchasers  you  will 
stand  between  them  ami  all  trouble,  and  if  any 
trouble  is  made  send  us  the  date  and  name  of 
the  patent  hive.  If  we  cannot  find  fraud  and 
humbug  in  the  claim,  somewhere,  we  really 
believe  it  will  be  the  first  patent  hive  we  have 
overhauled  that  was  Hot  an  empty  pretense. 

Is  a  honey  quilt,  of  two  thicknesses  of  ducking, 
warm  enough  for  spring  months,  and  out-door  winter- 
ing, with  no  other  covering  except  caps  ? 

We  use  batting  between  the  two  always. 
We  are  at  present  inclined  to  give  the  straw 
mat  the  preference  for  winter  and  spring ; 
with  a  loose  cover  over  the  mat  to  keep  out 
rain  ;  witn  straw  first,  and  then  coarse  stable 
manure  to  cover  the  whole  hive,  we  have  some- 
thing that  comes  very  near  straw  hives  for 
wintering.  We  have  yet  to  learn  of  an  unfa- 
vorable report  from  bees  wintered  in  the  old 
straw  hives. 

My  experience  confirms  what  you  say  in  regard  to 
sealed  brood  being  in  no  danger  from  careful  extract- 
ing, but  eggs  and  larva;  are  "slung"  for  all  they  are 
worth. 

With  a  proper  Ext.,  there  isn't  a  particle 
of  need  of  throwing  out  unsealed  brood.  We 
never  knew  <gjs  could  be  thrown  out.  Had'nt 
you  better  let  your  wife  turn  it?  We  fear  you 
have  too  much  strength  to  be  trusted  with 
such  work. 

My  clipped  Queens,  for  some  reason,  are  soon  su- 
perceded. Others  may  be  as  short  lived,  as  J  have  no 
way  of  marking  except  by  clipping.  I  never  have 
seen  a  clipped  Queen  over  i  years  old,  although  I  do 
not  doubt  that  others  have. 

We  have  given  the  matter  for  several  years 
careful  attention,  and  find  short  lived  Queens 
and  long  lived  Queens  both  among  the  clipped 
and  undipped  in  such  equal  proportions,  that 
we  feel  sure  it  has  no  other  effect  than  to 
somewhat  mar  their  beauty. 

Is  Quinby's  Queen  yard  practicable  ?  I  do  not  find 
ii  so,  as  the  bees  cluster  and  fill  it,  and  the  Queen  es- 
capes by  crawling  over  the  cluster. 

Many  things  contribute  to  make  it  a  failure, 
yet  some  report  quite  favorably  in  regard  to  it, 
when  they  depend  on  natural  swarming.  As 
for  ourselves  we  should  find  such  an  obstacle 
a  i  ways  in  front  of  our  hives,  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  and  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
walking  among  their  bees  as  much  as  we  do, 
the  danger  of  being  constantly  liable  to  put 
"ones  foot  in  if  might  be  provocative  of  a 
tendency  to  profanity.  Again,  should  some 
of  our  lady  visitors  make  an  ungraceful  stum- 
ble and  land  in  the  "  Queen-yard"'  we  might 
find  our  profound  explanations  unpleasantly 
interrupted. 

How  am  I  to  make  a  cool  dark  dry  place  in  July  and 
August,  to  store  comb,  and  honey  in  frames  ? 

Don't  have  a  cool,  dark,  dry  place  at  all,  but 
put  your  combs  in  a  hive  that  will  shut  up 
tightly,  (we  know  the  patent  ones  never  do) 
and   you    can    keep  them  safely  as  long  as  you 


like,  only  observing  this  caution  :  Combs  re- 
moved from  the  hive  in  warm  weather  are 
liable  to  contain  eggs  of  the  moth;  therefore 
they  should  only  be  removed  in  the  fall  whin 
it  is  cool,  and  if  kept  shut  up  they  will  be  safe 
until  needed,  or  during  all  the  next  season  if 
you  choose.  They  never  mould  unless  wet  or 
damp.  Freezing,  always  kills  all  eggs  of  the 
moth  as  has  been  abundantly  proved.  We 
keep  our  hives  containing  empty  combs  in  the 
barn.  As  for  comb  honey  ;  extract  the  honey 
and  put  the  combs  back  in  the  hive. 

I  want-  some  idea  of  a  Queen  Nursery,  without  buy- 
ing another  "patent."  I  once  owned  half  a  Peabody 
Extractor,  but  contrived  a  rude  one  myself,  that 
works  far  better,  and  sold  my  half  of  old  Pea.  for  5S.no. 
twice  tiie  cost  of  the  one  I  "now  have.  I  use  a  tent  to 
extract  in,  and  winter  in  a  pit.  I  depend  on  the  ex- 
tractor for  honey,  and  artificial  swarming  for  increase, 
shall  try  the  New  Idea  plan  next  season.  I  have 
tried  the  two  story  plan,  in  connexion  with  Hosmer's, 
•■  Feeding  10  stimulate  breeding,"  and  failed,  on  ac- 
count of  tendency  to  swarm  as  soon  as  stroug.  I 
would  give  something  to  know  how  to  certainly  pre- 
vent a  strong  colony  from  swarming.  When  you  get 
the  Photo  of  my  apiary  (if  you  ever  do,)  you  will  see 
my  wife  in  Bioomers,  helping  me  handle  the  frames 
aiid  so  on,  as  fearless  as  myself,  although  two  years 
since  she  was  as  much  afraid  of  a  bee  as  of  a  rattle 
snake.  Yours  truly, 

Wyoming,  Wis.  It.  L.  Joinek, 

Nothing  more  than  extracting  is  needed  to 
prevent  swarming.  'Tis  the  rarest  fun  for  us 
to  have  a  colony  so  strong  they  begin  to  think 
of  swarming ;  give  them  empty  combs  one  at  a 
time,  and  room  as  fast  as  they  can  use  it,  and 
your  trouble  will  cease.  Tell  your  wife  we 
are  proud  to  learn  there  is  at  least  a  few  who 
dare  be  useful  by  their  husband's  side.  Perhaps 
there  are  more  than  we  know,  but  too  many  are 
afraid  of  stings,  or  rather  they  think  they  are. 


I  have  (5  colonies  of  bees  all  in  movable  comb  hives, 
and  4  different  kinds  of  hives.  Now  I  want  to  get  a 
hive  that  is  right  and  stick  to  it,  I  am  tired  and  sick  of 
so  many  kinds.  I  cannot  divide  my  bees  for  the 
frames  are  all  different  sizes. 

Tecumseh,  Mich.  W.  COMFORT, 

We  wonder  how  many  of  our  friends  know 
from  past  experience  just  how  "  Comforf-able 
it  is  to  have  four  different  kinds  of  frames  and 
only  six  hives  at  that.  We  wonder  if  our 
friend  wont  sro  for  a  universal  Standard. 


Messrs.  Eds.  Gleanings  :— Please  give  us  the  best 
information  you  can  in  regard  to  uniting  different 
colonies  of  bees  that  stand  at  a  distance  from  each 
other.  Dunlap,  111.  D.  G.  Hekvev. 

There  are  several  ways,  but  all  troublesome 
we  believe.  As  a  general  rule  we  would  try 
and  build  up  weak  stocks  before  winter  that 
there  may  be  no  occasion  for  uniting.  Not- 
withstanding what  has  been  written  about  two 
colonies  united,  consuming  less  honey  than 
when  separate,  such  has  not  been  the  case 
with  us,  but  quite  the  contrary,  and  besides 
the  double  colonies  were  no  better  in  the 
spring  than  the  rest.  Moving  the  two  stocks 
gradually  near  to  each  other,  is  too  laborious 
and  slow,  when  the  distance  is  great,  or  there 
are  many.  We  think  the  readiest  way  is  to 
wait  until  the  weather  is  tolerably  cool,  so  the 
bees  do  not  fly  ;  smoke  both  and  lift  the  combs 
and  bees  from  one  into  the  other,  rejecting 
such  combs  as  contain  least  stores  and  pollen  ; 
if  no  warm  weather  ensues  for  a  week  after, 
they  are  all  right,  if  suitable  weather  for  flying 
should  occur  soon,  fasten  them  in  for  a  week, 
or  what  is  better  put  them  in  the  cellar  for 
that  length  of  time. 


A  D  VER  TISERS '  BEPAR  TMENT. 


Continued  from  front  cover. 
the  necessity  of  painting  them  any  more  than 

ordinary  household  tin  ware.     Clean  tin,  can 

be  washed  with  boiling  water;  when  painted 

or  japanned  it  cannot. 

I  have  got  the  Extractor  finished,  am  well  pleased. 
I  took  the  gearings  and  Inside  work  which  you  sent 
me  to  Chatfield  &  Smith  ot  Anamosa.  They  did  me 
a  good. job.  I  had  it  finished  in  the  best  manner,  it  is 
all  metal,  runs  like  a  top,  and  my  wife  can  pick  it  up 
and  take  it  where  she  pleases.  1  would  not  exchange 
it  for  any  other  one  I  have  seen. 

Viola,  Iowa.  R.J.Talbot, 


ABOUT  ADVEKTISKnENTS. 


S  a  matter  of  course  we  receive  but  a  lim- 
ited number  of  advertisements,  compared 
with  what  we  would  did  we  make  no  discrim- 
ination, but  insert  every  thing  offered,  without 
a  care  as  to  whether  the  parties  were  proposing 
to  do  a  fair  business  or  not.  Our  ideas  on  the 
subject  are  given  exactly  in  this  little  note 
just  sent  in  with  a  new  advertisement. 

Will  try  to  use  my  customers  as  I  would  wish  them 
to  use  me.  Yours  truly, 

Ashland,  Ohio.  E.  J.  WOKST, 

This  sums  it  all  up  exactly.  We  ask  noth- 
ing more,  but  when  one  does  not  scruple  to 
receive  money  for  a  patent  hive  that  he  knows 
will  not  work,  or  that  he  has  no  "right"  to 
receive  money  for;  another  takes  $10.  lor  a 
receipt  for  Fertilization  etc.,  promising  to  re- 
fund the  money  if  it  don't  work,  which  he  nev- 
er does  ;  a  third  receives  $2.00  for  a  wonderful 
receipt  for  an  "  Ambrosial'"  promising  too,  to 
refund  money,  but  never  does ;  and  still  anoth- 
er class  receives  money  for  Queens  etc.,  that 
they  can't  furnish,  and  after  two  years  time 
write  to  our  much  abused,  and  patient  friend, 
tailing  him  times  are  so  hard  they  can't  send  the 
money  back,  won't  he  take  some  wares,  etc.; 
what  is  to  be  done  ? 

We  submit  the  question  to  our  patrons,  shall 
we  receive  advertisements  from  such?  We  are 
well  aware  this  class  of  advertisers  are  quite 
profitable,  and  we  might  almost  excuse  an  Ed- 
itor for  turning  about  and  concluding  patent 
hives  are  not  so  very  bad  after  all,  even  had 
they  loudly  denounced  them,  before  occupying 
the  chair,  "Editorial." 

Our  Wares. 

We  shall  at  all  times  take  the  liberty  of  care- 
fully scrutinizing  the  prices  asked  for  whatever 
is  advertised  in  the  way  of  implements,  and  if 
we  deem  the  prices  asked  exorbitant,  shall  in 
default  of  a  better  way  offer  them  ourselves  at 
what  we  consider  a  fair  margin. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  good  of  our 
readers,  (they  being  by  far  the  larger  number,) 
should  always  be  considered  before  that  of  our 
Advertising  patrons,  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
offer  for  sale  anything  whereby  we  thought 
their  welfare  might  be  promoted.  In  putting 
the  dollar  hive  in  the  market  we  expected  to 
incur  the  abuse  of  those  having  hives  for  sale 
at  prices  ranging  from  5  to  $10,  and  we  were 
not  disappointed.  Now  it  has  been  suggested 
that  some  of  these  things  have  been  offered  at 
less  than  cost,  to  "spite"  certain  individuals; 
aside  from  having  no  time  for  any  such  folly,  we 
have,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  "hen  business" 
had  a  strong  Yankee  propensity,  for  making 


every  thing  pay  some  profit  at  least,  and  our  rea- 
ders may  rest  assured  that  when  we  oft'er  the 
present  number,  at  the  rate  of  4c.  per  copy,  in 
clubs,  it  probably  did  not  cost  over  31., ;  that  the 
Wax  Ext'r  offered  elsewhere,  at  $3.00  did  not 
cost  over  2.50  all  crated;  Simplicity  hive,  75c. 
etc.,  but  permit  us  to  say  that  to  secure  these  re- 
sults, real  work  of  brain  as  well  as  hand  is 
needed.  If  the  $1.  Queens  cannot  be  reared  at 
a  profit  we  believe  it  will  be  our  first  defeat;  a 
series  of  papers  on  the  subject  will  be  commen- 
ced in  our  next.  The  details  of  our  experi- 
ments with  artificial  heat,  will  be  found  in 
Sept.  and  Oct,  No's  of  last  year. 


Names  of  responsible  parties  will  be  inserted  in 
either  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  10c.  each  insertion,  or  SI. 00  per  year. 

Panics  inserted  in  this  department  the  first  time 
without  charge. 

Those  whose  names  appear  below,  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  Queens  the  coming  season  for  §1.00  each,  un- 
der the  following  conditions ;  No  guarantee  is  to  be 
assumed  of  purity,  safe  delivery  or  anv  tiling  of  the 
kind,  only  that  the  Queen  be  reared  from  a  choice, 
pure  mother.  They  also  agree  to  return  the  money  at 
any  time  when  customers  become  impatient  of  such 
delay  as  may  be  unavoidable. 

Bear  in  mind  that  he  who  sends  the  best  Queens, 
put  up  neatest  and  most  securely,  will  probably  re- 
ceive the  most  orders.  Special  rates  for  warranted 
and  tested  Queens,  furnished  on  application  to  anv  of 
the  parties. 

J.  Shaw  &  Son,  Chatham  center,  Medina  Co.,  Ohio. 

I.  E.  Daniels,  Lodi, 

G.  W.  Dean,  River  Styx,  "  "       " 

E.  C.  Blakeslee,  Medina,  "  " 

Willis  J.  Phelps,        "  "  "        " 

W.  J.  Hosmer,  Jauesville,  Minnesota, 

James  A.  Buchanan,  Wintersville,  Jeff.  Co.,  O. 

Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Brown,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Miss.  Annie  Saunders,  Woodville,  Miss. 

W.  J.  Standefer,  Dry  Grove,  Hinds  Co.,  Miss. 

W.  D.  Wright,  Knowersville,  Albany  Co..  X.  Y. 

J.  H.  Nellis,  Canajoharie,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  S.  Becktell,  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 

C.  R.  Williams,  Milan,  Erie  Co.,  O. 

Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
Geo.  T.  Wheeler,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
R.  S.  Becktell,  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 
Kruschke  Bro's,  Berlin,  Wis. 


B  u  *  i  ii  e jg *  <«fc;  F er .*§ o " »I * 

H.  E.  Curry,  208  W.  Fourth  St.  Cin.  O.,  will  pay  a 
liberal  price  for  some  empty  combs. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  ■  tit  rod  ml  i    a  of  the 
SST  STANDARD  ^a 

Apiarian  Implements,  we  make  the  following  offer. 
Standard  Hive,  including  bottom-board,  eloor-step, 
Blocks'  and  all  the  stand  that  we  think  is  needed  to 

keep  it  from  the  ground $2.00 

Twenty  frames  for  above  b%  c.  each 1.15 

Quilt 40 

Or  all  complete  except  painting,  for 3.50 

The  same  in  a  bundle  including  nails,  hinges  etc,  3.25 
Extractor  made  expressly  for  Standard  frames,  (will 

take  Gallup  frames  also) 19.00 

Any  deviation  from  above,  be  it  only  1-16  of  an  inch, 
will  be  only  at  our  regular  list  prices. 

Diagrams  and  directions  for  making  above  hive  will 
be  given  in  our  next  No. 

A.  I.  ROOT  &  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

We  always  consider  it  an  especial  favor  to  hive 
customers  inform  us  by  2^ostal  card  whether  goods 
are  satisfactory,'  whether  our  mode  of  packing  is 
efficient;  time  taken  in  transit ;  whether  Express 
or  Freight  charges  were  reasonable,  etc.  etc. 

Respectfully,  A.  I.  Root  &  Co. 


AD  VERTISERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


^.ZD^T-EIRTISEIMriElSrTS. 


Advertisements  will  be  received  at  the  rate  of  ten 
cents  per  line,  Nonpariel  space,  each  insertion,  cash 
in  advance ;  and  we  require  that  every  Advertiser 
satisfies  us  of  his  responsibility  and  intention  to  do 
all  that  he  agrees,  and  that  hisgoods  are  really  worth 
the  price  asked  for  them. 


MUTH'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 

H  O  N  E  Y_  JARS. 

One  pound  (square)  Jars,  per  gross, 56.50 

Two      "  "  "  "        8.50 

Corks,  "        75 

Tin  Foil  Caps,  "        1.20 

One  and  Two  Pound  Labels,  per  gross, 75 

The  same  with  address  printed  to  order,  per  1000,  5.00 
1  qt.  Self-Sealing  Mason's  Fruit  Jars,  per  gross,..  19.00 
Labels  for  above,  "  '4  .65 

The  same  with  printed  address,  per  1000  4.'25 

CHOICE  NEW    VI  SI  Iv  i;  CLOVER  SEED. 
One  bushel  (60  lbs.)  at $20.00 

y,       "  " 10.00 

X       "  " 5.00 

One  pound,  " 50 

Has  arrived  and  is  for  sale.    Also 
Langstroth's   Bee    Hives,    Bee    Veils,   Uncapping 
Knives,  &c,  I  offer  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

Straw  Mats,— to  fit  the  top  of  Langstroth's  hive— the 
manufacture  of  M.  Nevin  s,  Cheviot,  Hamilton  Co., 
O.,  and  well  made,  at  $1.50  per  doz. 
For  further  particulars,  Address, 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH, 
ltf  Cincinnati,  O. 


Q    A   T  T?  OF   400    COEONIES  OF   1TAE- 
Ox\.J_jJli  IAN  HONEY  BEES. 

Having  accepted  the  office  of  cashier  of  the  Farmers 
&  Merchants  Bank  of  Jefferson,  which  was  lately  or- 
ganized in  this  place,  I  will  be  unable  to  care  for  all 
the  850  stocks  of  honey-bees  I  have  now  on  hand;  I 
will  therefore  sell  400  of  them.  These  bees  are  all 
pure  Italians,  and  will  be  sold  as  follows : 

Single  colonies, §13.00 

10—20         "  per  colony, 12.00 

20—50         "      or  more    "  11.50 

These  bees  will  be  delivered  free  of  charges  at  the 
express  station  in  Jefferson,  and  safe  arrival  at  the 
nearest  express  station  of  the  purchaser  guaranteed. 

All  these  stocks  of  bees  are  in  an  8  frame  Langstroth 
movable  comb  hive,  are  in  good  condition  and  have 
honey  enough  to  last  them  to  May  15th,  or  longer. 
Terms  cash  in  advance. 

ADAM  GRIMM, 
2t4      Jan.  20th,  1874.  Jefferson,  Wis. 

Every  Bee-Keeper  should 
subscribe  for  this  Monthly. 
It  is  the  oldest  and  best 
I  scientific  and  practical 
|  Journal  of  Apiculture  in 
the  World.  The  most  suc- 
cessful and  experienced 
Apiarians  in  this  country 
and  Europe  contribute  to  its  pages.  Terms,  $2.00 
a  year  in  advance.  Send  a  Stamp  for  a  Sample 
Copy.     Address,       THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 

Room  27,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago 


DISSOLUTION  AND  REMOVAL, 

The  firm  of  BALDWIN  BKOS.   is  dissolved  by  mu- 
tual consent,  the  same  to  date  from  Nov.   1st,   1873- 
L.  W.  BALDWIN, 
A.  A.  BALDWIN, 
P.  BALDWIN. 

The  subscriber,  having  removed  to  Missouri,  will 
continue  to  breed  choice  Italian  Bees  and  Queens- 
from  the  best  stock  that  can  be  procured.  Purity  and 
safe  .arrival  guaranteed.    No  circulars. 

Prices :— Single  Tested  Queens,  S3 :  Two  for  85.    Six 
or  more,  82  each.    Address  L.  W.  BALDWIN, 
Wellsville.  Montgomery  Co..  Mo. 

IP* /"A  TRY  IT  3  'I  Mil  Sis  for  lO  Cents;  or 
-LJ\_J  with  $3  Chromo  for  50  cents;  or  6  months  with 
"The  Flowers  of  Paradise,"  a  first-class  $6  Chromo, 
15>jx21  inches,  for  81.  The  National  Agriculturist  ami 
Bee  Journal  is  a  16-page. paper  of  04  columns,  hand- 
somely illustrated  in  all  its  departments.  One  of  the 
best  Agricultural  and  Fnmfh/  papers  published.  Onlv 
Si  per  year,  or  tl.25  with  best  Bee-Book,  or  $1.50 
with  a  beautiful  Chromo.  Bee-Keeper's  Magazine,  ;t 
32-page  monthly,  same  terms,  or  both  for  $1.75.  Send 
now  tor  samples,  and  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents* 
free.    H.  A.  KING  &  Co.,  14  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.    lw2 


TESTED    ITALIAN    QUEENS-Sent   by  mail 
8-3.00  each. 
Nucleus  Hives,  untested  Queen,  bees  and  all  sent 
by  express  for  S3.00.    Queens  bred  from   pure  moth- 
ers warranted  fertile,  with  no  other  guarantee,  sent 
by  mail  $1.00. 

Orders  will  be  filled  strictly  in  rotation. 
Address  J.  SHAW  &  SON,  Chatham  Center, 

3tf  or  I.  E.  DANIELS,  Lodi,  Medina  Co.,  O. 


EG-GS  FOIt  HATCHING— White  Leghorn* 
from  J.  B.  Smith's  stock,  exclusively.  Lt.andDk. 
Brahmas  from  Todd  Herstine  and  T.  William's  prize 
taking  strains.    Also,  Italian  Queens  at  81.00  each. 

Address 
3t5  J.  A.  BUCHANAN,  AVintersville,  Jeff.  Co..  O. 


BEE-KEEPERS,  ATTENTION  !— Send  25cts. 
for  three  months'  subscription  to  National.  Bkk 
Journal,  now  published  and  edited  bv 

ELLEN  S.  TUPPER,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Liberal  terms  to  Agents.    Specimen  number  free. 


ITALIAN  BEES. 

ITALLVN  QUEENS  bred  from  imported  mothers- 
a  month  earlier  than  in  the  North.    Purity  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.    Address 

Dr.  J.  P.  H.  BROWN,  Augusta,  Ga. 

ASII3L.A1V E>  POULTRY  YARDS. 

FRESH    cjsrjrs   for    hatching- :— From    eight 
different  varieties  of  pure-bred  poultrv.    Send  for 
price  list.    E.  J.  WORST,  Ashland,  Ohio.  *  4t5 


THIRTEEN  years  experience  in  propagating 
Italian  Bees.  Queens  will  be  bred  direct  from 
Imported  Mothers  and  warranted  pure  ami  fertile. 
Send  for  my  circular.  Wm.  W.  CARY, 

ltf  Colerafn,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 


WE    can  furnish  Summer  Rape  seed,  American 
grown,  per  pound 2i) 

The  same.  Imported 25 

Above  includes  postage.    If  sent  bv  Express  8c.  less. 
A.  I.  ROOT  &  CO.  Medina,  Ohio. 
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One  Copy  One  Year  75  Cents,  or  with  Photograph  of  Apiary,  size  8x10,  Mailed  Free,  Postpaid,  81.00,  or  Photo- 
graph will  be  sent  as  a  Premium  for  Two  Subscribers  at  75  cents  each. 
Any  person  obtaining  Three  Subscribers  at  75  Cents  each,  may   retain   25   Cents  for  their  trouble. 
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"  »  Ten  "  "  "  "         2.50  "  w 

Any  number  above  Ten  will  be  sent    at  the  rate  of  Fifty  Cents  each. 

Names  may  be  sent  at  any  time  during  the  year,  and  whenever  a   club  is   reached,  we   will   credit 
back  the  amount  previously  sent  us  in  excess  of  the  Club  Rates.    In  this  way  any  of   the 

Articles  Mentioned  on  our  PRICE  LIST  may  be  Secured  as  PREMIUMS. 

Please  mention  when  names  are  intended  for  Clubs.  An  acknowledgment  will  be  sent  in  all  cases 
on  receipt  of  money— for  any  purpose  whatever— by  return  mail.  Volume  I,  for  1873  may  be  counted  on 
the  same  terms,  as  we  have  a 

Large  Supply  of  BACK  NUMBERS  Provided  for  new  Beginners ! 

As  we  cannot  take  the  space  in  future  numbers  to  go   over  the  same  ground  again,  and    Volume  One 
contains  th*e  entire  Fundamental   Principles    and 

Ground    Work  tor   {Starting-    an     Apiary. 
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SO.TIETHINK  TO  FILL  THIS  COVER. 


We  once  rode  into  a  town  in  the  Southern 
part  of  Ohio,  and  as  we'  were  utter  strangers, 
requested  a  bystander  to  direct  us  to  the  best 
hotel.  The  individual  addressed  acted  a  little 
queerly,  as  we  thought,  but  after  looking  up 
street  and  down,  he  Anally  replied, 

"I  swear  stranger,  T  wish  you  would  ask 
some  one  else.  There  are  three  good  hotels 
here,  and  I  own  one  of  them."  After  laughing- 
ly assuring  him  his  modesty  was  a  sufficient 
guarantee,  we  allowed  him  to  conduct  us  to 
what  proved  to  be  really  good  accommodations. 

Now  in  giving  our  opinion,  in  reply  to  nu- 
merous inquiries  in  regard  to  wares  such  as 
we  sell,  we  fear  we  cannot  be  as  modest  as  our 
friend;  but  even  at  the  risk  of  having  it  said 
by  some,  that  we  cannot  see  good  points  in 
other  peoples'  wares,  we  will  try  and  give  our 
honest  opinion  whenever  we  think  it  will  ben- 
efit our  readers. 

Several  letters  have  been  rec'd  asking  about 
Winder's  new  Extractor.  We  wrote  Mr.  W. 
before  putting  ours  into  the  market,  urging 
him  to  give  the  people  a  Stationary  Can  ma- 
chine, as  the  rotary  ones  must  soon  be  laid  a- 
side.  He  replied,  pronouncing  our  reasons  all 
imaginary,  that  his  turned  easy  enough  etc. 
Since  then,  he  has  admitted  we  were  right  in 
part  at  least ;  but  since  seeing  the  dimensions 
of  his  new  machine,  we  cannot  help  thiuking 
he  has  only  abandoned  one  error,  to  fall  into 
another.  After  what  we  said  on  the  matter 
last  month,  our  readers  will  understand  why 
a  machine  large  enough  to  take  a  comb  fifteen, 
by  twenty  two  inches,  would  be  objectionable. 

Several  have  written  us  in  regard  to  ma- 
chines made  so  as  to  be  propelled  from  the  bot- 
tom, and  a  number  of  such  are  now  in  use  in 
different  states.  We  have  considered  the  mat- 
ter well,  and  have  had  the  opinion  of  our  me- 
chanical friend,  Mr.  Wasnbuim,  on  the  subject, 
and  have  abandoned  the  idea  for  the  two  fol- 
lowing reasons :  In  the  first  place  if  we  use 
gearing,  two  sets  of  beveled  gears  will  be  re- 
quired, making  much  friction,  and  much  ex- 
pense ;  secondly,  if  we  use  pulleys  and  a  belt, 
the  belt,  to  "hug"  properly,  will  make  an  a- 
mount  of  friction  on  the  pivots  that  would  be 
a  serious  objection,  besides  the  frequent  repairs 
always  needed  to  keep  a  belt  from  slipping;  es- 
pecially when  we  take  into  consideration  that 
to  work  fast,  the  machine  must  be  started  and 
stopped  with  a  suddenness,  that  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  a  belt  could  stand  very  long.  If 
We  are  in  error,  a  trial  in  the  Apiary  will  quick- 
ly show  it. 


HAVE  OTJK  SOUTHERN  FRIENDS  BEEN 
FAIRLY  REPRESENTED  7 


MESSRS  A.  I.  ROOT  &  CO.:-Your  postal  card 
rec'd  yesterday,  and  box  of  frames  to-day.  First 
— ;  the  postal  card:  I  sat  down  and  wrote  It  off  all 
bntone  word  which  being  Hebrew  T could  not  make 
out;  Greek  or  Latin,  well,  but  the  Hebrew  "nips"  us. 
As  to  the  size  of  the  frames:  A  neighbor  loaned  me 
four  year's  back  numbers  A.  B.  J.,  Langstroth's  and 
Quinby's  books,  which  I  have  studied  while  able  du- 
ring the  past  v,  inter.  I  took  King's  Magazine  during 
'73,  and  this  year  have  King's,  Mrs.  Tupper's  and 
Gleanings,  and  swap  for  the  A.  B.  J.  Now  In  all 
this  reading  I  found  the  first  point  to  be  wintering 


bees.  No  one  from  this  latitude  (30°)  wrote  for  any 
Journal,  and  hives  or  frames  to  remain  on  the  stand? 
with  no  extra  protection  were  not  disenssed,  so  we 
(neighbor  and  self)  concluded  as  no  two-  bee-keeper"? 
had  frames  alike,  and  many  had  many  sizes,  wc  would 
adopt  10x14  as  our  standard.  I  got  a  lot  of  lumber 
dressed,  and  by  error  it  came  all  12  'i  wide.  Ambition, 
said,  "saw  off  an  inch  ;"  weak  back  said,  "can't  do  it ;"" 
so  we  put  the  inch  on  the  frame.  As  to  the  fractions, 
your  college  bred  bees  may  understand  it,  but  our  com- 
mon school  black  fellows  haven't  got  that  far. 

Well,  the  frames  are  splendid,  even  if  they  did  cost 
8%  cents  here.  I  put  20  of  them  together— had  to  file 
out  the  anvil  a  little— and  as  the  slots  in  ends  don't 
agree  exactly  with  groove  in  top  piece,  some  little 
bother  to  get  in  the  guides.  But  I'll  get  tip  my  saw 
and  make  a  ivorsejob  of  the  next  lot  sending  ouly  for 
corners ;  can't  stand  $2.50  expressage  or  84  -00  by  mail  - 
Neighbor  came  over  to  look  at  frames,  he  thought 
from  sample  corners  he  had  seen,  that  they  would  not 
be  as  strong  as  nails,  but  finds  them  strtmger  and  not 
half  the  weight. 

We  had  to  transfer  2  hives  some  days  ago,  the  othei 
4  will  swarm  in  a  few  days,  when  we  shall  transfer 
swarms,  and  old  folks  too,  to  new  frames,  and  have  n<> 
more  swarming  if  it  can  be  helped.  I  am  feeding  the 
two  we  have  transferred  all  they  will  take,  and  some, 
to  two  of  the  others.  I  took  out  the  frames  of  the  iS 
to-day,  removed  the  pegs  and  clasps,  straightened  the 
combs,  cleaned  out  the  hives  etc.  Got  stung  once  in. 
the  face,  twice  on  the  hand.  Went  at  'em  without 
veil  or  gloves— only  a  little  cotton  rag  for  smoke,  anil 
think  it  was  bees  from  other  hives  that  pitched  into 
me  while  I  was  straightening  the  combs.  It  was  built 
thick  and  crooked  in  old  boxes,  tad  to  split  them  up 
with  a  chisel  to  get  comb  and  bees  out.  We  used  no 
drum  box,  but  smoked  them  a  little,  cut  out  the  comb, 
brushed  the  bees  in  the  new  hive,  fitted  best  part  of 
the  comb  in  frame,  gave  it  to  them  and  then  cut  out 
another,  brushed  bees  in  hive,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 
Didn't  get  stung  at  all.  but  may  be  the  Italians  will 
give  us  "Jesse"  when  they  come,  to  make  up  for  it,  al- 
though the  books  say  they  are  not  as  cross  as  the 
blacks. 

Well,  I've  got  to  use  neighbor's  Peabody,  because  I 
can't  spare  funds  this  season  ("unless  our  ship  comes 
In")  to  get  one,  weak  back  will  grumble,  but  mui-t 
"grin  and  bear  it."  lean  get  a  few  first  swarms  for 
SI .50  from  20th  to  last  of  this  month.  I  want  by  divis- 
ion and  purchase  to  have  40  stocks  by  fall,  extract  the 
honey  and  feed  for  winter.  Will  this  be  undertaking 
too  much  ? 

Wishing  yon  success  and  a  bigger  pile  than  Adam 
Grimm  made  the  last  5  years ;  I  remain  yours, 

New  Orleans,  March  10th,  1874.       Jas  .  H.  Yousu. 

Our  reason  for  using  fractional  measure- 
ments, is  simply  that  when  we  undertook  to 
to  classify  frames  we  foxtnd  dimensions  all  or 
nearly  all  inside  measure.  Of  what  use  is  this  ? 
The  outside  of  the  frame  must  bear  a  precise 
relation  to  the  inside  of  the  hive,  but  the  in- 
side, of  frame  affects  nothing.  We  found  as 
nearly  as  we  could  come  at  it,  that  the  Lang- 
stroth  and  American  frames  were  most  in  use, 
next  the  Quinby,  and  Gallup,  and  as  there 
were  a  multitude  of  odd  frames  in  use  all 
along  between  them,  we  almost  despaired  of 
finding  anything  broader  than  the  G.,  and 
[Continued  on  hack  cover.) 
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No.  5. 
'TffN  these  papers  we  shall  only  consider  such 
jL>  a  course  of  management  as  will  probably 
give  the  largest  crop  of  honey ;  for  rearing 
Queens  for  the  market  will  have  to  be  consid- 
ered rather  as  a  separate  department,  and  will 
necessitate  a  somewhat  different  mode  of  man- 
agement. 

In  our  Northern  localities,  we  believe  there 
is  seldom  enough  honey  gathered  to  render 
extracting  necessary  in  May,  and  the  large 
amount  of  brood  under  way,  requires  au 
amount  of  food  that  is  many  times  overlooked. 

We  would  make  it  the  most  important  busi- 
ness of  the  month  to  see  that  every  colony  has 
at  all  times  au  abundant  supply  of  food.  We 
have  sometimes  on  examination,  found  what 
we  supposed  a  great  plenty,  but  in  a  week 
more,  have  found  brood  in  all,  or  nearly  all  the 
combs,  and  not  a  cell  of  honey  to  be  found  any 
where.  Of  course  brood-rearing  had  to  wait 
until  some  could  be  gathered  from  the  fruit 
blossoms,  and  at  evening  we  would  And  a  tol- 
erable supply  scattered  among  the  brood,  but 
the  next  morning  we  would  find  them  once 
more  entirely  destitute.  Should  bad  weather 
occur  at  such  a  time,  a  careless  Apiarist 
might  never  guess  what  it  was  that  so  sudden- 
ly checked  what  had  been  one  of  his  best 
colonies ;  in  fact  we  have  known  •  bees  under 
such  circumstances,  starved  outright,  in  the 
month  of  June. 

Perhaps  next  in  importance,  is  inserting  a 
clean  empty  worker-comb  in  the  middle  of  the 
brood  nest,  as  often  as  the  colony  will  bear  it. 
To  determine  this,  requires  some  judgment, 
and  much  mischief  may  accrue  from  going  too 
fast;  a  feeble  colony  that  have  just  begun  to 
get  up  a  tolerable  cluster  of  brood;  would  find 
their  "house-keeping  arrangements"  upset  to 
such  an  extent  by  this  proceeding,  that  it 
might  almost  spoil  their  value  for  the  season. 
You  had  best  make  a  few  careful  experiments ; 
if  at  the  eud  of  a  week  you  find  the  new  comb 
nicely  filled  with  larvae,  and  none  of  their 
older  brood  left  too  much  exposed,  if  the  col- 
ony is  strong,  they  may  have  another  comb 
and  so  on.  One  great  point  to  be  secured,  is 
to  have  combs  of  -brood  all  nearly  of  an  age, 
that  the  Queen,  nurses,  etc.,  may  proceed  With 
their  separate  duties  as  we  would  hoe  a  field 
of  corn,  instead  of  searching  all  over  the  combs, 
to  see  what  cells  need  attention. 

This  is  the  great  month  in  the  Northern 
States  for  transferring,  as  all  agree  we  believe 
that  the  most  favorable  time  is  during  the 


bloom  of  the  fruit  trees.  With  all  deference 
to  good  authorities,  we  would  advise  to  omit 
the  drumming  out  process.  It  seems  to  us 
that  it  only  needlessly  bothers  the  bees,  and 
yourself  also.  In  our  opinion,  by  far'the  eas 
iest,  and  safest  plan,  (see  Vol.  1,  for  May,)  is  to 
give  the  colony  one,  two,  three,  or  more  good 
combs  of  brood  from  other  hives,  and  then 
distribute  the  transferred  combs  in  place  of 
these,  that  the  work  of  patching  up  may  be 
distributed  among  several,  and  our  transferred 
friends  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  recon- 
cile themselves  to  a  new  hive  having  a  few 
new  combs  perhaps,  among  their  own. 

As  we  have  often  before  said,  before  you 
commence  transferring  fix  your  new  hive 
nicely  in  the  place  the  old  one  occupied,  and 
be  sure  you  pack  it  all  around  with  saw-dust, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  Queen  and  bees  cannot 
make  a  mistake  and  crawl  under  the  hive 
iustead  of  into  it.  We  feel  sure  that  any  of 
our  readers,  can  work  without  any  danger 
whatever,  without  veil  or  gloves,  if  they  only 
use  plenty  of  smoke  to  start  with.  After  the 
bees  are  subdued,  get  out  a  sheet  of  comb  as 
neatly  as  you  can,  and  shake,  or  brush  off 
every  bee  at  the  entrance  of  the  new  hive.  If 
they  don't  go  in  at  once,  never  mind,  they  will 
as  soon  as  there  is  enough  of  them,  and  if  a 
comb  of  brood  awaits  them,  they  will  soon  be 
all  right.  If  you  have  no  other  movable  comb 
hives,  you  will  have  to  get  a  piece  of  comb 
containing  brood,  transferred  as  soon  as  you 
can.  When  you  have  taken  all  the  combs  out 
of. the  old  hive,  you  will  find  many  of  the  bee-, 
and  perhaps  the  Queen,  clustered  on  it,  or  in  a 
corner;  shake  them  before  the  entrance  ;  clear 
up  every  thing  and  you  are  done.  If  robbers 
begin  to  trouble  at  any  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, cover  up  every  thing  except  the  comb 
you  are  cutting,  with  cloths ;  if  you  are  much 
of  a  novice  perhaps  you  had  better  do  this  any 
way.  The  greatest  danger  from  stings  will  be 
from  robbers. 

We  consider  transferring,  well  done,  only 
when  the  bees  keep  right  on  with  their  work, 
bringing  pollen,  etc. 

The  whole  operation  should  not  occupy,  to" 
exceed  one  hour.  We  presume  many  of  our. 
friends  will  have  colonies  this  month  that  will 
need  more  room  than  a  single  story  will  afford', 
and  the  following  is  just  at  hand. 

If  an  Extractor  is  used  would  it  be  better  to   usi 
■  ti\  es  single  or  double  ? 
At  water.  O.   \y>ril  "th,  1874.  J  AS.  M  attoon. 

With  tin-  presenl  heavy  testimony  in  favoi 
of  exter  ling  the  mbs  horizontally,  and  the 
greater  convenience  in  handling  the  combs  for 
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the  Extractor,  we  would  advise  the  double 
width  hives.  If  you  have  two  empty  hives, 
make  them  into  one  of  double  width  as  ad- 
vised on  page  43  ;  lift  the  combs  of  the  colony 
into  this  ;  keep  building  them  out  by  inserting 
combs  as  before,  and  proceed  in  the  same  way 
with  the  rest,  as  they  demand  more  room.  If 
you  have  the  Simplicity  hives  you  can  use  the 
upper  story  as  well  as  the  lower,  for  they  are 
precisely  alike ;  but  with  the  ordinary  two 
story  hives  'tis  more  difficult ;  however,  if  you 
have  no  money  to  spare  for  new  hives,  and 
plenty  of  time,  it  may  be  managed,  but  we  fear 
they  would  present  rather  a  sad  appearance. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  feeding,  we  do 
know  that  it  matters  materially.  To  go 
around  to  50  hives  daily  is  quite  a  task,  and 
one  we  cannot  really  recommend  unless  the 
Apiarist  has  nothing  else  to  do.  We  last  sea- 
son arranged  cloth  feeders  in  every  one  of  our 
hives,  in .such  a  manner  that  they  could  be 
tilled  from  a  Coffee-pot,  without  opening  the 
hive ;  but  even  then  'twas  a  "  back  breaking" 
routine.  If  you  have  no  sealed  combs  from 
stocks  that  have  died,  (we  are  very  fortunate 
in  that  respect)  give  them  a  tea-kettle  feeder 
full,  during  a  warm  spell  and  then  close  down 
the  quilt  again.  It  will  do  no  harm  if  you 
keep  them  supplied  with  an  empty  comb,  at 
intervals. 

Feeding  in  the  open  air,  is  by  far  the  least 
trouble,  and  is,  we  believe  superior  to  all  other 
methods  of  stimulative  feeding,  providing  you 
have  no  neighbor's  who  keep  bees,  except  such 
as  will  join  in  and  feed  too,  or  at  least  pay 
their  share  of  the  necessary  expense.  See 
"  Open  Air  Feeding"  on  another  page. 

^— & — *■ — — — — ■ — 

THE  STATV»AK»  HIVE. 


fjjRIEND  NOVICE :— As  you  are  agitating  the  hive 
question  somewhat,  I  will  add  my  mite. 
I  have  used  several  long  hives  the  past  season 
and  like  them  better  than  any  other  hives  I  ever  used, 
the  most  of  mine  are  30  inches  long  inside,  in  which  I 
can  place  20  frames  10xl4}£  inches,  or  I  can  insert 
fewer  frames  and  place  G  small  boxes  on  either  side. 

I  think  this  size  large  enough  for  any  swarm,  I  have 
tried  some  with  the  entrance  in  the  end  as  in  the  New 
Idea,  and  others  with  the  entrance  in  the  side,  and 
prefer  the  latter.'  Last  season  a  medium  sized  swarm 
in  one  of  these  hives  tilled  24  boxes  after  June  12. 
Swai-ms  wintered  on  their  summer  stands  in  these 
hives,  and  on  natural  stores  gathered  early  in  the  sea- 
son, wintered  splendidly;  while  those  swarms  on 
which  the  Extractor  was  freely  used,  and  artificial 
swarms  made  late  in  the  season  were  very  badly 
affected  with  dysentery  in  any  kind  of  hives. 

Knowersville,  N.  Y.  W.  D.  Wright. 

We  really  cannot  see  why,  the  entrance  may 
not  as  well  be  in  one  part  of  the  hive  as  anoth- 
er, aud  in  fact  would  suppose  that  by  having 
it  at  the  sides  and  thus  saving  them  the  task 
of  going  some  little  distance  on  foot,  there 
might  be  an  economy  of  valuable  strength. 
However,  as  we  have  made  no  direct  experi- 
ments of  the  kind,  we  of  course  should  not 
decide  hastily. 

Our  bees  wintered  well,  but  the  spring  is  hard.  We 
are  doubling  up  considerably— killing  the  poorest 
Queens.  We  have  135  colonies,  use  combs  11  inches 
deep  by  14  wide,  hive  l&X  from  front  to  rear.  We  use 
division  board — hives  hold  from  9  to  20  frames. 

Border  Plains,  Iowa.  G.  M.  Dale. 

Doubling  up  our  own  colonies  might  have 
saved  some,  but  as  some  that  we  should  have 
doubled  arc  doing  finely,  and  some  that  we 
should  not,  have  done  badly,  and  as  there  is 
considerable  risk  of  having  Queens  killed  by 


so  doing  in  the  spring,  we  can  hardly  think  it 
advisable  after  all.  Our  friend's  frames  are 
just  V£  inch  longer  than  our  Standard,  and  L4 
less  in  depth.  Such  is,  not  life,  but,  American 
Bee-keeper's  frames  and  hives  ;  all  good  with- 
out doubt,  but  no  uniformit}*. 

Think  I  have  now  decided  to  retain  my  Am.  frame,, 
after  ripping  off  the  projections  of  top  bar  with  Buzz- 
saw,  and  put  them  into  a  hive  like  your  "Standard.'" 
Have  made  and  sold  the  Am.  hive  for  3  years  in  this 
vicinity,  and  that  would  be  a  strong  reason  for  me  to 
still  use  that  sized  frames 

Farina,  Ills.  T.  P.  Andrews. 

Had  we  the  Am.  frame,  12x12,  we  think  we 
should  retain  it. 

DEAR  NOVICE:— My  frames  12  x  12  are  not  divide  1 
by  cross  bars,  as  you  suppose  in  your  answer  in. 
Gleanings  for  March.  They  are  my  old  Debeauvoy's 
frames  mended  a  la  Langstroth  ;  therefore  no  woo  I 
across  the  combs  interfered  with  the  laving  of  the 
Queen,  which  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  any 
Quinby  hives. 

I  see  that  you  now  think  the  size  of  the  new  Adair 
sections  better  than  that  of  the  Langstroth  frame. 
I  would  prefer  larger  frames,  especially  if  I  intended 
to  dispense  with  two  stories.  For  ease  of  manage- 
ment it  is  more  speedy  to  lift  8  frames  than  11,  let  me 
also  tell  you  that  a  Quinby  frame,  when  full,  never 
weighs  more  than  10  lbs.,  so  that  a  child,  or  a  young 
lady,  can  very  easily  transport  them.  If  I  were  t.t 
start  an  apiary,  I  would  prefer  frames  lo  inches  loni 
and  12  wide,  inside  measure,  and  I  think  that  if  we 
had  to  establish  a  Standard  that  measure  would  be 
the  best. 

In  the  March  number  (1S73)  of  the  French  Bee  Joui- 
nal,  L' Apicutteur,  a  bee-keeper  is  said  to  have  coun- 
ted more  than  5000  eggs  deposited  daily  by  a  Queen. 
The  hive  used  had  14  frames  sixteen  inches  both  ways. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  get  more  than  3700  eggs 
daily,  I  think  therefore  that  the  large  surface  of  the 
combs  had  something  to  do  with  the  increased  laying. 

Who  will  decide  about  the  American  Standard  ?  My 
opinion  is  that  we  will  have  to  get  the  advice  of  those 
who  have  used  several  sizes  on  a  large  scale ;  and  not 
to  imitate  the  Italian  bee-keeper's,  who  were  so  hasty 
in  that  matter. 

Hamilton,  Ills.  Ciias.  Dadaxt, 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  large  comb 
surface  is  an  advantage  to  a  heavy  colony,  but 
if  the  combs  are  carefully  watched  and  an 
empty  one  interposed  at  the  proper  intervals, 
we  think  the  difference  would  be  but  little.  If 
we  use  a  comb  much  broader  than- 13%  (our 
standard)  'twill  be  difficult  making  the  cover 
and  bottom  of  a  single  board ;  also  with  the 
long  hives  we  shall,  when  operating  them, 
have  to  stand  at  the  side,  and  to  get  hold  of 
both  ends  oi  the  comb  will,  if  the  comb  is  very 
broad  and  heavy,  oblige  us  to  stoop  over  in  a 
way  that  is  very  tiresome.  In  calling  this  our 
Standard,  it  is  not  with  the  expectation  that 
all  will  adopt  it,  only  that  some  who  can  com- 
mence as  well  as  not  on  a  "beaten  track"  will 
do  so.  Orders  are  sent  us  for  frames  of  a  mul- 
titude of  different  dimensions,  but  there  seems 
to  be  more  of  a  disposition  to  centre  about  (as 
it  were)  ll^xlS*^,  hence  we  adopt  that  a?  a 
standard.  If  the  mass  of  Bee-keeper's  demand 
a  larger  one  for  a  Standard,  of  course  we  shall 
agree  to  it. 

The  Langstroth  and  American  seem  to  be 
most  in  use,  but  they  are  so  unlike,  that  the 
use  of  both,  in  an  apiary  makes  much  confu- 
sion. As  Ave  have  given  several  appeals  in 
favor  of  a  larger  frame,  we  will  listen  to  one  of 
the  advocates  of  the  other  extreme;  and  friend 
Davis  is  a  successful  Apiarist,  so  far  as  honey 
is  concerned  at  least,  as  we  happen  to  know. 

Hurrah- !  our  bees  are.  all  right  with  two  exceptions, 
one  lost  its  Queen,  and  the  other  is  rather  light.  This 
is  better  than  I  ever  wintered  before.  By  the  by  I 
have  wintered  cue  Qucenless  stock,  in  tip-top  eondi- 
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tion,  thev  have  raised  a  Queen  this  spring.  My  trarnes 
are  lll»xl0  inches,  this  will  be  my  standard  size 
hereafter  as  it  gives  me  power  over  my  bees  that  a 
longer  cannot  give,  it  also  gives  me  the  New  Idea 
principle,  which  is  old  to  me,  let  Adair  say  what  he 
pleases.  I  will  use  it  with  the  entrance  at  the  side  ot 
the  hive  the  whole  length;  which,  wiUi  what  we  give 
above,  makes  the  best  ventilator  in  the  world.  Bees 
live  longer  in  mv  hive,  than  in  any  I  ever  used  before. 
Delhi,  Mich.  April  10, 1874.  J-  L.  Davis. 

OUR  STANDARD  HIVE, 


we  make  as  follows : 


E  B 

The  diagram  above,  is  drawn  on  a  scale  of 
%  inch  to  the  foot,  and  the  lines  are  supposed 
to  represent  a  section  of  the  %  dressed,  boards. 

A,  is  the  cover  16%x30;  B,  bottom-board 
15%x28)£.  The  one  inch  less  in  width,  is^to 
allow  the  side  boards  to  lap  over  and  cover 
the  joint  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  back 
end  board  as  seen  at  D,  for  the  lower  edges  of 
both  back  ends  and  sides,  are  rabbeted  out 
"%x%.  Before  nailing  in  the  bottom-board  the 
front  end  is  to  be  beveled  as  seen  in  diagram, 
and  then  it  is  to  be  nailed  very  securely  to 
door-step  E,  which  is  16%x6,  and  beveled  on 
its  front  edge,  also.  The  front  board  C,  is  like 
D,  except  that  it  lacks  the  rabbeted  edge,  be- 
ing therefore  73  less  in  width,  that  is,  15%x- 
14)^  in  width ;  this  allows  the  triangular 
blocks,  when  placed  on  the  door-step,  to  be 
pushed  back  under  the  edge  of  C,  until  they 
strike  back  against  the  sharp  edge  of  bottom- 
board  B.  E,  is  to  stand  directly  on  the  ground, 
or  at  least  on  a  thickness  of  saw-dust  sufficient 
to  keep  down  weeds,  and  to  keep  the  rest  of 
the  hive  up  to  the  same  level,  we  nail  strips 
lx%,  clear  around  under  the  bottom-board, 
and  just  flush  with  its  edges.  We  hardly  need 
repeat  what  we  have  said,  about  rabbeting 
clear  around  the  under  side  of  the  cover,  and 
nailing  in  the  square  frame,  made  of  the  strips 
G,  G,  and  similar  ones  sawed  off  the  sides  of 
the  hive;  as  this  has  been  given  in  previous 
number.  The  manner  in  which  the  cover  shuts 
on  a  bevel  to  exclude  rain,  is  seen  between 
G,  C,  and  G,  D.  We  prefer  the  entrance  below 
the  top  surface  of  the  bottom-board,  because  it 
thus  excludes  driving  storms  and  wind.  When 
the  blocks  are  in  place,  'tis  true  some  rubbish 
such  as  dead  bees  etc.,  may  accumulate  behind 
them  ;  but  if  they  are  occasionally  removed  as 
they  should  be,  this  will  do  no  harm.  Several 
inquiries  have  been  received  like  the  following : 

In  making  Long  Hives  to  hold  20  or  more  frames,  if 
the  bottoms  are  nailed  fast  will  they  not  need  an 
opening  in  the  bottom  covered  with  wire  cloth  for 
ventilation  ?  or  rather  how  much  ventilation  will 
such  hives  need  in  hot  weather,  whether  nailed  fast 
to  bottom  or  not,  and  standing  in  the  sun? 

Manalapan,  N.  Y.  Mar.  30, 1874.        Chas.  II.  Rue. 

If  the  combs  are  kept  under  careful  super- 
vision as  we  have  advised,  we  think  no  more 
ventilation  will  be  needed  than  is  given  at  the 
capacious  entrance,  when  the  blocks  are  taken 
away  entirely.  We  should  never  think  of  al- 
lowing a  strong  stock  to  remain  entirely  un- 
shaded We  think  examination  will  show 
that  i1.       enl  latins:  holes  covered  with  win 


cloth  are   invariably   waxed   up   by   the   bees 
very  soon,  and  are  therefore  useless. 

Any  opening  not  covered  with  wire  cloth  is 
used  as  an  entrance,  and  when  closed,  makes 
them  trouble  and  confusion.  It  is  our  opinion, 
that  too  much  ventilation,  has  produced  more 
mischief  on  the  average,  than  too  little.  We 
would  advise  those  who  are  in  doubt,  to  try 
both  extremes  and  see  what  the  effect  is  on 
brood-rearing.  Keep  the  hives  shaded  in  the 
hottest  weather,  by  all  means,  but  until  about 
the  time  your  grape  vines  leave  out,  we  think 
it  almost  impossible  to  give  them  too  much  of 
the  sun's  heat;  and  also  almost  impossible  to 
jjive  them  too  little  ventilation. 


H©p  <>  irt«  Hn®©  m  xn  n  gia^« 


MY  bees  are  all  right  so  far,  I  have  not  lost  a  sin- 
gle colony  from  86  which  I  am  wintering,  all 
—  on  Buck-wheat  honey.  I  sold  1100  lbs.  of  hon- 
ey last  year  at  an  average  ol  about  20  cts.  per  pound, 
and  increased  from  49  swarms  in  box  hives  to  86  in 
"Simplicity."  Castalia.  O.   April  1st.  N.  E.  Prentice. 

Mv  bees  are  wintered  all  in  good  condition,  except 
the  "one  which  bad  dvsenterv,  it  being  Queenless,  and 
another  that  is  a  drone  layer.  They  have  all  wintered 
on  sugar-syrup  not  sealed,  and  fed  all  through  the 
winter ;  perhaps  no  man  has  ever  disturbed  his  bees 
so  much;  they  cleansed,  the  15  of  March,  I  shall  feed 
on  sugar  forever.    Weqidock,  Wis.        J.  Buffelek. 

Our  40  stocks  are  now  reduced  to  34.  Fortunately 
we  have  lost  but  one  choice  Italian  as  yet,  and  even 
then  (April  9,)  we  found  the  Queen  alive  on  one  of  the 
combs,  and  surrounded  by  ahandlul  of  her  bees.  We 
removed  the  comb,  bees,  and  Queen,  and  carefully 
Inserted  the  same  in  the  center  of  a  stock  of  black 
bees  that  had  been  Queenless  two  or  three  days.  Per- 
haps this  was  an  act  of  audacity,  but  to-day  her  new 
subjects  resumed  work  on  middlings,  and  an  exami- 
nation inside  the  hive  revealed  Her  Royal  Majesty  at 
her  legitimate  business— O.  K. 

Koshkonong,  Wis.  April  14, 1874.  D.  P.  LANE. 

DEAR  NOVICE:— Can  report  the  successful  win- 
tering of  197  colonies  bees.  I  removed  the  caps  on 
upper  story  leaving  top  of  hive  open;  with  L.  hive 
set  aside  caps,  and  left  open  two  cr  three  holes  in 
honey-board,  closing  all  downward  ventilation.  Win- 
tered in  cave  and  cellar,  and  found  all  in  good  condition 
upon  setting  them  out  quite  recently.  A  neighbor  put 
away  66  swarms  within  few  rods  of  me  in  same  way, 
only  leaving  downward  ventilation,  also,  all  wintered 
well  and  seem  to  be  in  good  condition  now. 

Onawa,  Iowa.  April  8, 1S74.  Aug.  Chkistie. 

All  of  my  90  colonies  of  Bees  came  through  the  win- 
ter safe,  and  some  of  them  stronger  than  common  at 
at  this  season.  I  had  drones  living  on  the  19th  of  this 
month,  three  weeks  earlier  than  I  ever  saw  them 
before.    Cornersville,  Tenn.  March,  1874.  Eli  Coble. 

Bees  have  wintered  finely  on  natural  stores,  lo6t 
none— no  dysentery— winter  very  mild.  They  gath- 
ered pollen  in  Feb.  from  alder. 

Mitchelsville,  Tenn.  H.  Peden. 

Bees  in  the  best  condition.  All  alive— no  dysentery, 
and  working  on  the  fruit  trees  as  only  tie  Industrious 
bee  can  work.  Dr.  W.  P.  Moore. 

Richland  Station,  Tenn.  April  6, 1674. 

Took  out  my  bees  Tuesday.  Lost  two;  the  balance, 
46,  consumed  five  and  one-third  lbs.  honey  on  the  av- 
erage, per  colony,  for  four  months.  J.  ('  i:  all. 

I  did  not  get  my  bees  out  of  the  cellar  until  the  10th. 
My  34  stands  and  5  of  my  neighbor's  (put  into  my  cel- 
lar) came  out  all  right.  Six  of  my  four  frame  Nuclei 
were  all  right— two  had  run  out  of  honey  and  starved. 

Grandvlew,  Iowa.  Apr.  16, 1874.       W.  J.  Ronald. 

Editor  Gleanings  :  We  have  taken  away  the  ma- 
nure, so  that  the  sun  may  shine  directly  on  the  hives, 
(as  you  have  so  often  recommended)  and  our  twenty 
fivo  colonies  have  nearly  all  been  bringing  in  pollen 
the  past  two  days.  Some  of  the  strongest,  (!)  have 
actually  got  brood  in  three  combs-  April  21st.    Novice. 
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-  r1  WISH  you  would  include  in  my  former  order  a 
!»  box  or  "hive,  whatever  you  may  be  pleased  to  call 
— '  ir,  for  carrying  frames  of  honey  from  the  Apiary 
to  the  Extractor  and  back.  I  think  oh  the  whole  u 
svi  i  be  best  to  have  two  small  ones,  rather  than  one 
large  oue— to  hold  live  frames  each.  1  want  the  tops 
so  thev  can  be  fastened  tight,  with  the  idea  of  having 
a  handle  in  the  centre  of  each  cover,  so  as  to  carry 
them  like  two  pails  of  water.  I  think  perhaps  it  had 
better  have  a  movable  bottom-board  to  be  fastened  by 
hooks,  for  convenience  in  cleaning  it  of  the  drippings 
of  honey.  You  must  have  the  idea  now  of  what  I 
want  and  you  may  make  to  suit  yourself.  Make  them 
of  as  thin  lumber  "as  you  can  and  have  them  strong 
enough,  so  that  they  may  be  as  light  as  possible,  For 
lie'  same  reason  they  had  better  be  made  of  white 
lane,  or  basswood. 
Oedar  Creek,  S.J.  E.  Kimpton. 

Our  friend  seems  to  have  a  clear  idea  of 
what  is  wanted.  At  first  we  thougttt  of  ma- 
king something  such  as  we  described  in  Vol.  1, 
page  52,  but  after  studying  on  the  matter, 
finally  had  our  tinner  make  two,  square,  tin 
pails,  with  a  ledge  to  hang  the  frames  on,  and 
a  hinged  cover  that  would  open  under  the 
hails.  Mrs.  N.  says  nothing  can  be  cleaned  of 
honey  drippings  so  readily  as  tin,  and  as  they 
were  soldered  tight  they  can  be  used  to  hold 
honey  etc.,  in  an  emergency;  if  properly  cared 
for  they  would  last  a  life  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  they  were  made  of  the  lightest 
tin,  with  cover  and  all  they  are  rather  heavy, 
and  still  worse  the  expense  of  the  two  was 
about  §4.50.  Have  we  no  basket  makers 
among  our  readers  who  could  make  us  a  light 
square  basket  for  the  purpose? 

A  shallow  tin  dish  might  be  placed  in  the 
bottom  to  catch  drippings,  and  a  cloth  to  be 
thrown  over  the  top,  could  be  sewed  to  the 
back  edge.  The  handle  should  be  very  high 
to  allow  of  lifting  out  the  combs  readily,  or 
might  "he  made  to  turn  over ;  we  rather  think 
the  former,  as  it  would  not  necessitate  so 
much  stooping.  Perhaps  something  arranged 
entirely  of  wood  and  cloth  would  be  the  thing. 
Who  can  get  up  the  lightest,  strongest  and 
•h  apest  implement,  and  one  readily  kept 
clean,  to  hold  five  combs? 


combs  are  emptied  with  a  machine."  An  average  of 
20041)8.  oocb  honey  /should  think  too  much,  but  if  I 
can't  average  150  lbs.  comb  honey  in  small  framen 
placed  in  the  large  frames  at  the  sides  of  the"  brood, 
combs  (with  black  bees  too)  then  it  is  because  it  is  a 
poor  season,  the  average  of  Extracted  I  will  put  at 
300.  Last  year  was  about  an  average  season  here. 
not  a  good  season  by  any  means;  clover.  Poplar  and 
B; is— wood  yielded  verv  little  honey.  Buck-wheat  and 
(.olden  rod'  did  not  do  very  well.  I  commenced  the 
first  of  June,  with  ten  weak  stocks  in  box  and  Amer- 
ican hives;  transferred  them  to  Simplicity  hives. 
frames  about  10  deer)  by  14  inches  long,  inside  meas- 
ure. I  averaged  200  lbs.  ext'd  honey,  at  least  \  of  my 
honey  was  Duck-wheat  and  Golden' rod.  Besides  the 
•2000  lbs.  of  honey,  1  increased  to  o0  and  saved  27,  three 
of  them  swarmed  before  I  commenced  using  the  Ext. 
and  flew  away,  so  I  lost  at  least  300  lbs.  there,  besides 
the  bees;  so  much  for  box  and  Am.  hives  and  poor 
management,  but  I've  got  my  eyes  open  now,  though 
not  so  wide  open  but  that  I  intend  to  see  more  and 
learn  more  of  this  interesting  and  profitable  pursuit 
each  year,  as  long  as  health  permits  me  to  keep  bees. 
I  suppose  the  seasons  have  been  so  very  poor  with 
Novice  of  late,  is  one  reason  he  is  so  "modest"  about 
giving  the  average  yield  of  honey  per  stock  at  50  lbs. 
il  know  we  should  not  expect  too  much  and  ought  to 
be  satisfied  if  we  only  average  50  lbs.,  but  Novice  cer- 
tainly can  average  300  lbs.  ext'd  honey  in  a  good 
season  ;  if  he  can't  then  the  trouble  is  in  "4c.  Queens,  I 
don't  know  what  else.  I  only  had  one  Queen  that  I 
could  call  poor,  and  I  got  one  hundred  lbs.  of  honev 
from  it,  (the  stock  of  bees)  and  a  lot  of  drone  comb 
and  drones  in  August.  Theory  says  bees  build  less 
drone  comb  with  young  Queens  than  older  ones,  but 
I  have,  had  the  most  drone  comb  with  voting  Queens. 
New  Buffalo,  Mich.  Mar.  10,  1S71.      R.  S.  Becktell. 


OIR  OWN  APIARY. 


BOTH  SIB.ES  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

i|«y«|  our  communication  for  publication.  We  have 
~J'— *  discovered  that  some  of  our  hives  to  which  we 
had  uivt  n  Italian  Queens  last  summer,  contain  this 
spring,  crossed  Queens.  Our  native  Black  Bees  very 
seldom  cast  swarms  in  the  fall,  and  hardly  ever  cast- 
in,'  more  than  three  swarms.  Some  of  our  hives  had 
:  '■  ih  d  drone  brood  the  1,  of  March.  The  expenses  of 
our  Apiary  are  as  follows: 

I.  ingstroth  s  book  on  bees, $"2.00 

i  iiox  hives 12.00 

80  L.  hives,  canno:  be  made  here  less  than  $5.)  150.00 
1'  tinting,  Hinges,  and  Locks,  [Local  aecessitv,)  12.00 

H  Italian  Queens '.J-.ll.50 

Royalty 12.50 

1200.00 
1;  alized  only  450  lbs.  of  honey,  we  used  the  Honey 
I.  T  factor  on  30  hives  last  June!  the  average  yield,  one 
•.:;;  ion  to  the  hive.  We  extracted. all  the  combs-  have 
bought  uo  i  ai.  in  hives.  So  far  as  we  have  read  Api- 
arian writers,  we  -elected  the  best  hive-  our  error 
is  in  changing  the  Native  Bee  for  th<  Italian. 
Macon,  Ga.  .).  A.  Nki.sdn  &  son. 

FRIEND  NOTK  E:     Vou  are   righl    in   your  state- 
ment tl     I    Mr.   Qu'inby  asks    Lwo   prii  es  for   hi     b';< 

1  bul       hi   certainly  pul    '  he   a-  erage   very   low 

i.   Qninby  says.  "  il  is  safe  ih  H;pood  season 

i  i  eragt  of  (.....   i  .■. .    .■  in u  .... . 

Bey.   or   two  or  thrte  h 


jX  LTHOUGH  the  weather  has  been  quite 
Jq^,,  cold,  and  the  season  backward ;  although 
we  have  not  as  yet,  seen  a  bit  of  natural  pol- 
len, and  we  never  remember  a  season  before 
when  it  was  not  gathered  abundantly  by  April 
1st;  and  although  we  have  lost  27  colonies  and 
have  only  28  remaining,  this  13th  day  of  April 
1S74,  yet  we  cannot  give  up  that  bad  weather 
should  be  any  excuse  for  such  losses.  We  have 
nothing  to  reproach  ourselves  with  in  the  way 
of  carelessness  or  negligence  this  spring ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  have  done  the  very  best  we 
knew  how. 

Many  are  the  kind  letters  of  sympathy  we 
have  ree'd,  (and  we  heartily  thank  you  all  for 
it)  and  many  are  the  reasons  suggested  for  their 
dying ;  a  few  have  said  it  was  just  as  they 
expected,  when  we  started  into  winter  with 
so  many  weak  colonies.  But  the  weak  colo- 
nies, some  of. them,  are  doing  well,  and  our 
strong  ones  have  perished,  why  is  that  ?  Some 
have  suggested  that  the  manure  kept  them  too 
warm  ;  such  may  be  the  case,  for  we  ofttn  And 
only  a  dozen  or  two  bees  guarding  the  en- 
trance, and  the  dead  colonies  are  found  almost 
invariably  to  contain  only  a  very  small  clus- 
ter, scarcely  larger  than  an  egii,  or  an  apple, 
and  strangely  we  have  not  found  a  particle  of 
brood  in  any  of  those  deceased.  They  died  in 
the  midst  of  clean  white  combs,  and  sealed 
stores.     No  trace  of  dysentery. 

It  is  true  some  of  the  strongest  have  worked 
on  the  meal  during  weather  that  bees  do  not 
usually  fly,  yet  we  have  seen  no  bees  dead  on 
the  snow,  and  they  have  flown  many  days 
when  it  covered  the  ground. 

We  do  not  believe  artificial  heat  alone,  will 
help   the  mutter,  for  to  test  it  more  carefully 

:  p]  teed  a  Queen  with  what  was  left  of  her 

jusl    82   bees    in   all — in   our    Lamp 

of  la     .  cl  they  have  now 
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been  there  a  week.  We  have  kept  the  heat 
constantly  at  a  summer  temperature,  and  the 
bees  and  Queen  crawl  to  all  parts  of  the  hive 
at  pleasure,  but  there  are  no  eggs,  and  no 
brood-rearing ;  something  besides  warmth 
must  be  wanting.  To  be  sure  many  will  say, 
she  can't  lay  eggs,  and  brood  can't  be  reared 
without  more  than  eighty-two  bees ;  but  why  ? 
her  whole  hive  is  kept  as  warm  as  the  centre 
of  a  populous  colony  in  June. 

Again ;  the  combs  of  the  hives  from  which 
the  bees  had  died,  almost  without  exception 
were  destitute  of  pollen,  see  problem  12  and  13 
last  year.  No  one  has  yet  applied  for  the  $5.00 
although  several  have  suggested,  corn-starch, 
corn-bread  soaked  in  honey  etc.,  etc.,  and  our 
"  Ambrosial"  friend  Flick  gives  to  JB,  K.  M.  a 
recipe  for  "  bee  food"  composed  principally  of 
corn-starch.  As  it  is  not  so  very  mitch  trouble 
to  try  the  experiment,  we  made  a  small  heap 
of  corn  starch,  in  the  rye  and  oat-meal  in  our 
feed  house,  and  they  seem  to  dislike  it  more 
than  any  of  the  various  substances  with  which 
we  have  experimented.  We  wonder  if  it  ever 
occurred  to  Mr  Flick  and  some  others,  to  try 
whether  their  receipts  are  valuable. 

How  can  we  supply  bees  with  pollen  in  the 
spring,  that  brood-rearing  may  proceed  when 
the  weather  proves  unfavorable  V  Have  some 
of  our  readers  a  Green-house  or  conservatory, 
and  does  any  one  know  of  an  experiment  ever 
having  been  made  to  see  if  bees  will  fly  out 
and  regain  their  hive  agaiu,  in  such  a  place? 

If  so,  they  would  certainly  work  on  rye  meal, 
and  thus  enable  us  to  be  independent  of  bad 
weather.  The  bees  we  have  lost  this  spring 
would  pay  for  one  large  enough  to  make  the 
experiment,  and  if  it  cannot  be  demonstrated 
otherwise,  we  have  a  strong  fancy  to  see  for 
ourselves  what  can  be  done. 

Some  friend  suggests  that  a  field  of  hemp 
would  furnish  pollen  enough,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  keep  a  supply  over  winter.  We  strong- 
ly suspect  this  lack,  is  one  of  the  drawbacks 
in  our  locality,  and  may  possibly  be  in  others 
also.  Friend  Hosmer  says  in  Ar.  B.  J.  that  he 
thinks  the  great  advantage  of  the  Western 
over  the  Eastern  States  for  bee  culture,  is  on 
account  of  the  greater  abundance  of  pollen 
yielded. 

April  iQth — A  part  of  the  day  being  some- 
what warm,  a  little  natural  pollen  was  gather- 
ed. Two  more  colonies  are  dead  and  no  favor- 
able change  in  the  weather  yet.  After  the  82 
bees  in  the  Lamp  nursery  had  dwindled  down 
to  nine  bees,  we  sent  them  Queen  and  all  in  an- 
swer to  an  application  for  the  "  cheapest  queen 
we  could  furnish,  hybrid  or  otherwise."  'Tis 
our  first  sale  of  queens  this  season  and  bids 
fair  to  be  our  last  also. 

April  20 : — Although  yesterday  was  Sunday, 
as  it  was  the  first  really  fine  day  since  March 
2nd,  we,  and  "Blue  Eyes"  anxiously  watched 
the  remnants  of  our  Apiary's  laborers,  as  they 
brought  in  the  different  colored  loads  of  pollen. 

The  manure  had  been  removed  from  a  few 
of  the  hives,  and  we  were  curious  to  observe 
which  would  commence  work  soonest.  Sure 
enough,  the  warm  sun  shining  directly  on  the 
tops  of  the  uncovered  hives,  sent  them  to  the 
fields,  an  hour  earlier  than  the  rest;  the  ma- 
nure having  the  same  efl'ect  as  double  walled 
hives,  since  fermentation  has  ceased. 


Several  more  colonies  were  found  so  weak 
that  they  had  to  be  broken  up,  and  worse  than 
all  the  rest,  our  Argo  Queen  is  among  the  miss- 
ing; we  would  not  have  sold  her  for  $25.00. 

We  noticed  about  church  time,  that  the  bees 
were  very  feebly  resisting  the  attacks  of  some 
black  robbers;  and,  although  they  hud  been 
working  briskly  on  meal  but  a  few  days  before, 
an  examination  showed  very  few  bees,  and  no 
queen. 

Another  colony  about  the  same  time,  showed 
symptoms(individual  bees  whirling  around  ex- 
citedly, at  the  entrance)of  swarming  out  (they 
have,  once  before)  although  they  had  a  fair 
number  of  bees ;  these,  were  given  a  comb  of 
eggs  and  some  pollen  from  another,  and  after 
that,  abandoned  their  project.  All  the  stocks 
that  have  failed  were  found  nearly  or  quite 
destitute  of  pollen,  and  none  contained  eggs 
or  brood.  The  manure  answered  perfectly  in 
keeping  them  at  an  even  temperature,  above 
freezing,  and  vegetation  was  found  to  have 
started  briskly,  about  and  beneath  the  hives, 
when  the  manure  was  removed.  The  few  lines 
below  just  received  from  Mr.  Curry,  will  prob- 
ably explain  why  the  manure  answered,  in 
place  of  warm  weather,  in  his  experiment,  and 
has  not  in  ours. 

Pollen  seems  rather  scarce,  on  account  of  the  severe 
frosts  I  suppose.  I  am  not  sorry,  as  it  gives  them  a 
chance  to  clear  out  the  old  pollen  lrom  the  combs. 

We  cannot  remember  to  have  seen  any  old 
pollen  in  the  combs  in  the  spring,  for  the  past 
three  seasons ;  last  season  we  looked  over  more 
than  a  hundred  combs  before  we  could  find  just 
enough  for  a  simple  experiment.  What  shall 
we  do  for  pollen  when  we  have  weather  like 
that  of  the  past  six  weeks? 

P.  S. — We  didn't  go  to  church  last  Sunday, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  we  were  not  in  a  very 
"devotional"  frame  of  mind  either,  at  least  a 
part  of  the  day. 

•  ♦  * 

CHEAP  FAINT  FOR  HIVES. 


You  advocate  all  economical  articles  and  processes, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  cheap  paint  recipe  given  in 
Winder's  circular?  I  find  the  same  recommended  in 
Robinsons  "Facts  for  Farmers." 

J .  H.  Martin,  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

We  think  of  it  as  we  do  of  many  other  re- 
ceipts given  by  thoughtless  people  because  they 
had  "heard  'twas  good"  but  never  once  thought 
of  trying  it  themselves.  As  a  white-wash,  it 
may  do  very  well,  but  if  we  really  would  pro- 
tect lumber  from  the  evil  effects  of  moisture, 
the  wood  must  be  thoroughly  treated  with 
good  oil  paint.  The  cheap  paint  will  not  stick 
unless  it  be  used  on  rough,  undressed  boards, 
and  we  do  not  think  it  possible  to  make  hives 
sufficiently  accurate  of  such  material. 

We  once  made  50  such  and  used  them  sever- 
al years;  the  paint  adhered  very  well,  but  the 
boards  warped  and  drew  the  nails  out,  nearly 
if  not  quite  as  bad  as  if  unpainted.  After  they 
had  been  in  use  three  or  four  years,  we  in  des- 
peration nailed  them  over,  and  then  wasted 
more  good  oil  paint  on  them  in  the  attempt  to 
make  the  old  weather  beaten  wood  impervious 
to  water,  than  they  were  all  worth.  The  Sim- 
plicity style  of  hives,  requires  but  little  paint, 
and  their  form  offers  every  facility  for  giving 
them  an  additional  coat  whenever  they  may 
need  it,  as  they  remain  on  their  summer  stands. 
One  coat  at  first,  on  new  hives  will  do  very  well. 
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A.  B.  J.,  for  April  came  to  baud  March  31st ; 
B.  K.  M.,  April  5th,  and  N.  B.  J.,  April  18th, 
all  in  good  time,  and  all  excellent. 

Up  to  this  date,  half  past  one  o'clock  April 
27th,  the  World  has  not  yet  shed  its  "mellow" 
light  (as  B.  K.  M.  has  it)  upon  us. 


We  omitted  to  mention  that  the  dimensions 
of  the  side  boards  for  the  Standard  hive,  were 
15x30,  that  is,  the  dimensions  of  the  board  be- 
fore the  strips  are  ripped  off  to  go  under  the 
cover. 


We  learn  R.  Wilkin,  family  and  employees, 
have  removed  from  Cadiz,  O.,  to  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa,  where  they  expect  to  engage  extensively 
in  the  honey  producing  business.  May  suc- 
cess attend  them. 


We  would  refer  the  many  who  write  to  us 
for  tested  Queens,  to  Mr.  Cary,  whose  adver- 
tisement will  be  found  in  this  No.  He  is  not 
only  one  of  the  pioneersin  the  business,  but  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  been  prompt  and  trust- 
worthy in  all  his  dealings  in  years  past. 


We  have  just  succeeded  fn  making  a  Queen- 
cage  both  for  shipping  and  introducing.  'Tis 
all  of  metal,  is  stronger  than  the  wooden  ones 
of  last  year,  will  hold  securely  an  abundant 
supply  of  food,  requires  no  paper  stoppers  and 
and  can  be  closed  and  opened  quickly;  yet  has 
no  loose  cover,  nor  anything  to  get  lost.  Dia- 
gram and  directions  will  be  given  next  month, 
that  will  enable  any  tinner  to  make  them. 

Price  10c,  or  $1.00  per  doz.  By  mail,  2c.  ex- 
tra. 


So  invariably  do  we  get  both  favorable  and 
unfavorable  reports,  from  almost  every  local- 
ity, we  hope  we  are  excusable  for  concluding 
that  there  is  no  very  great  difference  in  locali- 
ty after  all. 

If  any  thing,  our  Southern  friends  seem  a 
little  behind,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  the 
main  trouble  is,  that  they  have  not  yet  given 
their  bees  a  chance.  'Tis  not  unfrequent  to 
hear  of  an  enormous  yield  in  the  midst  of  a 
neighborhood  complaining  bitterly  of  bad  sea- 
sons, and  nothing  for  the  bees. 
Therefore  be  of  good  cheer,  for  "we  shall  (most 
assuredly)  reap  if  we  faint  not." 


HOW  TO  WIXTliR  lOO  COLONIES 
WITHOUT  LOSINO    ANY. 


PpHERE!  there!  don't  be  hasty,  we  know 
j_L|  very  well  we  can't  do  it,  and  therefore 
take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  our  readers 
Mr.  James  Bolin  of  West  Lodi,  O.,  who  will  oc- 
cupy the  "  Editorial  Chair"  (not  a  word  of  re- 
monstrance friend  B.)  while  we ahem,  sit  by 

Novice  while  he  interrogates. 

FRIEND  B.,  we  shall  recognize  you  as  undisputed 
authority,  on  the  ground  that  "the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding etc.,  and  would  like  to  be  inquisitive  somewhat . 

In  the  first  place  were  vour  colonies  all  strong  in 
the  fall  ?  how  many  combs  would  there  be  bees  on 
in  Oct  ? 

No.  Some  of  them  were  what  I  call  weak, 
others  very  strong.  The  bees  occupied  front 
four  to  seven  spaces  between  the  combs  in  com  - 
mon  colonies ;  and  I  had  a  few  extra  strong 
stocks  in  which  the  bees  covered  all  the  combs. 

These  extra  colonies  had  been  transferred, 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  from  double  width 
hives  containing  21  frames,  to  common  ones 
having  10  frames.  There  were  more  bees  in 
them  than  was  desirable,  but  not  liking  to  kill 
any  of  them,  I  concluded  they  might  take  their 
chances.  The  result  was,  a  great  many  more 
bees  died  in  them,  and  the  consumption  of  hon- 
ey was  much  greater  than  in  the  ordinary 
swarms. 

Did  the}'  store  honey  in  the  fall.and  how  late  ? 

They  stored  honey  from  a  piece  of  buckwheat 
I  had  sowed,  until  the  latter  part  of  Sept.,  and 
from  golden  rod  and  other  fall  flowers,  from 
the  time  the  grass-hoppers  disappeared,  until 
we  had  severe  frost. 

Are  there  any  cider  mills  in  range  of  your  bees  ? 

There  is  a  small  mill  at  which  some  cider 
was  made,  a  trifle  over  half  a  mile  from  here. 

The  nearest  large  mill  is  about  two  miles' 
away. 

How  thick  are  the  walls,  and  what  arc  the  dimen- 
sions inside  ?  how  are  the  doors  fixed  ? 

The  walls  are  fourteen  inches  thick ;  two 
thicknesses  of  inch  boards  and  twelve  inches  o-f 
sawdust.  Two  floors  with  nine  inches,  be- 
tween them,  and  there  are  ten  inches  of  saw- 
dust on  the  ceiling  overhead.  Dimensions  13 
x  21  feet,  and  H%  high  inside.  A  window  in 
one  end,  with  sash  and  glass,  and  a  blind  both 
inside  and  out,  thus  having  two  dead  air  spa- 
ces ;  double  door  in  the  other  end,  with  12  inch, 
space  between. 

How  are  the  ventilators  arranged  ? 

There  is  a  ventilator  ten  inches  square, 
through  the  floor,  near  the. center  of  the  room. 

It  is  closed  by  a  slide  that  can  be  opened  or 
shut  from  the  outside.  In  the  house  it  is  cov- 
ered in  the  winter  with  a  box,  made  by  nailing 
three  boards  together,  that  extends  almost  the 
length  of  the  room.  This  is  placed  loosely  on 
the  floor,  with  the  open  side  down  over  the 
ventilator ;  and  the  sides  of  it  are  bored  full  of 
holes  to  distribute  the  air  equally.  In  the  sum- 
mer it  is  put  in  the  attic  out  of  the  way.  ( >ve  r 
head  there  are  two  ventilators,  six  inches 
square,  that  extend  from  below  the  ceiling  to 
three  feet  above  the  peak  of  the  roof,  and  cov- 
ered so  as  to  exclude  light  and  rain. 

Did  the  temperature  ever  get  down  to  freezing  in 
your  hives  ? 

No;  thirty  six  degrees  was  the  lowest  point 
reached,  and  the  temperature  varied  from  that 
up  to  fifty  degrees.  I  would  keep  it  at  from 
forty  to  forty  two  if  I  could  do  so. 
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How  are  the  hives  prepared  and  what  kind?  Lang- 
Btroth  if  we  remember. 

In  preparing  for  wintering,  I  aim  to  have 
empty  comb  near  the  center,  for  the  bees  to 
cluster  in,  with  their  stores  at  the  sides  and 
back  end  of  the  hive.  When  handling  the 
combs  in  the  fall,  I  generally  cut  holes  in  them, 
about  one  third  of  the  way  down  from  the  top, 
for  winter  passages.  I  take  the  honey  boards 
off,  put  on  bee  quilts,  and  contract  the  entran- 
ces to  one  half  inch,  or  less,  but  leave  them 
otherwise  unobstructed.  The  caps  are  left  off, 
and  hives  piled  up  four  or  five  deep,  as  the  legs 
on  the  sides  of  them  just  fit  where  caps  rest, 
when  on.    I  use  Langstroth's  hive. 

You  of  course  have  tried  "sugar  diet,"  what  differ- 
ence do  you  find  in  the  appearance  of  such  colonies 
if  any  ? 

I  have  some  15  or  18  colonies  to  which  I  fed 
sugar  syrup.  One  of  them  had  I  think,  more 
dead  bees  on  the  bottom  board  than  any  other 
stock,  except  those  extra  strong  ones  transferr- 
ed from  the  double  width  hives.  In  other  res- 
pects I  could  see  no  difference  between  those 
wintered  on  syrup,  and  those  having  natural 
stores.  Many  of  them  did  not  have  much,  if 
any  more  than  a  spoonful  of  dead  bees  in  their 
hives,  when  taken  out  of  winter  quarters. 

They  are  breeding  fast  now,  the  weakest 
having  brood  in  all  stages,  from  eggs  to  young 
bees  hatching  out. 

I  neglected  to  state  in  the  proper  place,  that 
although  those  extra  stocks  are  still  in  good 
condition,  they  are  no  better  than  many  oth- 
ers that  contained  not  more  than  half  as  many 
bees  in  the  fall. 

We  are  called  to  lament  the  loss  of  one  col- 
ony, since  putting  them  on  the  summer  stand. 
During  the  cold  weather  that  occurred  last 
week,  a  medium  sized  stock  starved,  although 
they  had  two  frames  of  sealed  honey.  They 
had  clustered  at  the  south  side  of  the  hive, 
which  stood  facing  east,  and  the  honey  being 
at  the  north  side,  the  cold  north  wind  pre- 
vented their  reaching  it,  and  so  they,  perished. 
"'Twas  a  sad  case,"  but  one  for  which  winter- 
ing is  not  responsible. 

And  how  about  the  pollen  f  Your  bees  certainly 
had  pollen  in  the  combs  as  they  could  not — Halloo  ! 
The  chair  is  empty,  (is  it  any  wonder  ?)  and  our  friend 
is  gone;  but  we'll" make  him  tell  next  month,  see  if 
we  don't. 


SUGAR  SYRUP  VERSUS  HONEY, 
FOR  WINTERING. 

FROM  P.  H.  ELWOOD,  STARKVILLE,  X.  T. 


fN  A.  B.  J.  for  Dec,  Vol.   IX,   Mr.   Quinby 
_,  writes : 

"  Novice,  and  other  writers,  claim  that  syrup 
of  sugar  is  a  preventive,  and  will  save  the  bees 
from  dysentery.  I  wish  there  was  nothing  to 
disprove  it.  Mr.  Elwood,  of  Herkimer  Co.,  in 
this  State,  fed  several  stocks  that  were  desti- 
tute, one  year  ago,  with  that  alone.  They 
were  badly  affected  with  that  disease,  just  the 
Same  as  those  having  their  own  honey,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  cold  the  same.  I  fed  a  colony 
with  loaf  3ugar,  that,  when  exposed  as  others 
were,  was  affected  the  same." 

Now,  without  in  the  least  disputing  the 
great  value  of  Mr.  Q's  articles  on  wintering, 
we  would  ask  him  to  reconsider  the  matter 
after  reading  the  following.  Has  he  not  been 
too  hasty  in  pronouncing  sugar  stores  no  better 
for  wintering. 


FRIEND  NOVICE  :— Your  request  for  further  par- 
ticulars of  the  sugar  fed  bees,  is  at  hand. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Capt.  Hetherington,  in  the  fall 
of '72.  we  extracted  all  the  honey  from  our  thirty-five 
colonies  and  fed  each  thirty  lbs.  of  sugar  syrup,  made 
from  twenty  lbs.  of  A  coffee  sugar.  3  small  quantity 
of  cream  of  tartar  was  added,  but  this  is  probably  un- 
necessary. As  there  was  a  delay  in  'getting  sugar 
they  were  not  fed  until  Oct.,  and  consequently  aid 
not  get  all  of  the  syrup  sealed.  This  feature  we  deem- 
ed unfavorable,  but  hoping  that  it  might  cause  no 
trouble,  we  packed  chaff  on  four  sides  and  to; is,  and 
left  them  on  summer  stands.  Result  as  Mr.  Quinby 
stated— "badly  affected  with  dysentery.''  Some  dy- 
ing, and  nearly  all  weak.  The  "unsealed  syrup  gath- 
ered considerable  moisture,  so  much  in  the  flrsl 
swarms  that  died,  as  to  bulge  out  beyond  the  surface 
of  the  comb.  To  vaporize  this  extra  quantity  of  wat- 
er, a  large  amount  of  heat  would  be  consumed,  more 
probably,  than  the  bees  could  generate. 

We  can  throw  no  light  on  the  statement  that  our 
sugar  fed  bees  wintered  no  better  than  those  with 
natural  stores,  excepttosay  that  Mr.  Quinby  evident- 
ly misunderstood  us  on  this  point.  We  had  no  bees 
with  natural  food,  and  there  are  none  such  in  our 
held,  packed  as  we  have  described.  Compared  with 
natural  stores  in  a  well  kept  cellar,  (Quinby  &  Root's 
for  example)  honey  comes  out  far  ahead.  Compared 
with  the  ordinary  cellar  within  range  of  our  bees, 
sugar  was  more  than  four  hundred  per  cent  ahead. 
Compared  with  hives  as  much  in  the  sim  as  possible 
(a  la  Novice,  when  not  in  frost  proof  repository)  or 
made  the  Nuclei  of  snow  banks  (a  la  Prof.  Cook,  Gal- 
lup, Doolittle  and  others)  sugar  came  out  more  than 
10,000  per  cent  ahead,  and  you  may  add  as  many  ci- 
phers as  you  please,  for  there  was  hot  a  single  swarm 
left  within  the  range  of  our  bees.  And  this  in  a  sec- 
tion where  hundreds  went  into  winter  quarters. 
Over  two  thirds  of  ours  were  saved,  and  that  with  a 
good  deal  of  bad  management  in  the  spring,  for  the 
writer  is  a  novice  of  but  a  year's  experience. 

I  think  (partner  out,  here,  although  lie  may.  agree) 
that  sugar  is  as  good  ior  wintering  as  the  best  honey, 
perhaps  better  where  bees  are  long  confined,  as  it  is" a 
more  concentrated  food.  If  this  be  so,  Gallup  thinks 
the  Creator  has  made  a  mistake  in  providing  for  bees. 
I  think  that  honey  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  bees  in  latitudes  where  they  are  in- 
digenous, but  when  carried  to  Siberian  winters  may 
they  not  require  a  more  concentrated  diet?  Does 
Gallup  leave  his  domestic  animals  to  the  food  provi- 
der by  nature  for  the  winter  months,  or  does  he  sow 
and  gather,  and  thus  improve  on  the  processes  of 
nature  ? 

I  think  it  better  to  feed  more  slowly  than  you  rec- 
ommend; four  pounds  per  day,  for  fifteen  days  even 
where  no  brood  is  raised,  being  better  than  thirty 
pounds  in  one  day.  .   -. 

We  started  the  present  winter  with  194  swarms. 
Put  100  into  a  modified  Hibbard  clamp,  large  enough 
to  go  inside  and  see  how  they  get  along,  the  remain- 
der on  summer  stands.  .,     ,, 

We  are  wintering  50  swarms  , on  sugar  the.  present 
winter,  most  of  them  fed  in  Sept.  A  part  out  doors, 
those  are  all  alive.  Can't  report  those  inside  yet,  hav- 
en't had  an  extended  experience,  but, so  far  have 
observed  nothing  but  that  ■harmonizes  'with  the 
Quinby  theory,  that  cold  usually  kills  the  bees.  ' 

We  are  using  Quinby's  hive,  which  I  think  is  not 
only  the  best  frame  hive  for  out-door  wintering,  but 
best  for  in-dooi\also,  the  best  for  extracted  h»iney,.the 
best  for  box  honey,  the  best ,  for  convenience  in  ma- 
nipulating, killing  as  few  bees  as  any,  and  finally  can 
be  built,  if  you  are  satisfied  with  a  cheap  hive,  cheap- 
er than  the  cheapest  Simplicity  hive.  All  of  which  is 
respectfully  submitted,  especially  the  last. 

DEPOSITORY  OF  ....;.:, 
BIiAfiHND  BOMHSE  p 

Or  Letters  From  those  wlio  li:tve  ma.ae  Bee 
Culture  a.  Failure. .  

MR.  Gleanings:— We  have  only  2-2  colonies  left  out 
of  our  57,  and  almost  every  day  is  cold,  and  t.o-day  'tis 
both  cold  and  wet.  Shall  we  buy  some  more'?  If  not. 
what  shall  we  do  ?    Despondently,  Novice: 

Don't  buy  any  bees,  so  long  as  you  have  a 
dozen  left.  Summer  wili  come,  bye  and  bye, 
and  then  you  can  show  us  how  fast  you  can 
build  up.  That  you  cannot  winter  bees,  is 
very  evident,  and  unless  you  can  show  us  that 
you  can-  summer  them,  we  shall  have  to  con- 
clude you  are  no  bee-keeper  at  all. 
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MANURE  ON  THE  BRAIN. 


fc-pv  EAR  NOVICE  :— You're  a  goose  !  Do  you  think 
.1  :)  you  can  put  a  pile  of  manure  around  a  bee  hive 
9  in  the  fall  and  have  it  keep  up  heat  by  fermen- 
tation till  spring?  When  the  lire  burns  out  won't  the 
hive  get  cold  ? 

lint  for  all  that,  Gleanings  for  April  is  a  splendid 
number.  Chicago,  111.  C.  C.  Miller. 

Now  friend  M.,  that's  all  theory,  (your  latter 
observation,  not  the  one  about  Novice)  for  did 
you  never  observe  that  the  ground  rarely  if  ev- 
<  r  freezes  under  a  very  slight  covering  of  sta- 
ble manure,  say  six  inches  ?  If  you  think  we 
haven't  any  facts  to  "fall  back  on"  just  read 
the  following:  Supposing  it  does  get  cold  ;  if 
it  keeps  the  ground  from  freezing  would  it  not 
keep  the  hive  at  a  low,  eveu  temperature? 

DEAR  NOVICE:— Vol.  2,  No.  3,  is  at  hand,  and  as  I 
see  you  have  manure  on  the  brain,  1  am  willing  to 
give  my  experience  in  wintering  bees  in  manure.  1 
commenced  more  than  10  years  ago  to  winter  bees 
that  way,  though  not  on  the  principle  that  the  German 
lady  puts  her  cheese  in  the  manure  pile  to  cure,  or  as 
\  our  wagon  load  of  manure  would  be  to  keep  them 
hot,  but  to  freeze  them  in.  I  have  never  failed  when 
1  put  them  up  in  good  season  and  paid  proper  atten- 
tion to  them.  I  put  up  a  late  swarm  that  was  so  light 
that  1  thought  they  were  not  worth  destroying  for  the 
honey,  or  wintering  for  the  bees,  but  as  an  experiment 
I  did  it;  they  came  out  all  right  and  made  a  good 
swarm.  Thus  ;  place  the  hive  on  the  ground  in  a  suit- 
able place  where  the  water  will  not  settle  around 
them,  wlih  the  front  south.  Take  long  damp  manure 
that  will  freeze  solid,  and  cover  three  sides  and  top, 
not  more  than  one  foot  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  less 
at  top,  then  take  a  wide  board  that  will  cover  the 
front  of  the  hive  when  set  considerably  slanting  (so  as 
to  give  a  good  air  chamber)  then  cover  that  up  the 
the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  hive;  disturb  them  no 
more  until  the  first  pleasant  day  (with  the  mercury  at 
(•0°)  after  the  middle  of  March,  then  remove  the  front 
covering  and  give  them  a  good  flight;  you  will  see 
them  fairly  dance.  Alter  they  have  all'gone  in,  set 
the  board  lip  in  front  of  the  hive  to  prevent  the  sun 
inducing  them  out  in  unfavorable  weather,  and  re- 
move the  top  covering  and  commence  stimulating, 
using  plenty  of  quilts.  Wjiat  bees  want  is  a  long 
sleep,  a  strong  sleep,  and  a  quiet  one.  There  are 
more  bees  cooked  to  death  than  are  frozen  to  death, 
nowadays.  B.  I.  Talbot, 

Viola,  Iowa.  March  1st,  1874. 


EAKLY  QIEENS  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 


EAR  NOVICE:— 1  think  you  are  mistaken  in 
iOi  saying  that  Miss   Anna  Saunders  can  sell  all  her 

*^J  Queens.  Too  many,  learned  in  everything  but 
Bee  lore,  who  are  opposed  to  progress  and  reading, 
even  denying  I  he  Queen  bee  story,  would  be  slow- 
to  believe  the  large  yields  of  honey  that  can  be  had 
here,  even  though  they  saw  it.  One  Gent,  could  not 
take  Gleanings,  but  could  pay  £30.00  for  3  patent 
moth  trap  hives,  who  of  course  must  tail  tor  want  of 
To  cts.  worth  ol  other  peoples  experience.  1  am  sorry 
to  go  to  -masted  Hopes.''     Do  help  us. 

Simplicity  hives  made  last  spring  of  hard  pine, 
stood  all  summer  and  tall  all  right,  but  have  warped 
all  to  pieces  this  spring.  Bee  quilts  almost  rotten, 
frames  and  under  side  of  hive  mouldy,  combs  nice; 
am  now  using  for  quilts  single  thickness  of  aew 
Brown  Domestic,  is  it  good?  Will  paint  straighten 
my  hives  or  prevent  their  warping  in  future?  How 
can  1  clean  paint  and  varnish  brushes,  and  keep  them 
ready  lor  use?  Can  you  furnish  Buzz  Saws,  Table 
<>uages  etc..  lor  making  Simplicity  hives,  and  the 
price?  Lost  3  colonies  bees,  very  strong,  all  10  combs 
tilled  with  brood  even  in  Ihe  corners,  March  30th. 
They  brought  in  honey  March  10th.  but  incessant  rain 
and  cold  winds  ever  since.  Nary  drop  of  honey  in  the 
hive.  Other  bees  are  now  changing  their  combs  of 
ollcnsive  brood. 

Wintered  on  natural  stores  on  summer  stands,  no 
disease,  only  starved  by  sudden  check  of  honey  and 
large  family"  to  teed.  1  had  Queens  fertilized  every 
mouth  of  the  year  except  Jan.  I  tear  there  is  no  mar- 
ket South  for  honey,  1  look  40  lis.  premium  honey  to 
State  Fair,  got  no  oiler  for  it.  Have  advertised  Queens 
in  State,  paper  at  Si.  ami  S3.,  and  nary  order.  I  fear 
'twould noi  pay  Ik. able  and  freight  to  ship  honey  to 
Chidago   and  don't  want  the  sleepers  in  my  house 


broken  with  tons  of  honey,  for  I'll  surely  beat  yoi.r 
last  year's  crop  any  year,  I  think. 

Wife  says  my  bees  will  starve  us  yet,  for  I  give  ail 
my  time,  talk  and  provisions,  to  my  bees  and  bee 
friends.  Am  out  over  £300.00  cash,  and  took  in  nary 
cent.    Italians  very  far  aheads  of  black  in  mv  hands. 

Can  rear  Queens  from  Feb.  to  Dec,  don't  see  why 
all. will  not  be  pure  with  no  black  bees  within  a  mile 
of  me.  Please  tell  me  minutely  how  to  ship  them 
safely  and  cheaply  long  distances,  as  I  wish  no  Queens 
lost  bv  my  ignorance.  W.  F.  Standefei;, 

Dry  Grove,  Miss.  April  13th,  1874. 

If  Queens  can  be  sent  safely  to  the  North, 
and  we  haven't  a  doubt  of  it,  there  is  a  market 
for  ten  thousand  instead  of  one.  A  postal  card 
from  you  dated  April  13,  was  in  our  hands  the 
16,  and  Queens  might  go  nearly  as  quickly. 
Our  cages  of  last  season,  although  roomy  and 
convenient,  in  several  cases  proved  of  insuffic- 
ient strength,  also  in  long  distances,  water  in 
a  sponge,  dries  out,  as  we  prepared  them  in 
the  fall,  with  a  piece  of  candy.  All  things  con- 
sidered, we  believe  we  would  adopt  the  "Alley" 
cage  for  long  distances  viz :  a  block  of  wood* 
about  1x2x3  inches  ;  bore  two  holes  in  one  side 
nearly  through.  These  holes  should  be  of  diff- 
erent sizes,  say  inch,  and  inch  and  a  half,  and 
should  cut  into  each  other  so  as  leave  an  open- 
ing between  them  of  about  %  of  an  inch.  A 
piece  of  old,  stout  comb,  containing  sealed 
lioney  or  syrup  is  to  be  securely  waxed  into 
the  smaller  one,  and  after  the  Queen  with  a 
dozen  bees,  young  ones  are  preferable,  is  placed 
in  the  other,  wire  cloth  is  tacked  over  both. 

Miss  Annie  should  be  able  to  get  a  carpen- 
ter to  make  them  complete,  for  her,  for  50  cts. 
per  dozen;  if  'twasn't  for  the  "awful"  express 
charges  we  would  make  them  for  her  cheerful- 
ly. Any  boy  .or  man  can  make  his  own,  rainy 
days  and  evenings.  Sometimes  a  piece  of 
sponge,  saturated  with  honey  is  preferred,  but 
we  think  it  more  expensive  and  no  better. 

We  fear  you  did  not  "halve  in"  the  corners 
and  cover  to  your  Simplicity  hives,  and  nail 
them  from  both  ways ;  when  properly  made, 
they  stand  the  weather  better  than  any  hive 
we  have  ever  seen,  when  used  unpainted. 
They  should  always  be  painted,  at  least  one 
coat,  before  being  used.  If  your  hives  are  not 
too  bad,  lift  the  combs  and  bees  into  an  extra 
one,  and  take  them  one  at  a  time  and  draw 
them  up  with  nails,  as  well  as  you  can,  serving 
the  next  the  same  way  and  so  on.  They  can 
be  painted  very  well  after  the  bees  are  in  them. 
We  think  turpentine  will  soften  your  brushes. 
We  always  keep  ours  in  the  paint,  and  even  if 
a  little  stiffened,  we  paint  away  until  it  gets 
limbered. 

We  fear  our  Southern  friends*  are  too  liberal. 
We  have  many  letters  like  the  above  from 
those  who  are  endeavoring  to  disseminate  eu- 
lightened  bee  culture.  Will  those  who  have 
written  us  so  many  letters  for  "dollar  Queens," 
early  in  ihe  season,  please  send  their  orders  to 
friends  Standefer  and  Miss  Annie.  In  that 
way  we  can  aid  them,  and  help  ourselves  too, 
•—♦ — • 

In  a  few  cases,  we  have  displeased,  by  using 
matter  for  publication  not  so  intended.  We 
may  say  that  we  regard  all  ordinary  commu- 
nications sent  us  on  bee  culture,  as  matter 
from  which  we  are  free  to  select,  unless  the 
writer  makes  a  request  to  the  contrary.  We 
are  also  willing  to  keep  back  the  names  when 
so  directed,  but  to  secure  notice,  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  sent  us  in  all  cases. 
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FROM  DIFFERENT  FIELDS. 


~i»\/7rR'  R0<}T-  Dear  Sir:— Of  course  you  may  put  me 
{•/•I  down  for  the  dollar  Queens,  and  accept  my 
4?/?=^  gratitude  for  the  suggestion  and  the  kind  offer 
that  accompanied  it.  I  assure  you  I  do  not  need  the 
least  urging  to  induce  me  to  lend  hand,  head  and 
heart,  to  the  advancement  of  apiculture,  as  far  as  ray 
endeavors  can  promote  it. 

My  bees  seem  to  like  nothing  better  than  raising 
Queens,  aud  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  easily  raise  1000 
or  more,  hut  I  did  not  think  of  it  till  you  proposed  it. 
I  thought  my  course  wo\ild  be  to  make  as  much  honey 
as  possible,  and  so  benefit  myself,  the  cause  of  apicul- 
ture, and  the  favorite  bees  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  only  part  of  the  Queens  I  now  have,  that 
I  would  be  willing  to  sell  daughters  from.  I  intend 
raising  plenty  of  drones  from  one  of  my  best  Queens 
tiiis  spring,  and  think  with  care,  I  can  keep  them 
through  the  summer  and  winter,  and  then  be  able  to 
have  Queens  about  whose  progeny  I  will  feel  no  hes- 
itation. 

Our  winters  here  are  almost  nominal,  in  fact  this 
winter.  I  have  only  seen  ice  once,  and  then  only  the 
least  little  bit.  My  bees  are  working  beautifully— one 
of  my  hives  is  scented  with  an  agreeable  perfume 
now.  coming  1'rom  the  pollen  I  suppose. 

Last  fall  for  about  a  week,  a  very  nauseating  odor 
hung  around  all  my  hives,  I  was  quite  alarmed  at 
first,  but  noticed  that  the  strong  hives  were  most 
offensive,  and  every  thing  else  appearing  right,  I  con- 
cluded it  must  be  from  the  pollen. 

*■  *■  *  *  *  *  * 

We  must  have  a  journal  on  Apiculture,  in  the  South, 
our  wants  are  so  different  from  yours;  our  troubles 
are  chiefh  summering,  over  swarming,  and  insects, 
•of  whose  annoyance  you  can  scarcely  form  a  concep- 
tion there.  Miss.  Anna  Saunders, 

Woodville,  Miss.  Feb.  16th,  1874. 

We  regard  swarming  as  only  an  indication 
<»f  prosperity  and  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
like  no  better  fun  than  the  task  of  keeping  the 
disposition  under  proper  control. 

We  presume  all  will  admit  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  if  the  women  undertake  to  rear  Queens, 
we  should  be  sure  of  getting  of  them  o\\\y  good 
honest  ones,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  ability  to 
hold  out,  in' any  matter  where  they  have  ar- 
rived at  a  fixed  determination,  to  succeed,  we 
have  only  to  cite  the  glorious  victories  they 
have  achieved  over  intemperance,  in  our  own 
state  of  Ohio  at  least. 


FRIEND  NOVICE:— Do  you  think  Blue  Birds  are 
enemies  of  Bees,  do  the}-  catch  them,  if  not  are  they 
any  advantage  by  picking  up  the  Moth  Miller,  would 
you  encourage  them  about  the  Apiary  ? 

Indepeudance,  Iowa.  E.  A.  Sheldon, 

We  have  never  heard  complaint  of  the  ordi- 
nary Bine  Bird,  but  consider  the  Blue  Jay 
without  doubt  an  enemy.  At  seasons  when 
our  Apiary  is  most  populous,  they  are  seen  to 
hover  about  in  considerable  numbers  as  though 
attracted  there  from  the  forest.  To  prove  that 
they  really  catch  bees  without  doubt,  they 
have  been  shot  and  dissected.  Whether  the 
damage  they  do  should  consign  them  to  ex- 
tinction or  not,  we  are  unable"  to  decide.  We 
dislike  to  kill  birds,  and  would  first  like  to 
inquire  if  they  have  not  some  redeeming  traits. 
Can  they  not  be  frightened  away  from  the 
vicinity  by  sthne  means? 


Could  not  the  Nucleus  hives  be  sent  by  mail?  Ev- 
eryday i  see  packages  of  hooks  etc.,  passing  through 
the  mails  heavier  than  the  hives  would  be. 

St.  Genevieve,  Mo.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Rozieu, 

Print  d  matter  and  seeds,  are  mailable  to 
the  extent  of  4  Hi:-. ,  other  matter  12  oz.. 'only. 
So  many  complaints  are  'th<  losses in 

introdu<  ':.j  Qu  I  ■   '■  isid 


ing  whether  enough  bees  might  be  mailed  with 
the  Queen  to  build  up  a  colony  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  comb  or  two  of  brood  only. 


By  tlie  way  Novice,  I  wish  the  Bee  Journals  would 
stop  publishing  letters  about  feeding  sugar  syrup  to 
bees  in  order  to  make  more  honey;  there  is  hardly  a 
month  but  we  have  an  article  on  that  subject  now,  in 
the  A.  B.  J.  In  this  month's  number  I  see  some  one 
contends  that  sugar  syrup  is  not  honey  till  after  it 
goes  into  the  bees  stomach  and  becomes  acidized,  it  is 
just  such  articles,  and  such  men,  that  hurt  the  honey 
business.  I  don't  think  that  it  makes  honey  out  of 
syrup,  any  more  than  putting  a  piece  of.brown  paper 
in  my  pocket-book  makes  a  greenback  of  it.  People 
don't  want  sugar  syrup,  even  if  it  is  acidized,  and  you 
have  no  idea  how  suspicious  people  arc.  One  thing 
they  think  looks  bad  is,  it  is  so  clean;  I  tell  them  if  a 
little  extract  of  pollen  will  improve  it  I'll  bring  them 
some  and  they  can  add  to  taste,  but  here  I  am  run- 
ning wild ;  yet  I  can't  help  it,  I  get  so  mad  whenever 
I  hear  sensible  men,  (otherwise)  talk  and  write 
of  increasing  their  vield  of  honey  by  feeding. 

Cincinnati,  O.  April  2nd,  1874.  H.  E.  CURKT, 

Langstroth  says  in  his  book,  page  275  : 
"That  the  honey  undergoes  no  change  du- 
ring the  short  time  it  remains  in  their  sacs 
cannot  positively  be  affirmed,  but  that  it  can 
undergo  only  a  very  slight  change  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  different  kinds  of  honey 
or  sugar-syrup  fed  to  the  bees  can  be  almost 
as  readily  distinguished,  after  they  have  sealed 
them  up,  as  before." 

Now  as  this  has  been  shown  over  and  over 
again,  and  not  one  single  practical  experiment 
(so  far  as  we  know)  to  the  contrary,  are  we 
not  excusable  in  feeling  somewhat  as  friend 
Curry  does  in  the  matter. 


DEAR  NOVICE:— A  year  ago  I  brought  through 
three  rather  poor  colonies,  out  of  19.  Increased  them 
to  8,  which  I  put  in  the  cellar  in  good  condition,  Nov. 
10,  and  then  left  them  for  the  winter.  Dec.  10,  my 
wife  found  the  cellar  damp  and  bees  uneasy.  She 
aired  and  warmed  the  cellar,  when  they  quieted  down, 
and  the  cellar  and  house  were  locked  up,  and  not 
opened  again  till  I  opened  it  myself  March  30.  Of 
course  I  was  quite  anxious  to  know  whether  any  of 
them  were  alive,  and  was  surprised  to  find  the  whole 
8  in  perfect  health,  with  not  a  quart  of  dead  bees  in 
all.  "Well,  what  of  it?"  you  say.  Why,  nothing; 
only  can't  you  let  a  body  tell  you  of  a  little  streak  of 
good  luck  after  losing  60  colonies  in  the  two  preceding 
winters  ?  Chicago,  Ills.  C.  C.  Miller, 

P.  S. — My  wife  insists  that  she  deserves  the  credit  of 
saving  the  bees,  by  wanning  and  drying  them  in  Dec. 

We  agree  with  Mrs.  M.  and  think  the  bees 
in  future  should  be  considered  he*r  exclusive 
property. 


I  have  a  shed  6  ft.  high  in  front  and  5  ft.  in  the  rear, 
boarded  tight  on  three  sides ;  on  the  south  side,  I 
have  heavy  muslin  curtains  that  can  be  rolled  up  or 
let  down  at  will,  according  to  the  weather.  My  bees 
are  strong  and  work  busily  on  rye  flour  every  fine 
day.  I  wish  you  would  give  a  piece  in  Gleanings 
about    robbing. 

Shimersville,  Pa.  L.  N.  Kern, 

We  once  heard  of  a  Blacksmith's  shop  be- 
longing to  the  Am.  Watch  Factory,  that  had 
white  window  curtains,  but  we  never  before, 
that  we  remember,  heard  of  curtains  before 
bee-hives.  As  this  gives  them  the  full  benefit 
of  the  sun  whenever  it  shines,  and  keeps  off  all 
cold  winds  and  storms,  it  may  not  be  a  bad 
idea,  if  the  Apiarist  could  afford  to  be  on  hand 
to  "  pull  the  strings"  when  advisable. 

A  PIECE  ABOUT  ROBBING: 

Well  here  goes  ;  robbing  is  bad  ;  bad  when 
your  bees  rob  each  other,  worse  when  they  rob 
j-our  neighbor's  bees,  and  still  worse  when 
vour  n<  ighbor's  bees  rob  vour  own  hh  es 
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For  ;i  remedy,  keep  none  but  honest  bees,  i,  e, 
those  that  have  never  learned  what  it  is  to  get 
sweets  from  any  other  source  than  the  flowers. 
We  know  of  an  Apiary  (all  Italians)  where 
robbing  Is  almost  unknown,  for  the  reason 
that  cur  friend  lias  always  been  careful  to  keep 
every  drop  of  honey  out  of  their  way,  and  his 
bees  have  never  got  iuto  a  way  of  thieving. 
The  very  best  preventive  in  the  spring,  is  to 
keep  all  hands  busy  on  the  meal,  whenever 
they  can  fly.  We  have  known  its  asrency 
alone,  to  restore  quiet  when  weak  colonies 
were  sorely  in  danger  of  demoralization.  The 
most  productive  source  of  mischief,  in  our 
Apiary,  is  combs  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  honey,  or  those  from  which  honey  lias  been 
extracted.  AH  goes  well  until  the  supply 
gives  out,  and  then  every  hive  in  the  vicinity 
is  attacked,  and  wo  to  the  visitor  who  confi- 
dingly approaches  at  such  a  time.  In  all  that 
Quinby  and  Clark  have  had  to  say  about 
stings,  we  believe  they  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion the  danger  of  approaching  an  apiary  when 
a  lot  of  thievish  hybrids,  have  just  been  de- 
prived of  some  remuants  of  comb  and  honey 
that  they  have  been  quarrelling  over.  It 
set  -ins  to  us  that  stings  come  at  such  a  time, 
all  the  more  aggravating,  because  they  come 
without  warning,  and  without  provocation  of 

of  any  kind.    They  just  sting  out  of  pure 

well,  meanness. 

There  is  a  queer  phenomena  that  we  cannot 
quite  understand,  sometimes  observed ;  and 
that  is  where  a  good  colony  permits  them- 
selves to  be  robbed  without  the  least  resis- 
tance; see  page  44  Vol.  1.  Many  may  be 
inclined  to  deride  such  an  idea,  with  Italians, 
but  they  may  some  time  see  it  to  their  sorrow. 
We  have  always  succeeded  finally,  in  getting 
them  to  show  the  desired  "spunk"  toward  in- 
truders, but  whether  it  was  the  "different 
perfumes"  we  gave  them,  or  the  rousing  them 
up  that  helped  the  matter,  we  cannot  say  now. 
With  very  weak  stocks,  of  course  contracting 
the  entrance  is  a  great  help,  and  whenever 
they  are  really  overpowered,  the  hive  should 
be  shut  up  entirely,  but  we  would  never  do 
this  when  there  seemed  any  prospect  of  their 
getting  the  better  of  the  robbers.  Nothing 
but  real  practice  can  enable  one  to  determine 
at  once  which  arc  robbers  and  which  are  not. 
After  the  hive  is  securely  closed,  we  cannot  see 
any  use  of  carrying  them  into  the  cellar.  We 
simply  open  it  just  late  enough  in  the  evening 
to  allow  the  thieves  to  go  home,  and  then  we 
are  sure  to  be  the  "first  one  up"  next  morning. 
If  they  commence  again,  we  close  the  hive 
once  more,  and  keep  it  closed  about  three  days  ; 
robbers  will  usually  in  that  time  decide  to  re- 
main there,  and  will  labor  for  the  very  hive 
they  hare  before  been  plundering,  only  that 
they  still  retain  their  thievish  propensities, 
and  are  sure  to  be  foremost  whenever  anything 
of  this  kind  turns  up  in  future.  We  at  one 
time  were  in  the  habit  of  closing  the  hive  with 
wire  cloth,  but  after  finding  the  wily  Italians 
who  were  inside  would  pass  the  honey  through 
to  their  comrades  on  the  outside,  we  discon- 
tinued it.  We  at  first  were  slow  to  believe 
this,  but  our  friend  Shaw  says  he  has  had  it 
happen  often,  and  in  fact  now  closes  his  Nu- 
cleus hives  with  a  double  wire  cloth  with  a 
half  inch  space  between  the  two.     li'v 


with  your  bees  during  the  working  season, 
there  is  almost  no  need  of  having  anj'  trouble 
from  robbing. 

Now,  after  the  above  remarks,  some  may 
think  our  dr}-  sugar  feeding,  an  inconsistency, 
but  it  is  not.  A  dozen  boys  might  quarrel 
over  a  half  dozen  apples,  but  they  assuredly 
would  not  over  a  wagon  full ;  and  thus  it  is 
with  the  bees.  Several  reports  seem  to  show 
that  even  combs  of  honey,  can  be  fed  in  the 
open  air  in  the  Apiary,  providing  you  have  an 
unlimited  supply,  and  spread  them  out  so  as 
to  give  all  a  chance ;  but  beware  of  letting 
them  get  out  before  the  flowers  furnish  a  sup- 
ply. Our  next  friend  has  had  experience  in 
open  air  feeding  for  many  years;  we  will  lis- 
ten to  him. 

FEEDIXG  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR,  ETC. 

Commenced  wintering:  with  31  stocks,  lest  4  and  one 
died  leaving  plenty  of  honey.  One  was  robbed,  Queen 
left  in  hive,  and  one  lost  their  Queen,  so  1  supplied  it 
with  a  Queen  from  robbed  hive.  One  swarmed  out 
and  bees  went  into  another  hive.  The  27  left  are 
strong  in  bees  and  generally  light  in  honey. 

Commenced  feeding  meal  about  the  1st  of  March, 
also  diluted  honey  and  brown  sugar  at  same  time  in 
old  feed  troughs  made  in  1854,  and  used  more  or  less 
every  spring  and  fall  since.  They  are  made  of  inch 
pine'  boards  with  thin  floats  perforated  with  small 
j  holes.  The  troughs  and  boxes  with  syrup  and  meal 
are  set  on  south  side  of  building  in  the  sun,  protected 
from  fowls,  wind,  and  rain.  The  troughs  are  kept 
sweet  with  boiling  water  and  salt.  As  a  general 
thing,  out-door  feeding  gives  best  results  with  me. 
It  won't  hurt  the  strong  and  certainly  strengthens 
the  weak,  keeping  all  smart,  and  active;  and  as 
Langstroth  says  in  his  book,  they  will  flock  to  the 
feed  if  warm  enough,  like  pigs  to  a  trough. 

Honey  causes  the  greatest  commotion,  while  sugar 
leaving  less  scent  in  mouths  of  hives,  gives  less  chan<  e 
for  robbing.  They  have  carried  away  up  to  this  time, 
the  tine  part  of  wheat,  oat,  and  rye  meal,  2  bushels, 
and  20  gallons  of  syrup.  I  find  no  trouble  in  laziness, 
as  natural  stores  accumulate. 

Those  3  swarms  spoken  of  some  time  ago  (see  page 
22)  supplied  with  ob>  honey  wintered  well.  The  one 
robbed  was  one  of  the  3;  I  believe  it  was  caused  by 
the  candied  honey  rolling  out  at  the  front  of  the  hive, 
and  attracting  robbers ;  as  I  was  away  it  became 
overpowered  bv  its  near  neighbor,  they  appropriating 
both  honey  and  bees— no  great  loss. 

My  son  had  8,  five  old  and  three  young,  the  latter 
are  "gone  up."  Trying  times  yet  for  weak  colonies, 
but  close  care,  and  long  and  judicious  feeding  will 
bring  them  all  safely  through. 

Ghent,  O.  March  31,  1874.  T.  Pieuson. 

It  seems  pretty  certain  now,  that  if  bad  hon- 
ey causes  dysentery  one  winter,  the  same  honey 
fed  another  winter  does  not  always  produce  it. 

Is  it  necessary  to  give  bees  water  in  Feb.  and  March 
for  brood-rearing;  if  not  what  is  the  reason  my  bees 
ceased  brood-rearing  in  March? 

Orrvllle,  Ohio.  C.  J.  Yodek. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  discover  that 
water  was  necessary  while  bees  were  indoors ; 
after  they  were  out,  if  cold,  the  condensation 
affords  a  supply  ;  if  warm  they  can  go  out  and 
get  it.  Was  it  not  on  account  of  lack  of  pollen? 

Mis.  ROOT,  Dear  Sik:— I  have  a  Queen  In  one  of 
my  colonies,  introduced  last  fall,  that  lays  none  but 
drone  egg*.  Is  it  likely,  or  possible,  that  she  will  do 
better,  in  the  future  ?  Mr.  Alley  assures  me  that  she 
was  fertilized,  she  Is  a  very  line  looking  Queen,  is 
quite  large. 

On  loosing  into  the  hive  to-day,  I  found  a  great 
many  drones,  (finely  marked  Italians)  several  promi- 
nent drone  cells,  and  one  Queen  cell  but  no  bees 
clustering  around  it.  in  the  second  frame  from  the 
outside  ;  1  am  very  doubtful  as  to  the  contents  of  this 
cell,  not  knowing  where  the  egg  should  come  from. 

Will  you  please  advise  me  what  to  do  in  the  matter, 
the  colony  is  tolerably  strong  yet,  and  is  carrying  in 
pollen,  not  much  however.  This  Queen  cell  appears 
perfect.  Wm.  M.  Cake, 

West  I  ldepi    6  mce,  O.  April  13, 1874. 

We  would  the  colony  precisely  as  a 

Queenless  one  j  &  young  Queen  sometimes  pro- 
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duces  workers  after  having  at  first  only  laid 
drone  eggs,  but  a  drone  layer  at  this  season, 
rarely  if  ever  produces  any  thing  better.  The 
deserted  queen  cell  is  a  common  occurrence, 
and  only  indicates  they  have  discovered  some- 
thing to  be  wrong.  If  given  worker  larvae, 
they  will  probably  rear  a  Queen  just  as  if  they 

had  none. 

» 

My  bees  have,  on  account  of  the  very  backward  and 
cold  spring,  no  brood  yet.  Not  until  last  Friday  did 
I  finish  taking  out  all  my  bees.  I  found  so  far  32  dead 
and  Queenless  ones,  out  of  850,  but  fear  I  will  lose 
more.  A  good  many  of  them  are  weak,  and  5  of  them 
froze  only  a  week  ago.  A.  Fuerbringer  and  my  broth- 
er C.  have  lost  but  very  few  stocks.  On  an  average 
bees  have  wintered  very  well  so  far  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Jefferson,  Wis.  April  14.  Adam  Gkimm. 

As  the  above  loss  is  less  than  i  per  cent,  we 
must  call  it  very  well,  and  that  reminds  us 
that  we  have  been  thinking  of  making  up  a 
list  of  those  who  have  wintered  with  a  loss  not 
exceeding  one  per  cent,  and  calling  it  the  "Roll 
of  Honor'but  as  we  cannot  call  them  wintered, 
until  about  June  1st,  we  will  postpone  the  mat- 
ter until  next  mouth.  Of  course  our  next  friend 
will  be  included  for  she  has  had  no  losses. 

We  hope  she  may  continue,  to  do  as  well. 


FRIEND  NOVICE:— I  enclose  75  cts.  for  Glean- 
ings in  Bee  Culture.  Should  have  done  so  before, 
but  I  have  only  one  hive  and  1  waited  to  see  if  it 
would  come  out  alive.  Put  them  out-doors  the  7th  of 
this  month;  they  seem  strong,  so  I  send  the  money.  I 
tnink  Gleanings  very  suitable  for  small  folks,  I  can- 
not afford  a  82.00  magazine  for  one  hive.  I  hope  to 
Italianize  them,  although  I  think  they  have  a  prolific 
Black  Queen.  Hannah  W.  Williams, 

Springfield,  Iowa,  April  9, 1874. 


DEAR  NOVICE :— Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
Buckeye  as  a  honey  producing  tree  ?  I  see  it  spoken 
of  on  page  36,  Vol.  5,  A.  B.  J. 

And  do  you  know  whether  it  is  true  that  the  leaves 
of  that  tree  are  poisonous  ?  I  never  knew  of  cattle 
being  poisoned  by  them,  but  intended  to  cut  some  of 
tae  trees  down  on  account  of  the  popular  belief. 

Hudson,  Ills.,  April  7, 1874.  E.  Sager. 

Bees  do  not  work  on  the  Buckeye  hei'e,  at 
least  we  can't  find  them  on  it.  Don't  know 
about  the  other. 


Mr  A.  I.  ROOT,  SIR:— I  find  myself  minus  two 
numbers  of  Gleanings  which  I  am  obliged  to  have, 
can't  get  along  without  it ;  I  am  afraid  without  a  re- 
minder I  shall  get  back  into  the  "patent"  business 
again,  which  I  have  discarded  for  life,  cause  why — 
Gleanings.  I  find  my  bees  with  more  honey  than  I 
left  them  in  October,  leaving  no  space  for  brood ;  I 
have  therefore  extracted  four  frames  from  each  colo- 
ny, which  they  seem  to  be  disposed  to  re-fill  with 
honey.  I  am  going  to  try  to  raise  Queens  this  spring; 
send  me  a  chapter  in  Gleanings  on  the  subject,  one 
that  will  not  fail.  I  received  a  colony  of  Italians  from 
Mr.  R.  M.  Argo,  of  Kentucky,  last  April,  which  prov- 
ed to  be  all  I  bargained  for. 

Sparta,  Ga.  March  7, 1874.  Jcjdkins  Hunt. 

Little  Blue  eyes  may  like  to  know  that  there  is  a 
iiti  boy  here,  who  is  very  fond  of  bees.  He  was  just 
two  years  old  last  November,  and  yet  last  spring  he 
found  out  and  told  me  where  two  swarms  were  issu- 
ing. He  lives  a  mile  away  now,  and  the  first  thing  he 
says  when  he  comes,  is,  "Let  us  go  see  bees,"  and 
right  into  the  hive  almost  he  will  go,  not  being  at  all 
deterred  by  the  stings,  or  even  crying  for  them.  We 
are  afraid  of  his  being  badly  stung  sometime,  but  he 
never  shows  a  disposition  to  trouble  them  and  we  try 
to  keep  him  away,  as  much  as  possible,  from  them. 
Blue  eyes  are  at  a  premium  here.  We  would  like  to 
see  a  pair  of  which  we  have  so  often  seen  mention, 
tell  little  Blue  Eyes  from  her  Aunt  Anna, 

Woodville,  Miss. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  small  children  are  sel- 
dom stung?  Years  ago,  a  blue  eyed  chick  who 
is  older  now,  used  to  terrify  her  mamma  by 
running  away  to  the  hives,  and.  throwing  saw- 


dust into  the  entrance  until  a  shower  of  Ital- 
ians hummed  about  her  ears,  while  she  crowed 
in  great  glee,  to  think  that  "mamma"  durst 
not  come  and  get  her.  Was  she  stung,  think 
you?  Of  course  not,  for  she  unconsciously 
preserved  just  the  demeanor  that  secures  the 
safety  of  an  experienced  bee-keeper,  whilst 
bystanders  at  a  respectful  distance  are  sure  to 
be  attacked. 


I  hail  four  swarms  of  bees  last  spring  in  box  hives, 
but  transferred  them  to  Simplicity  hives,  which  I  had 
made  at  the  cost  of  90  cts.  each.  Had  an  Extractor 
made  for  about  810.00.  Extracted  180  lbs.  Clover  hon- 
ey, and  sold  at  23  cts.  per  pound  for  120  lbs.,  and  gave 
away  and  used  the  rest.  Increased  my  swarms  to  9. 
One  being  weak,  I  took  the  bees  and  empty  combs  of 
a  neighbor's  box  hive,  and  put  with  it,  and  fed  sugar 
syrup.  Also  took  the  bees  and  empty  combs  of  anoth- 
er swarm  late  in  October,  and  transferred  to  Simp  lie-! 
ity  hive,  and  fed  sugar-syrup.  The  rest  had  natural 
stores,  and  all  are  doing  well  in  cellar,  to  date.  The 
last  one  fed  has  six  spaces  tilled  with  bees,  and  plenty 
to  eat.  What  is  the  use  of  the  quilts  ?  1  have  not 
used  them.  Wm.  H.  Root. 

Port  Byron,  N.  Y.  Feb.  23,  1874. 
By  the  use  of  Quilts  Ave  are  enabled  to  secure 
the  benefit  of  closed  top  frames  with  none  of 
their  disadvantages  in  opening  and  closing 
the  hive ;  they  can  be  pressed  down  on  the 
bees  without  hurting  them,  the  hive  can  be 
opened  or  closed  without  noise  or  jar,  and  we 
can  turn  up  one  side  to  take  out  one  or  more 
frames,  without  uncovering  the  whole  hive, 
when  robbers  are  troublesome. 


A.  I.  ROOT,  Dear  Sir:— I  herewith  enclose  view  of 
my  Apiary,  it  was  taken  two  years  ago  when  I  had 
upwards  of  100  colonies,  now  I  have  but  22.  I  have 
just  made  an  examination  of  them  and  found  them  all 
in  good  condition ;  wintered  on  summer  stands.  I  am 
not  educated  up  to  anything  but  box  honey  as  yet ;  in 
fact  I  have  only  the  box  hive  but  have  had  good  luck 
with  it  and  hesitate  to  quit  it ;  to  tell  the  truth  I  have 
8500.00  invested  in  200  box  hives,  with  cross  bars,  well 
made  and  painted,  and  am  not  satisfied  that  I  could 
get  any  more  box  honey  in  any  other  way,  so  I  contin- 
ue on  in  the  old  way,  it  having  paid  me  very  much 
better  than  any  thing  (in  proportion  to  outlay)  that  I 
have  ever  engaged  in.  I  began  bee-keeping  16  years 
ago  with  9  colonies,  and  have  now  22,  having  lost  in 
wintering  in  that  time,  perhaps  300  or  400;  had  at  one 
time  165,  that  was  in  the  fall  of  1871,  this  being  the 
best  figures  that  I  ever  reached  ;  in  the  mean- time 
however,  I  have  sold  box  honey  to  the  amount  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  J.  F.  Temple. 

Ridgeway,  Mich.  Feb  24, 1874. 

Weather  very  cold  and  windy  here ;  a  good  many 
bees  blown  away  and  lost  every  day  that  they  fly. 
Work  well  on  flour  nice  days,  but  they  don't  come 
often  this  spring.  A.  J.  Hoover. 

We  have  few  honey  producing  trees  in  our  neigh- 
borhood: we  have  plenty  of  white  clover,  but  for 
some  years  the  bees  do  not  gather  much  hoaey  from 
it,  and  buckwheat  yields  almost  none  at  all  with  us. 
Rape  might  help  us  if  there  was  a  market  for  the  seed 
but  unfortunately  there  are  no  oil  mills  near,  and 
without  having  sale  for  the  seed,  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  pay  for  the  honey  alone.  Alsike  clover  I  un- 
derstand blooms  at  the  same  time  as  white  clover  and 
when  the  one  fails  I  think  the  other  would  too,  and  I 
doubt  the  utility  of  raising  any  other  plant,  that  re- 
quires the  yearly  tiUing  ot  the  soil,  for  honey  exclu- 
sively. S.  Leuthi,  Gnadenhutten,  O. 

B.  H.  Stair  &  Co.,  Cleveland  O.,  will  purchase 
rape  seed.  Our  experience  with  honey  plants 
confirms  friend  L's  statement.  Has  any  one 
had  honey  from  Alsike,  at  a  season  when  white 
was  not  yielding  it  also?  Would  it  not  be  ad- 
visable to  expend  the  time  and  money  toward 
building  up  strong  colonies  in  time  for  the 
usual  harvest,  instead  of  venturing  very  much, 
as  yet,  on  artificial  pasturage?  Of  course, 
careful  experiments,  by  those  who  can  afford 
to  risk  losses,  are  always  to  be  approved. 


lid 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


1874- 


I  don't  like  to  take  the  honey  all  away  from  the 
bees,  and  give  them  cheap  sugar-syrup  iu  place  of  the 
honey  for  which  they  work  so  hard  all  summer. 

ShimersvUle,  Pa.  L.  X.  Kern. 

Nor  would  we  for  the  world,  if  we  thought 
the  dear  little  chaps  were  not  just  as  well 
pleased,  and  sometimes  a  deal  healthier,  with 
syrup  made  of  clear,  white  sugar. 

Took  my  bees  out  of  the  pit  March  17,  all  right  and 
to  all  appearance  as  strong  and  heavy  as  when  put 
in.  Bees  build  wavy  combs  when  from  any  cause 
they  are  building  slowly,  whether  a  strong  swarm  or 
a  weak  one  ;  the  stronger  the  swarm,  the  worse  the 
comb.    This  is  gospel. 

We  might  accept  it  as  "gospel"  were  it  not 
that  so  few  points  can  be  laid  down  in  Bee 
Culture  as  invariable.  Whenever  we  think 
we  are  sure  of  a  thing  and  no  mistake,  some- 
body else's  bees  upset  the  whole  theory  by 
doing  directly  the  opposite  way. 

I  don't  take  any  horse  manure  in  mine  yet  awhile, 
dirt  is  just  as  good  and  smells  better.  My  bees  always 
have  plenty  of  brood  when  I  take  them  out  of  pit.  I 
can't  make  Quilts  work  on  my  side  opening  hives, 
frames  3.s  from  tops,  they  don't  tuck  down  worth  a 
cent.  My  wife  says  if  I  make  her  as  much  trouble 
with  all  the  new  notions  I  get  from  you,  she'll  quit  the 
bees-ness.  I  use  a  honey-board  3-8  thick  and  believe  1 
like  it  better  than  Quilts",  at  least  for  hot  weather.  It 
seems  to  me  your  plans  all  assume  straight  combs  in 
frames  to  begin  with,  I  supposed  side  opening  hives 
were  now  considered  indispensable.  I  put  on  Quilts 
2  weeks  ago,  some  gnawed  through  already. 

Wyoming,  Wis.  R.  L.  Joiner. 

Several  complain  of  having  Quilts  gnawed, 
but  if  coarse,  strong  hard  woven  cotton  be 
used,  we  feel  sure  the  bees  will  not  trouble 
much  ;  at  least  ours  do  not. 

Guess  we'll  have  to  try  a  "pit"  next  winter. 
We  are  sure  no  one  will  use  "side  openers" 
very  long ;  they  will  have  to  be  classed  with 
box  honey,  and  revolving  can  Extractors. 

DEAR  NOVICE:— Two  months  ago  I  thought  I 
could  bring  all  my  bees  through,  but  have  lost  3  out 
of  12,  the  rest  are  in  good  condition;  our  winter  was  a 
very  mild  one,  but  the  spring  is  very  cold ;  our  Co-  Pa- 
per says  one-half  the  bees  iu  the  Co.,  are  dead.  I 
like  the  manure  idea,  but  wouldn't  it  soil  our  nice 
while  hives  and  make  them  look  bad?  We  are  hav- 
ing a  snow  storm  to-night— bees  gather  no  pollen  yet, 
--have  seen  them  carry  it  in  Feb. 

Chariton,  Iowa.  April  4th,  1874.  A.  McMains. 

If  you  cover  the  hives  with  shingles  they  are 
not  discolored.  We  can  cover  the  Simplicity 
hives  with  dry  straw,  and  then  the  manure, 
and  if  put  on  in  the  proper  shape  the  straw  is 
not  even  wet  through. 


WTill  not  bees  waste  dry  sugar  if  fed  for  stimulative 
brood  rearing?  Langstroth  says  feed  sugar-syrup 
very  thin. 

liow  can  I  get  candied  honey  from  a  barrel,  with- 
out taking  the  head  out?  So  far  I  have  worked  on 
lirst  principles,  namely  a  shingle  worked  through  the 
bung-hole—  molasses  gate  useless. 

Four  swarms  wintered  on  C  sugar-syrup  on  summer 
stands,  all  right. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  R.  H.  Dixon. 

Put  some  dry  sugar  in  a  tin  pan  where  it 
will  be  in  the  sun,  but  out  of  the  rain,  and  see 
if  you  can  discover  that  any  of  it  is  wasted. 
Our  bees  don't  undertake  to  carry  sugar  home 
in  lumps.  Your  neighbors  bees  may  get  some, 
'tis  true,  but  shall  we  call  that  wasted  ? 

Candied  honey — a  poser  truly,  but  we  think 
it  can  be  "  got  out,"  nevertheless.  Make  the 
barrel  hot,  either  in  the  sun  or  by  the  stove  and 
we  think  the  molasses  gate  will  work.  Bor- 
row your  wife's  teakettle  (when  her  back  is 
turned)  and  make  diluted  honey  for  feeding, 
of  all  that  obstinately  persists  in  staying  inside. 


1st.  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  bees  are 
inclined  to  raise  brood  toward  entrance  of  hive  rather 
than  otherwise.  Would  it  be  likelv  to  increase  breed- 
ing to  have  an  entrance  in  each  end  of  hive  and  occa- 
sionally turn  the  hive  half-way  around,  always 
keeping  back  entrance  closed  ? 

2nd.  Can  transferring  be  done  early  in  April  with 
safely  ? 

3rd.  Can  combs  be  emptied  clean  with  Extractor. 
so  that  Queens  will  lay  in  cells  immediately? 

4th.  If  enough  combs  be  given  to  new  swarms  to- 
half  till  the  hives,  is  it  best  to  put  them  together,  with 
empty  frames  on  sides,  or  to  place  an  empty  frame 
between  every  two  combs  ? 

5th.  Will  coarse  brown  paper  answer  well  in  sum- 
mer and  winter,  to  retain  the  heat  and  allow  the 
moisture  to  pass  off? 

6th.  Quite  a  number  of  Queen  breedex-s  offer 
Queens,  in  Gleanixus,  the  coming  season  at  $1.00 
each.  I  understand  these  Queens  to  be  fertile  Ital- 
ian Queens  but  not  wan-anted  to  have  mated  with 
Italian  drones.  Are  any  of  these  persons  so  situated 
at  a  distance  from  Black  bees,  that  these  Queens  will 
be  almost  certain  to  have  mated  with  Italian  drones? 
7th.  I  can  purchase  butter-firkins  here  at  50c.  each, 
which  will  hold  about  twelve  gallons.  Will  they  an- 
swer for  holding  extracted  honey,  or  will  they  be 
likely  to  impart  a  bad  flavor  to  the"  honey,  after  hav- 
ing contained  butter? 

8th.    Do  you  know  anything  about  Alfalfa  or  Lu- 
cerne, as  a  hay  or  honey  plant  ? 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Geo.  O.  Tompkins 

1st.  We  have  not  found  that  they  are  more 
inclined  to  rear  brood  near  the  entrance.  In. 
order  to  save  useless  travel,  they  may  do  so  in 
the  long  hives;  we  have  tried  changing  them 
end  for  end  on  the  plan  you  mention,  but  dis- 
covered no  especial  advantage  in  so  doing. 

2nd.  The  objection  to  transferring  in  April 
would  be  danger  of  chilling  brood,  and  inter- 
ference from  robbers*  if  they  were  not  occupied 
in  gathering  stores. 

3rd.  The  Extractor  never  leaves  the  combs 
dry,  but  the  bees  will  lick  out  the  cells  clean 
enough  for  eggs  in  a  very  short  time,  say  half 
an  hour ;  an  examination  will  then  show  the 
honey  that  adhered  to  the  cells,  carefully  col- 
lected in  a  few  filled  cells,  near  the  top,  or 
outside  of  the  comb ;  we  frequently  find  eggs 
in  a  comb  within  a  couple  of  hours  after  ex- 
tracting. 

4th.  Much  is  dependent  on  the  size  of  the 
swarm,  and  the  weather.  We  would  put  the 
combs  all  together  at  first,  and  put  one  empty 
frame  between  them  at  night,  when  the  comb 
was  well  started,  another,  and  so  on,  endeav- 
oriug  to  keep  each  comb  strait,  by  having  it 
built  between  two  full  ones. 

5th.  We  do  not  think  it  sufficiently  porous 
to  keep  dampness  from  accumulating  in  win- 
ter, but  it  does  very  well  in  spring. 

6th  Messrs  Shaw  and  Daniels ;  Dean,  near- 
ly as  good,  and  every  season  shows  more 
Italians  and  fewer  common  bees. 

We  cannot  speak  for  those  who  reside  at  a 
distance. 

7th.    They  will  certainly  do  if  waxed,  and 
may  answer  if  not ;  we  cannot  say. 
8th.    B.  II.  Stair  &  Co.  Cleveland,  O.  write : 
WTe  regret  to  sav  we  are  not  well  posted  on  Lucerne, 
There  has  not  been  sufficient  interest  manifested  in 
Lucerne  for  us  to  test  it ;  have  sold  it  for  many  years. 
Iu  Europe  it  is  also  called  everlasting  clover,  on  ac- 
count of  its  remaining  some  1(J  to  15  year-   without 
re-seeding.    The'price  of  Lucerne  is  50  ets.  per  pound. 
The  Prairie  Farmer  contains  several  articles 
on  its  cultivation  an  1  \-  e  gather  from  them  that 
it  must  be  kept   free   from   wee.]-  for  the  first 
three  years  by  careful  culture,  and  that  it  yields 
no  crop,  or  but  a  small  one  until  the  third  year. 
As  the  roots  penetrate  to  a  great    depth,   its 
power  to  withstand  drouth  is  immense. 


AD  VER  TISERS '  DEPAR  TMENT. 


{Continued  from  front  cover.) 
deeper  than  the  L.,  that  would  bring  anything 
like  uniformity  of  dimensions.  When  Adair 
gave  a  description  of  the  "New  Idea,"  page  250 
J..  B.  J.  Vol.8, he mentious  frames  10x13  inside, 
which  with  common  nailed  frames  would  be 
as  near  as  we  could  determine,  11^x13%,  and 
this  seems  to  meet  the  views  of  most  bee- 
keeper's. 

If  the  South  has  not  been  fairly  represented 
we  fear  'tis  because  they  don't  send  in  their 
reports. 

We  cannot  tell  whether  an  increase  to  40 
stocks  will  be  too  much  or  not,  for  we  don't 
know  how  much  perseverance  you  have  got. 
With  your  climate  where  you  can  build  them 
up  almost  any  month  in  the  year,  we  should 
think  there  would  be  but  little  risk  any  way. 

■  Enclosed  find  75c.  for  which  please  send  me  wire 
cloth  to  make  a  bee  hat  after  the  pattern  given  in 
Langstroth's  book.  W.  Senior,  Evansville,  W.  Va. 

Now  friend  S.  We  should  be  much  pleased 
to  sell  you  the  wire  cloth,  if  we  thought  you 
needed  it  for  such  a  purpose,  but  if  you  will  be 
advised  by  us,  you  will  use  the  wire  cloth  for 
something  else,  and  make  a  vail  with  the  part 
before  the  face,  made  of  a  kind  of  silk  lace,  call- 
ed Brussels  net.  If  you  desire,  we  will  send 
you  one,  by  mail  all  complete,  as  we  would 
have  it,  for  75  cts.  Rest  assured  we  have  had 
our  share  of  experience  with  wire  cloth  vails. 
If  you  must  have  a  vail,  have  one  that  is  easy, 
and  will  obstruct  the  sight  as  little  as  possible, 
for  you  are  just  as  safe,  as  if  you  were  riveted 
in  a  sheet  iron  armor  with  sleeves  and  — a — 
coat  tails  to  it. 

DEAR  NOVICE  :— Your  1st.  vol.  ree'd  and  devour- 
ed; and  there  is  a  gnawing  in  my  intellectual  maw  for 
another  feast.  "Heow"  in  this  world  do  you  get  so 
much  good  meat  on  so  few  bones  ?    "Deow  tell"  ? 

But  that's  not  what  I  want.    Here's  the  half  price 
of  a  ivhole  barrel  of  crude  Oil,  and  I  want  you  to  ex- 
change it  for  "Gleanings  In  Bee-culture"  for  1874. 
"Now  get  along  quick !"    J.  W.  Barlay,  Edenton,  Pa. 


CLUBBIIVG  LIST. 

We  will  send  Gleanings— 

Writh  The  American  Bee  Journal  for $2.25 

"    The  National  Bee  Journal     "   2.25 

"    The  Bee  Keeper's  Magazine  "   1.75 

"    All  three,  of  the  above  "  4.00 

Books  for  Bee  Keepers. 

SENT  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honey  Bee $2.00 

Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping 1.50 

Bee  Keeper's  Text  Book,  muslin, .75 

"  "  "         "      paper, 40 

The  above  are  really  all,  that  we  can  recom- 
mend, and  they  should  be  read  with  consider- 
able allowance  for  being  much  behind  the  times. 

Langstroth,  is  valuable  as  giving  the  correct 
Natural  History  of  the  bee;  Quinby,  as  giving 
a  rather  more  practical  view  of  the  industry, 
so  far  as  dollars  and  cents  are    concerned. 

King's  text  book,  as  being  a  condensed  and 
alphabetically  arranged  summing  up  of  the 
two. 

Langstroth,  seems  to  have  pursued  his  in- 
vestigations with  an  enthusiastic  love  of  get- 
tiug  at  truth  alone,  and  Qninby,  with  a  desire 
of  rendering  the  business  less  uncertain  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  the  masses.  While 
these  two  great  writers  started  out,  each  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  other's  work;  it  is 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  both  that  they  agree  so 
nearly  in  all  essential  points. 


Names  of  responsible  parties  will  be  inserted  in 
either  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  10c.  each  insertion,  or  $1.00  per  year. 

$H»®9  pistils 

yames  inserted  in  this  department  the  first  time 
without  charge. 

Those  whose  names  appear  below,  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  Queens  the  coming  season  for  $1.00  each,  un- 
der the  following  conditions;  No  guarantee  is  to  be 
assumed  of  purity,  safe  delivery  or  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  only  that  the  Queen  be  reared  from  a  choice, 
pure  mother.  They  also  agree  to  return  the  money  at 
anytime  when  customers  become  impatient  of  such 
delay  as  may  be  unavoidable. 

Bear  in  mind  that  he  who  sends  the  best  Queens, 
put  up  neatest  and  most  securely,  will  probably  re- 
ceive the  most  orders.  Special  rates  for  warranted 
and  tested  Queens,  furnished  on  application  to  any  of 
the  parties. 

J.  Shaw  &  Son,  Chatham  center,  Medina  Co.,  Ohio. 

I.  E.  Daniels,  Lodi,  "  "       " 

G.  W.  Dean,  River  Styx.  "  "       " 

W.  J.  Hosmer,  Jauesville,  Minnesota. 

James  A.  Buchanan,  Wintersville,  Jeff.  Co.,  O. 

Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Brown,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Miss.  Annie  Saunders,  Woodville,  Miss. 

W.  J.  Standefer,  Dry  Grove,  Hinds  Co.,  Miss. 

W.  D.  Wright,  Knowersville,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

J  H  Nellis,  Canajoharie,  Montgomery  Co,  N.  Y. 

R  S  Becktell,  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 

C  R  Williams,  Milan,  Erie  Co,  O. 

II  If8©  Smamla©tm^®gi.i> 

Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
J.  H  Martin,  Hartford,  N.  Y. 
Geo.  T.  Wheeler,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
R.  S.  Becktell,  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 
Kruschke  Bro's,  Berlin,  Wis. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  introduction  of  the 
E^"  STANDARD  -W& 

Apiarian  Implements,  we  make  the  following  offer. 
Standard  Hive,  including  bottom-board,  door-step, 
blocks,  and  all  the  stand  that  we  think  is  needed  to 

keep  it  from  the  ground $2.00 

Twenty  frames  for  above  5  %  c.  each 1.15 

Sample  Frame,  by  mail, 10 

Quilt 40 

Or  all  complete  except  painting,  for 3.50 

The  same  in  a  bundle  including  nails,  hinges  etc,  3.25 
Extractor    made    expressly   for   Standard    frames, 

(Comb  frame  l&X  wide,  by  10  deep.) $8.00 

Any  deviation  from  above,  be  it  only  1-16  of  an  inch, 
will  be  only  at  our  regular  list  prices. 

A.  I.  ROOT  &  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

We  ahcays  consider  it  an  especial  favor  to  have 
customers  inform  us  by  postal  card  whether  goods 
are  satisfactory  ;  whether  our  mode  of  packing  is 
efficient;  time  taken  in  transit ;  tohether  Express 
or  Freight  charges  were  reasonable,  etc.  etc. 

Respectfully,  A.  I.  Root  &  Go. 


TTiLTTSTI?  A  TED  I  A  magnificently    Illustrated 
t/Vttt>Vt  a  t  Monthly,  with    Chromo  $2.50 

JUUltJNIAL        |  a  year.    Send  10  cts.  for  sam- 
ple copy,  or  30  cts.  for  sample  Chromo,  terms  to 
agents,  etc.    Canvassers  \Vanted,  in  everv  town, 
county  &  State.    Address,     THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 
Room  27,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago. 

SfiTTT.WTT'R'Tfl  I  A  Richly  Illustrated  Monthly,  $1.50 
u*nMTTn  :t  ^"e:lv-  "Chroma  free  to  annual 
.T  AKMJliK      I  subscribers.    On  trial,  three  months, 

25  cts.  or  with  Chromo.  50  cts.    Sample  copies  and 

terms  to  agents  sent  on  application. 
Address^    THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 

Room  27.  Tribune  Building,  Chicago. 

LEAS  ANT  AND  PROFITABLE  EMPLOYMENT, 
for  male  or  female,  in  every  city  of  the  Union. 
Active   persons    can    double  their  small  investment, 
everj  day.     Inclose  STAMP  for  particulars  to 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 
Room  27.  Tribune  Building,  Chicago. 


AD VERTISERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


ADVEETISEMENTS. 


Advertisements  will  be  received  at  the  rate  of  ten 
cents  per  line,  Nonpariel  space,  each  insertion,  cash 
in  advance ;  and  we  require  that  every  Advertiser 
satisfies  us  of  his  responsibility  and  intention  to  do 
all  that  he  agrees,  ana  that  his  goods  are  really  worth 
the  price  asked  for  them. 


MTTirs   ADVERTISEMENT. 


HONEY_  JARS. 

One  pound  (square)  Jars,  per  gross, J6.50 

Two      "  "  "  "        8.50 

Corks,  "        75 

Tin  Foil  Caps,  "       1.20 

One  and  Two  Pound  Labels,  per  gross, 75 

The  same  with  address  printed  to  order,  per  1000,  5.00 
1  qt.  Self-Sealing  Mason's  Fruit  Jars,  per  gross,..  19.00 
Labels  for  above,  "  -65 

The  same  with  printed  address,  per  1000  4.25 

CHOICE  NEW  ALSIKE  CLOVER  SEED. 
One  bushel  (60  lbs.)  at 820.00 

%       "  " 10.00 

#        "  " 5.00 

One  pound.  ".. 50 

Has  arrived  and  is  for  sale.    Also 
Langstroth's    Bee    Hives,   Bee     Veils,    Uncapping 
Knives,  &c,  I  oiler  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

Straw  Mats,— to  tit  the  top  of  Langstroth's  hive— the 
manufacture  of  M.  Nevin  s,  Cheviot,  Hamilton  Co., 
O.,  and  well  made,  at  $1.50  per  doz. 
For  further  particulars,  Address, 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH, 
ltf  Cincinnati,  O. 

PURE  ITALIAN  BEES  FOR  SALE. 

BY  M.  &  M.  D.  MILLER. 
rpHE  20th  of  June,  187-1,  and  after,  we  will  sell  a 
_L  number  of  colonies  thus  :  purchaser  to  furnish 
hives  and  select  the  bees  themselves.  We  will  trans- 
fer two  sheets  of  worker  brood,  and  one  of  drone,  as 
may  be  agreed,  with  Queen  and  bees  sufficient  for  a 
good  colony,  remove  the  old  hive  and  place,  the  trans- 
ferred colony  on  the  old  stand,  for  two  or  three  days, 
to  secure  a  good  supply  of  flying  bees,  and  fasten  the 
combs. 

Per  transferred  colony,  June  20th,; 810.00 

A  deduction  of  25  cts.  per  day  thereafter  until  July 
10th,  and  after, 5.00 

Hybrid  Queens  and  colony,  less,  if  we  have  them. 

For  further  particulars,  address    M.  MILLER, 

Peninsula,  Summit  Co.  Ohio. 

Every  Bee-Keeper  should 
subscribe  for  this  Monthly. 
It  is  the  oldest  and  best 
DTP  TflTTDTWAI  ^scientific  and  practical 
DLii  JUUJtHaJLiM  Journal  of  Apiculture  in 
the  World.  The  most  suc- 
cessful and  experienced 
Apiarians  in  this  country 
and  Europe  contribute  to  its  pages.  Terms,  $2.00 
a  year  in  advance.  Send  a  Stamp  for  a  Sample 
Copy.     Address,       THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 

Room  27,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago 


DISSOLUTION  AND  REMOVAL. 

The  firm  of  BALDWIN  BROS,   is  dissolved  by  mu- 
tual consent,  the  same  to  date  from  Nov.  1st,  1873. 
L.  W.  BALDWIN, 
A.  A.  BALDWIN, 
P.  BALDWIN. 

The  subscriber,  having  removed  to  Missouri,  will 
continue  to  breed  choice  Italian  Bees  and  Queens 
from  the  best  stock  that  can  be  procured.  Purity  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.    No  circulars. 

Prices  :— Single  Tested  Queens,  83 ;  Two  for  $5.  Six 
or  more,  $2  each.    Address  L.  W.  BALDWIN, 

Wellsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 

"pv/"A  TRY  IT  3   months  for   lO  Cents;  or 

I  s\  /  with  &  Chromo  for  50  cents;  or  6  months  with 
"The  Flowers  of  Paradise,"  a  first-class  $6  Chromo, 
15)^x21  inches,  for  SI.  The  National  Agriculturist  and 
Bee  Journal  is  a  lti-page  paper  of  64  columns,  hand- 
somely illustrated  in  all  its  departments.  One  of  the 
best  Agricultural  and  Family  papers  published.  Onlv 
$1  per  year,  or  $1.25  with  best  Bee-Book,  or  $1.50 
with  a  beautiful  Chromo.  Bee-Keeper's  Magazine,  a 
32-page  monthly,  same  terms,  or  both  for  $1.75.  Send 
now  for  samples,  and  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents 
free.    H.  A.  KING  &  Co.,  14  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.    Iw2 


TESTED    ITALIAN   QUEENS-Sent  by  mail 
13.00  each. 
Nucleus  Hives,  untested  Queen,  bees  and  all  sent 
by  express  for  33.00.    Queens  bred  from  pure  moth- 
ers warranted  fertile,  with  no  other  guarantee,  sent 
by  mail  81.00. 

Orders  will  be  filled  strictlv  in  rotation. 
Address  J.  SHAW  &  SON,  Chatham  Center, 

3tf  or  I.  E.  DANIELS,  Lodi,  Medina  Co.,  O. 


EGGS  FOR  EIATCHING-White  Leghorns 
from  J.  B.  Smith's  stock,  exclusively.  Lt.  and  Dk. 
Brahmas  from  Todd  Herstine  and  T.  William's  prize 
taking  strains.    Also,  Italian  Queens  at  $1.00  each. 

Address 
385  J.  A.  BUCHANAN,  Wintersville,  Jeff.  Co.,  O. 
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EE-KEEPERS,  ATTENTION  !-Send  25cts. 
for  three  months'  subscription  to  National  Bek 


Journal,  now  published  and  edited  by 

ELLEN  S.  TUPPER,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Liberal  terms  to  Agents.    Specimen  number  free. 


ITALIAN  BEE©. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS  bred  from  imported  mothers— 
a  month  earlier  than  in  the  North.    Purity  and 
safe  amval  guaranteed.    Address 

Dr.  J.  P.  H.  BROWN,  Augusta,  Ga. 

A8HL.AND  POULTRY  YARD8. 
L^RESH  care's  for  hatching :— From  eight 
JJ  different  varieties  of  pure-bred  poultry.  Send  for 
price  list.    E.  J.  WORST,  Ashland,  Ohio.  4t5 


rpiIIRTEEN  years  experience  in  propagating 
_L  Italian  Bees.  Queens  will  be  bred  direct  from 
Imported  Mothers  and  warranted  pure  and  fertile. 
Send  for  my  circular.  Wm.  W.  CARY, 

ltf  Colerain,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 

E   can  furnish  Summer  Rape  seed,  American 

grown,  per  pound 20 

The  same,  Imported 25 

Above  includes  postage.    If  sent  bv  Express  8c.  less. 
A.  I.  ROOT  &  CO.  Medina.  Ohio. 
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TE:R.3UES  z     STRICTLY   CASH  I2SJ"   ADVANCE. 
<  >ne  Copy  One  Year  75  Cents,  or  with  Photograph  of  Apiary,  size  8x10,  Mailed  Free,  Postpaid,  Sl.00,  or  Photo- 
graph will  be  sent  as  a  Premium  for  Two  Subscribers  at  75  cents  each. 
Any  person  obtaining  Three  Subscribers  at  75  Cents  each,  may   retain   25   Cents  for  their  trouble. 
Five  "  "  "  "  75  " 

"  «  Ten  "  "  "  "         2.50  "  " 

Any  number  above  Ten  will  be  sent    at  the  rate  of  Fifty  Cents  each. 

Names  may  lit-  sent  at  any  time  during  the  year,  and  whenever  a  club  is  reached,  we  will  credit 
I iack  the  amount   previously  sent  us  in  excess  of  the  Club  Rates.    In  this  way  any  of  the 

Articles  Mentioned  on  our  PRICE  LIST  may  be  Secured  "as  "PREMIUMS. 

Please  mention  when  names  are  intended  for  Clubs.  An  acknowledgment  will  be  sent  in  all  cases 
on  receipt  of  money— for  any  purpose  whatever— by  return  mail.  Volume  I,  for  1873  may  be  counted  on 
the  same  terms,  as  we  have  a 

Large  Supply  of  BACK  NUMBERS  Provided  for  new  Beginners ! 

As  we  cannot  take  the  space  in  future  numbers  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again,  and   Volume  One 
contains  fhe  entire  Fundamental  Principles   and 

Grvomnci    Work  for*  Starting-    an    Apiary. 


Or  how  to  Realize  the  Most  Money  with  the  Smallest  Expenditure  of  Capital 
and  Labor  in  the  Care  of  Bees,  Rationally  Considered. 

PUBLISHED   MONTHLY,  AT    MEDINA,  OHIO, 

BY  A.  I.  ROOT  &  CO. 
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In  the  Preparation  of  this  Journal  the  following  are  the  Principal  Periodicals  Consulted  : 

Mmmmw'immm  Bee  «f  &$ix*s&@<le   ciaru. 

Sees^eepei^s  M®g?®^£jne«  King. 

M -a/ttonifll  H®©  tiFeUflftlll*     Mrs.  Tupper. 

[Also  Bound  Volumes  of  the  former  since  1860,  and  Files  of  all  other  Bee  Journals  that  have  been 

Published  in  America.] 
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t~T\  K  \K  NOVICE:— I  have  had  an  elegant  170  lb. 
■:  :)  balance  wheel,  iron  shafts  and  metal  bearings, 
*— Mp  -teel  arbor  and  treadle  pivots,  masufactured 
bv  the  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  of  Fort  Atkinson, 
V(ris.  at  a  cost  of  $34.45.  The  buzz  saw  runs  like  a  top, 
and  what  is  more,  when  the  lumber  comes  trom  the 
"machine,"  it  is  accurately  cut.  and  ready  to  be  nailed 
together  without  further  modification.  Thanks  for 
telling  us  "what  you  know  about?  saws.  D.  P.  Lane. 
We  are  really  glad  that  one  diagram  has  been 
of  service,  and  feel  encouraged  to  try  again.  If 
the  amount  named  was  the  total  cost,  'tis  much 
less  than  we  dared  to  expect. 

We  promised  last  month  to  tell  how  to  make 
a  Queen  cage — here  it  is. 

Fig.  1,  is  "a  section  such  as  would  be  present- 
ed by  cutting  it  centrally,  through  the  middle; 
tig.  3,  the  same  crosswise.  The  dotted  lines 
are  to  represent  wire  cloth. 
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Let  A,  A,  A,  A,  represent  the  four  sides  of  a 
shallow  tin  box  without  top  or  bottom,  or  rath- 
er only  part  of  a  bottom;  D,  D,  a  cover  that 
slides  on  as  will  be  readily  seen  by  a  glance 
at  fig.  2.  C,  C,  G,  is  the  wire  cloth  cage  made 
by  bending  a  strip,  1  15-16  wide  by  4  inches 
long  across  each  end  so  as  to  form  ends  %  in- 
ches high.  The  top  edge  is  first  doubled  over 
%  to  form  a  selvage  in  place,  of  the  sharp  wire 
points.  The  cover  is  simply  a  piece  of  tin  2% 
by  &%■>  with  an  edge  folded  on  the  longest  sides 
as  seen  at  D,  D,  so  that  it  may  slide  on  our  box. 
This  box  is  very  simple  for  it  is  all  made  of  one 
piece  of  tin  10  inches  long  by  1  5-16  broad. 

In  the  next  figure  the  lines  indicate  where  it 
is  be  cut  and  the  dotted  lines  where  it  is  to  be 
folded. 
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In  the  first  place,  with  a  pair  of  shears  make 
three  cuts  in  each  side,  down  to  the  dotted  lines, 
the  -paces  between  the  cuts  being  2,  and  3  in- 
ches iL-speetively.  After  making  a  square  fold 
along  the  line  K,  L,  turn  back  M,  N,  and  clip 
>ff  nearly  up  to  the  fold;  now  fold  all  up 
square,  and  fold  the  narrow  edge  above  I  J,  in 
the  opposite  direction;  this  turn  is  not  up 
square  but  at  the  angle  seen  around  the  upper 
if  the  box.  When  you  have  got  thus  far 
you  will  readily  see  that  a  box  is  formed  by 
bending  it  so  as  to  make  a  corner  at  each  of 
the  shear  cuts,  lapping  the  bottom  folds  at  the 
c>'rmv*.  Eight  drops  of  solder  from  the  solder- 
ing iron,  holds  it  all  together  and  also  holds 
tli!'  wire  cloth  cage  in  place. 

The  apartments  O,  P,  are  to  hold  comb  honey 
•  ■;  'pieces  of  sponge  soaked  in  honey,  for  food 
for  the -occupants.  With  food  at  both  sides  of 
1 1  .  they  could  not  well  starve,  and  the  two, 
would  hold  enough  for  a  long  trip.  The  folds 
in  the  tin  make  the  cages  very  strong.  We 
are,  ;<s  usual,  considerably  indebted  to  Mr. 
urn  for  what  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  de- 
signing it.  We  would  say  to  our  lady  r< 
thai  le  't  their  own  sex,  without,  assistance, 
the  cages  complete. 


MOll  of  Honor. 

Or  Department  for  those  w hose  losses  in 
wintering,  did  not  exceed  cue  per  cent. 


Novice Mr.  Editor  can't  we  stand  at  the  head  next 

season,  if  we  don't  lose  any  ? 

Although  we  should  probably,  be  quite  safe  ins 
promising,  we  will  consider  the  matter  ;  mean- 
while we'll  listen  to  friends  Oatman  6:  Co,  who 
seem  to  merit  the  place  just  now. 

Novice: — Accept  sympathy  in  your  ill  experience  oi 
last  winter  and  spring,  with  your  "yellow  boys."  <  fnc 
year  ago  this  spring,  we  were  served  just  as  you  have 
been— lost  38  out  of  58 — leaving  us  but  20  poor  weak, 
stocks  to  commence  with,  about  the  middle  of  Mav.  I 
could  hold  some  of  our  swarms  in  my  double  hand. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  above  discouragements,  we 
built  the  twenty  poor  stocks  into  sixty  eight  strong 
colonies,  and  took  to  exceed  2000  lbs.  honey.'  the  most 
part  being  ext'd  during  last  summer  and  fall.  So* 
don't  be  blue  but  pitch  in  ;  and  you  will  likely  aston- 
ish even  Novice  the  coming  season.  Will  say  here, 
that  one  year  ago  last  winter,  our  bees  were  wintered! 
mostly  on  their  own  stores,  while  this  past  winter 
they  were  fed  sugar  syrup  wholly.  Will  give  you  our 
mode  of  wintering  some  time  in  future.  Have  not 
lost  a  colony  this  winter  nor  spring,  and  the  lively  fel- 
lows have  carried  off  6  bushels  of  rye  flour  for  us.  and. 
to  see  them  snake  in  the  flour  would  make  any  reas- 
onable man  laugh.  J.  Oatman  &  Co* 

Dundee,  111.  May  8th.  1874. 
We  don't  know  how  it  is  with  our  readers 
but  we  felt  the  need  of  just  such  a  letter  as  tin- 
above.     Even  to-day,  May  26th,  one  of  the  five 
Queens  caged  to  prevent  swarming  out,  is  dead. 
She  was  put  in  a  cage  containing  no  food,  sup- 
posing the  bees  would  feed  her;  the  other  four 
cages  contained  food,  and  the  Queens   are   all 
right.    If  the  recital  of  our  blunders  will   be  a 
warning  to  any  body,  we'll  keep  on. 
IContiued  next  month.] 
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IDE^OTEID  EXCLUSIVELY  TO  BEES  -AJTSTID  KC03STE"5T. 


Vol.  II. 


JUNE  1,  1874. 


No.  VI 


HOW  TO  CONDUCT  AN  APIARY. 


No.  6. 

M'ANY  of  the  remarks  made  last  month 
,  will  apply  to  this,  more  especially  as  the 

present  season  is  nearly  one  month  later  than 
usual  in  all  pertaining  to  Bees.  During  this 
month  especially,  should  we  see  that  the  Queen 
has  at  all  times  a  frame  of  empty  worker  comb 
in  which  to  deposit  eggs  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  fggs  laid  now  will  produce  the  workers 
that  are  to  labor  during  the  basswood  harvest. 
Be  careful  not  to  go  too  fast,  and  also  be  sure 
yon  do  not  let  her  get  ahead  so  much  that  the 
bees  imagine  they  will  have  to  resort  to  natu- 
ral swarming,  for  we  think  this  never  happens 
unless  at  a  loss  to  the  Apiarist,  that  can 
easily  be  avoided.  Nothing  but  almost  daily 
inspection  of  the  interior  of  the  hives,  can  en- 
able you  to  know  just  what  needs  doing,  that 
you  may  do  just  the  proper  thing  at  the  prop- 
er time. 

If  you  have  a  convenient  hive — the  Standard 
we  have  described  for  instance — but  a  very 
fewr  minutes  are  necessary  to  take  a  peep  at 
the  interior  of  the  byood  nest,  and  wdien  the 
bees  get  accustomed"  to  your  daily  visits,  we 
think  you  will  decide  that  smoke  is  seldom 
really  needed  in  June. 

Colonies  that  are  frequently  handled,  are  cer- 
tainly more  gentle,  and'so-far  as  our  experience 
extends,  have  invariably  given  the.  most  honey, 
hut  they  should  of  course  be  handled  gently. 

The  hives  in  front  of  owr  Bee  House  door  are 
invariably  peaceable,  Whether  they  contain  hy- 
brids, blacks  or  Italians ;  and  those  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  Apiary  are  often  quite  different  in 
disposition.  While  the  former  are  usually 
passed  and  repassed  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and 
frequently  by  those  who  are  in  a  hurry,  the 
latter  are  only  visited  when  something  is  to  be 
done  with  them. 

Barrels  for  honey  should  be  kept  in  readi- 
"liess,  and  when  waxed  and  painted  as  per  di- 
rections given  a  year  ago,  they  can  be  kept 
over  without  injury  if  not  needed.  We  find  it 
.^very  convenient  to  have  a  few  extra,  to  supply 
neighbors  when  a  heavy  yield  comes  on  sud- 
denly. 

With  the  modern  style  of  Extractors,  and 
the  double  width,  instead  of  two  story  hive, 
scarcely  any  instruction  will  be  needed  for  ta- 
king out  the  honey  further  than  that  already 
.gone  over.  Friend  Wilson  of  Lexington,  Tex- 
as, writes : 

When  bees  are  bringing  in  honey  rapidly,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  little  or  no  time  to  cap  over.    Many  tell 


us  not  to  wait  until  it  is  capped,  but  to  throw  out  the 
honey  as  soon  as  they  commence  capping ;  this  to  me 
is  rather  indefinite  arid  unsatisfactory  instruction.  I 
should  be  pleased  to  learn  how  much  of  a  sheet  of 
comb  should  be  capped  over  before  the  sheet  is  emp- 
tied? If  done  too  soon,  the  honey  is  so  thin  and 
light  that  it  will  not  keep  well.  If  delayed  too  long, 
considerable  loss  will  result  for  want  of  room  to  store; 
your  bees  will  grow  impatient  and  go  to  swarming. 
Shed  a  few  luminous  rays  on  the  subject  in  June 
No.  of  Gleanings,  and  thus  oblige,     One  Bee  Boy. 

It  seems  to  us  he  has  almost  answered  it 
himself.  Before  the  cells  of  honey  are  capped, 
the  openings  are  narrowed  down  to  a  small 
orifice,  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  perhaps ;  now 
when  half  of  a  sheet  of  comb  is  thus  partially 
capped,  and  may  be  a  dozen  cells  or  so,  near 
the  top  bar  are  capped  over,  would  be  just 
about  the  time  to  extract,  we  should  say.  'Tis 
impossible  to  find  the  contents  of  the  hive  all 
in  this  condition,  for  some  of  the  combs  will 
perhaps  be  pretty  well  capped  over,  while  oth- 
ers are  hardly  ready ;  this  makes  but  little  dif- 
ference however,  as  the  average  will  be  suffic- 
iently thick,  and  it  will  thicken  still  more  by 
being  kept,  even  if  bunged  or  corked  up. 

Kruschke  Bros,  send  us  a  description  of  a 
very  light  case  for  carrying  combs  made  prin- 
cipally of  %  basswood.  A  round  handle  is  fas- 
tened by  a  strip  of  iron  at  each  end,  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  turn  over  and  lay  on  the  edge 
of  the  box.  They  offer  to  furnish  a  pair  to 
hold  5  combs  each,  with  close  fitting  cover,  for 
75c.  When  the  combs  are  quite  heavy,  and 
are  to  be  carried  some  distance,  they  advise  a 
"neck  yoke,'  such  as  farmers  use  in  sugar 
camps  etc. 

With  the  Hexagonal  Apiary,  56  hives  can 
have  ample  room,  and  the  farthest  be  no 
more  remote  than  24  feet  from  the  Bee  House 
door.  For  such  a  distance  we  sometimes  think 
a  case  is  hardly  need'ed  at  all ;  besides  the 
Italians  cling  so  tightly  that  we  can  many 
times  walk  to  the  house  with  a  comb,  while 
we  are  brushing  them  off.  We  need  hardly 
add  that  'tis  poor  policy  to  waste  young  bees 
at  any  season,  and  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be, 
if  the  combs  are  put  juto  the  Extractor  before 
they  are  all  brushed  off.  '  The  distance  of  your 
hives  from  the  Extractor,  and  the  amount  of 
time  you  have  to  spare,  has  much  to  do  with 
the  question  of  us«ing  „c,Qjaob  baskets. 

Do  not  give  the  cappings  or  anything  else  to 
the  bees  to  rick  off  during  a  yield  of  honey.  It 
will  hinder  them  from  going  out  to  work,  and 
they  will  not  get  as  much  stored,  as  if  they 
gathered  it  from  the  field ;  consequently  the 
honey  on  our  cappings  is  worse  than  wasted. 
With  the  wax  Extraptor  it  can  all  be  saved, 
and  with  very  little  trouble.  For  more  partic- 
ulars about  extracting,  see  June  No.  of  1873. 
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STANDARD  IflVK  AND  t'RA.VU-'. 


fN  V.  B.  ./.  for  April,  page  !»4,  we  read  as 
i  follow  - 

"We  no  more  eXpect  ever  to  see  a  >-r  •> mlar.  1 
frame,"  or  a  standard  hive,  than  we  do  to  see  a 
"standard"  religion  or  "standard"  opinions  on 
anything. 

People  cannot  sir  alike,  and  the  best  waj  is 
to  exchange  opinions  freely,  and  then  "agree 
to  disagreed"  " 

Again  on  page  131,  B.  K.  M.  we  read: 

"  A  Standard  Frame. —  Everybody — beg 
pardon — every  bee-keeper,  would  like  to  have 
all  other  sizes  and  shapes  of  frames  and  hives, 
thrown  away,  except  one.  Whose  is  it?  Why, 
mine,  of  course.  No  other  is  just  right,  it  is 
like  the  efforts  to  unite  all  denominations  of 
Christians.  They  are  all  ready,  willing,  anx- 
ious, but  it  must  be  done  on  "my  freed."" 

We  are  really  sorry  to  tiud  we  have  been  so 
little  understood,  and  that  too,  by  two  Journals, 
who  certainly  have  it  in  their  power  to  do 
much  toward  lessening  the  growing  evil  of 
having  so  many  different  dimensions  of  hives 
and  frames,  and  still  more  coming.  We  can 
not  see  how  Mr.  King  could  get  the  impression 
that  we  advocated  our  own  favorite  hive,  {\>v 
the  one  we  have  proposed  as  a  Standard,  be- 
cause it  seems  nearest  the  prefen  net  of  the  j»  oph, 
Is  one  we  have  never  used  at  all. 

Mr.  K.  and  Mrs  Tupper  would  do  a  great 
amount  of  good,  by  advising  their  subscribers 
to  adopt  the  12x12  frame  if  they  are  agreed  in 
preferring  that,  and  also  by  advising  them  to 
be  very  tract  in  the  outside  dimensions,  that 
Whenever  American  hives  are  round,  from 
whatever  source,  any  frame  may  tit  any  hive. 
New  beginners  could  certainly  adopt  this,  just 
as  well  as  to  have  them  vary  K,  or  l.(  of  an 
inch,  or  just  enough  to  make  an  exchange  im- 
possible. What  bee-keeper  has  not  seen  troub- 
le of  this  kind.  Because  the  evil  is  so  great, 
shall  we  despair  and  make  no  attempt  at  all  to 
lessen,  it,  or  to  prevent  its  increase  with  the 
next  generation  of  Bee-keepers? 

B.  K.  M.  and  N.  B.  J.\  we  beg  of  you  both  to 
consider  well,  what  you  arc  doing  before  you 
advise  Bee-keepers  to  make  no  attempt  at  uni- 
formity in  hives  and  frames.  We  should  be 
perfectly  willing  to  adopt  the  American  frame 
as  a  Standard  if 'twas  the  wish  of  The  majority, 
and  in  choosing  the  Adair  frame  which  comes 
nearly  halfway  between  it  and  the  Langs  pth 
frame,  we  hoped  to  have  one  that  would  be 
adopted  when  circumstances  favored  a  change, 
by  the  advocates  of  both,  or  either  of  them. 

We  hope  no  oue  will  be  so  thoughtless,  as  to 
allow  personal  or  outside  matters  to  influence 
their  judgment  in  such  a  matter.  If  we  cannot 
have  one  frame,  cannot  we  limit  the  number  to 
four  or  five,  or  half  a  dozen  at  least?  In  the 
manufacture  of  Extractors,  great  expense  and 
labor  can  be  saved  by  coming  down  to  -a. few 
regular  sizes. 

What  would  be  thought  of  our  coach  and 
wagon-makers  if  they  persisted  in  making  ve- 
hicles that  "tracked"  all  the  way  from  two  to 
ten  feet  in  width,  with  no  two  alike?  Now  if 
Bee  Culture  is  to  become  a  permanent  indus- 
try, are  not  the  evils  of  hives  and  frames  all 
ike.  a  parallel  case? 

th  :r  Wet  and  cold,  bees  breeding  up  very  slow- 
nding  the  piles  of  manure  around  them, 


for  ihal  has  cooled  ©ft- —  the  rain  we  have  had  for 
the  last  two  weeks  would  cool  oft* almost  anything. 

Have  made  several  "Standard  hives"  utter  the  plan 
in  April  No..  I  like  the  look-  o|  th.  in .  You  speak  of 
painting  bottoms  before  n-ing.  1  suppose  vou  mean 
inside  hive,  and  they  need  n  outside  mil  worse  don't 
they  ? 

How  would  boiling  coal-tar.  With  drj  sand  sprink- 
led on,  do  for  ihem  next  the  ground*;  preserve  tin- 
bottoms  and  keep  the  dampness  out  wouldn't  it? 

Manalapan.  S.  J.  0.  H.  RIik. 

We  should  think  the  coal-tar  and  sand,  a 
fine-thing  for  the  under  side,  but  would  it  not 
be  somewhat  inconvenient,  unless  a  lot  of  hives 
were  treated  at  once?  We  always  have  paint 
handy  and  can  put  it  on  at  once.  The  coal- 
tar  would  doubtless  be  cheaper. 

!>!•:. \U  NOVICK:  I  took  ie\  5  hives  out  of  cellar 
April  10th.  <>ne  was  Queenless,  one  swarmed  out  the 
same  day  and  went  to  another  hive.  Speaking  of 
Standard  hive,  I  have  come  very  mar  it,  I  have  made 
a  lot  of  hives  31x18.  holding  20  frames;  the  frames  are 
II '■>.  1.; '...  oiu-;,iile  measure,  with  %  inch  square  bar 
for  too.  and  lay  my  quilts  on  top.  1  also  made  a  lot  of 
hives  square  16x17  holding  ten  frames,  and  box  on  top 
under  which  I  put  i  hone}  boxes,  took  off  quilts  and 
put  boxes  on  top  of  frames.  Hive  made  same  as  yours 
by  rabbeting  and  nailing  both  wavs  on  the  corners. 
Woleottville,  Ind.    April  4th,  1874;  A.  IM.oi  on. 

We  have  a!-<-  had  several  orders  for  hives  to 

!  hold  only  ten  of  the  Standard  frames,  but  we 
would  not  advise  these  to  be  used  either  for  a 
two  story  hive,  or  for  box  honey  on  account  of 
depth.  If  we  were  to  use  a  two  story  hive. 
'twould   assuredly  be   the    Langs  troth    frame* 

i  and  for  box  honey,  either  the  L.  or  Q.  frame. 

As  we  have  given  several  letters,  defending 
a  larger  frame  than  the  Standard,  we  will  give 
oue  in  favor  of  a  still  smaller  frame.  See 
friend  D's  letter  of  last  month. 

I  prefer  a  shallow  frame,  because  the  bees  regain 
the  (duster  better  on  cold  days,  in  fact  I  like  to  have 
the  cluster  near  the  entrance;  the  reason  1  like  a 
short  frame  is  it  j.  Ives  me  the  power  to  condense 
the  bees  into  a  small  compass  for  wintering,  and  at 
any  time  when  reduced. 

For  all  that  I  can  see.  my  Queens  pass  to  the  nexl 
comb   in    laying,  readily,  and  1  can  interpose  a  com i> 

;  that  is  empty  when  1  please,  and  will  not  have  a  cold 
end  in  my  hive  at  all,  especially  in  winter  and  spring. 

i  The  bee  bread  will  be  on  about  four  combs  mostly,  to 
be  had  at  pleasure,  this  helps  us  with  weak  hives.  I 
generally  take  up  about  100  hives  In  the  full— .keep 
about  50 "over.  This  gives  rue  a  warrant  of  success, 
and  I  increase  more  in  new  swarms.  I  have  to  han- 
dle more  frames,  but  what  of  that.  I  am  willing  to 
work  harder  and  make  a  sure  thing  of  bee-keeping. 
I  can  say  a  great  deal  more  that  is  trulv  important  to 
the  hive  if  needed.        Delhi.  Mich.  J.  L.  DAVIS. 

Now  as  an  evidence  ol  the  soundness  of  Mr. 

|  Davis'  teachings,  we  append  the  following, 
that  came  some  time   ago   from   his   neighbor 

I  hood.     We  don't  know    what   frame   friend  I. 

i  uses,  but  hope  he  will  inform  us. 

Mr.  Editor  :     I  recti   from  one  swarm,  4  others. 

land  484  lbs.  of  honey.    The  old  stock  had  at  the  end 

I  of  the  seasou  at  least  40  lbs.  of  honey  and  30  each  for 

I  the  young 'swarms,  two  ol  the  young"  swarms  made  a 

1  part  of  the 434  lbs.    From  r>  strong  and  :i  weak  colonies. 

i  1  got  aboil  I  1600  ibs.  of  honey  which  here,  was  as  good 

I  as  $-'40.00,  and   had   in  the  fall  HI  very   heavy  swarms. 

1  have  never  seen  so  good  a  season  for  bees  as  this,  in 

I  this  place.     I  have   never  taken  a  Journal   until  Mr. 

Davis  sent   GvEASiisaa  to  me.    Mr.  Davis  has  taken 

much  pains  to  show  rae  how  to  manage  my  bees,  when 

I  have  visited  him;  he  li  ailes  from  here. 

From  one  of  mj  Id.  si;  25 lbs.  in 3 days,  from 
another  37 h  in  7  davs. 

West  Windsor,  Mich.  J.  L.  LEWIS. 

Are  we  not  right  in  thinking,  all  things  taken 
into  consideration,  thai  the      '.     ■     in  favor  of 
a  larger  frame  than  bhe  SI  . .    lard  is  just  about 
equal  to  that  in  favoi  of  a  smaller,  and  no  more 
and  may  not  the  same  '■  e 
and  depth. 
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ASSWKKf  ONLY    AOM1SS11U.K 
LADY   KKADKKS. 


VV 


£$',JfALL  Poultry  be  (Mowed  to  roam  at  rcitt  in 
Jj^  the.  Apiary  ? 

"But  Mr.  N.,  is  the  above  properly  a  problem  ' 
and  in  fact,  are  not  your  problems  many  of 
them',  christened  with  rather  a  queer  idea  of 
the  definition  of  the  word.?" 

"No,    no,    don't  get  the  dictionary 
calJ  this  one  a  conundrum." 

"lint  it  isn't  a  conundrum  either." 

"Well  what  <wul&  you  eal!  it  then  V 

"Perhaps  a  question  Corn  debating  society; 
or  rather  a  question  for  debate,  for  a  Bee-keep- 
er's convention,  to; be dejcided.  by  the  feminine 
part  of  the  assembly,  as  you  have  stated  it?' 

"Very  well.  Of  course  the  'Chair'  should 
present  the  subject  '?" 

"Undoubtedly;  but  the  'Chair  should  be  sure 
to  do  it  impartially,  and  if  we  mistake  not  it 
is  already  prejudiced  pretty  strongly  on  one 
side  of  the  question.'' 

"Well  how  will  this  do:  We  will  publish 
the  reports  on  both  sides  of  the.  ques- 
tion, from  both  sexes ;  afterward  we  will  de- 
cide the  matter  by  a  vote  from  the  ladies. 
Meanwhile  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  constitute 
his  Apiary  of  one  Bee  Hive  and  50  chickens,  or 
HO  Bee  Hives  and  one  chicken,  but  it  can't  be 
considered  an  Apiary  unless  it  contains  at 
i.  ast  one  Bee.  Hire." 

P.  S. — "But  is  it  best  to  say  nothing  about 
the  annoyance  fowls  have  many  times  made  us 
by  getting  in  and  scratching  the  saw-dust  all 
around,  digging  holes  under  the  hives,  knock- 
ing the  entrance  blocks  away,  and  last  but  not 
least,  making  the  operation  of  going  down  on 
ones  knees  beside  a  hive,  as  we  often  do  when 
at  work,  one  of  quite  doubtful  expediency  ?  and  i 
honey  !  just  think  of  it ;  as  neat  and  tidy  as  bees  \ 
are  in  their  habits,  does  it  not  seem  that  poill- 
try  might  be  kept  in  a  domain  of  their  own.  or 
at  least  excluded  from  that  of  the  bee  hives?" 

"We  would  say    nothing    about    it.     When  I 
poultry  have  the  run  of  a  large  farm  instead  of  j 
being  cramped  up  in  town  as  we  are.  it  might 
make  a  great  difference.     Besides  let  us  hear 
what  has  been  the  experience  of  others." 


ANSWER  TO  PROBLEM  31. 


% 


^ 


Answer  to  problem  21  will  be  found  in  the  above 
sketch,  I  have  used  two  like  this,  holding  four  frames 
each,  rack  is  made  bf  I  inch  pine.  R.  H.  Dixon, 

Canandaigua,  N .  Y . 

Thanks  friend  O.     Your  frame  has  an  advan- 
tage over  our  own,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  car- 
ried  easily   with    one    hand  .  but    how    about 
robbers?    Unless  von  have  something  to  cover 
dd  be  an  excellent 
■   • ';       •   thievish    hybrids.     In   1^70  'tis  true 


we  forgot  there  mere  robbers  almost,  but  every 
season  since  has  obliged  us  to  use  "eternal 
vigilance." 

Or  It  OWN   AFIAIIY. 

OH  two  days  past  we  have  had  weather, 
that  allowed  the  bees  to  fly  a  little  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  but  nothing  that  can  really 
be  called  warm  weather. 

The  manure  has  all  been  removed  for  a  week 
or  more,  and  to-day  we  have  raked  up  the  rub- 
bish and  banked  sawdust  around  the  hives,  as 
we  usually  do  in  March.  Two  colonies  were 
found  Queenless  and  were  united;  as  both  to- 
gether had  nearly  enough  bees  to  raise  a  Queen, 
we  gave  them  some  eggs,  for  it  is  now  late 
enough  in  the  season  to  commence  Queen-rear- 
ing, ordinarily. 

Of  the  remaining  2b  colonies,  perhaps  half 
have  brood  on  two  or  three  combs,  but  not  one. 
has  brood  in  four  combs  ;  the  other  halfj  can 
only  fetch  up  with  warm,  favorable  weather. 
We  really  do  not  know  of  anything  that  can 
be  done  unless  we  have  warm  weather.  A  col- 
ony that  had  been  fair  a  month  ago,  was  found 
after  a  frosty  morning,  with  not  enough  bees 
to  cover  half  of  their  sealed  brood,  the  bees 
having  been  lost  we  suppose;  in  attempting  to 
work  on  the  soft  maples,  which  are  just  now 
in  bloom,  during  the  cold  windy  weather. 

After  .supper — Another  Queen  is  missing,  and 
we  have  iioav  this  second  day  of  May,  only 
nineteen  Queens  and  not  bees  enough  witli 
them  altogether,  to  till  three,  one  story  Sim- 
plicity hives.  Were  it  not  that  we  are  receiv- 
ing reports  daily  of  similar  losses — misery 
loves  company — we  might  think  we  alone  were 
unfortunate. 

At  any  rate,  none  of  our  readers  can  now  ac- 
cuse us  of  not  having  had  experience  with  the 
dark  side  of  Bee  Culture. 

The  following  from  friend  Doolittle  seems  to 
indicate  that  even  hives  full  of  bees,  do  not 
rear  brood  unless  they  can  have  out-door  exer- 
cise. We  first  give  an  extract  from  a  letter 
dated  March  4th,  as  followrs  : 

My  54  colonies  and  4  nuclei,  are  in  splendid  rendi- 
tion at  present  date.  Some  of  my  lull  colonies  have 
•200  square  inches  of  brood.  I  have  never  lost  but  two 
swarms  of  bees  in  winter,  and  those  through  starving 
by  carelessness,  but  when  we  come  to  have  24  days 
of  weather  that  bees  cannot  fly,  in  the  last  Of  April 
and  first  of  May,  (like  spring  of  1873)  I  must  confess  I 
am  not  quite  equal  to  the  case. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.  April  30th,  1874. 

FRIEND  NOVICE  :— Mv  natural  disposition  is  to  be 
cheerful,  but  I  must  confess  I  am  feeling  rather  des- 
pondent about  these  times.  We  have  had  but  three 
davs  this  month  on  which  bees  could  fly.  It  snowed 
on  the  25th.  to  the  depth  of  12  inches,  and  has  been 
snug  winter  weather  ever  since.  Bees  must  generally 
become  extinct  it  the  springs  in  future  prove  as  unfa- 
vorable as  the  past  two;  in  fact  scarcely  any  remain, 
except  with  two  or  three  practical  Apiarians  in  this 
County.  I  have  50  swarms  alive  as  yet,  but  a  part  of 
them  cannot  stand  it  long,  as  the  old  bees  are  dying 
all  the  while  and  no  young  ones  have  been  reared,  of 
any  account,  this  spiing.  I  have  examined  but  eight 
hives,  as  the  only  comfortable  day  was  on  Sunday,  hut 
feel  now  that  I  should  attend  to  their  wants  even  on  & 
Sabbath.  I  have  hives  that  occupy  10  ranges  of  comb 
with  bees,  with  brood  on  only  two  combs,  and  small 
space  at  that.  I  have  done  al'l  I  could  lor  them  and  if 
I  lose  them  it  cannot  be  helped.  Has  the  last  week 
been  cold  with  you  and  have  you  realized  your  expec- 
tations with  your  manure  ?  G.  M.  Doolittj.k. 

May  8th — To-day  is  our  first  really  warm 
day,  and  our  19  Queens  bid  fair  to  make  a 
"live"  of  it  after  all. 
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We  have  "tidied"  up  our  Apiary,  got  the 
hives  around  facing  the  east  again,  swept  the 
ground  up  clean,  and  things  are  back  in  the 
old  shape  once  more. 

Whether  our  "manure  experiment"  was  det- 
rimental or  otherwise,  we  are  at  least,  at  pres- 
ent not  inclined  to  recommend  it  to  others. 
We  have  to-day  located  one  of  the  long  Stand- 
ard hives  in  front  of  one  of  the  grape  vine 
trellises,  and  find  the  position  fronting  the 
East,  with  the  lid  to  open  back  against  the 
trellis,  much  the  most  convenient  position. 
Bees  among  the  farmers  about  here  have  win- 
tered unusually  well,  and  of  course  they  laugh 
at  our  "scientific"  Bee  Culture.  One  says,  it  is 
the  Extractor  that  killed  our  bees,  another, 
that  sugar-syrup  isn't  natural  like  honey,  a 
third  that  the  Italians  are  to  blame  etc. 

If  we  were  perfectly  satisfied  just  where  the 
whole  trouble  was,  we  might  try  to  tell.  As  it 
is,  "guess  we  won't,"  at  present. 

May  9th — Last  evening,  we  discovered  our 
poorest  colony  so  much  reduced  that  no  at- 
tempt seemed  to  be  made  to  use  the  eggs 
which  the  Queen  was  patiently  depositing,  and 
the  brood  having  been  killed  by  the  recent 
freezes,  we  concluded  to  unite  them  with  our 
one  Queenless — not  colony  but  "little  cluster. ' 
As  our  attempts  last  season  at  uniting  such 
weak  colonies  by  caging  the  Queen,  had  re- 
sulted in  their  death  almost  invariably,  we 
decided  this  time  to  risk  a  speedier  method, 
and  therefore  simply  lifted  the  bees  combs  and 
all,  from  their  own  hive  into  the  other.  Al- 
though both  colonies  had  been  during  the  day, 
active  in  repelling  robbers,  they  seemed  to 
take  a  very  favorable  view  of  our  kind  inten- 
tion, and  crossed  antennae  with  the  new  occu- 
pants in  a  manner  so  amicable  that  we  closed 
the  hive  thinking  our  former  skill  with  bees 
was  at  length,  after  having  played  us  truant 
so  long,  returning.  An  examination  half  an 
hour  later,  and  another  this  morning,  showed 
the  Queen  all  right. 

May  10th—  Our  nice  Queen  being  found  dead 
in  front  of  the  hive,  we  shall  have  to  conclude 
our  former  skill  has  not  returned  after  all. 
We  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers  know 
just  the  sensation  experienced  in  finding  a  fine 
Queen  has  been  killed  by  her  bees ;  we  first 
feel  sorrow,  then  regret  and  chagrin,  especially 
if  'tis  through  any  of  our  own  carelessness. 
The  concluding  sentiment  with  us  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  "git  mad"  only  restrained  by  the 
thought  that  as  nothing  can  be  done  to  reani- 
mate that  little  form,  all  we  can  do  is  to  re- 
solve to  be  very  careful  in  future,  and  then 
endeavor  to  stifle  the  pang  by  trying  to  forget 
all  about  it  in  busying  ourselves  with  the  rest 
that  are  alive — perhaps,  meanwhile  whistling 
a  refrain  on  a  similar  key  to  the  mourning  note 
of  the  now  Queenless  colony,  as  it  comes  to  us 
faintly  as  we  pass  near  them. 

The  weather  is  now  beautifully  warm  and 
pleasant ;  this  morning  we  found  one  blossom 
on  the  early  cherry  tree  for  "Blue  Eyes"  who 
opened  them  still  wider,  and  almost  exhausted 
her  infantile  vocabulary  in  her  delight  at  it. 
Before  sun  down  the  tree  was  almost  in  full 
bloom  and  the  bees  that  had  been  robbing  in 
the  forenoon,  in  the  afternoon  were  gathering 
honey  at  a  very  fair  rate  and  "Blue  Eyes"  was 
still  more  delighted  to  be  able  to  see  where  the 


bees  really  got  the  brilliant  colored  pollen 
that  she  and  "papa"  had  watched  and  admired 
so  much  ;  their  "bread  and  butter"  for  little 
bees  as  it  had  been  explained  to  her. 

May  11th — A  thorough  examination  to-day 
showed  that  a  few  colonies  were  making  as- 
tonishing progress ;  more,  were  just  getting 
under  way,  and  two,  were  dwindled  down  un- 
til there  were  too  few  bees  to  even  hatch  an 
egg.  After  holding  an  Editorial  consultation 
we  decided  to  make  no  more  attempts  at  intro- 
ducing these  Queens  to  Queenless  colonies,  but 
proceeded  to  cut  pieces  of  hatching  brood 
from  the  good  colonies,  small  enough  so  that 
the  bees  could  care  for  them,  and  these  were 
inserted  right  next  the  small  cluster,  being 
careful  not  to  demoralize  the  remaining  frail 
organization  which  kept  the  dozen  or  two  beef* 
near  their  Queen. 

Dinner  time — In  one  case  the  bees  have  com- 
menced feeding  the  brood,  but  in  the  other  no 
attention  is  paid  to  it. 

Evening — Both  are  now  caring  for  the  brood, 
and  an  accession  of  downy  infant  bees  just 
hatched,  seems  to  infuse  courage  once  more 
into  their  disheartened  hives. 

We  have  now  just  seventeen  laying  Queens. 
Our  Quinby  hive  lost  their  Queen  and  reared 
a  young  one  in  April ;  she  is  not  yet  laying, 
and  we  fear  may  be  too  old.  Drones  have 
made  their  appearance  in  one  hive  but  We  con- 
sider it  more  because  their  Queen  is  an  old  one, 
than  as  an  evidence  of  prosperity,  for  their 
brood  does  not  compass  more  than  four  combs. 

May  12th  ;  5  o'clock  in  the  morning — The  cher- 
ry trees  are  literally  odoriferous  humming 
snow  drifts  of  bloom,  and  we  find  ourselves 
left  all  alone  to  enjoy  the  prospect,  for  no  one 
else  is  stirring  visibly. 

We  find  on  the  ground  in  the  Apiary  a 
greater  number  of  bees  crawling  about  or  just 
moving,  than  we  think  can  possibly  be  consis- 
tent, with  a  natural  state  of  things. 

They  are  not  old  bees  for  their  wings  are 
perfect  and  many  of  them  are  evidently  from 
their  downy  appearance,  young  Italians.  We 
find  them  on  the  walks  and  fences,  and  if 
warm  weather  is  not  a  remedy  for  this  state  of 
affairs,  we  have  truly  something  serious  to 
contend  with. 

The  same  thing  was  noticed  last  fall,  and 
others  have  spoken  of  it,  but  again,  Apiaries 
but  a  few  miles  off  seem  to  know  nothing  of  it, 
and  their  bees  have  passed  through  the  pres- 
ent spring  months  full  as  well  as  usual. 

May  15th — We  really  can't  think  of  anything 
else  to  express  our  feelings,  except  swinging 
our  hat  again,  just  because  one  young  Queen 
has  commenced  laying ;  and  now  we  have 
eighteen  again,  instead  of  seventeen.  If  our  for- 
tunes have  really  passed  the  lowest  ebb  and 
commenced  ascending,  we  shall  draw  a  long 
breath  of  relief.  The  weather  now  is  all  that 
can  be  desired,  and  we  are  interposing  combs 
as  fast  as  our  half  dozen  strongest  will  bear  it ; 
and  'tis  pleasant  to  note  their  daily  growth 
and  prosperity.  Our  best  colony  is  really 
getting  its  hive  full  of  honey  from  the  fruit 
blossoms,  but  we  shall  remove  combs  and  give 
them  empty  ones  as  fast  as  they  will  bear  it, 
using  the  removed  ones  for  peopling  our  emp- 
ty hives. 
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May  22nd — We  have  had  a  week  of  cold,  wet 
weather,  and  our  two  weak  "clusters,"  are 
■Queenless.  One  of  the  Queens  died  three 
times,  and  the  last  time  she  "stayed"  dead  in 
spite  of  persistent  efforts  to  coax  her  back  to 
this  world  of  care. 

Truly : 

"This  world's  a  wilderness  of  woe." 

"Why  it's  really  aggravating  to  hear  from 
others  who  haven't  lost  any.  We  know  how  to 
take  care  of  bees,  every  body  knows,  especially 
"when  they  are  all  strong  stocks,  and  it's  warm 
weather  with  no  cold  storms.  We  have  kept 
saving  to  ourselves  all  along  when  the  weath- 
er  was  bad,  that  friend  Boliu  would  be  sure  to 
lose  some  of  his  99  colonies  now,  at  any  rate, 
but  imagine  our  disappointment  at  learning  he 
has  not.  We  believe  we  shall  have  to  let  him 
stand  "clear  up  to  the  head,"  in  the  "Roll  of 
Honor,"  while  we  shall  have  to  be  put  down  to 
the  extreme  foot,  or  perhaps  placed  a  yard  or 
two  below  all  the  rest. 

The  advice  given  in  the  following,  for  spring 
treatment,  we  heartily  commend. 


HOW  TO  "SPRING"  tOO  COLONIES 
WITHOUT  LOSING  ANY. 


^fjJRIEND  NOVICE:— I'll  tell  all  I  know 
JlL|  about  the  pollen,  provided  you  don't  talk 
of  putting  me  in  the  Editorial  chair  again. 
The  mere  thought  of  occupying  such  an  exal- 
ted position  makes  me  feel  nervous;  more  so 
than  it  would  to  have  a  lot  of  cross  hybrids 
"go  for"  me,  although  they  can  sting  a  little,  if 
they  try. 

Some  stocks  had  considerable  pollen  when 
put  into  winter  quarters,  others  very  little,  and 
in  several  of  them  the  supply  was  nearly  or 
<juite  exhausted,  when  they  were  put  on  the 
summer  stand;  yet  the  rye  flour  they  carried 
in,  seems  to  have  supplied  all  deficiencies  in 
that  respect.  As  many  of  the  best  stocks  I 
now  have,  are  some  of  those  having  the  least 
pollen,  when  taken  out  of  winter  quarters,  I 
think  the}r  should  have  some  pollen  when  put 
into  winter  quarters,  as  I  do  not  think  they 
can  raise  brood  without  any;  still  of  the  two 
■extremes,  I  should  prefer  their  not  having 
•  piite  enough,  to  a  large  surplus,  as  it  is  easier 
Furnishing  what  they  need  in  the  spring,  after 
they  are  put  on  the  summer  stand,  in  the  shape 
of  rye  flour,  than  it  is  to  get  the  old'clry  pollen 
out  of  the  brood  comb,  where  there  is  too 
much.  Rye  flour  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  stimulants  we  can  give  our  bees  in  the 
spring,  as  it  gives  a  greater  impetus  to  breed- 
ing, tatly  in  the  season,  than  anything  else  I 
have.tried,  and  at  the  same  time  it  keeps  them 
out    ol  :',   by   keeping  them  busy.    It 

1  •     •  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  industrious 

workei  ing  them  employment  at  home, 

instea  .ing  the  fields   and  woods,  in 

quest  of  natnral  pollen, 

My  b  es  carried  in  the  flour  from  about  four 
bushels  of  rye,  ng.     They  worked  on 

it,  to  some  extent,  the  first  week  in  March, 
then  no  . .  in,  owing  to  the  cold,  until  the 
third  week;  and  after  that  whenever  the 
weather  was  warm  en        '     until  about  il 

25th,  erhei  ether  foi  ; 

□  broi 

being  a  moD 
than  a 


My  losses  this  spring  have  only  been  the 
swarm  that  starved,  (t  am  almost  inclined  to 
say  for  want  of  sense  as  they  had  plenty  of 
honey  in  the  hive,  the  second  week  in  March,) 
and  one  Queen  in  April,  the  rest  are  doing  well. 
The  Queen  that  died  was  not  quite  two  years 
old,  yet  she  was  one  of  those  "natural,  long 
lived,  prolific  Queens,"  of  which  we  read  so 
much  a  few  years  ago;  whilst  a  forced  artific- 
ial Queen  that  was  hatched  May  6th,  1870,  is 
as  full  of  life  as  ever,  notwithstanding  part  of 
her  lungs  are  gone — one  wing  clipped.  She 
led  out  a  swarm  May  1st,  1872,  and  one  May 
20th,  1873,  being  the  first  natural  swarms  I  bail 
each  season.  The  summer  of  1871,  I  took  from 
the  old  stock,  and  the  two  swarms  that  came 
from  it,  216  pounds  of  box  honey ;  in  '72,  120 
lbs.  from  her  colony ;  and  in  '73,  150  lbs.  from 
old  stock  and  swarm.  If  clipping  a  Queen's 
wings  gives  such  results  I  think  I  shall  be 
guilty  of  more  of  it,  even  if  it  is  "impertinent 
interference." 

For  several  years  I  have  practiced  stimulat- 
ing my  bees,  in  the  spring,  by  giving  them  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  syrup  every  evening.  It  is 
considerable  trouble,  it  is  true,  but  it  pays,  and 
that  is  what  most  of  us  work  for.  I  have  not 
found,  in  my  experience,  that  having  plenty  of 
sealed  honey,  or  even  feeding  a  large  amount  of 
syrup  at  one  time,  answers  the  same  purpose, 
so  far  as  breeding  is  concerned,  as  regular,  dai- 
ly feeding. 

The  worst,  and  in  fact  about  the  only  trouble 
I  have  with  my  bees  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  is  to  keep  them  from  leaving  their  hives 
in  quest  of  honey  or  pollen,  when  the  weather 
is  too  cold,  after  they  are  placed  on  the  sum- 
mer stand  in  the  spring.  The  remedy  is  sha- 
ding the  entrance ;  and  in  a  few  instances, 
during  the  bright  but  cold  weather  of*the  last 
two  months,  when  they  would  perish  in  com- 
ing out,  when  I  knew  it  was  too  cold,  and  the 
ground' was  covered  with  snow,  I  shut  them 
in.  Covering  the  hive  with  manure  at  such 
times,  only  makes  a  bad  matter  worse,  by  in- 
creasing the  heat  and  making  them  still  more 
anxious  to  be  out. 

I  have  not  lost  a  swarm  for  several  years,  by 
the  bees  swarming  out  and  joining  other  stocks 
Where  such  losses  occur,  they  are  generally 
owing  to  either  queenlessness,  want  of  suffic- 
ient Ipees  to  .care  for  brood,  want  of  honey,  or 
mouldy  combs.  The  first  two  causes  may  be 
remedied  in  the  fall,  by  giving  to  all  stocks 
that  need  them,  young  prolific  Queens ;  the 
third  at  the  same  time,  by  feeding  until  they 
have  sufficient  stores,  and  the  last  by  giving 
upward  ventilation,  during  the  winter. 

lam  sorry  to  hear  of  your  loss,  but  I  have 
one  consolation;  Novice  knows  how  to  build 
them  up  again,  on  the  double  quick,  and  icill, 
doit.  Tell  "blue  eyes"  that  we  have  a  little 
three  year  old  blue  eyes  here,  who  would  part 
with  anything  else  on  the  place  sooner  than 
she  would  with  a  swarm  of  bees.  No  amount 
of  reasoning  will  make  her  believe  the  bees 
will  sting  her,  intentionally,  and  she  acts  ac- 
cordingly, aud  they  seem  to  respect .  her  faith 
in  their  i*ood  behavior.  Ja^ies  eolin. 

,      I  Lodi,  O.  May  20th,  1874. 

P.  S.-   i  osses  have  been  heavy  in  this  section, 
inter  and  spring,  where  in  es 
arc  of  bhemselves,  amounting,  in 
some  ca  i  the  entire  stock. 
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ZMTEZDUKT-A-,  JTTTnTE  1,  1874. 

"Blasted  Hopes"  is  so  large  we  couldn't  put  it  in 
at  all.  "Reports  Encouraging."  tolerable,  but  "Hum- 
bugs and  Swindles"  have  dwindled  down  to  nothing 
worthy  of  publication,  which  is  the  best  news  of  all. 


FkUIT  blossoms  are  furnishing  an  unpiecedented 
amount  of  honey,  is  the  report  from  almost  every  side. 
Oh  that  we  had  bees  to  gather  it.  'Easy"  says  "buy 
'em,"  but  Prudence  says,  "No  Sir  'ee.    Learn  how  to 

keep  'em  first." _ 

We  feel  daily  more  strongly  convinced  that  the  two 
story  hive  is  about  to  be  laid  aside,  and  the  double 
width  ones  used  instead.  We  shall  in  future  keep 
only  the  latter  made  up  on  hand,  and  only  make  the 

former  to  order,  

Mil,  Muth  this  month  advertises  an  extra  fine  qual- 
ity of  flint  glass  Honey  Jars.  Just  the  thing  where 
you  wish  something  extra  nice;  say,  for  a  present  for 
instance.  Who  would  not  be  pleased  with  a  nice  flint 
glass  jar  of  honey  ? 

Again,  we  are  obliged  to  omit  many  things  we  dis- 
liked to,  and  have  even  been  obliged  to  put  diagram 
of  Quijen  cage  on  the  cover.  We  fear  our  friends 
will  think  as  we  do  sometimes,  that  we  have  inserted 
unimportant  matters  and  omitted  those  of  value. 
"Like  enough,"  for  after  all  "we're  all  poor  ere'tur's." 

liu.  Allev  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  who 
attempted  to  raise  good  Queens  at  a  low  price.  Some 
of  our  Medina  Bee-keepers'  tbink  the  best  Queens 
they  have  had,  have  been  from  among  those  ree'd  of 
Mr.  A.    See  his  advertisement  in  this  number. 

Those  who  have  already  subscribed  for  Gleanings, 
can  have  Mrs.  Tapper's  Journal  or  the  A.  B.  J.  by 
sending  us  $1.50;  B.  K.  M.  31.00.  This  gives  our  read- 
ers an  opportunity  of  taking  all  the  Journals  if  they 
wish,  at  a  low  rate.  We  will  try  and  make  equally 
advantageous  terms  for  the  Bee  World  when  they  get 
it  out  on  time,  and  with  a  little  more  care.  All  the 
rest  come  to  us  now,  full  up  to  time. 

We  too  have  an  imported  Queen  just  from  Italy. 
She  was  brought  by  an  old  acquaintance,  and  we 
feel  as  much  confidence  in  her,  as  if  we  had  brought 
her  personally.  He  started  with  30  and  brought 
home  safely  27  ;  is  not  that  pretty  well  ?  As  she  cost 
ns  $15.00,  we  did  not  dare  risk  an  introduction,  and  so 
placed  her  and  accompanying  bees,  on  three  combs 
of  hatching  brood,  carefully  brushing  off  every  bee  as 
they  were  taken  from  the  hives.  This  was  the  22nd, 
and  to-day— 25th,  they  are  a  fair  little  colony. 

We  have  just  learned  of  the  sudden  death  of  one  of 
our  number.  A  letter  from  him  appears  in  Heads  of 
Grain,  written  apparently  without  a  thought  that  he 
was  so  soon  to  leave  all  things  earthly.  We  learn  his 
bees  will  a  great  part  of  them  be  sold  soon.  Address 
•  i     per  advertisement  in  May  No.,  M.  Miller,  Penin- 


sula, O.  May  peace  be  his  lot,  and  that  of  all  other 
good  Bee-Keepers',  when  they  leave  us,  for  that 
Great  Unknown  other  World. 


In  answer  to  many  inquiries,  We  would  say  that  we 
would  have  no  hesitation  In  feeding  the  honey,  and 
using  the  combs  of  colonies  that  died  In  the  win- 
ter, providing  it  be  fed  in  warru  weather.  Get  it 
worked  up  into  brood  if  possible. 

We  have  never  heard  of  any  trouble  during  the  hot 
summer  months.  We  would  teed  it  in  the  combs  by 
all  means,  and  it  may  thus  be  made  to  save  an  equal 
amount  of  our  finest  honey  if  it  is  not  first  quality  it- 
self. The  combs  are  very  valuable  for  building  up 
stocks,  and  the  honey  stored  or  sealed  up  in  them,  we 
think  in  the  best  shape  to  feed  it  can  possibly  be. 


ALL  about  the  Averill  Chemical  Paint,  how  to  use 
it,  how  much  it  costs,  how  much  is  needed  for  a 
square  yard  of  surface,  etc.,  etc.,  can  be  gathered  from 
the  price  list  and  sample  card,  that  will  be  furnished 
on  application  to  the  Co.,  whose  advertisement  see  in 
this  No.  We  have  remarked  more  than  once  before, 
that  we  would  use  nothing  else  for  bee  hives,  and  we 
now  add  that  we  should  never  think  of  hiring  a  paint- 
er, even  had  we  one  hundred  hives  to  paint  yearly. 
Our  paint  pot  was  last  used,  and  put  away  with  the 
brush  in  it,  Nov.  22nd,  and  remained  uncovered  and 
untouched  until  May  i)th,  a  period  of  nearly  6  months, 
when  it  was  brought  out  and  a  couple  of  hives  painted 
in  good  shape  in  less  than  20  minutes ;  yet  the  paint 
is  dry  enough  to  handle  without  soiling,  in  a  few 
hours  afterward.  And  best  of  all,  it  runs  smooth  it- 
self, no  matter  how  inexperienced  is  the  hand  that 
puts  it  on. 


We  would  be  very  glad  indeed,  to  be  shown  that  an 
efficient  Extractor  could  be  made  for  SI .00,  but  from 
an  examination  of  one  sent  us  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Draper,  ol 
Upper  Alton,  111.,  we  fear  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
decided  success  as  yet. 

The  machine  is  a  tin  case  something  like  a  dripping 
pan,  having  a  sheet  of  wire-cloth  framed  fn  tin,  laid 
over  the  top;  the  comb  is  laid  on  this,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  is  whirled  about  the  bead  by  means  ol  four 
cords  attached  to  the  corners. 

The  apparatus  will  certainly  work,  (bat  the  wire- 
cloth  will  need  to  be  better  supported  than  in  the 
sample  sent  us),  and  for  a  very  few  hives  it  might  give 
fair  satisfaction. 

As  the  case  must  be  emptied  for  each  full  comb,  the 
work  must  necessarily  go  on  very  slowly,  ami  all 
things  considered  we  fear  few  would  be  content  with 
the  implement ;  especially  after  the  number  of  their 
colonies  had  increased  very  much,  as  bees  may  alwavs 
be  expected  to  do. 


ALTHOUGH  we  have  criticised  the  Bee  World's  ty- 
pography etc..  severely,  it  was  not  done  with  the 
intention  of  injuring  Mr.  Moon,  but  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  hope  that  it  might  induce  him  to  be  a  little 
more  careful  in  his  proof  reading.  We  believe  'tis 
well  known  that  the  most  powerful  corrective  of  bad 
spelling,  punctuation  etc.,  is  the  ridicule  that  gener- 
ally attends  "short  comings''  in  that  direction  ;  what- 
ever comes  from  the  press  uncorrected,  is  sure  to  be 
pointed  out  sooner  or  later  by  some  one. 

We  are  well  aware  that  Gleanings  contains  errors 
in  spite  of  the  best  we  can  do,  and  value  criticism 
more  than  we  do  commendations ;  for  how  are  we  to 
improve  unless  errors  that  we  overlook  are  pointed 
out  to  us,  by  those  who  notice  them  ?  When  the  Bee 
World  comes  to  US  with  no  more  error.;  than  are  to  be 
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found  in  Bee  Journals  generally,  we  will  give  the 
Southern  Bee  Journal  a  permanent  advertisement 
gratis.  As  Dr.  Jewel  Davis,  seems  to  have  misun- 
derstood our  motives  in  the  matter  we  would  respect- 
fully defer  the  matter  to  him. 


ON  Sunday,  the  24th,  we  noticed  m  the  morning, 
that  a  populous  colony  of  ants  had  located,  and  were 
flourishing  under  the  door  step  of  one  of  our  weak 
colonies.  We  went  for  the  "tea-kettle"  but  not  find- 
ing It  hot,  concluded  we  would  postpone  until  a  week 
day  our  intention  of  treating  them  to  a  bath  of  boiling 
water.  We  do  not  resort  to  such  extreme  measures 
usually,  but  they  had  begun  to  extend  their  nest 
clear  Into  the  hive  and  were  evidently  annoying  the 
hees.  About  2  o'clock  these  bees  swarmed  out ;  be- 
fore we  could  find  the  Queen  another  colony  caught 
the  note  and  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  five  had  left 
their  hives  and  all  was  confusion.  We  "got  around 
fast"  for  a  while,  if  it  was  Sunday,  and  soon  had  all 
the  Queens  in  cages  on  the  top  of  their  own  frames, 
and  watched  the  bees  whilst  they  dispersed  to  their 
respective  homes.  The  fever  however  did  not  leave 
them  for  several  hours,  and  every  attempt  to  release 
the  Queens  was  met  with  such  fierce  attempts  to 
ating  them  that  we  left  them  caged.  All  five  were 
very  weak,  and  the  Queens  had  laid  several  eggs  in 
almost  every  cell  Inside  the  cluster.  This  occurred 
just  when  a  lot  of  young  bees  were  taking  their  first 
flight. 


We  once  before  mentioned,  'twas  out  of  our  prov- 
ince to  defend  the  Darwinian  theory  here,  and  we  say 
again  that  those  who  have  a  curiosity  In  the  matter 
had  better  read  Darwin.  We  will  however  say  this 
much,  that  Darwin  never  tells  you  a  thing  is,  or  is  not 
so ;  he  has  aimed  rather  to  present  facts  that  many  of 
us  have  already  observed,  and  then  mildly  asks  the 
reader  if  if  does  not  seem  probable  that  such,  and  such 
results  came  about  in  such  a  manner.  Agasslz  on  the 
other  hand  most  positievely  declares  they  did,  or  did 
not,  originate  in  the  manner  he  supposed. 

B.  K.  M.  says  in  April  No.,  "'natural  selection'' 
can  never  change  a  honey  bee  into  a  wasp  etc."  Now 
although  Darwin  does  uot  so  teach,  as  we  understand 
it,  we  would  like  to  know  what  right  the  Editor  o( 
the  above,  has  to  be  so  positive.  How  does  he  know? 
As  to  how  the  bee  existed  while  his  proboscis  was 
being  acquired  "gradually,"  we  would  suggest  that 
they  then  worked  on  flowers  of  a  moderate  depth. 
Should  a  certain  Queen's  progeny  be  enabled  to  get 
honey  from  red  clover,  because  by  accident  they  had 
a  longer  proboscis  than  their  neighbors,  would  they 
not  stand  a  better  chance  of  wintering  and  thus  per- 
haps perpetuate  such  a  race  of  bees?  We  never 
saw  so  much  to  call  forth  admiration  and  respect  for 
our  Cfieator's   works,  as  since  reading  Darwin. 


QUEEN  Hi    1  it  I  >*.. 


|fT  is  with  some  hesitation  we  undertake  to 
JL  direct  in  this  matter,  and  we  have  delayed 
these  papers  to  see  if  it  were  possible  that  the 
manner  in  which  Queens  were  reared,  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  great  losses  in  the  spring 
of  this,  and  the  past  three  seasons.  While  a 
few  instances  might  seem  to  indicate  such  the 
case,  the  majority  do  not,  for  we  have  precise- 
ly the  same  state  of  affairs  where  common  bees, 
box  hives,  and  natural  swarming  were  the  rule. 
We  shall  take  great  pains  to  recommend  noth- 


ing here,  that  has  not  been  fully  tried ;  and 
while  we  cannot  promise  to  enable  you  to 
"make  a  sure  thing  of  it  every  time,"  we  will 
endeavor  to  come  as  near  it  as  we  can. 

We  need  hardly  say  your  colonies  should  be 
all  strong;  our  experience  this  spring  wTith 
small  clusters  of  bees  has  convinced  us 
more  thoroughly  than  ever  of  the  bad  policy 
of  attempting  to  do  any  thing  with  colonies 
whose  Queens  are  crippled  in  their  egg-produ- 
cing powers,  by  want  of  bees  to  cover  and 
care  for  the  eggs  and  brood. 

Very  small  nucleus  hives,  seem  to  answer 
very  well  in  the  hight  of  the  season,  but  tak- 
ing all  things  into  consideration,  we  should 
feel  much  safer  in  recommending  such  a  hive 
as  the  standard  with  a  close-fitting  division 
board.  Bore  a  hole  through  the  back  end  for 
an  entrance,  and  adjust  the  division  board  to 
accommodate  two  or  three  frames.  For  fear 
the  quilt  might  allow  bees  to  pass  over  the 
top  of  this  board,  we  will  tack  the  quilt  to  it 
slightly. 

Place  iu  this  apartment  about  two  frames, 
partly  filled  with  brood,  and  a  third  with  both 
honey  and  pollen,  with  the  adheriug  bees  on 
all.  As  soon  as  they  have  become  organized, 
which  may  be  known  by  their  gathering  pollen 
and  repelling  robbers,  we  are  ready  for  Queen- 
rearing.  Instead  of  depending  on  a  book,  or 
a  slate  and  pencil  we  should  very  much  prefer 
the  Queen  Register  cards,  illustrated  on  the 
cover  of  this  No.  From  your  choicest  Queen, 
imported  if  possible,  give  each  nucleus  a  piece 
of  comb  containing  eggs,  at  least  once  iu  every 
three  days.  As  the  original  brood  will  soon 
be  gone,  all  Queen  cells  constructed  by  what- 
ever accident,  will  be  from  your  choice  brood, 
and  may  be  used  without  hesitation.  "Tis 
quite  a  task  to  cut  combs  so  as  to  have  these 
pieces  fit  nicely,  and  quite  a  number  of  devices 
such  as  small  sectional  frames  of  wood,or  thin 
tin,  have  been  used ;  but  we  find  quite  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  Queen  to  deposit  eggs  in 
such  divided  frames,  as  she  does  iu  a  whole 
brood  comb ;  again,  taking  a  whole  frame  for 
each  nucleus  every  three  days  would  soon  rob 
our  choice  Queen,  besides  our  nuclei  could  not 
care  for  one  tenth  part  of  the  eggs,  if  we  did. 

We  last  season,  cut  our  comb  of  eggs  into 
small  pieces,  but  in  that  case  we  were  obliged 
to  cut  holes  in  the  nuclei  combs  to  fit ;  a  diffi- 
cult, besides  being  a  tedious  job,  and  it  spoils 
the  beauty  of  a  great  number  of  fine  combs,  in 
a  short  time.  Of  course,  after  all  this,  we 
have  a  remedy  to  offer,  and  'tis  simply  to  get 
a  new  biscuit  cutter  of  your  tinsmith,  and  file 
the  edge  of  the  tin  to  a  sharp  knife  edge.  Cut 
a  larger  hole  In  the  back,  that  you  may  push 
out  the  piece  of  comb  readily,  and  by  turning 
your  cutter  around  as  it  goes  through  the 
bases  of  the  cells,  you  may  cut  pieces  from 
two  combs  and  swap  them,  in  a  trice,  and  so 
neatly  that  the  bees  will  make  all  smooth  in  a 
very  short  time.  When  you  cut  a  cake  of  eggs 
from  a  comb,  push  in  the  piece  that  came  out 
where  you  made  a  place  for  it,  and  when  you 
have  cut  as  many  "cakes"  out  as  you  can,  give 
the  whole  frame  with  the  remaining  scattered 
eggs,  to  one  of  the  nuclei.  When  you  can 
make  all  this  work  to  suit  you,- as  we  feel  cer- 
tain you  all  can,  wre'll  give  you  another  paper. 
A  little  oil  will  make  the  cutter  work  more 
smoothly. 
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P.  G,  objects  that  we  have  not  given  the  rea- 
sons for  advising  that  the  nuclei  be  given  fresh 
eggs  every  three  days.  They  are  fourfold: 
First,  that  their  population  may  be  kept  up; 
secondly,  that  all  hands  may  be  kept  employ- 
ed ;  thirdly,  to  keep  the  bees  at  home  when  the 
young  Queen  goes  out,  and  lastly  and  most 
important  of  all,  that  there  be  no  possibility 
of  cells  or  Queens  being  reared  from  any  other 
than  choice  brood,  even  should  some  accident 
happen  to  the  Queen. 

ARTIFICIAL  SWARMING, 

consists  simply  in  giving  these  nuclei,  as  soon 
as  they  have  laying  Queens,  combs  of  brood, 
from  strong  colonies,  until  they  are  good  colo- 
nies of  themselves.  See  page  72,  last  para- 
graph. 

ALL  ABOUT  SMOKERS. 


[AL  L  WE  KNO  W  ABO  UT  'EM.] 

MiR  NOVICE  &  Co.— Please  give  us  the  easiest  and 
best  method  of  smoking  bees.  This  may  appear 
i  to  some  of  your  readers  a  very  simple  request- 
that  any  one  knows  how  to  smoke  bees— well  I  must 
confess  1  for  one,  do  not.  I  have  been  using  a  short 
iron  tube  with  a  plug  of  wood  at  each  en<%  the  plug  at 
the  firing  end  removable.  I  get  a  full  share  through 
this  end  into  my  eves  and  nose.  I  saw  Mr.  E.  Kretcn- 
mer's  advertisement,  A  "JBee  Pipe"  to  direct  the  smoke 
where  needed,  eyes  and  nose  perfectly  safe,  price  40c. 
I  ordered  one  forthwith— ree'd  it,  loaded  up— the  soft 
solder  melted  down,  my  new  -Me.  tin  smoker  tumbled 
down— burnt  my  lingers— eves  and  nose  received  full 
charge.  Mr.  Quinby's  blacksmith  forge  arrangement 
is  too  big  and  unwieldy— I  apply  to  you  for  relief- 
please  help,  "Numi-o." 
Our  first  smoker  was  tobacco,  rolled  up  in  a 
rag,  and  we  blew  the  vile  stuff  in  their  poor 
little  faces  and  eyes  under  all  circumstances 
and'  conditions,  aiid  at  all  times,  whether  they 
were  cross  or  not,  and  many  times  when  they 
stood  in  the  door  of  their  own  domicile  with- 
out any  feeling  of  ill  will,  or  evil  designs 
toward  any  one  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But 
smoking  them  was  a  part  of  the  programme, 
and  smoked  they  must  be,  so  we  thought ;  and 
we  really  pity  them  now,  when  we  look  back 
and  think  of  it.  After  a  while  we  got  out  of 
tobacco  and  tried  the  rags  alone  and  they  did 
very  well ;  pretty  soon  Mrs.  N.  got  out  of  rags 
— we  burned  such  an  awful  sight  of 'em — and 
'twas  such  a  bother  to  be  fussing  so  much,  roll- 
ing them  up  etc.,  before  we  <  ould  do  anything, 
that  we  felt  grateful  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  now  of 
Chicago,  when  he  paid  us  a  visit  and  demon- 
strated that  rotten  wood  was  not  only  as  good, 
but  even  better.  After  that,  we  had  our  chunk 
of  rotten  wood,  and  went  on  our  way  rejoicing 
until  we  burned  up  a  hive  of  fine  Italians,  by 
sparks  blowing  in  the  sawdust.  Then  we  read 
over  the  A.  B^J.  and  made  a  tin  •  with 
wire-cloth  and  a  knob  to  blow  through,  this 
worked  beautifully  to  be  sure,  but  who  could 
watch  a  smoker  to  see  that  11  lidn'1  "go  out" 
when  intent  on  the  interi       d      :  ive? 

Well,  it  had  to  be  tinkered   so   much  to  be 
kept  "going"  that  Ave  get  out  of  all  pati 
at  being  obliged  to  fuss  so  long  just  to  open  a 
bee  hive,  and  so  we  threw  it  away — no,  v 
it  "in  the  loft"  and  by  the  way  if  that  lofl 
getting  to  be  an  "old  curiosity  shop"  Ave  don't 
know. 

Now 'twas  Gallup         ninl    wh        :' 
of  chi;      .      -    i 

could  be  set  oj  -      Id  1 

half  a  day  ;  an 


at  all,  why,  all  the  better,  but  'tAvould  always 
be  ready  if  you  did  want  it.  We  never  like 
great  clumsy  implements  so  we  got  a  nice  lit- 
tle tin  basin,  and  it  worked  beautifully  till 
the  pesky  thing  got  hot  and  burnt  our  fingers, 
Avhen  we  picked  it  up  excitedly.  If  A\-e  remem- 
ber rightly  we  set  it  down  again,  and  made 
some  remarks ;  can't  say  now  Avhat  the  re- 
marks Avere  but  think  they  AVere  not  concerning 
the  Aveather. 

Shortly  after,  we  saw  Mrs.  N.  using  a  very 
pretty,  small,  enameled  sauce  pan,  in  her  culi- 
nary operations,  and  we  innocently  asked  if 
the  handle  never  got  hot  ? 

"Certainly  not.    See  how  thin  and  light  it  is." 

As  she  persistently  declined  listening  to  any 
proposal  to  trade  it  for  our  tin  basin,  Ave  bought 
a  "bran  nevv  one"  for  40c,  at  the  "tin  shop," 
put  in  some  coals  of  fire,  some  rotten  wood, 
and  from  that  day  to  this,  Ave  haA-e  had  no 
trouble.  Fire  will  keep  in  it  an  hour  or  two, 
any  thing  Avill  burn  in  it  that  is  dry.  For  a 
brisk  smoke  in  a  hurry,  Ave  sprinkle  on  a  little 
saw-dust  because  'tis  always  handy,  and  if 
placed  at  the  windward  side  of  an  open  hive, 
the  cloud  of  smoke  that  arises  is  all  that  is 
many  times  needed,  and  it  requires  almost  no 
attention.  We  should  add  before  concluding, 
that  we  have  a  square  tin  bos — bought  at  the 
druggists  for  a  "few  cents,  (they  get  them  Avith 
Castor  oil  in,  or  something)  large  enough  to 
set  our  sauce  pan  in,  out  of  the  rain,  and  also 
to  contain  the  fuel,  that  Ave  scatter  around, 
when  we  icish  it  to  gO  out.  The  opening  being 
on  the  east  end,  our  fuel  is  always  dry,  and 
when  scraped  into  the  sauce  pan  with  a  few 
live  coals  from  the  kitchen  stove,  it  is  all  in 
running  order,  and  the  faster  Ave  travel  about 
with  it  the  moi^e  it  smokes. 

We  can't  imagine  how  "cog  wheels"  or  "bel- 
lows" would  add  to  its  efficiency,  and  when  we 
take  into  consideration  that  'tis  very  often 
alloAved  to  smoke  away  for  hours  without 
being  required  at  all,  it  seems  to  us  that  its 
greatest  merit  is  its  simplicity.  Occasionally 
a  stubborn,  colony  Avill  need  considerable  smoke, 
but  the  practice  of  "smoking"  them  until  Queen, 
Avorkers  and  all,  tumble  "pell-mell"  on  the 
bottom-board,  when  they  haven't  even  "said  a 
word,"  it  seems  to  us  is  barbarous,  and  he  Avho 
does  it  should  have  the  "machine"  pointed  at 
his  oavu  eyes  until  he  sees  how  it  is.  Now 
don't  undertake  to  use  utensils. made  Avith  sol- 
der, for  they  will  just  prove  a  bother. 

At  least  tAvo  persons,  Avhose  eyes  Avill  meet 
these  pages,  have  tried  old  brittannia  teapots, 
and  when  the  block  tin  melted  aud  caved  in, 
they  concluded  they  Avouldn't  do  "first  rate." 

P.  S. — "P.  G."  remarks  Ave  have  only  consid- 
ered one  side  of  the  question.  The  other  side 
is,  that  occasionally  our  "pet  smoker"  gets  go- 
ing at  a  rate  that  sometimes  makes  one  think 
they  had  almost  as  lief  be  stung  to  death,  as 
smoked  to  death ;  to  which  we  reply,  'tis  a 
matter  easily  remedied  ;  take  out  some  of  the 
fuel  and  make  it  "go  slower." 

A  subscriber  from  Middlebury,  Vt.,  writes; 

Wormwood  was  livst  used  bj  u-  in  subduing  bees  in 

the  summer  of  1872.     We  wei  overpowered 

\ great  variet;    of  articles 

when 
my  son  lofl  proposed  to  trj    worm- 

wood; and  v.  e    >  < 

1  would  nl  it. 

A.  C.  Hooker. 
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FROM  DIFFERENT  FIELDS. 


MiESSRS  A.  I.  ROOT  A  CO.— I  am  trying  for  '-Bees 
and  Honey."  I  have  nearly  completed  my  high 
— i  fence  of  plank,  on  your  plan  for  an  Apiary.  I 
have  nine  colonies  in  good  condition  at  present;  lost 
almost  all  my  bees  last  winter,  by  bad  management  1 
think ;  1  will  try  to  do  better  In  the  future.  I  read  the 
•■1.  B.  J.  and  Gleanings  with  the  greatest  imagina- 
ble interest.  I  intend,  if  the  Lord  permits  me,  to  fix  up 
my  bees  and  Apiary  nice.  Successto  vouaadGLEAN- 
lNRS,  and  may  you  long  live  to  strengthen  the  "Breth- 
ren" and  such'  beginners  as  jour  humble  servant. 

Parkersville,  Ky.  Dec.  22nd",  1878.  C.  Larkins. 

We  are  right  by  your  side  friend  L. ;  we  are 
certainly  going  to  try  and  do  better,  but  wheth- 
er we  shall  succeed,  or  not  remains  to  be  seen. 
We  trust  your  nine  colonies,  are  nine  this 
spring.  ________ 

FRIEND  NO  VICE  :-I  have  23  out  of  25  colonies, 
wish  they  were  all  in  about  15  hives  with  the  best 
Queens-think  they  Would  be  more  profitable  than  as 
they  are ;  they  are  gathering  a  little  pollen  but  no 
honey.  Those  that  were  the  best  last  fall  are  the  best 
now-used  fire  heat  to  keep  them  warm  in  the  house- 
see  no  bail  effect  from  it-endeavored  to  keep  the  tem- 
peratnre  from  40°  to  45°.  Hbnrv  Palmer. 

Hart,  Mich.  May  2nd,  1874. 

FRIENrD  NOVICE:-!  have  been  trying  to  keep 
bees  in  Texas  four  years.  This  is  certainly  a  fine  bee 
country,  as  we  have"  no  expense  or  trouble  in  winter- 
ing bees,  and  there  is  almost  an  endless  variety  of 
flowers,  from  which  bees  gather  honey.  The  best 
that  I  have  a  knowledge  of,  is  the  horse  mint.  I  do 
not  think  however  after  all,  that  bees  gather  more 
honey  here  than  with  you,  as  the  honey  season  is  fre- 
quently cut  short  by  dry  weather,  and  perhaps  on  an 
average  is  not  longer  than  in  your  State.  The  advan- 
tages here  are,  no  expense  or  trouble  in  wintering, 
and  facilities  for  early  Queen-rearing;  last  fall  I  put 
up  ten  Queens  in  my  small  hives  or  boxes,  made  to 
hold  three  frames,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  work- 
ers as  an  experiment,  and  this  spring  I  had  eight  good 
tested  Queens  as  the  result,  shall  try  it  on  a  larger 
scale  next  Winter.  I  opened  one  of  my  Italian  colo- 
nies to-day,  from  which  I  had  removed  the  Queen 
nine  days  since,  and  found  31  Queen  cells  ;  many  of 
them  were  so  close  together  that  I  could  not  cut  them 
apart  without  injury.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  as 
many  Queen  cells  in  a  hive  before,  did  you  ? 

Austin.  Texas.  Apr.  6th,  1874.  T.  Kemp. 


Mr.  ROOT,  Dear  Sir:— Two  colonies  of  the  ten  in 
the  bank  cellar  are  confined  to  their  hives  and  have 
no  chance  to  fly,  only  when  set  out ;  one  of  the  two 
colonies  has  as  tine  a  looking  Italian  Queen  as  I  ever 
saw;  she  was  reared  last  June  and  has  not  laid  an 
egg  that  I  can  find  up  to  writing.  The  other  had  a 
Black  Queen  which  must  have  stolen  into  the  hive 
iate  last  fall  and  killed  the  Italian  Queen.  I  killed 
her  March  1st,  she  had  eggs  and  capped  brood  at  the 
time.  March  12th,  the  colony  had  as  nice  a  capped 
Queen  as  is  often  seen,  destroyed  her  and  gave  them 
brood  and  eg^s  from  an  Italian  stock. 

April  tl/.'i  -ilad  a  hatched  Italian  Queen. 

April  IWh.—  Looks  nice,  but  no  eggs  anil  no  drones 
to  fertilize  hor. 

CORN  STARCH  DID  IT. 

I  have  been  trying  corn  starch  for  pollen.  Melted 
candied  honey  without  water  and  while  warm  mixed 
in  it  a  table-spoonful  of  dry  starch,  to  a  half  pint  of 
honey,  and  on  the  6th  day  of  April  strewed  it  on  top 
of  frames  of  a  colony  on  summer  stand,  that  had  no 
pollen,  brood  or  eggs.  They  ate  it  readily.  They 
gathered  no  pollen  up  to  this  date,  April  19th,  at 
which  date  I  examined  them.  They  now  have  eggs 
and  capped  and  uncapped  brood  in  two  combs. 

I  have  used  corn  starch  differently  prepared  on 
other  colonies,  but  the  result  not  so  decided. 

Fire  heat  in  cellar  works  right.  No  loss  in  bees  or 
colonies.  Old  bees  as  strong  to-day  as  first  of  March, 
that  is,  the  loss  of  the  old  wintered  bees  is  impercep- 
tible.   Yours  truly,  M.  Miller. 

Peninsula,  O.  April  19th,  1874. 

We  have  this  spring  for  the  first  time  no- 
ticed Black  colonies  that  had  brood,  while  the 
Italians  had  none.  One  Apiary  of  27  colonies 
— Blacks,  wintered  finely  in  a  neighborhood 


where  the  Italians  have  nearly  all  failed.  The 
only  particular  difference  in  treatment  that  we 
know  of,  was  that  the  Italians  were  used  for 
Queen-rearing  until  quite  late,  and  the  Blacks 
were  In  box  hives  and  gave  no  swarms  and 
had  "no  treatment."  'Twill  be  advisable  to 
"go  slow"  forming  conclusions  in  the  matter, 
but  if  the  Blacks  do  really  rear  more  brood 
ert?%  in  the  spring  'twill  be  well  to  know  it. 

Tis  very  likely  the  Italians  in  their  eager- 
ness, have  flown  out  during  our  bad  spring 
weather,  and  got  lost  when  the  Blacks  did  not. 

Before  being  positive  that  the  "tablespoonful 
of  starch"  had  any  agency  in  the  matter, 
should  we  not  decide  by  experiment  whether 
the  result  would  not  have  been  the  same,  had 
that  been  omitted,  from  the  honey  fed? 

Will  yon  please  describe  the  "Straw  mat"  in  Glean- 
ings ?  *  How  are  they  made  ?  how  thick  are  they  ? 
what  are  they  sewed"  with  ?  or  are  they  braided?"  I 
know  how  straw  hives  are  made.  Anything  like 
them?  Thanks  for  wax  extractor.  Have  just  made 
one— cost  80  cts.— works  good.  That  plan  of  H.  Pal- 
mer page  29,  and  my  plan,  page  16,  will  work  in  con- 
junction nicely  as  1  understand  it,  and  I  mean  to  try 
it.  Bees  will  store  honey  as  far  from  entrance  as 
possible.  Wm.  H.  Kirk. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Very  well,  just  wait  until  We  fix  a  heading. 
There ! 

STRAW  MATS,  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM. 

From  Peter  Henderson's  excellent  work  en- 
titled Gardening  For  Profit,  we  glean  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Straw  mats  are,  however,  by  tar  the  warmest  cov- 
ering, and  in  hot-bed  culture  are  almost  indispensable. 
They  are  always  made  at  home,  during  wet  days  or 
stormv  weather  in  winter.  The  manner  of  making 
them  Is  very  simple,  and  will  readily  be  learned  at 
the  first  attempt.  The  "uprights,""  (or  warps),  are 
formed  of  live  strands  of  a  tarred  string,  known  as 
"marline ;  "  these  are  tightly  strained  10  inches  apart, 
by  being  attached  to  five  strong  nails  at  bottom  of  a 
wall,  corresponding  with  the  same  number,  7  feet 
from  the  bottom.  Againsi  these  strings  (beginning  at 
the  bottom)  are  laid  small  handfuls  of  rye  straw,  the 
cut  side  out.  as  long  and  straight  as  can  be  procured  ; 
this  is  secured  to  the  uprights  by  a  lighter  kind  of 
tarred  string,  by  taking  a  single  turn  around  the  up- 
right and  the  straw,  and  so  continued  until  the  mat"ls 
finished.  Some  use  a  frame  to  which  the  strings, 
forming  the  warp,  are  attached. 
This  allows  the  operator  to  have  his  work  upright  or 
horizontal,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  Two  work- 
men Will  make  about  five  mats  in  a  day.  When  fin- 
ished, the  mats  should  be  7  feet  in  length  and  \%  feet 
in  width,  two  being  sufficient  to  cover  three  sashes. 
The  reason  for  having  them  made  one  foot  longer  than 
the  sash  is,  that  there  may  be  6  Inches  to  overlap  at 
top  and  bottom,  which  are'the  most  necessary  points 
to  secure  from  frost.  In  making  these  mats  they  may 
be  constructed  of  sedge  from  the  marshes,  or  salt 
meadow  hay,  when  rye  straw  cannot  be  procured.  It 
Is  Important,  however,  that  they  may  be  made  as 
light  as  possible,  one  inch  in  thickness  being  quite 
sufficient.  By  care  in  handling  them,  these  mats  will 
last  for  six  or  eight  years." 

The  mats  for  Hives,  would  not  need  tarred 
string,  as  they  are  not  exposed  to  rain  and  sun, 
and  the  distance  and  number  of  the  strings  as 
well  as  the  size  of  the  mat,  should  be  arranged 
according  to  the  size  of  the  hive. 

In  a  second  letter,  friend  K.  explains  that 
his  80c.  wax  Extractor  was  made  by  using  a 
lard  pail,  an  old  wire-cloth  dish  cover,  and 
sundry  other  utensils  found  at  home,  so  that 
80c.  was  only  what  he  paid  the  tinner. 

There  seems  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion,  as 
to  whether  bees  prefer  storing  nearest,  or  far- 
thest from  the  entrance.  In  our  opinion,  'tis 
governed  more  by  other  circumstances,  than 
the  locality  of  the  entrance. 
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FHIKM>  NOVICE  .  Please 
lei  me  know  through  Glean- 
ings, how  a  frame  like  this 
would  be.  I>.  N.  Kekn. 

Shimersvihe,  Pa. 


Well,  we  should  think  it  would  be  tri-angu- 
lar  ;  ho  far  as  practicability  is  concerned,  we 
have  known  such  hives  to  give  very  lair  yields 
id' honey,  as  in  fact  we  have,  hives  containing 
frames  of  every  size,  shape  and  dimensions, 
almost.  The  principal  objection  is,  that  it  does 
not  enable  the  bees  to  keep  in  a  compact  clus- 
ter, the  sharp  corners  being  very  unfavorable 
in  that  respect.  The  idea  has  formed  the  basis 
of  several  "patents,"  but  we  believe  it  has  been 
invariably  abandoned  after  a  short  trial,  like 
the  great  bulk  of  the  patented  devices  in  gen- 
eral. 

What  time  of  day  do  you  consider  best  for  examin- 
ing hives,  or  extracting  ? 

Any  time  of  day  when  the  bees  are  at  work  ; 
and  the  more  they  are  flying  the  better,  always 
providing  no  robbing  is  going  on. 

How  do  you  examine  a  hive  in  early  soring  and  as- 
certain condition,  when  it  is  continually  cold,  as  it 
has  been  this  soring?  1  waited  week*  to  see  what 
condition  mine  were  in  after  being  moved  twice.  They 
told  trie  I  must  wait  for  a  warm  day,  so  as  not  to  chill 
the  brood.  It  was  so  cold  most  of  the  time  that  in 
trying  to  examine  them,  lots  of  bees  would  fall  down 
chilled.  I  read  about  persons  examining  in  early 
March,  but  can't  see  how  they  do  it  unless  they  have 
different  weather.  About  how  should  the  thermom- 
eter stand  to  make  it  safe  to  expose  brood  ? 

Manchester,  Iowa.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Micki.ek. 

In  this  last  matter,  we  fear  we  are  really  un- 
able to  give  any  advice  that  would  help  you, 
unless  it  were  "don't."  Of  course  if  bees  are 
starving  they  must  be  fed,  but  otherwise  we 
should  not  open  the  hives  unless  the  weather 
is  warm  enough  for  them  to  fly.  Such  days 
usually  occur  in  March  and  April,  but  when 
we  have  such  unfortunate  seasons  as  the  pres- 
ent, we  really  know  of  nothing  that  can  be 
done.  We  have  no  reports  from  those  having 
kept  their  bees  in  the  cellars  until  the  "flowers 
bloom,"  as  Quinby  advises,  but  feel  sure  ours 
would  all  have  died  ere  this  time.  If  we  could 
manage  to  have  brood-rearing  go  on  while  the 
be<  s  were  yet  confined  to  their  hives,  it  might 
do.  We  have  utterly  failed  in  such  attempts. 
but  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  others. 


There  were  40  stocks  of  bees  of  the  Apiary  I  am  now 
managing,  wintered  in  the  cellar  without  loss  (natural 
stores).  Were  put  in  '28th  of  Nov.  '73,  and  put  out 
March  18th,  '74.  Cellar  was  quite  damp  and  many 
combs  moulded  on  that  account.  They  are  doing  fine- 
ly now  and  taking  in  dampened  sugar  whenever  they 
can  fly  (honey  also  at  times)  without  showing  signs  of 
robbing.  WTe  brought  them  to  this  condition  grad- 
ually by  feeding  dry  sugar  first,  and  robbing  that  was 
being  carried  on  extensively,  before  commencing  to 
feed,  by  some  bees  brought  from  Tenn.,  has  now  en- 
tirely ceased.  1>.  I.vons  Brown, 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 

My  bees  of  which  1  have  13  stands  (all  Black)  are 
doing  well.  I  intend  to  get  some  Italian  Queens  this 
summer,  but  think  it  will  be  impossible  to  breed 
pure  Queens  from  them,  as  our  woods  are  full  of  Black 
bees.  J.  S.  Rogers, 

Columbia,  Texas,  April  13th,  1874. 

So  far  as  honey  is  concerned,  yon  need  have 
no  fears  but.  that  you  can  get  the  full  benefit 
of  the  Italians,  even  under  the  circumstai 
yon  mention.    Rear  all  Queens  from  one  ti 
one;  persist  in  this  every  season,  and  Italians 
will  soon  be  the  rule  and  blacks  the  exception. 


I  want  to  Italian  fee  as  soon  as  possible.  Have 
thought  )  would  like  to  get  the  dollar  Queens.  Some 
have  told  me  that  they  would  be  poor  things  and 
would  on;  pay.  Iiut  1  '  feel  jusl  .is  though  1  could 
trust  Novice,  and  it  you  are  going  to  nave  dollar 
Queens,  1  think  1  will  cry  a  few.  if  l  can  gel  them  in 
season.  MRS.  E.  M.  Mii  ki.kh: 

Manchester.  Iowa. 

What  we  have  advised  as  "dollar  Queens.'' 
were  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  other  Queens. 
only  that  they  were  sold  as  soon  as  fertile,  and 
before  they  were  tested,  lie  who  would  sell 
Queens  known  to  be  poor,  as  "Novice  Queens" 
as  one  advertiser  expresses  it.  would  be  doing 
a  dishonest  act,  for  our  purpose  was  to  have 
them  sold  before  the  producer  had  an  opportu- 
nity Of  knowing  whether  they  wen'  of  extra 
value  or  not.  Of  course  we  should  expect  any 
honorable  man  to  tell  us  if  a  Queen  were  poor 
or  worthless,  if  he  knew  such  to  be  the  case. 

We  do  not  expect  dollar  Queens  can  be  rear- 
ed early  in  the  season.  Those  who  want 
Queens  in  May  and  June,  must  expect  to  pay 
such  prices  as  those  fortunate  enough  to  have 
them  for  sale,  may  choose  to  ask. 


Oh  yes!  About  my  bees;  as  I  told  you.  thej  wer< 
killing  their  Queens.  I  lost  (i  out  of  80,  in  a  day  or 
two,  but  the  very  day  thai  1  wrote  you  I  tilled  one 
frame  With  syrup  for  "each  hive,  and  have  done  the 
same  twice  since,  and  had  no  more  trouble  in  thai 
way.  The  Queenless  ones  all  pegged  out  but  one. 
which  is  hatching  eggs  very  satisfactorily  at  present. 
1  think  how  that  low  stores  and  as  you  say  ••nothing 
to  do"  was  the  trouble.  Cold.  cold,  nothing  but  cold, 
and  the  bees  nothing  to  do  but  to  eat  what  you  feed. 

Valley  Mills.  Ind.  Apr.  '23rd.  1874.       J.  J.  WHITSON 

Friend  W.  wrote  us  in  March,  that  his  bees 
were  killing  their  Queens  every  day.  We  ad- 
vised that  they  should  be  t\'>\ — kept  busy  a' 
something,  whether  they  had  plenty  of  food 
or  not. 


DEAR  NOVICE:  -I  feel  aa  though  I  wanted  to  take 
right  hold  of  your  hand,  but  I  suppose  I  can't,  so 
please  send  me  all  the  GLEANINGS  in  Bee  Culture.  I 
should  have  sent  on  last  year  but  my  health  was  -.. 
poor  that  I  had  little  ambition  for  "anything.  The 
season  was  very  short  last  year,  the  honey  harvest 
only  lasting  about  three  weeks,  but  during  that  time 
my' hundred  stocks  (I  had  about  112,  but  the  surplus 
came  from  about  UK))  were  able  to  store  enough  for 
winter  and  give  me  4500  lbs.  in  boxes  for  market.  I 
have  all  my  bees  in  one  place.  In  the  fall  I  packed  '.to 
colonies  in' saw-dust,  or  packed  saw-dust  at  the  sides 
and  on  top  in  place  of  honey  boxes,  and  left  them  on 
their  stands;  I  put  '24  colonies  vs.  the  cellar,  and  on 
the  1st  of  Dec.  I  left  for  California  where  1  spent  the 
winter,  leaving  directions  to  have  each  hive  examined 
once  in  two  weeks,  to  see  that  the  entrance,  did  not 
get  clogged  with  dead  bees.' 

It  was  hard  to  leave  my  little  pots  thus  behind  me 
in  the  cold,  and  although  I  enjoyed  the  pleasant  cli- 
mate of  that  strange  land,  it"  was  most  pleasant  to 
return  home  again,  which  I  did  on  March  16th,  after 
an  absence  of  three  and  a  half  months.  On  reaching 
home  on  the  evening  of  the  Kith  I  went  to  one  hive 
out  of  doors  and  gave  it  a  little  thump,  whereupon 
the  bees  inside  set  up  a  joyous  welcome,  as  much  as 
to  say  "we  are  all  right,  don't  worry."  Next  day  I 
examined  every  hive  out-doors  and  in  the  cellar ;  all 
responded,  and' later  1  carefully  examined  every  hive 
anil  found  all  alive  and  in  good  condition,  except  ;: 
few  that  were  Queenless  and  those  had  plenty  of  bees 
The  9(5  out  of  doors  wintered  much  the  best  1  believe 
Some  of  my  stocks  wintered  in-doors  showed  some 
signs  of  dysentery,  those  out  of  doors  no  signs  of  it. 
Those  stocks  wintered  out  of  doors  appear  to  be  much 
the  strongest  in  numbers  this  spring.  April  has  been 
very  cold,  but  little  brood  in  hives  yet,  especially, 
those  wintered  in  cellar. 

Hurrah!  lor  a  bag  of  saw-dust  over  the  brood 
chamber,  and  saw-dust  at  the  sides,  as  well  as  on  the 
ground  in  front.    Yours  in  all  brotherly  love. 

Bridgeport,  Vt.  Apr.  '29th,  1874.  J.  E.  Crank. 

Wc  should  have  more  faith  in  the  "bags  of 

I  ust,"  were  it  not  that  bees  so  often  winter 

will  under  almost  all  circumstances,  'tis  hard 
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to  decide  to  what  particular  circumstance  the 
credit  belongs.  Strong  colonies  would  doubt- 
less get  along  well  prepared  in  that  way,  but 
we  have  so  man j  times  seen  the  evil  results  of 
depriving  weak  stocks  of  the  benefit  of  the  di- 
ved rays  of  the  sue,  that  we  thin ky  consider- 
able caution  should  be  used  in  dexridingto 
adopt  such  methods  as  applicable  to  our  North- 
ern winters  generally. 

FRIEND  NOVICE:— I  am  tiOt  an  expert  in  Bee- 
keeping, and  !  don't  know  that  I  can  write  anything 
that  will  be  very  interesting.  I  have  kept  a  few 
stocks  of  bees  for  eight  years  in  the  old  box  hive.  I 
thought  ail  that  bees"  wanted,  was  a  hive  and  a  super 
and  they  would  do  the  balance  of  the  work  themselves. 
Kor  six  "years  J  didn't  get  enough  honey  to  pay  for  Che 
nails  I  vised  to  make  their  hives;  I  got  hold  of  a  Bee 
Journal  and  read  it.  and  soon  found  I  was  in  the  dark 
in  bee-keeping.  I  have  been  using  the  American  hive 
for  two  years,  the  first  year  I  got  from  three  stocks 
Blacks)  "61  lbs.  of  surplus  and  no  Increase,  in  1873  I 
took  135  lbs.  surplus,  and  made  tour  new  swarms. 
Bought  two  stocks  Italians  last  fall  and  have  now  9 
-.locks  all  told.  Am  going  to  Italianize  all  my  Blacks 
this  spring,  they  are  all  in  good  condition".  I  have 
none  with  less  than  4  cards  of  brood,  one  extra  stock 
has  9  cards  brood  that  will  average  6x10  inches  square. 
Wintered  on  summer  s,tairas— -got  extractor  calcula- 
ting on  taking,  well  I'll  say  (500  His.  this  season  If  fa- 
vorable; for  tear  of  being  "too  tedious  I  will  quit  for 
this  time.  Long  life  and  success  to  Novice  and 
Gleanings.  n.  W.  Kershaw. 

Hope.  O.   April  24tti,  1>'~4. 

Kor  the  Simplicity  hive  (Langstroth  what  sized 
blocks  would  you  use  provided  the  entrance  was  the 
tame  as  hi  Langstroth  hive?  I  think  of  trying  one 
each  way.  the  bottom-board  could  project  a  little  as 
in  the  old  form  of  Langstroth. 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  me  to  adopt  the  old  L. 
frame  as  a  beginner,  and  for  Nucleus  hives  have 
frames  just  one  half  the  size?  1  ask  you  because  it 
seems  the  most  natural  to  my  mind,  easily  transferred 
etc.  How  deep  is  a  simplicity  hive  (exact;  when 
completed  ?  Enquirer. 

Bolivar,  N.  Y.  Apr.  25th,  1871. 

Blocks  tor  the  L.  hive  should  be  made  so  as 
to  just  close  it,  when  both  are  turned  with 
longest  side  toward  the  entrance.  Dimensions 
given  in  Mr.  L.'s  book  are  78x4x5|4x7.  In 
using  double  width  hives,  with  entrance  at 
side  of  combs,  entrance  blocks  must  be  used  of 
considerable  length,  especially  with  the  L. 
frame.  Where  division  boards  are  used,  there 
js  a  decided  advantage  in  the  latter,  for  are- 
adjustment  of  this  board,  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  entrance,  as  it  does  with  the  ordinary 
L.  hive.  We  cannot  see  that  the  L.  frame  is 
more  especially  suited  for  beginners  than  some 
<#thers.  Simplicity  (Langstroth)  is  just  10  inch- 
es deep  when  ci  i    r  is  raised. 


April  Sfiih — Prospects  look  very  discouraging  for 
bees,  worse  than  ever  since  I  have  kept  bees;  had  rye 
and  oats  ground  March  19th,  and  there  has  been  but 
one  day  on  which  they  have  worked  on  it  to  any  ex- 
lent,  snow,  wind  or  cold,  every  day,  snow  now  over 
a  foot  deep,  snowed  all  day  to-day,  and  blows  like  fun 
now.  Examined  two  or  three  hives  last  week,  they 
have  stopped  breeding,  not  even  an  egg  to  be  seen. 
Have  lost  4  stocks  out  of  27,  saw  a  man  the  other  day 
who  has  lost  10  out  of  .'52,  another,  5  out  of  13  ;  have 
not  heard  from  others  lately. 

In  regard  to  sending  Queen  eggs,  it  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered a  failure,  but  I  think  it  can  be  done 
eight  years  ago  I  bought  20  Italian  Queens,  from  St. 
Albans,  Vt.  they  were  sent  10  at  a  time,  in  small  box- 
es holding  a  frame  4  or  5  inches  square  ;  after  taking 
the  Queens  out  a  number  of  the  bees  collected  in  one 
irt"  the  boxes  in  which  a  Queen  had  laid  eggs  on  the 
passage,  and  reared  a  Queen. 

Why  could  not  boxes  be  made  of  thin  boards  or 
paste-board,  and  enough  bees  used  to  keep  eggs 
warm  ?  even  if  it  cost  more  than  25  cts.  for  eggs  from 
a  choice  Queen  customers  could  well  afford  it. 

May  1st— Have  been  shoveling  open  road !  how  is 
that  for  early  swarms? 


Min/  imi    <  do!,  lots  of  snow  yet. 
Am    not    discouraged   at  the  poor  prospect.    Hers 
'  have  paid  well  heretofore,  and  believe  Hum    will   yet. 
Gallupviiie.  v  v.  Benjamin  Finch. 

Such  a  plan  might  be  made  to  answer, '(in 
I  fact  we  attempted  it  last  season)  but  so  many 
bees  will  be  required  that -with  the  brood  to 
sustain  them  on  a  long  journey,  'twould  lie 
rather  bulky  l»y  mail.  As  the  Queen  in  such  a 
case  must  generally  be  a  hybrid,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  put  in  laying  Que*  n  after  we  have 
everything  ready,  am!  charge  a  dollar? 


Two  years  Ujr0  I  found  a  wild  swarm,  and  another  a 
\  ear  ago.  and  one  this  year  on  24th  of  March,  on  a 
bush  bo't  two  Italian  Nuclei  less  than  nine  yeai  ago. 
Now  have  10  Italian  stocks  with  Queens-  most  of 
them  not  very  strong  and  T>  common  stocks.  Just 
now  bought  7  common  stocks.  I  wrote  you  I  lost  m\ 
first  Queens  except  what  I  used,  and  sold  only  one. 

I  am  taking  great  pains  for  puritv  ;  I  breed  from 
warranted  stock  and  coujd  give  the  beat  testimonials 
of  integrity— will  soon  have  more  Queens  but  who 
will  buy  them  from  me  ?  <  >f  course  I  must  have  them 
laying  and  sell  for  one  dollar.  Some  of  them  are 
dark,  shall  1  reject  them  ? 

I  am  the  tirst  beginner  in  Italians  and  movable 
ciimbs.  here  bm  sir  there  is  a  perfect  furor  of  excite- 
ment at  my  success  etc.  J.  B.  RAMSEY,  M.  I>. 

Abbeville,    Vermilion  Parish.  La.  April  27th,  1871. 

Unless  the  Queens  are  quite  dark,  we  should 
assuredly  use  them,  if  we  were  satisfied  they 
were  from  a  good  mother.  The  most  profit- 
able Queens  are  often  rather  dark  in  color,  but 
we  should  be  suspicious  of  a  mother,  that  nave 
many  dark  colored  Queens. 

Friend  R.  asks  "who  will  buy  them?"  now 
cannot  we  '-kill  two  birds  with  one  stone"  by 
giving  the  following: 

A.  1.  ROOT&CO.-Please  on  receipt  of  this  send 
me  word  whether  you  have  any  of  those  '-One  dollar 
Queens."  I  want  one  immediately  for  a  Queenless 
stock  belonging  to  a  friend.  I  got  two  of  you  last 
year  through  S.  s.  Sinister;  this  friend  of  mine  also 
got  a  Queen  ;  we,  like  them  very  much,  will  you  please 
answer  this  and  tell  me  the  earliest  time  you  can  send 
a  Queen  and  I  will  send  the  order  for  SI. 00. 

Frenchtowh,  X.  Y.  May  lib,  1874.         A.  W.  Lundv. 


I  moved  my  Apiary  this  last  winter  about  two  miles 
from  its  former  place,  and  put  it  up  on  the  hexagon 
plan  eight  feet  apart,  and  have  lost  one  third  of  my 
colonies  by  my  bees  gradually  quitting  or  losing  their 
hives,  and  entering  others.  I  almost  dally  see  laden 
worker-bees,  seeking  to  enter  hives  thai  are  closed. 

Now  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  matter  is,  and 
what  to  do.    Yours  truly,  Jno.  J.  Jones. 

Culleoka,  Tenn. 

If  your  hives  are  eight  feet  apart,  we  feel  snre 
the  arrangement  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
your  trouble.  Bees  are  many  times  kept  suc- 
cessfully, in  strait  rows,  as  close  as  two  or 
three  feet  apart,  although  this  is  perhaps  not 
advisable.  The  hexagonal  plan  as  we  have 
given  it,  gives  six  feet  distance  from  center  to 
center,  and  we  have  never  seen  any  trouble 
from  bees  mistaking  their  hives,  nor  have  we 
ever  before  heard  of  a  complaint,  although 
many  such  are  now  in  use.  As  this  shape 
very  materially  lessens  the  labor  of  the  Apia- 
rist, our  friend  should  be  quite  sure  he  is  not 
mistaking  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  before  he 
draws  a  conclusion. 

Our  hives  are  all  painted  one  color — white, 
and  we  prefer  this  color  because  dark  colors 
are  apt  to  become  too  hot  if  the*  sun  should 
chance  to  strike  them  in  very  hot  weather. 
We  believe  friend  J.  that  experienced  Bee-keep- 
er's can  give  you  ample  testimony  that  6  feet 
apart  is  perfectly  safe-.  Most  Bee-keepers  are 
aware,  thai  stocks  when  first  set  out  on  a  new 
location,  soi  mixed  up,  even 
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when  the  distance  is  considerable  ;  as  our  Api- 
ary was  peopled  gradually,  we  of  course  have 
seen  uo  such  trouble,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
dartger  of  young  bees  crawling  into  the  wrong 
hive  when  extracting,  we  should  have  been 
tempted  to -locate  them  still  closer. 

The  quaint  truths  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing, are  so  much  better  told  in  our  friend's  own 
language,  that  we  have  decided  to  give  it  just 
as  it  comes  to  us.  The  "curtain  arrangment" 
has  certainly  worked  well  in  his  case,  at  all 
events. 

A.  I.  ROOT  &  Co. :— I  will  srive  you  a  few  words 
about  my  bees ;  we  have  a  late  spring,  we  had  not 
many  fine  days,  yet  sometimes  we  have  half  a  day  sun- 
shine, then  it  gets  cloudy  again,  but  my  bees  did'  work 
on  rye  flour  everv  sunny  day  from  early  Feb.  up  to 
this  date,  April  2ist.  They  commenced  to  gather  nat- 
ural pollen  the  18th  of  March,  but  they  did  not  stop 
working  on  the  rye  flour,  as  I  have  often  read  that  as 
soon  as  they  could  get  natural  pollen,  they  would  not 
take  the  flour  any  more.  But  1  did  And  out  that  they 
would  take  it  longer  if  they  could  get  it.  I  have  go't 
eight  colonies,  and  they  did  carry  about  ten  quarts  of 
rve  flour  in  their  hives.  My  bees  are  all  strong,  the 
hives  are  crowded  full,  yes,  strong  enough  to  swarm. 
Now  I  will  tell  yon  how  I  did  winter  my  bees.  I  have 
got  a  shed  six  feet  high  in  front  and  five  feet  high  in 
rear,  boarded  tight  on  three  sides ;  in  front  I  have  got 
heavy  muslin  curtains  to  roll  up  or  let  down  at  will. 
Every  fine  day  I  roll  them  up,  on  cloudy  and  windy 
days  I  leave  them  down.  I  have  the  curtains  down 
every  night,  that  keeps  the  cold  air  from  blowing  in 
at  the  entrance.  I  lost  one  small  colony,  it  got  short 
of  honey  and  I  tried  to  feed  it  with  syrup  in  one  of 
E.  Kretchmer's  Bee  Feeders,  of  Ooburg,  Iowa.  .1  put 
the  feeder  on  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  thev  took  the 
Bvrup  down  in  a  hurry,  but  one  of  my  hybrids  robbed 
them  of  their  syrup  in  the  day.  what  "they  would  cam- 
down  through  the  night  time.  I  had  the  entrance 
small  so  that  onlv  two  bees  could  pass.  I  always 
thought  If  we  would  be  careful  and  have  no  sheets, 
around  the  Apiary  there  would  not  be  much  damage 
about  robbing,  but  1  think  there  is  a  screw  loose  some- 
where. I  know  a  man  who  lives  about  two  miles  from 
my  house,  he  does  feed  his  bees  on  plates  in  the  yard, 
everv  spring,  and  he  never  had  any  robbed.  I  thought 
I  did  know  more  than  he  did,  so  I  fed  mine  on  the  top 
of  the  hive  and  it  got  robbed.  D.  N.  Kekn. 

Shimersville,  Pa.  April  21st,  1874. 

My  bees  wintered  well.  I  had  them  in  a  dry  cellar, 
but  hot  a  still  one  I  assure  you,  for  were  there  not  two 
voung  bee-keepers  rolling  and  tumbling  over  their 
heads,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  one  was  down 
there  it  seemed  as  if  pandemonium  had  broken  loose? 
If  those  bees'  were  the  worse  for  it,  I  have  yet  to 
learn  It.  All  came  out  alive,  but  on  the  first  day's 
flight  two  of  them  "go-ed"  out  and  united  with  other 
hives,  leaving  brood,  eggs,  pollen,  and  honey. 

Please  excuse  my  garrulity,  but  while  I  think  of  it, 
I  would  sav 

A.  TIMELY  WOIID  IN  REGARD  TO  POLLEN. 

1  will  tell  you  how  I  get  plenty  of  it  for  nothing, 
and  it  seems  as  if  you  might  do  the  same.  From  the 
middle  of  July  to  middle  of  Aug.,  I  drill  in  both  sweet 
and  common  field  corn  for  late  green  fodder  for  our 
cows,  and  the  bees  will  work  on  it  until  the  frost  has 
killed  it;  even  after  light  frosts  had  killed  (last  fall) 
the  outside  and  tops  of  the  highest,  there  was  some 
left  underneath  that  was  not  touched,  and  some  not 
even  the  tops  garlanded,  which  the  bees  worked  on, 
the  middle  dt  each  pleasant  day,  until  the  season 
closed.  I  had  buck-wheat  near  the  corn,  and  while 
in  bloom  it  was  hard  to  tell  on  which  the  bees  were 
thickest.  If  you  have  a  cow  and  a  piece  of  land,  try 
it,  and  no  doubt  the  testimony  of  honest  old  roan  in 
the  milk  bucket,  and  also  that  of  the  honest  busy  bee, 
in  the  stores  of  pollen,  will  corroborate  all  I  have 
said  in  regard  to  it.  J.  M.  Hiel. 

Greenville,  111.  May  12th,  1874. 

Much  obliged  friend  II.  Our  bees  did  get 
considerable  pollen  from  the  corn  last  season, 
until  the  grasshoppers  contested  the  matter  so 
hotly  that  they  were  forced  to  give  it  up. 
Let's  see!  We  wonder  if  we  can't  lay  the  blame 
of  our  losses  to  the  grasshoppers?  It  never 
occurred  to  us  before,  and  it's  quite  a  relief  to 


be  able  to  lay  the  blame  somewhere ;  no  mat- 
ter where,  so  some  of  it  is  off  our  own  shoul- 
ders. We  really  believe  "corn  starch"  would 
be  a  success  if  the  bees  could  take  it  direct 
from  the  corn  blossoms  ;  sweet  corn  too,  is  an 
experiment  that  nearly  all  of  us  can  try  with 
almost  a  certainty  of  having  the  fodder  pay 
all  expenses. 

How  long  will  one  table-spoonful  (equal  4  drachms) 
of  honey  or  syrup  furnish  food  for  a  Queen  ami  30 
workers?  Fear  we  shall  get  a  poor  harvest  of  honey 
this  season.  Nights  and  mornings  too  cool  for  secre- 
tion to  take  place,  in  this  section  at  least.  Am  I  right 
Mr.  Novice  ?  My  bees  are  doing  their  very  best  to 
collect  the  little  there  Is.  J.  H. 'Wilson. 

Lexington,  Texas. 

Nothing  but  a  careful  experiment  would  fur- 
nish a  correct  auswer.  From  experiments 
made  last  season,  we  would  estimate  it  at  5 
clays.  Thirty  bees  are  more  than  are  generally 
sent  with  a  Queen. 

Please  inform  me  the  price  of  your  tea-kettle  Bee- 
feeder,  how  it  is  used,  and  how  constructed.  With 
how  many  Langstroth  frames  of  brood,  with  bees  on. 
can  one  start  a  swarm  ?  Geo.  Heater. 

Plat  Rock,  Ohio. 

We  "sposed"  every  body  knew  by  this  time, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  don't,  we  will 
go  over  it  again. 

ALL  ABOUT  TEA-KETTLE  FEEDERS. 

Tell  your  tin-smith  to  make  you  a  tea-kettle 
of  the  cheapest  tin  without  cover,  handle,  or 
spout.  Solder  a  flat  piece  of  rather  coarse  per- 
forated tin  over  the  place  where  the  cover 
usually  fits  ;  put  a  large  sized  screw  cap,  such 
as  is  used  for  oil  cans,  at  one  side  of  the  per  c- 
rated  tin ;  this  is  to  fill  it  up  by,  and  answers 
as  one  of  three  legs  that  support  it  just  over 
the  cluster  of  bees,  in  an  inverted  position. 
The  other  two  legs  are  made  of  a  strip  of  tin 
134x4  inches  folded  like  a  letter  V;  these  are 
soldered  at  equal  distances  from  each  other 
and  from  the  screw  cap,  just  outside  of  the  per- 
forated tin  cover. 

We  place  them  directly  on  the  frames,  but 
Adam  Grimm  uses  them  over  one  of  the  holes 
in  the  honey-board ;  in  that  case  a  rim  of  tin 
high  enough  to  allow  the  bees  to  go  under,  is 
perhaps  better,  but  when  used  on  top  of  the 
frames  we  prefer  the  legs.  To  use  it  with  the 
Simplicity  hives,  a  second  story  should  set 
over  it  while  feeding ;  with  the  Standard  hive, 
remove  a  few  frames  and  put  it  one  side  of  the 
cluster.  If  they  commence  to  build  combs 
against  it,  as  they  will  at  times  with  such  an 
abundant  supply  of  food,  put  in  a  division 
board,  reaching  within  1.2  inch  of  the  bottom 
of  the  hive.  We  prefer  these  feeders  to  all 
others,  because  with  little  labor  your  bees  can 
be  given  an  unlimited  supply,  for  any  purpose. 
Your  tin-smith  should  make  them  for  you  for 
$1.00  each,  or  75c.  if  you  order  a  dozen  at  a 
time.  If  he  won't  do  it,  tell  him  they  will  in 
Medina.  If  any  body  says  it  infringes  on  any 
patent,  tell  him  he  is  a  humbug,  and  that  if  he 
wants  proof  of  the  invalidity  of  his  claim,  to 
write  us. 

Two  combs  of  brood,  mostly  sealed,  with 
the  adhering  bees,  and  a  laying  Queen,  would 
make  a  colony,  if  you  could  give  them  empty 
combs  as  fast  as  needed,  and  the  operation  is 
performed  not  later  than  June  1st.  We  have 
done  this  with  Italians  several  times,  but  have 
failed  with  Blacks.  If  they  have  to  rear  a 
Queen,  say  4  combs  ;  if  they  have  to  build  the 
comb  also,  say  6  combs  of  brood. 


ADVERTISERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


C3L,XTBI5ITSTG  LIST. 

We  will  send  Gleanings— 

With  The  American  Bee  Journal  for ....#2.25 

"    The  National  Bee  Journal      "   ..,..'.2.25 

"    The  Bee  Keeper's  Magazine  "   1.76 

"    All  three,  of  the  above  "   4-00 


Books  for  Bee  Keepers. 

SENT  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honey  Bee $2.00 

Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping 1.50 

Bee  Keeper's  Text  Book,  muslin, 75 

'•  '•  "         "      paper. 40 

The  above  are  really  all,  that  we  can  recom- 
mend, and  they  should  be  read  with  consider- 
able allowance  for  being  much  behind  the  times. 

Langstroth,  is  valuable  as  giving  the  correct 
Natural  History  of  the  bee;  Quinby,  as  giving 
a  rather  more  practical  view  of  the  industry, 
so  far  as  dollars  and  cents   are    concerned. 

King's  text  book,  as  being  a  condensed  and 
alphabetically  arranged  summing  up  of  the 
two. 

Langstroth,  seems  to  have  pursued  his  in- 
vestigations with  an  enthusiastic  love  of  get- 
ting at  truth  alone,  and  Quinby,  with  a  desire 
of  rendering  the  business  less  uncertain  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  the  masses.  While 
these  two  great  writers  started  out,  each  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  other's  work;  it  is 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  both  that  they  agree  so 
nearly  in  all  essential  points. 

Good  Books. 

These,  though  not  specially  designed  for  Bee- 
keepers, have  a  tendency  to  inculcate  princi- 
ples that  ensure  success  in  bee-keeping  as  well 
as  almost  all  other  rural  pursuits. 

The  first  on  the  list  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  who  has  planted  grape  vines  to 
shade  the  hives,  as  we  have  advised. 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  jwst- 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist $1.50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist 1.50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist 20 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist 1.50 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit 1.50 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture 1.50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 1.50 

Ten  Acres  Enough 1.25 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much 1.50 

The  two  latter  should  go  together,  for  they 
are  in  our  opinion,  both  of  them  extremes,  but 
it  opposite  directions.  The  pictures  they  give 
of  rural  life  remind  us  of  modern  bee-keeping, 
for  while  one  is  doubtless  a  truthful  delineation 
of  "Reports  Encouraging ;"  the  other,  is  an 
equally  candid  recital  of  the  experience  of  one 
who  it  seems  was  doomed  to  "Blasted  Hopes," 
only  because  he  had  too  much  money,  and  too 
little  experience. 

All  of  the  above  belong  to  our  own  library 
and  are  among  our  most  valued  works. 


Averill  Chemical  IPaiixt. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE. 
THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL. 
THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL. 
THE  MOST  DURABLE. 

Requires  no  oil  thinner  or  drier, 
Requires  no  waste  of  time  in  mixing, 
Has  stood  eight  year?  criticisms 
With  yearly  iiu-r<<tXii<l  popularity 
And  yearly  itirrrasrtl  sales. 
Is  sold  by  the  gallon  only,  in  packages  of  from  1  to 
10  gallons  each,  in  Purest  White   ami  any   Color  0) 
Tint  desired. 
Address,  for  sample  card  of  colors  and   price  li; !. 

A.vei'111  Chemical  Paint  Co., 

Office  and  Factor,   132  &  L34  1  Fisl   River  Street, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Names  of  responsible  parties  will  be  inserted  in 
either  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  10c.  each  insertion,  or  $1-00  per  year. 

'$  1 ,.  00'  q  \i  m «?  mm  ® 

Names  inserted  in  this  department  the  first  time 
without  charge. 

Those  whose  names  appear  below,  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  Queens  the  coming  season  for  si. 00  each,  un- 
der the  following  conditions  ;  Xo  guarantee  is  to  be 
assumed  of  purity,  safe  delivery  or  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  only  that  the  Queen  be  reared  from  a  choice, 
pure  motlier.  They  also  agree  to  return  the  money  at 
anytime  when  customers  become  impatient  of  such 
delay  as  may  be  unavoidable. 

Bear  in  mind  that  he  who  sends  the  best  Queens, 
put  up  neatest  and  most  securely,  will  probably  re- 
ceive the  most  orders.  Special  rates  for  warranted 
and  tested  Queens,  furnished  on  application  to  any  of 
the  parties. 

J.  Shaw  &  Son,  Chatham  center,  Medina  Co.,  Ohio. 

I.  E.  Daniels,  Lodi,  "  "        " 

G.  W.  Dean,  River  Styx.  "  "        " 

W.  J.  Hosmer,  JanesVille,  Minnesota. 

Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Brown,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

W.  J.  Standefer,  Dry  Grove,  Hinds  Co.,  Miss. 

W.  D.  Wright,  Knowcrsville,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Nellis,  Canajoharie,  Montgomery  Co,  N.  Y. 

R.  S.  Becktell,  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 

C.  R.  Williams,  Milan,  Erie  Co,  O. 

Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
J.  H  Martin.  Hartford,  N.  Y. 
Geo.  T.  Wheeler.  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
R.  S.  Becktell,  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 


En  order  to  hasten  tlie  introduction  of  the 

Z&W  STANDARD  "^a 

Apiarian  Implements,  we  make  the  following  offer. 
Standard  Hive,  including  bottom-board,  door-step, 
blocks,  and  all  the  stand  that  we  think  is  needed  to 

keep  it  from  the  ground $2.00 

Twenty  frames  for  above  5 %  c.  each 1.15 

Sample  Frame,  by  mail, 10 

Quilt 40 

Or  all  complete  except  painting,  for 3.50 

The  same  in  a  bundle  including  nails,  hinges  etc,  3.25 
Extractor    made    expressly   for   Standard    frames, 

(Comb  frame  14  \  wide,  by  10 "deep . ) $9.00 

Any  deviation  from  above,  be  it  only  1-16  of  an  inch, 
will  be  only  at  our  regular  list  prices. 

A.  I.  ROOT  &  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

We  always  consider  it.  an  especial  favor  to  have, 
customers  inform  us  by  postal  card  whether  goods 
are  satisfactory  ;  whether  oy/r  mode  of  packing  is 
efficient;  time  taken  in  transit ;  whether  Express 
or  Freight  charges  were  reasonable,  etc.  etc. 

Respectfully,  A.  I.  Root  &  Co. 


TLLTTSTT?  ATTCf)     A. magnificently    Illustrated 
TmroiJ- at  Monthly,   with    Chromo  $2.50 

JUUJtJNAL  a  year.    Send  10  cts.  for  sam- 

ple copy,  or  30  cts.  for  sample  Chromo,  terms  to 
agents,  etc.    Canvassers  Wanted,  in  every  town, 
county  &  State.    Address,     THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 
Room  27,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago. 


SCIENTIFIC  I  A  Richly  Illustrated  Monthly,  $1.50 
TiATJ-n/rnT)  P  year,  Chromo  free  to  annual 
t  ARmihii     I  subscribers.    <>n  trial,  three  months, 

25  cts.  or  with  (  hromo,  50  cts.    Sample  copies  and 

terms  to  agents  3ent  on  application. 

Address;    THOM 

Room  27,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago. 


PLEASANT  A.ND  PROFITS  BLE  EMPLOYMENT, 
for  male  or  female,  in  every  city  of  the  Union. 
Active  persons  can  dduble  their  small  investment 
everyday.    I  d!P  for  particulars  to 

T!l   >MASG.  NEWMAN, 
Ro  in  27,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago. 


r  f. :  je  rv 


THIE  i   rearing  Italian 

ale    each    season,    700.    All 
rival  guaranteed. 
'  i'ree. 
6tf  H.  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Mass. 


AD  VERT1SERS1  DEPARTMENT. 


SMMMMMMM 

Just  as  we  jj;o  to  press,  we  are  all  set  rejoic- 
ing by  the  receipt  of  a  flue  large  Queen,  in  one 
of  our  new  mailing  cages,  all  the  way  from  J. 
B.  Ramsay,  Louisiana,  (see  page  71). 

She  was  on  the  way  Ave  days,  yet  seems  live- 
ly and  in  perfect  health,  and  came  all  this  dis- 
tance for  a  tipo  cent  stamp.  Soft  sugar  was 
packed  in  one  of  the  feed  boxes,  and  a  sponge 
with  water  in  the  other.  Will  not  all  our  sub- 
scribers join  in  three  cheers  for  the  success  of 
the  plan  of  shipping  Queens  from  the  South  ? 

Bees  are  -working  on  fruit  blossoms,  for  dear  life,  at 
present,  and  arCjrapMly  filling  up  their  hives.  My 
first  natural  swarm,  this  season,  came  off  last  Friday, 
Ma v  22nd .  .1 A 11 KS  BoLlN . 

West  Lodi,  O 

Just  like  you  friend  B. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements  will  be  received  at  the  rate  of  ten 
cents  per  line,  Nonpariel  space,  each  insertion,  cash 
in  advance ;  and  we  require  that  ■  every  Advertiser 
satisfies  us  of  his  responsibility  and  intention  to  do 
all  that  he  agrees,  and  that  his  goods  are  really  worth 
the  price  asked  for  them. 


MUTH'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 

HONEY    JARS. 

One  pound  (square)  Jars,  per  gross S(>.5o 

Two      "         "  "  "       8.50 

Corks,  "        75 

TinFoilCaps,  "        1.20 

One  and  Two  Pound  Labels,  per  gross, 75 

The  same  with  address  printed  to  order,  per  1000,  5.00 
1  qt.  Self-Sealing  Mason's  Fruit  Jars,  per  gross,. .  19.00 
Labels  for  above,  "  "  .05 

The  same  with  printed  address,  per  1000  4.25 

I  shall  have  on  hand  and  ready  for  shipment  from 
the  15th  of  June,  a  large  lot  of  1  and  2  pound  square 
flint  (white)  glass  honey  jars.  They  are  of  the  same 
style  as  my  other  jars,  which  are  by  this  time  well 
enough  known. 

I  shall  sell  1  lb.  (white)  flint  Glass  Jars  per  gross  $8.00 
2  '•  ••         »•       "        "  -        11.00 

In  lots  of  10  gross  or  more,  the  same  as  the  others, 
50  cts.  less  per  gross. 

CHOICE   NEW  AESIKE  CLOVER  SEED. 
One  bushel  (00  lbs.)  at 820.00 

%        •'  " 10,00 

X         "  " 5.00 

One  pound,  " 50 

Has  arrived  and  is  for  sale.    Also 
Langstroth's   Bee    Hives,    Bee     Veils,    Uncapping 
Knives,  &c,  I  offer  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

Straw  Mats,— to  fit  the  top  of  Langstroth's  hive— the 
manufacture  of  M.  Nevin  s,  Cheviot,  Hamilton  Co., 
O.,  and  well  made,  at  84.50  per  doz. 
For  further  particulars,  Address, 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH, 
ltf  Cincinnati,  O. 


DISSOLUTION  AND  REMOVAL. 

The  firm  of  BALDWIN  BROS,   is  dissolved  by  mu- 
tual consent,  the  same  to  date  from  Nov.  1st,  1873. 
L.  W.  BALDWIN, 
A.  A.  BALDWIN, 
P.  BALDWIN. 

The  subscriber,  having  removed  to  Missouri,  will 
continue  to  breed  choice  Italian  Bees  and  Queens 
from  the  best  stock  that  can  be  procured.  Purity  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.    No  circulars. 

Prices  -.—Single  Tested  Queens,  $3 ;  Two  for  85.    Six 
or  more,  82  each.    Address  L.  W.  BALDWIN, 
Wellsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


~PlO  TRY  IT  3  Months  for  lO  Cents;  or 
AJ\y  with  83  Chromo  for  50  cents  :  or  6  months  with 
"The  Flowers  of  Paradise,"  a  firs) -class  $6  Chromo. 
15'jX21  inches,  for  81.  The  National  Agriculturist  and 
Bee  Journal  is  a  16-page  paper  of  ('4  columns,  hand- 
somelv  illustrated  in  all  its  departments.  One  of  the 
best  Agricultural  and  Family  papers  published.  <  tnlv 
81  per  vear,  or  81.25  with  best  Bee-Book,  or  $1.50 
with  a  beautiful  Chromo.  Bee-Keeper's  Magazine,  a 
32-page  monthly,  same  terms,  or  both  for  $1.75.  Send 
now  for  sample's,  and  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents 
free.    H.  A.  KING  &  Co..  14  Murrav  St.,  N.  Y.    Iw2 


BEE  JOURNAL 


i  wntiT/i  i  w  I  Every  Bee-Keeper  should 
AluIiKIbAll  I  subscribe  for  this  Monthly. 
It  is  the  oldest  and  best 
scientific  and  practical 
Journal  of  Apiculture  in 
the  World.  The  most  suc- 
cessful and  experienced 
Apiarians  in  this  country 
and  Europe  contribute  to  Its  pages.  Terms,  $2.00 
a  year  in  advance.  Send  a  Stamp  for  a  Sample 
Copy.     Address,       THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 

Room  27,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago 

rpESTEI>    ITALIAN    QUEENS— Sent  by  mail 
±    83.00  each. 

Nucleus  Hives,  untested  Queen,  bees  and  all  sent 
by  express  for  83.00.  Queens  bred  from  pure  moth- 
ers warranted  fertile,  with  no  other  guarantee,  sent 
by  mail  81.00. 

Orders  will  be  filled  strictly  in  rotation. 
Address  J.  SHAW  &  SON.  Chatham  Center, 

3tf  or  I.  E.  DANIELS,  Lodi,  Medina  Co.,  O. 


B 


EE-KEEPERS,  ATTENTION  t-Send  25cts. 
for  three  months'  subscription  to  National  Bee 
Jouknal,  now  published  and  edited  by 

ELLEN  S.  TUPPER,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Liberal  terms  to  Agents.    Specimen  number  free. 

ITALIAN  BEES. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS  bred  from  imported  mothers- 
a  month  earlier  than  in  the  North.    Purity  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.    Address 

DK.  J.  P.  H.  BROWN,  Augusta,  Ga. 

THIRTEEN  years  experience  in  propagating 
Italian  Bees.  Queens  will  be  bred  direct  from 
Imported  Mothers  and  warranted  pure  and  fertile. 
Send  for  my  circular.  Wm.  W.  GARY, 

ltf  Coleraln,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 

E   can  furnish  Summer  Rape  seed,  American 

grown,  per  pound 20 

The  same,  Imported 25 

Above  includes  postage.    If  sent  bv  Express  8c.  less. 
A.  I.  ROOT  &  CO.  Medina,  Ohio. 


w 


TERMS  z     STRICTLY   CASH  IIST   ADVANCE. 
One  Copy  One  Year  75  Cents,  or  with  Photograph  of  Apiary,  size  8x10,  Mailed  Free,  Postpaid,  $1.00,  or  Photo- 
graph will  be  sent  as  a  Premium  for  Two  Subscribers  at  75  cents  each. 
Any  person  obtaining  Three  Subscribers  at  75  Cents  each,  may   retain   25   Cents  for  their  trouble. 
Five  "  "  «  »•  75 

"  "  Ten  "  "  "  "         2.50  "  " 

Any  number  above  Ten  will  be  sent    at  the  rate  of  Fifty  Cents  each. 

Names  may  be  sent  at  any  time  during  the  year,  and  whenever  a   club  is   reached,  we   will    credit 
back  the  amount  previously  sent  us  in  excess  of  the  Club  Rates.    In  this  way  anv  of   the 

Articles  Mentioned  on  our  PRICE  LIST  may  be  Secured  as  PREMIUMS. 

Please  mention  when  names  are  intended  for  Clubs.  An  acknowledgment  will  be  sent  in  all  cases 
on  receipt  of  money— for  any  purpose  whatever— by  return  mail.  Volume  I,  for  1873  may  be  counted  on 
the  same  terms,  as  we  have  a 

Large  Supply  of  BACK  NUMBERS  Provided  for  new  Beginners ! 

As  we  cannot  take  the  space  in  future  numbers  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again,  and   Volume  One 
contains  the  entire  Fundamental    Principles    and 

Ground    Work  for  Htarting-    an    .Ajpiary. 


Or  how  to  Realize  the  Most  Money  with  the  Smallest  Expenditure  of  Capital 
and  Labor  in  the  Care  of  Bees,  Rationally  Considered. 

I»XJBIL.IHIIEI>   MONTHLY,  AT   IMCEDITVA,  OHIO, 

BY  .A..  I.  ROOT  <fe  CO. 


WmMm  3EJI 
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In  the  Preparation  of  this  Journal  (lie  following  are  tlie  Principal  Periodicals  Consulted : 

jygft'0'3L*l^aM  H"©©  «TOlLffffltaI,D     Clarke. 

II©©sllD©©jp-.©>i^ig,  ito§ailm©«    King. 

^aflOHal   Bee  JOTl3P3ftaI®     Mrs.  Tapper. 

[^4?so  Bound  Volumes  of  the  former  since  1860,  and  Files  of  all  other  Bee  Journals  that  have  been 

Published  in  America.] 

WwmMmim  I@tm@f| 
Hm^al  If©"!!5  irv©is3te©^|) 

@@mnl^  CtoiuftlMKiaap 

H©I©xiti^I,©  Amevteaoc 
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AD  VERTISERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


SUNDRY  MATTERS. 


"X  C/fE  presume  you  all  know  that  we  have 

J  J  promised  to  put  nothing  of  value  on 
the  covers;  but  they  must  be  filled  with  some- 
thing, at  least  we  think  so,  and  we  have  so 
many  letters  of  value  on  hand,  it  seems  a  pity 
to  waste  any  roiftn. 

Extractors  seem  still  to  be  an  interesting 
theme  for  conversation — no,  we  mean  postal 
cards,  and  we  give  a  few  specimens.  If  they 
do  seem  to  favor  our  own  wares  please  excuse 
it  as 'tis  on  the  cover.  While  we  think  of  it, 
some  one  writes  that  we  have  not  given  Wind- 
er's new  extractor,  in  our  remarks  about  it, 
the  credit  of  enabling  the  combs  to  be  turned 
without  taking  them  ouf- ;  this  is  true,  and  we 
beg  pardon  for  forgetting  it,  but  even  then  we 
cannot  think  this  advantage  would  be  anything 
near  a  compensation  for  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  using  a  heavy  apparatus. 

Our  Extractors  are  all  made  now  so  that  the 
castings  are  put  on  with  screws,  and  after  the 
season  is  over,  the  whole  of  the  machinery  can 
quickly  be  removed,  so  we  have  nothing  but  a 
plain  stout  can,  useful  as  a  milk  can,  or  for 
many  other  purposes.  In  many  other  respects 
it  has  been  simplified.  We  would  again  most 
earnestly  request  our  friends  to  be  a  little  more 
explicit  in  ordering.  We  have  in  three  cases 
this  season,  sent  the  machines  arranged  for  a 
frame  different  from  what  was  wanted,  and  in 
one  case  as  the  machines  went  a  considerable 
distance,  the  express  charges  were  quite  heavy 
for  returning  them  and  sending  others.  Our 
friend  in  question  sent  us  $18.00  for  two  Ex- 
tractors, wanted  immediately — not  another  word 
of  explanation  ;  as  we  had  just  advertised  the 
Standard  machines  for  $9.00  each  but  no  other, 
we  thought  we  were  safe  in  sending  them,  but 
found  when  they  reached  their  destination 
that  he  used  Langstroth  frames. 

Again,  a  friend  in  Iowa  wrote  inquiring  if 
we  could  send  a  machine  for  the  Am.  and  L. 
frame  both  ;  we  replied  at  once,  that  we  often 
made  them  so,  for  in  fact  a  Quinby  machine, 
just  took  in  both  nicely,  but  that  'twould  be 
heavier  to  manage  than  one  made  for  either  of 
the  frames  mentioned  alone.  He  shortly  sent 
us  an  order  but  in  it  made  no  mention  of  his 
previous  inquiry,  and  from  the  amount  of  sim- 
ilar correspondence  'twas  impossible  for  us  to 
recollect  any  thing  of  the  kind.  The  result 
was,  that  we  sent  an  L.  machine,  (he  having 
ordered  a  lot  of  Langstroth  frames  with  it)  and 
then  learned  to  our  sorrow  that  he  had  more 
Am.  frames  than  any  other,  and  that  he  surely 
supposed  we  would  know  what  was  wanted, 
from  his  having  sent  the  former  letter  of  inqui- 
ry. Please  tell  exactly  wlutt  is  wanted  when  yon 
make  the  order,  and  during  the  busy  season  if 
you  could  put  the  order  with  all  particulars 
regarding  it  in  a  separate  place  from  the  rest 
of  your  letter,  'twould  be  such  a  favor  to  us, 
when  we  are  anxious  to  accomodate  you  all,  as 
well,  and  as  quickly  as  we  can. 

We  have  frequently  had  orders  for  frames 
that  obliged  us  to  delay  them  until  we  could 
await  an  answer  to  tell  us  what  kiud  of  frames 
were  wanted. 


per,"  our  "Black  eyed  Baby"  nine  months  oM  can  turn 
it  with  ease-jfoct  /    It  beats  anything  ol"  the  kind  I  ev- 
er saw.    It  almoSt  goes  itself  and  1  don't  know  but 
that  it  will  quite  after  I  "grease"  it.    With  manj 
thanks,  and  kind  wishes,  I  .'tin,  8.  F.  N'ewm  \.\ 

Norwalk,  O.  June  loth,  1874. 

We  have  tried  wire  cloth  fixed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  ext'r  for  a  strainer,  but  have  never 
found  any  thing  so  simple  and  efficient,  as  the 
arrangement  described  in  Vol.  1,  pages  18  and 
41,  viz.:  a  little  batr  made  of  cheese  cloth,  to 
hang  in  the  bun-?  hole  of  the  barrel,  the  same 
being  supported  by  a  rin<;  of  wire  sewed  in  top. 

FKIEND  NOVICE;—  Bees  are  doing  well  here  now, 
the  extractor  works  to  a  charm,  have  taken  from  '■) 
colonies  as  follows: 

June  4th, 40  lbs, 

'*     tith 44  " 

"      loth 166  " 

"      15th 102   " 

352  " 
Bees  are  doing  pretty  well  hut  the  weather  is  most 
too  cool  for  good  yield  of  honey.    Have  not  increased 
any  and  shall  not  until  after  the  Linn.    This  was  all 
taken  by  actual  weight,  not  guess  woik. 

Wirt  C.  H.      W.  Va.  June  Hth^  E.  W.  Halk. 

Where  one  has  first-class  white  oak  barrels  is  it  rea- 
ly  necessary  to  wax  them  ?  J.  I*.  Swakthout. 

Dresden,  X.  Y. 

Certainly  not,  if  they  don't  leak,  but  we  have 
never  found  any  that  would  bear  transporta- 
tion without  leaking  enough  to  more  than  pay 
the  expense  of  waxing. 

PROBLEM  NO.  23. 


A.  I.  BOOT  &  Co.:— Standard  extractor  rec'fl  all 
right.  Ought  there  not  to  lie  some  wire  cloth  used 
with  it  to  strain  the  honey?  Ef  so,  send  me  a  piece 
suitable  for  that  purpose.    The  extractor  is  a  ••dii>- 


f'F  we  put  an  empty  comb  into  a  strong  col- 
i  ony  allowing  it  to  remain  from  one  to  three 

days — not  longer — it  will  contain  eggs  only. 
Now  if  these  eggs  be  put  into  a  Queenless  col- 
ony, of  course  they  will  stand  a  good  chance 
of  rearing  Queens  from  larvae  that  were  de- 
signed for  that  purpose  from  the  time  the  egi£ 
hatches,  and  accordingly,  we  never  get  a  Queen 
in  a  shorter  time  than  16  days  from  the  time 
the  comb  was  inserted  in  the  first  colony. 

If  the  Queenless  stocks  were  given  a  comb 
containing  larvae  of  all  aires,  we  frequently  get. 
a  Queen  in  ten  days.  Now  the  point  is,  are 
the  former  any  longer  lived,  or  any  more  pro- 
lific than  the  latter'/  We  particularly  desire 
facts  from  experience,  from  those  who  have 
no  pet  theory  to  defend  in  the  matter.  The  oft 
repeated  arguments,  that  "it  stands  to  reason'" 
or  that  "  'tis  contrary  to  nature"  etc.  etc.,  can- 
hot  be  accepted  as  proof.  Tell  us  what  you, 
have  seen,  and  done. 

HONEY  JAR|« 

Best  crystal   flint  glass  honey  jars. 

2  lb.,  per  gross 89.50 

Corks  to  tit  (\%  inch) 65 

Tin-foil,  per  lb, 55 

Fancy  labels  in  two  colors  with  cut  of  hive,  gummed 

and  cut,  per  gross — 60" 

"   thousand 3.50 

7tf       L.  B.  HOGl'K,  Loydsville,  Belmont  Co.  O. 


QUINBY'S  NEW  SMOKER. 

\L.L.  who  expect  to  manage  bees  successfully,  will 
.  want  the  best  method  yet  devised  of  nsimr  smoke. 
By  putting  old  rags,  rotten  wood,  or  other  material  in 
a  tin  cylinder,  and  working  a  small  bellows  with  one 
hand,  smoke  can  be  directed  to  any  point,  in  quanti- 
ties to  suit.  Price  SI. 50.  Sent  by  mail  in  two  parts 
81.75.    Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  7tf 

M.  QUINBY,  St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co.  X.  V. 

T HE  BE E  W O R L  1> . 

OUR  Bee  Journal  of  the  Southern  states.    Issued 
monthly  at  82.00  per  year.    Sample  copies  free. 

Address    A.  'F.  .\I  >  >.V  &  ( 'o.  Rome,  Georgia. 
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MOW  TO  CONDUCT  AN  APIARY. 


No,  7. 
LE  fear  we  shall  be  obliged  this  month, 
to  let  the  fortunate  ones,  who  have 
none  but  full  colonies  and  are  doubtless  busy 
with  their  surplus  honey,  run  the  machinery 
their  own  way,  while  we  consider  the  wants 
and  needs  of  the  unfortunates  like  ourselves, 
who  are  building  up  again  from  a  few  mere 
remnants. 

When  all  the  spare  combs  can  be  put  under 
the  supervision  of  the  bees,  by  June  1st,  but 
little  or  no  apprehension  need  be  felt  of  the 
depredations  of  the  moth  miller ;  but  when 
1000  combs  or  more  must  be  kept  safely  through 
the  warm  weather,  or  until  needed,  it  may  be 
a  serious  matter  as  to  how  best  to  do  it.  A 
little  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  moth  at 
such  a  time  may  enable  us  to  save  much  need- 
less time  and  manipulation.  We  believe 
it  lias  been  well  demonstrated  that  freezing, 
entirely  destroys  the  moth,  worms  and  eggs, 
and  accordingly  hives  that  have  been  destitute 
of  bees  ever  since  freezing  weather,  if  kept  per- 
fectly closed,  that  the  moth  may  deposit  no 
fresh  eggs,  may  be  considered  safe.  It  should 
be  remembered  however  that  they  will  in  the 
summer  months,  deposit  ejrgs  around  the 
cracks,  etc.,  ihe  larvae  when  hatched  from 
these  make  their  way  inside,  soon  change  into 
the  cocoon,  thence  into  a  moth,  and  when 
once  a  laying  moth  is  inside  a  hive  of  combs, 
destruction  follows  very  quickly.  On  page  27 
Vol.  1,  we  are  informed  by  a  subscriber  that, 
"combs  hung  in  the  open  air,  that  is,  not  in  a 
hive,  at  a  distance  of  1  or  l1.,  inches  apart,  are 
almost  secure  from  their  depredations" 

This  although  seemingly  strange  has  proved 
to  be  the  case  in  at  least*  two  instances,  and 
even  when  combs  are  left  in  the  hive,  if  they 
are  spread  so  as  to  be  at  least  an  inch  apart, 
they  are  seldom  troubled  by  the  moth. 

Although  little  danger  may  be  apprehended 
from  chilling  brood  during  this  month,  by 
spreading  too  much,  yet  where  the  unsealed 
brood  is  thus  pushed  out-side  the  cluster,  the 
effect  is  bad  and  wasteful;  When  you  have  a 
hive  full  of  bees  there  seems  to  be  little  danger, 
and  if 'tis  a  possible  thing  all  hives  should  be 
full  before  commencing  any  kind  of  artificial 
swarming  or  Queen  r<  iring. 

A  single  story  hive  for  instance  if  full  of 
bees,  could  spare  a  frame  of  brood  once  a  week 
without  feeling  it.     If  wi  dozen  hives 

or  more,  that  will  do  the  same,  we  ma; 
to  be  able  to  produce  at  least  two  new  col 
every  week.    When   these  new  on< 


able  to  spare  a  comb  with  the  rest,  wTe  shall 
have  colonies  accumulating  at  the  rate  of  3  a 
week,  then  4,  and  when  our  number  gets  up  to 
25  or  30  one  new  one  per  day.  This  "plan  will 
soon  re  stock  an  Apiary,  and  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  not  reducing  any  hive  so  long  as  all 
are  kept  rearing  brood.  Later  in  the  season 
we  would  give  the  new  colony  6  or  8  combs, 
and  then  they  will  be  sure  to  be  all  right  no 
matter  when  the  season  closes.  We  once  in- 
creased from  11  colonies  to  48  in  this  manner, 
and  wintered  the  whole  without  loss. 


Notwithstanding  all  we  have  said  about 
grass  and  weeds  in  front  of  the  hive  during 
the  working  season,  we  rarely  visit  an  Apiary 
where  such  negligence  is  not  the  prevailing 
fault.  We  have  seen  a  single  spear  of  grass 
not  more  than  three  inches  in  hight,  knock 
down  half  a  dozen  heavily  laden  bees  in  suc- 
cession as  they  sweep  laboriously  toward  the 
entrance,  which  they  would  have  gained  had 
it  not  been  for  this  trifling  obstacle;  this  oc- 
curred in  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  min- 
utes. Now  how  many  bees  did  the  same  blade 
interrupt  in  a  whole  day?  Where  a  thicket 
of  grass  and  weeds  obstruct  the  entrance,  the 
bees  almost  all  of  them  tumble  somewhere  near 
the  hives,  and  panting  from  the  exertion  they 
have  made,  crawl  in  as  best  they  can,  rejoicing 
with  a  glad  hum,  poor  abused  patient  little 
fellows,  when  their  home  is  safely  reached  at 
last.  Many  will  say,  "Oh  we  raise  the  hive  up, 
above  the  grass  etc.,"  but  that  won't  do  either, 
for  in  one  sense  it  makes  matters  worse ;  those 
that  fail  to  make  the  hive  get  down,  and  some- 
times never  get  up.  Any  careful  observer  may 
see  bees  from  their  suspended  hives,  when  very 
heavily  laden,  take  wing  again  and  again,  be- 
fore making  the  entrance.  A  broad  board  be- 
fore the  entrance  'tis  true  is  a  partial  remedy, 
but  such  boards  warp,  and  give  a  lodging 
place  for  toads  spiders  and  bugs,  underneath  ; 
if  you  have  only  the  bare  ground,  kept  clean, 
it  is  firm,  solid  and  simple. 

We  would  set  the  hive  directly  on  a  frame, 
made  of  two  inch  strips,  a  little  smaller  than 
the  hive ;  this  would  raise  it  two  inches  from 
the  ground,  but  we  would  bank  sawdust  up 
around  it  high  enough  to  cover  this  frame,  and 
this  wouid  help  to  keep  down  weeds. 

Around  the  entrance  to  the  hive  for  at  least 

a  yard  each  way,  we  would  keep  it  clean  with 

a  hoe  and  broom,  picking  out    each  spear  of 

grass  as  soon  as  it  can  possibly  trip  up  a  bee. 

Thai    bees   lake   pride  in  such  a  door  yard  is 

'.  for  they  may  frequently  be  seen  carry - 

and  dead  bees  that  lie  around 

the  hive,  and  the  Italians  will 
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even  ti'y  to  pall  up  grass- as  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, so  great  is  their  love  of  order  and 
neatness.  That  it  will  pay  in  a  "dollar  and 
cent"  view  can  be  seen  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  A.  B.  J.  Vol.  7,  page  28.  It  is  an 
account  of  an  experiment  we  then  made  with 
our  spring  scales. 

'To  resume  the  scales:  twelve  ounces  per 
hour  is  one  ounce  in  every  five  minutes,  and 
this  was  readily  seen  while  we  were  standing 
before  the  hive.  About  nine  o'clock  we  noticed 
a  great  many  bees  falling  short  of  the  alight- 
ing board,  which  they  could  not  crawl  upon, 
us  the  hive  was  suspended,  but  had  to  rest 
until  they  could  again  take  wing;  but  they 
were  so  heavily  laden  that  this  had  often  to  be 
repeated.  By  tacking  a  piece  of  cloth  to  the 
edge  o  "the  hive,  so  as  to  drop  on  the  ground, 
they  hummed  in  as  merrily  as  you  please;  and 
the  scales  then  showed  fifteen  ounces  an  hour, 
or  one  in  every  four  minutes.  Now,  what  do 
you  think  about  suspended  hives,  or  hives  on 
benches  ?  We  took  the  hint  and  made  an  ex- 
amination, and  found  many  of  our  hives,  where 
the  bees  tumbled  on  the  ground  and  rolled 
over  in  their  attempts  to  crawl  up  the  painted 
edge  of  the  entrance  to  the  hive.  A  three  cor- 
nered  piece  of  wood  sawed  rough,  made  a  nice 
bridge  for  them.  Mr.  Langstroth's  book  sug- 
gests the  c'oth  entrance,  and  we  are  sure  a 
little  aid  in  that  dire  :tiou  will  be  amply  repaid. 
Give  the  little  fellows  every  possible  facility 
for  unloading  easily  and  speedily,  and  remem- 
ber that  their  little*  atom  of  strength  is  of  much 
importance  to  them,  and  that  all  needless  steps 
or  flights  should  be  saved  them,  as  you  would 
save  your  own." 

WHAT  I  HAVE  DONE. 


-  r\  EAR  NOVICE:— I  propose  to  weary  you  with  a 
:  M)  Little  history  of  my  experience  with  bees.  In 
^f'  the  spring  of  1872.  I  got  a  box  hive  of  Black 
bees;  transferred  into  Buckeye  hive  (Patent  rigJU, 
waste  of  money;  ami  about  middle  of  June,  took  25  lbs. 
comb  honey.  No  increase  of  bees  or  further  yield  of 
honey  that  year.  In  winter  of  ,72  and  '73  procured  one 
other  box  hive,  and  two  Buckeyes,  all  Biack  bees, 
having  four  colonies  in  all,  about  1st  Jan.,  1873.  My 
original  stock  in  Buckeye,  died  oat  from  cold— too 
much  upward  ventilation.  Spring  ('73)  found  me  with 
two  Buckeyes  and  one  box  hive,  out  the  season  was 
wo  poor  that  they  barely  made  enough  to  live  on;  in 
fact  late  in  the  season,  say  about  1st  of  Aug.  1  discov- 
ered the  box  hive,  which  was  the  strongest  in  the 
early  spring,  to  be  entirely  out  of  honey  and  having 
before  that  time  procured  some  of  your  Simplicity 
frames  ami  hives,  1  transferred  from  the  box  hive  into 
the  Simplicity,  and  commenced  feeding,  ami  the  result 
exceeded  my  expectations ;  for  the  Queen  commenced 
laving  immediately  (she  had  no  eggs  in  the  box  hive) 
and  before  the  1st  Nov.  1873,  the  bees  had  increased 
largely,  and  had  stored  and  capped  over  about  25  lbs. 
\  <  oiiee  sugar  syrup.  In  the  meantime,  1  had  trans- 
ferred the  combs  from  the  two  remaining  Buckeyes 
into  other  Simplicities,  and  before  cold  weather,  had 
them  all  in  good  condition,  save  one,  which  gave  ev- 
idences of  oeing  Queenless;  and  it  was  for  this  hive 
that  I  ordered  a  dollar  Queen  of  you  last  fall,  which 
Queen  1  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  in  introducing. 
Winter  coining  on,  i  made  a  hive  48  inches  long,  and 
as  wide  as  Simplicity  is  long;  intending  to  remove  the 
frames  from  small  hives  into  this  long  one,  and  put 
wire  ciotli  frames  between  each  colony  of  bees,  so  as 
to  secure  all  the  heat  in  a  body.  I  did  so  and  they 
seemed  to  do  well.  The  Queenless  colony  seemed  the 
strongest  in  the  lot,  and  there  was  no  quarreling  or 
robbing  among  them. 

The  entrances  to  each  section,  were  about  hi  inches 
apart,  and  I  one  day.  after  cold  weather  set  in  well, 
observed  very  few'  bees  about  the  entrance  to  the 
Queen  less  stock,  and  on  raising  the  quilt  discovered 
the  bee-  all  gone,  and  on   raising  the  quilt   over  the 


adjoining  colony,  I  judged  from  the  quantity  of  bee- 
there,  that  those  ol  the  Queenless  stock  had  united 
With  their  neighbors;  so  1  removed  the  wire  cloth 
frame,  and  substituted  a  close  fitting  partition.  There 
were  now  two  colonies  left,  having  a  wire  frame  be- 
tween. This  wire  cloth  did  not  lit  tightly  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  on  examination  one  day.  I  failed  to  tind  a 
Queen  in  the  side  that  bad  been  next  the  Queenless 
colony,  and  there  also  seemed  very  few  bees.  1  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  the  Queen  had  died  or  had  passed 
under  the  wire  frame  into  the  other  side,  as  the  bee-. 
were  ventilating  or  buzzing  very  intently  down  in  one 
corner,  where  1  observed  they  were  passing  to  and  fro 
very  readily.  So,  supposing  they  might  remain  quiet 
even  if  the  Queen  was  alive,  and  in  the  other  side,  as 
I  had  read  of  such  things.  1  removed  the  wire  cloth 
frame  entirely.  The  next  morning  I  found  a  dead 
Queen  in  front  of  the  hive,  but  the  bees  were  quiet 
and  friendly. 

I  did  not  know  then,  whether  I  was  without  a  Queen 
or  not,  but  an  examination  discovered  one  all  right. 
But  in  about  a  week,  they  killed  her,  and  so  i  was 
then  in  a  bad  fix.  I  had  plenty  of  good  comb,  and 
sealed  syrup,  and  one  very  strong  Queenless  colony. 
I  failed  to  find  a  Queen  anywhere  here,  and  it  was  too 
cold  to  get.  one  by  mail,  sol  had  to  wait  until  I  could 
get  a  weak  swarm,  which  I  finally  did  in  Jan.  last  ; 
and  in  a  few  days  united  them  with  my  large  colony, 
and  they  have  been  doing  very  well  so  far.  They  are 
Hybrids,  and  I  have  them  still  in  my  large  hive,  single 
story,  and  have  22  frames  in.  with  brood  on  15  of  them  ; 
and  on  the  3rd  inst.  1  extracted  olh  lbs.  of  black  Lo- 
cust and  Clover  honey;  having  extracted  six  lbs.  ear- 
lier in  the  season. 

They  are  now  storing  again  rapidly,  and  the  Queen 
is  doing  her  duty,  having  been  badly  crowded,  before 
I  extracted.  I  had  my  tinner  make  an  extractor  by 
directions  in  Glkanings  at  a  cost  of  $7.50,  and  it 
works  admirably.  I  extracted  18  frames,  and  did  not 
receive  a  sting.  "I  wear  a  veil,  but  never  use  a  smoker 
of  any  kind.  My  hive  is  low  down  and  has  saw-dust 
in  front,  and  a  step  or  alighting  board.  I  intend  divi- 
ding when  I  receive  my  Queen. 

Having  now  conducted  you  over  the  ground  I  have 
traveled  in  Bee-Keeping  for  a  little  over  two  years,  I 
am  prepared  to  believe  you  are  weary  and  will  close 
by  wishing  you  better  "luck"  than  you  had  last  win- 
ter. What  "Novice  has  done,  he  can  do  again,  1  am 
well  assured,  and  believe  your  disasters  of  the  past, 
will  onlv  serve  as  guide  boards  in  the  future. 

Yours  truly,  J.  H.  CRIDJDLK. 

Nashville,  June  5th,  1874. 

We  are  not  weary  friend  C.,  but  on  the  con- 
trary tender  our  thanks,  and  request  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  future  working  of  your  mam- 
moth hive.  Our  experience  with  wire  cloth 
for  division  boards  has  been  quite  similar,  viz., 
that  they  sooner  or  later  get  together  and  you 
have  one  colony  instead  of  more. 

WATER  FOR  BEES. 


f  (f£\  HEY  are  robbing    the    Quinby    hive. 


i 


was  suffering  from  a  "tormented  headache,"  to 
use  his  own" expression,  one  pleasant  Sunday 
afternoon  in  May.  He  had  often  boasted  /« 
didn't  have  headaches,  and  seemed,  so  the 
women  folks  say,  to  regard  the  matter  as  a 
kind  of  feminine  'weakness  that  one  should  be 
ashamed  of,  but  now  he  was  making  more  of  a 
row  about  it  than  a  whole  dozen  of  the  weaker 
sex,  and  more  than  all  some  neighboring  Black 
bees  had  just  discovered  that  a  quantity  of 
combs  of  nicely  sealed  sugar  syrup  were  but 
poorly  guarded  by  a  few  miserably  weak  Italian 
stock's.1  Under  the  circumstances  Mrs.  N.  and 
Master  Ernest  had  been  directed  to  close  the 
entrances  of  such  hives  as  failed  to  make  a 
successful  resistance,  by  banking  the  saw-dust 
up  in  front.  They  soon  reported  that  I  he  rob- 
bers were  going  out  and  in  under  the  cover  of 
the  Quinby  hive,  it  having  warped  enough  to 
allow  this."  In  this  dilemma  Novice  was  again 
consulted,  and  was  obliged  to  cease  rolling  and 
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tumbling  011  the  bed  where  he  lay,  long  enough 
to  direct  that  stove  wood  be  piled  on  the  cover 
until  the  cracks  were  closed.  This  was  done, 
and  Mrs.  N.  for  additional  security  placed  on 
the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  hive  a  large  stone 
jar,  inverted. 

When  Novice  awoke  next  morning  at  about 
his  usual  hour — 5  o'clock — although  a  little  sad- 
der, and  perhaps  wiser  than  usual,  his  head 
was  free  from  pain,  and  he  of  course  repaired 
at  once  to  the  Apiary,  the  scene  of  yesterday's 
troubles  and  turmoils. 

A  refreshing  shower,  that  had  been  much 
Deeded  had  materially  changed  the  aspect  of 
things,  and  as  the  locust  blossoms  had  opened 
during  the  night,  all  robbing  had  ceased  and 
every  thing  was  lovely. 

On  turning  his  €yes  toward  the  Quinby  hive 
which  stood  under  the  shade  of  a  dwarf  pear 
tree,  he  beheld  a  perfect  circle  of  bees  for  all 
the  world  like  beads  strung  on  a  string,  greed- 
ily sipping  the  rain   water  from    the   concave 
bottom   of  that   inverted    stone  jar.     It   was 
raised  up  so  they  could   lind   it   readily,    was 
clean,  and  so  shallow  it  could  not  drown  them, 
and  altogether  seemed  just  the  thing.     Later, 
after  Blue  Eyes  was  up  the  numbers  had  in- 
creased, and  so  intent  were   they   on   sipping 
the  pure  water,  that  she  could  touch  them  witn 
her  ringers  without  their  scarcely  noticing  the 
interruption.     Of  course  the  supply  was  soon 
out,  or  would  have  been  had  we  not  replenish- 
ed it;  the  concavity  held  about  a  tea-cup-ful, 
and   Miss   Maudie   was   commissioned   to   see 
that  they  did  not  "get  out."     But  they  did  for 
ail  that,  lor  during  hot  days  several  tea-cup  - 
fuls  were  needed,  partly  on  account  of  evapora- 
tion, and  it  only  remained  for  Novice  to  devise 
a  cheap  and  simple  mechanical  arrangement  to 
keep  constantly  full  the  shallow  cavity  in  the  i 
bottom  of  that  stone  jar.     This   he  did   very  i 
quickly  by  rilling  a  quart  glass  fruit  jar  with  j 
water ;  a   piece   of  paper   was   laid    over   the 
mouth  until  it  could  be  inverted  on  the  stone  j 
jar,  and  then  the  paper  was  drawn   out.     Of ; 
course  when  the  water  became   exhausted  so  [ 
as  to  allow  a  bubble  of  air  to   go   up   into   the  J 
jar,  a  little  more  water  comes  down  and  so  on.  j 
A  quart  of  water   lasts   several   days,   and  the  j 
receptacle  being  glass  we  can  always  see  when 
it  needs   replenishing.     We  were   amused  this  \ 
morning   to   see    the    usual     number   of  bees  ! 
around  it,  and  more  going  and  coming   quick- 
ly,  even   though  it  was  raining  quite   briskly. 
Many  of  the  bees   were   quite   young    Italians, 
that  it  seems   had    become   so   accustomed   to 
going  to  a  certain   spot   for   water,   that   they 
couldn't  think  of  doing  otherwise  even  though 
water  was    raining  down  all  about  them.     We  j 
are  well  aware  the  principle  of  the  above  is  not 
new,   as   feeders  on  a  similar   plan   are  in  use, 
but  the  plan  of  supplying   fresh    water  is  new 
to  us  at  least.     We  have  in  former  years  tried 
arrangements  with  shavings,  water  allowed  to 
drip  on  a  board,  and  a  cloth    laid  over  a  vessel 
full  of  water,  but  all  of  them  were  sown  aban- 
doned because  they  were  too  much   trouble,  or 
were  untidy  etc.,  and  the  bees  were  allowed  to 
go  to  distant  muddy  streams,  to  the  pump  etc. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  during  the  working  season 
the  workers  mostly  fail  from  worn  our  wings, 
and  if  this  is  the  case  should  we  not  save  them 
ali  we  can  bv  having  supplies  near  at  hand;  at 


least  water  if  we  can  do  nothing  further  'i 

Our  4000  Basswood  trees  were  planted  with 
this  end  in  view,  that  is,  to  give  them  as  much 
forage  within  one  fourth  mile  of  their  hives, 
as  they  usually  get  in  an  area  of  one  and  a 
half  or  two  miles  around  their  hives. 

The  device  we  have  mentioned  can  of  course 
be  used  for  out  door  feeding,  and  it  is  perfectly 
secure  from  waste;  by  inverting  a  tumbler  of 
syrup  in  a  saucer,  we  can  also  use  it  tor  feed- 
ing in  the  hives,  when  there  is  no  occasion  to 
feed  rapidly.  This  latter  plan  has  been  given 
several  times  in  print  already. 


QUILTS. 


JJUDGING  from  the  number  of  inquiries, 
and  from  the  erroneous  impression  the 
writers  evidently  have  in  the  matter  we  shouid 
judge  that  we  had  not  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit in  regard  to  the  manner  of  making,  and 
the  office  of  this  very  useful  substitute  for  the 
honey-board. 

The  principal  error  seems  to  be  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  only  used  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  whereas,  with  hives  made  with  a 
light  cover,  hinged  on,  as  we  make  the  Sim- 
plicity, Standard,  and  intact  all  hives  ordered, 
a  quilt  is  a  positive  necessity  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  If  they  are  omitted,  the  bees  not  only 
get  crushed  under  the  cover  when  it  is  shu\ 
down,  but  they  proceed  at  once  to  gum  it  fast 
with  propolis,  making  it  necessary  to  pry  up 
the  cover  with  a  knife  when  we  wish  to  open 
it,  an  operation  that  is  at  once  fatal  to  the 
morals  of  both  bees  and  owner. 

The  bees  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  above 
the  quilt  under  the  cover  at  all,  and  to  ensure 
this  the  quilts  must  be  nicely  fitted.  As  they 
are  liable  to  shrink  in  time',  they  should  be 
made  rather  large,  and  before  the  cover  is 
closed  they  should  be  carefully  tucked  down 
all  around  so  that  not  a  crevice  is  left  open, 
and  not  a  particle  of  the  quilt  sticks  out  so  as 
to  interfere  with  the  close  shutting  of  the  cov- 
er. Considerable  complaint  has  been  made  of 
the  bees  eating  through  the  quilts,  and  we  have 
had  a  little  trouble  of  that  kind,  but  not  when 
proper  cloth  was  used.  We  visited  a  neighbor 
a  few  days  ago  who  has  between  40  and  50  col- 
onies, and  could  but  admire  the  nice  fitting 
perfect  quilts  he  used;  Avhen  questioned  he 
remarked  that  he  had  used  them  for  two  years 
and  had  never  had  one  gnawed  through  in  all 
that  time.  An  examination  showed  that  they 
were  made  of  very  coarse,  hard  twisted  cotton 
sheeting.  They  were  sewed  on  a  sewing  ma- 
chine, and  when  done  were  quilted  across  with 
very  long  machine  stitches  as  in  tha  followiiu 
fknire. 


They  were  tilled  with  three  thicknesses  of 
wadding.  Should  these  quilts  be  found  superi- 
or to  those  we  have  before  described,  give  the 
credit  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Blakeslee  of  this  place,  the 
man  of  the  "rail-way  Apiary"  p'an  for  conveni- 
ence in  extracting;  and  by  the  way  his  uniform 
success  in  the  '  bee  business"  bids'  fair  to  place 
him  way  ahead  of  "us  Novices." 
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OUR  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT, 

Or  First  Principles  in  Bee-Eteepinef. 


[.Designed  especially  for  the  veriest  novices,  and 
those  Who  know  nothing  ot'bees  whatever.  Conduct- 
ed by  a  fellow  Novice  of  several  years  experience 
replete  with  blunders,  as  well  as  with  occasional 
successes.] 


^RI VERY  few  days,  some  one  calls  ou  us  to 
}  I  know  something  about  Bee-Keeping. 
Although  'tis  not  always  the  first  query,  it 
comes  along  very  soon  as  to  whether  bees  real- 
ly pay  in  the  long  run.  We  inform  them  that 
our  Apiary  has  always  paid  us  a  fair  profit, 
and  a  few  seasons  a  very  generous  one,  but 
still  like  nearly  all  new  industries,  in  some 
respects  it  must  l>e  considered  quite  uncertain. 
Oftentimes  comes  the  query,  "If  one  is  going 
to  devote  their  time  to  the  business  had  they 
not  better  buy  4.0  or  50  colonies  so  as  to  have 
an  income  from  them  at  once  ?"  to  which  we 
reply,  we  should  consider  such  a  proceeding 
not  only  very  unwise,  but  almost  sure  to  end 
in  failure. 

"Well,  tell  us  just  what  you  would  advise 
then  Mr.  N.  to  learn  as  speedily  as  we  can 
consistently  with  safety.  Give  us  a  short  cut 
that  will  relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of  wading 
through  long  chapters  of  dry  details,  if  such  a 
thing  be  possible.  Tell  us  how  to  act,  and  let 
us  be  doing  something." 

With  all  our  heart,  and  as  we  very  much  de- 
sire that  your  undertaking  be  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure as  well  as  profit,  please  excuse  us  if  we 
insist  that  you  commence  on  a  firm  basis — do 
well  what  you  do,  do. 

WHAT  TO  DO  FIRST. 

Get  two  posts  6  feet  long  and  three  inches 
square,  these  must  be  of  some*durable  wood, 
white  oak  for  instance.  If  you  can  afford  the 
trouble  and  expense  we  really  would  prefer 
that  you  have  them  planed  and  painted,  at  any 
rate  do  not  expect  your  Apiary  ever  to  be  any 
thing  you  may  be  proud  of,  if  you  push  down 
some  old  sticks  temporarily,  one  longer  than 
the  other  perhaps,  and  both  askew,  for  such 
work  soon  becomes  unattractive  and  is  shun- 
ned. Many  visitors  have  admired  our  Apiary, 
and  thought  it  no  wonder  we  enjoyed  bee-keep- 
ing in  such  a  place,  and  these  same  persons 
have  declared  their  intention  of  tipping  their 
poor  neglected  hives  of  bees  up  square,  and 
true,  removing  the  weeds,  starting  grape  vines 
etc.,  but  alas  !  their  attempts  were  too  often 
but  a  couple  of  sticks  picked  up  hastily  as  we 
have  mentioned,  and  a  few  vigorous  strokes  in 
the  battle  with  old  dame  nature,  and  then  they 
desisted  before  the  "coy  old  lady"  had  even  had 
time  to  yield  and  bless  her  devotees  with  such 
smiles  as  only  the  successful  cultivator  of  the 
soil  knows  she  can  give. 

Select  the  site  of  your  workshop,  for  such 
we  shall  expect  it  to  be,  near  the  house,  and 
where  it  can  have  plenty  of  sun  ;  and  if  conve- 
nient slanting  slightly  to  the  south.  Drive 
these  posts  or  stakes  in  the  ground,  so  that 
they  stand  east  and  west  and  just  three  feet 
from  each  other,  measuring  from  outside  to 
outside.  They  are  to  be  driven  in  the  ground 
so  that  just  four  feet  of  them  is  left  above,  and 
they  must  stand  plumb  and  square;  if  .you 
can't  make  them  otherwise,  get  a  lever  and 
strong  chain  and  twist  them  until  they  are  so. 


Now  nail  a  strip  of  pine  board  1x3  inches  and 
3  feet  long,  on  the  south  of  both,  and  just  level 
with  the  top,  from  one  to  the  other;  just  three 
feet  below  this  nail  a  similar  one.  When  the 
whole  is  square,  true,  and  plumb,  stretch  three 
wires  from  one  strip  to  the  other ;  these  are  to 
be  at  equal  distances  from  the  posts,  and  from 
each  other,  and  we  would  then  have  something 
like  the  following  figure. 
B 
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Let  A,  A,  represent  the  posts.  B,  B,  the  1x3 
strips  nailed  on  the  south  side  of  the  posts,  and 
C,  D,  E,  the  wires.  These  wires  should  be  gal- 
vanized iron  wire,  about  No.  16  or  17,  larger 
would  be  more  expensive  and  no  better.  Now 
we  are  all  ready  to  have  a  flue  thrifty  Concord 
grape  vine  planted  directly  underneath  the 
central  wire  D.  Of  course  some  other  grape 
will  do,  but  we  have  found  none  so  hardy  and 
thrifty,  and  that  gives  us  the  strong  rapid 
growth  that  is  so  desirable  for  making  a  shade 
for  our  hives  as  soon  as  extreme  hot  weather 
comes  on.  Vines  are  usually  planted  only  in 
the  spring  and  fall,  but  we  should  have  very 
much  more  confidence  in  your  success  if  we 
knew  you  were  one  of  those  clever  individuals 
who  can  plant  a  vine  and  make  it  grow,  at  drip 
season  of  the  year.  You  can  surely  do  it  if  you 
have  a  mind  to.  Go  to  your  nearest  nursery 
man  (don't  ever  buy  of  peddlers)  tell  him  what 
you  want,  and  get  him  to  help  you  take  up  the 
vine,  roots  dirt  and  all,  soaking  the  soil  with 
water  to  make  it  stick  together  if  need  be, 
while  you  place  the  whole  in  a  bushel  basket 
for  transportation.  Make  a  large  hole  beneath 
your  trellis,  and  lift  your  vine  into  it  as  can- 
fully  as  you  took  it  up,  fill  in  with  good  soil, 
and  after  cutting  off  all  the  top  but  one  shoot 
with  three  or  four  leaves,  treat  it  just  as  you 
would  a  hill  of  corn  that  you  wished  to  do  ex- 
tra well.  If  the  operation  is  done  in  hot  dry 
weather,  it  will  probably  need  watering,  and 
may  be  shading,  until  it  gets  started.  We  ex- 
pect you  in  future  to  see  that  no  weed  or  spear 
of  grass  is  allowed  to  make  its  appearance 
within  a  yard  at  leist  of  this  grape  vine. 
Since  we  have  our  vine  planted,  and  ready  to 
grow,  we  are  now  prepared  to  look  up  a  hive 
of  bees  to  be  located  on  the  north  side  of  our 
vine,  close  to  the  trellis. 

Next  month  we  will  consider  the  future 
training  of  this  vine,  a^  well  as  what  to  do 
with  the  Bee  Hive. 

If  you  purchase  one  meanwhile,  select  one 
thai  has  lots  ot'bees  at  work. 
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OIB  OWIV  AP1AUY. 


^fl'l^'E  have  only  *«w  losses  to  record  since 

tfg|  our  ^lst>  a,u^  ta's  bright  morning,  June 
8tn,  everything  seems  to  indicate  we  are  near- 
ly through  oar  valley  ofhumilation  Of  the 
two  losses  mentioned,  one  was  the  loss  of  the 
Queen  received  from  Lousiana,  she  was  stung 
by  the  bees  after  having  been  accepted  at  least 
24  hours,  the  other  was  the  swarming  out  as 
we  suppose,  of  the  Queen  reared  this  spring  in 
the  Quinby  hive;  for  bees  and  all  were  all  gone, 
leaving  only  a  small  patch  of  brood  not  ready 
to  hatch.  We  believe  both  cases  point  out  a 
moral :  The  former,  the  uncertainty  of  any  of 
the  methods  of  introduction  of  Queens  to  old 
bees,  and  the  latter  of  the  folly  of  having  a  hive 
hi  the  Apiary  with  combs  of  an  odd  size,  for 
had  not  such  been  the  case  we  should  have 
strengthened  them  up  with  hatching  brood  as 
we  did  the  rest.  In  regard  to  introducing 
Queens,  of  those  sold  hist  season,  it  seems  that 
nearly  half  of  them  were  reported  lost  in  get- 
ting them  into  colonies.  Now  the  plan  we 
adopted  with  our  imported  Queen  viz.,  giving 
her  four  combs  selected  from  different  colonies, 
•each  one  containing  bees  just  gnawing  out  of 
the  cells,  it  seems  to  us  is  not  very  difficult  nor 
troublesome,  and  it  makes  a  sure  thing  of  it, 
and,  a  good  colony  in  very  few  days.  In 
lifting  the  combs  from  the  hives  we  brushed 
•off  every  single  bee,  but  in  half  an  hour  enough 
had  hatched  to  make  quite  a  little  cluster 
about  the  Queen,  and  to-day  (17  dajrs  later) 
they  are  working  about  as  briskly  as  any  col- 
ony we  have.  Of  course  some  unsealed  brood 
will  be  lost,  but  if  the  weather  is  warm,  or  the 
hive  be  taken  in  doors  for  the  first  week  during 
cool  nights,  but  little  loss  will  ensue. 

We  have  now  16  colonies  and  some  of  them 
are  hardly  yet  able  to  repel  robbers,  although 
we  have  drawn  on  our  stronger  colonies  for 
brood  until  tkey  have  become  seriously  weak- 
ened. 

HOW    THE    MOTHS    NEARLY    GOT    THE 
BETTER    OF     US. 

June  17th — On  the  first  day  of  June,  which 
was  a  bright  Monday  morning,  P.  G.,  with 
commendable  ambition,  repaired  to  our  bee 
house  al)out  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  pro- 
ceeded to  give  it  a  thorough  "setting  to  rights" 
Mhich  it  then  was  sadly  in  need  of,  and  so 
quietly  did  she  proceed,  that  her  task  was  well 
nigh  'accomplished  before  Novice  made  an  ap- 
pearance.  In  order  to  reduce  the  compass  of 
the  accumulation  of  combs  and  hives  from 
which  the  bees  had  died,  she  put  twelve  combs 
5  u  the  hives  that  had  contained  ten,  and  thus 
reduced  the  number  of  hives  that  lumbered  up 
the  room.  Novice  when  informed  of  these 
proceedings  was  inclined  to  remonstrate,  but 
being  rushed  with  other  duties,  and  thinking 
all  the  combs  had  teen  frozen  since  the  bees 
died,  and  that  our  house  was  tight  enough  to 
keep  out  the  millers  etc.,  we  actually  let  the 
matter  rest  without  looking  at  those  12  comb 
hives  until  last  evening.  It  is  true  we  careful- 
ly looked  over  a  part  of  the  hives  that  were  j 
left  closed  on  their  summer  stands,  removing 
the  combs  that  became  infested,  and  after  pick- 
ing out  the  webs  and  worms  as  well  as  we 
could,  placing  the  comb  in  the  centre  of  a  col- 
ony of  bees.     'Twas  really  amusing  to  see  the 


Italians  dig  out  any  worms  we  had  overlooked 
and  the  promptitude  with  which  two  of  them 
if  need  be,  would  take  a  big  worm  and  carry 
him  to  "furrin  parts."  After  spreading  the 
combs  until  each  hive  contained  only  seven  or 
eii^ht,  without  quilts,  we  had  but  little  trouble. 
Well,  after  we  had  gone  over  those  out  doors 
on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  as  it  was  nearly 
dark,  we  proposed  making  an  inspection  of  the 
twelve  comb  hives.  The  first  comb  would  hard- 
ly come  out,  'twas  webbed  fast  to  its  neighbor  ; 
the  next  hive  was  about  the  same.  After  a 
hurried  consultation  the  job  was,  at  his  re- 
quest, turned  over  to  Novice  and  although 
'twas  nearly  8  o'clock  and  raining,  he  proceed- 
ed as  follows  :  As  no  brimstone  had  been  used 
in  our  Apiary  for  some  years,  he  first  repaired 
with  umbrella  to  the  drug  store,  next  the  hives 
were  lifted  down  and  the  shelves  were  turned 
up  edgewise  so  that  they  would  hold  a  row  of 
combs  the  length  of  the  building.  The  combs 
were  placed  about  one  inch  apart,  no  attention 
being  paid  to  webs  or  worms ;  as  the  shelves 
would  not  quite  hold  all,  thus,  a  few  were 
spread  in  the  hives  and  left  on  the  fioor.  Mrs. 
N's  largest  kettle  was  borrowed,  and  half  filled 
with  glowing  coals,  it  was  placed  over  another 
to  prevent  its  burning  the  bee  house  floor; 
both  were  placed  so  near  the  door,  that  when 
all  was  ready  a  whole  pound  of  brimstone  was 
dropped  in  the  kettle  of  coals  and  the  door 
closed  hastily — the  upper  ventilator  had  been 
stopped  b\' a  roll  of  quilts,  and  all  was  tight. 
The  work  of  death  proceeded,  and  although 
'twas  half  past  ten,  Novice  stood  with  his  nose 
flattened  against  the  window  in  the  door,  until 
plump  eleven  o,clock,  then  he  repaired  to  his 
rest,  but  instead  of  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
just,  he  dreamed  alternately  that  the  Apiary 
was  burning  up,  and  of  great  worms  a 
foot  long  or  less  that  defied  both  fire  and  brim- 
stone, and  not  only  refused  to  die  but  "chawed" 
voraciously  at  nice  strait  worker  comb,  and 
when  that  was  all  gone  actually  commenced 
chewing  up  the  metal  corners  too. 

Five  o'clock  in  the  morning — Anxiously  Nov- 
ice wends  his  steps  bee-house-ward ;  raises  a 
comb  from  a  hive  on  the  floor ;  as  sure  as  yon 
ore  alive  there  the  worms  are,  alive  and  well. 
He  closes  the  door  in  despair,  takes  a  turn  in 
the  rain  but  finally  goes  back  and  looks  at  the 
string  of  suspended  combs.  Ah !  They  are 
dead,  dead  as  door  nails — all  dead  except 
those  in  the  hives  on  the  floor.  Of  course  the 
rest  were  hung  up  high  in  a  string,  and  whilst 
the  room  is  undergoing  a  second  fumigation, 
Novice  was  promptly  on  hand  at  business  as 
usual,  and  is  now  "deep"  in  Gleanings. 

June  25th — We  have  now  got  the  moth 
worms  under  complete  subjection,  but  very 
few  having  been  found  after  the  second  fumi- 
gation of  the  beehouse,  and  these  were  where 
they  were  completely  covered  up,  in  a  mass  of 
webs;  strange  to  us,  this  mass  of  webs  seems 
to  enable  them  to  withstand,  in  some  cases, 
the  sulphur  fumes  for  several  hours. 

Our  first  attempt  at  rearing  queens  from  our 
imported  mother,  gave  us  eight  queen  cells, 
and  we  have,  strangely  enough,  succeeded  in 
getting  eight  fine  queens  from  them,  by  the 
plan  given  on  another  page.  Although  the 
queens  are  not  yet  fertile,  we  are  giving  their 
nuclei  a  comb  of  eggs,  as  fast  as  they  can  use 
them ;  "we"  are  now  24  pretty  fair  little  colonies. 
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Roll  of  Honor,  is  so  large,  'twas  crowded  out  en- 
tirely. ^ 

Miss  Anna  Saukdkks,  and  W.  J.  standefer,  have 
more  orders  tor  Queens  than  they  can  till. 


The  yield  of  honey  is  reported  good  in  some  places, 
poor  in  others,  ami  extra  good  in  a  few  localities. 


Mil.  L.  B.  Hogi'e  sends  us  a  sample  of  a  new  honey 
jar.  It  is  of  flint  glass,  very  neat,  and  the  price  is 
very  low. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  Mr.  E.  Kretchmer  whose 
advertisement  appears  in  this  number,  has  abandoned 
the  "right"  business.  His  prices  for  implements  are 
quite  reasonable. 


Bv  a  series  of  fortuitous  events  we  And  to-day,  "26th, 
three  more  of  our  hives  well  populated,  one  of  these 
densely,  and  we  are  now  27.  Will  tell  how  we  hive 
natural  swarms  next  month. 


E.  C.  Blakeslee  who  advertises  in  this  number, 
real's  from  an  imported  Queen  that  came  with  our 
own,  and  is  in  every  respect  her  equal.  We  cheerful- 
ly recommend  Mr.  B.  as  being  prompt  and  reliable. 


We  are  pained  to  learu  ihat  Dr.  Hamlin  of  Edge- 
field Junction,  Tenn.,  died  on  the  "24th  of  May.  The 
Dr..  has  been  one  of  our  veterans  in  Bee  Culture,  has 
been  especially  active  in  rearing  and  disseminating 
the  Italians,  and  has  for  many  years  controlled  a 
large  Apian-. 

We  hold  ourselves  at  all  times,  responsible  for  the 
prompt  appearance  of  Gleanings  at  the  beginning  of 
each  month,  but  not  for  any  of  the  Journals  with 
which  we  club.  We  guarnatee  that  their  respective 
publishers  receive  the  raw  ey,-  ndcorret  t  address,  and 
alter  that  all  responsibility  on  our  part  ceases. 

In  mentioning  last  month,  the  comb  baskets  offered 
by  Kruschke  Bro's,  Berlin,'Wis.,  we  omitted  to  give 
residence.  A  sample  of  the  Rape  seed,  they  advertise, 
sent  us,  proves  it  to  be  quite  unlike  our  own.  Their 
little  book  on  Rape  Culture  etc.,  is  now  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  a  stamp. 


The  Standard  Hive  works  excellently,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  comb  building  goes  on  with  better 
economy  than  where  the  entrance  allows  a  passage  of 
air  directly  between  all  the  combs.  It  is  possible  the 
same  may  be  said  of  brood  rearing  also.  'Tis  true  the 
L.  frame  may  be  worked  in  a  long  hive  the  same  way, 
but  their  length  makes  them  much  more  inconvenient 
to  handle. 

We  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no  colonies  that 
have  as  yet  required  any  subduing  to  speak  of,  but 
yet  we  have  given  the  wormwood  spoken  of  in  our 
last  number,  a  trial.  It  will  without  doubt,  at  once 
quell  a  colony,  that  might  threaten  to  disregard  the 
smoke  of  rotten  wood  alone,  and  it  is  very  easily  used, 
for  we  have  only  to  sprinkle  the  leaves  of  the  dried 
herb  on  the  coals  in  our  sauce  pan  smoker. 

The  Bee  Woiid,  for  June  made  its  appearance 
promptly  a  little  after  the  first  of  the  month,  and  we 
are  happy  to  add  with  an  appearance  indicative  of 
much  care  in  its  general  ''■get  up".  We  hope  it  may 
receive  a  liberal  support  so  long  as  it  is  kept  equal  to 
the  number  in  question. 

Terms,  £'2. 00  per  year.  We  can  furnish  it  with 
Gleanings,  for  $2.25  or  to  our  present  subscribers  for 
81.50. 


The  Basswood  Orchard  has  recovered  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  "Grasshopper  siege"  of  last  summer,  and 
the  trees  are  now  waving  their  thousands  of  bright 
green  leaves,  in  a  way  that  seems  to  say  "we're  good 
lor  barrels  of  honey  if  you'll  only  wait  patiently  a  few 
years." 

Oi'K  June  So.  was  badly  printed,  some  Nos.  very, 
and  we  will  with  pleasure  send  a  better  one  on  being 
notified.  The  Bee  World  discovered  our  vulnerable 
point,  and  very  properly  remarked  that  bad  print  was 
as  bad,  as  bad  grammar.  That's  right,  if  Novices  can't 
keep  the  "rolls"  in  order  it's  their  business  to  get 
lie  that  can  teach  them  how. 


We  will  send  eggs  and  larvae  by  mail,  from  our 
queen  just  imported  from  Italy,  for  25c.  Those  situa- 
ted so  near  by,  that  they  can  get  them  the  same  day 
they  are  mailed,  will  probably  rear  queens  from  them  . 
When  they  are  to  go  a  greater  distance,  we  can  al- 
most guarantee  them  to  be  useless.  A  great  number 
of  experiments  were  made  last  season,  but  they  were 
entire  failures,  except  when  they  were  only  sent  to 
adjoining,  or  neighboring  counties.  We  will  send 
the  eggs  promptly,  but  can  be  responsible  uo  farther 
for  the  success  of  the  experiment. 


We  omitted  to  mention  that  the  glass  jar  for  giv- 
ing bees  water,  should  be  supported  by  three  bits  of 
glass  placed  under  its  mouth,  when  inverted,  or  the 
water  will  not  present  surface  enough  to  give  a  large 
number  of  bees  a  chance. 

Also,  under  the  head  of  quilts,  we  should  have  sta- 
ted that  the  space  above  the  frames  in  the  Simplicity 
two  story  hives,  was  necessarily  made  shallow,  to 
avoid  having  too  great  a  space  between  the  upper  and 
lower  combs,  when  the  hive  was  used  two  story.  With 
the  Standard  hive,  nothing  prevents  having  all  the 
depth  required  for  tucking  down  the  quilt  with  facili- 
ty. We  therefore  make  the  rabbet  IX  by  %  which,  af- 
ter putting  in  the  metal  rabbet,  leaves  a  space  between 
the  top  of  the  frames  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  hive 
of  about  %  of  an  inch,  which  is  about  right  to  hold  a 
good  thick  warm  quilt,  or  a  straw  mat  if  preferred, 
for  wintering. 

— *»    »»»  -^- — ■ 

AVE  find  upon  actual  trial,  that  Quinby's  New  Smo- 
ker has  many  qualities  that  we  have  not  given  it  cred- 
it for  heretofore.  It  is  very  light  and  very  neat,  and 
perhaps  the  most  ingenious  part  of  it  is,  that  if  stood 
on  end,  it  will  burn  for  an  hour,  or  more  if  need  be, 
but  will  go  out  at  once  when  laid  on  its  side.  It  will  also 
drive  bees  any  where  we  wish,  with  an  ease  ami 
speed,  and  with  an  extremely  small  amount  of  smoke 
that  was  an  agreeable  surprise  on  first  using  it.  We 
should  be  very  glad  to  stop  here,  and  not  mention 
that  it  all  came  to  pieces  before  we  had  used  it  an 
hour,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  put  together 
with  soft  solder,  but  such  is  the  fact.  We  wrote  to 
Mr.  Q.  at  once,  and  he  will  doubtless  see  that  they  are 
properlv  made  hereafter.  When  ours  got  cold  we 
managed  to  fasten  it  without  the  solder,  and  it  is  now 
certainly  a  most  convenient  implement  in  the  Apiary. 
The  bellows  part  of  il  is  exceedingly  well  made  and 
verv  light  and  neat,  and  as  the  combination  is  entire- 
ly Mr.QV  in\'  i.  ion  we  hereby  protest  against  its  be- 
ing copied  \>}  hers  without  his  consent.  With  this- 
smoker,  the  di  pening  the  Quinby   hive 

would  be  ver    much  1 
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DEPOSITORY  OF 

Or  Letters  From  those  who  hare  made  Bee 
Culture  a  Failure. 


E  PEAKING  of  bees  etc.— I  got  my  Extractor  after 
swarming  time  last  year.  Had  suffered  by  too 
-  much  swarming,  nevertheless  pitched  in  with  It, 
and  took  about  400  lbs.  honey,  leaving  however,  eight 
■out  of  twenty  hives  for  cap  honey,  and  realized  noth- 
ing from  them.  I  was  taken  violently  sick  the  last  of 
August,  and  was  unub'e  to  do  anything  more,  until 
tobacco,  corn,  and  seeding  wheat  were  on  hand  de- 
manding my  whole  attention,  contenting  myself  in 
looking  at  raj  bees  working  industriously  on  back- 
wheat,  taking  for  granted  that  they  were  doing  well. 
In  Dec.  I  examined  my  hives  and  found  but  little 
honey,  no  pollen,  and  bees  greatly  reduced  in  number. 
*  t'd  them  freely  with  a  mixture  of  ryejtour  sugar  and 
honey,  (some  weak  hives  had  been  fed  before  "with 
lea-kettle  feeder)-  Young  bees  were  soon  found  in 
comb,  but  alas  !  the  ice  spell  in  Jan.  swept  off  a  num- 
ber of  hives,  and  the  next  cold  snap,  some  more. 
Human  like,  Novice  had  to  bear  the  blame,  (extract- 
ing) but  when  1  examined  the  hives  unextracted, 
found  that  in  proportion  (most  of  these  my  best)  they 
had  lost  more  in  number,  so  Novice  and  Extractor 
had  to  be  cleared  of  the  charge. 

Conclusion— want  of  bee  bread  and  inattention  on 
my  part  in  time,  reduced  the  numbers  of  the  bees  so 
that  they  could  not  keep  up  a  sufficient  heat  in  ice 
spell.  Food,  though  scarce  in  the  combs,  was  in 
abundance  on  top  of  the  frames,  immediately  pver 
the  cluster  and  was  used  freely  by  the  bees  until  the 
See  spell  closed  their  labors.  Bees  died  in  solid  clus- 
ter on  the  combs  just  under  the  feed.  Hives  wintered 
■on  summer  stands.  Several  weak  stands  have  united 
and  with  same  feed  are  now  safe. 

THE  DOL.LAKS  VIEW. 
Interest  and  labor  on  12  stands  $10.  each,  ext'd   $15.00 
400  lbs.  honey  at  12%  cts 50.00 

llain  by  Extractor $35.00 

Interest  and  labor  lost  on  8  hives  for  box  honey  10.00 


(!lear  gain  by  Extractor $45,00 

Or  if  all  had  been  extracted,  and  yielding  at  the 

same  rate,  then,  660  lbs.  atl2)i  cts $82.50 

I nterest,  labor  etc 22.50 

eiain  by  using  Extractor  with  20  colonies  bees,  one 

-s.'«snn $60.00 

Ked  Hill,  Va.  J.  B.  TQWA'IJSV. 


wwRIEND  NOVICE  —In  relation  to  bee  matters  I 
|n  -■  am  in  the  same  boat  with  yourself.  I  set  out  26 
*■=*  swarms  in  March,  22  of  them  were  strong  and 
Wealthy.  I  now  have  six  swarms,  and  two  of  these 
■,ire  weak,  and  one  has  an  old  Queen  not  very  prolific 
I  had  two  Italian  swarms,  both  dwindled  down  to  a 
mere  shadow,  and  only  one  Queen  was  saved.  She  is 
on  duty  now. 

Te>  say  tlrat  I  was  blue  would  convey  but  a  faint  lelea. 
I  was  however  soon  cheered  op  by  learning  from  a 
neighboring  bee-keeper  who  had  loo  swarms  in  com- 
mon box  hives,  that  he  had  lost  25  and  they  were  still 
«oing  it,  at  last  accounts  full  half  of  the  lob  had  "peg- 
ged out."  iUy  own  ami  this  gentleman's  100,  were 
wintered  in  the  cellar. 

Now  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  ;  that  bee-keep- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  uncertain  pursuits  a  person  can 
engage  in.  It  is  nothing  to  winter  a  swarm  of  bees, 
but  from  March  until  flowers  come,  there's  the  rub; 
especially  when  we  have  snow  until  the  3rd  of  May. 
Had  I  not  set  out  with  the  determination  to  succeed  I 
Would  throw  up  the  pursuit  in  disgust.  But  I  will 
wait  a  little  longer  and  see  if  the  good  time  won't 
come  sometime. 

It  is  the  old  established  custom  in  this  neighborhood 
in  set  out  maples  for  shade,  I  have  done  a  wonder- 
fully foolish  thing  to  some  minds— have  planted  the 
roadside  the  whole  length  of  our  farm,  116  rods,  to 
Basswood.  "We  shall  never  give  up  until  we  see  bees 
fathering  nectar  from  our  "Linden  Avenue.'1 

Bv  the  way  is  Mr.  Bolin  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  wintering,  or  I  should  say,  springing  his 
ico  colonies.  I  know  of  bee-keepers  with  lithe  oi  no 
experience  who  have  lost  none  this  past  spring. 

There  are  so  many  varying  circumstances  may  nol 
Mr.  Bolin  yet  find  his  "Waterloo  ?"         J.  II.  ^i 

Hartford,  N.  Y.  June  6th,  1874. 

There,  ft'iend  Bolin,  what  do  you  think  of 


that?  'Twas  no  fault  of  your's  that  your  bees 
didn't  die,  it  only  "just  happened  so,"  and  may- 
be you'll  "ketch  it"  next  time.  We  should  feel 
more  inclined  to  console  ourselves  in  this  man- 
ner however,  were  it  not,  that  others  had  lost 
bees  in  friends  B's  neighborhood,  all  around 
about  him,  during  both  the  past  winters.  Let 
us  see  if  he  can  do  it  again  next  winter. 
Frieud  M.  is  right  too,  tor  we  have  seen  many 
instances  of  bees  wintering  nicely  where  no 
care  was  taken  at  all,  and  circumstances  seem 
ed  decidedly  unfavorable. 


FKIEND  NOVICE :— I  have  just  been  perusing  the 
Glkanings,  and  there  is  something  very  remarkable 
in  all  this;  you  and  I  have  had  exactly  ('he  same  expe- 
rience in  spring  management. 

Our  bees  have  dwindled  down  precisely  in  the  same 
manner.  Some  of  our  most  populous  hives,  when  set 
out,  are  now  non  est.  We  had  two  Italian  Queens,  one 
got  lost,  the  other,  in  a  very  strong  stock  in  early 
spring,  escaped  destruction  by  the  '-skin  of  her  teeth. " 
I  will  not  venture  to  put  her  in  a  strong  colony,  so  she 
lays  about  a  dozen  eggs  In  each  cell.  I  first  "thought 
something  was  wrong  with  her,  but  find  that  all  she- 
desires  is  "elbow  room."  Out  of  68  colonies— same 
number  as  yours— we  have  now  twenty  nine;  three 
are  yet  Queenlcss,  and  one  has  a  young  Queen  just 
laying. 

In  regard  to  our  neighbors,  they  were  just  like  yours. 
Those  that  call  eggs  "nits"  and  swarms  "young  bees" 
seem  to  have  lost  none;  ami  open  their  eyes  wide 
when  I  tell  them  of  my  loss.  I  presume  they  go  off 
thinking,  "well,  them  don't  know  much  about  bees, 
I'll  bet  a  chaw  terbaccer."  I  guess  the  reason  our 
bees  die,  is,  that  they  are  civilized  and  refined  and 
consequently  can't  stand  such  treatment  from  the 
Weather  King.  Yours  in  sympathy, 

Berlin,  Wis.  June  8th  1874.  J.  D.  Kkuschke. 

P.  S.— I  think  in  a  few  days  I  can  get  some  to  work 
in  boxes  if  the  weather  keeps  favorable. 

We  too,  are  satisfied  now,  that  the  fault  was 
no  fault  of  our  Queens ;  for  all  they  seem  to 
need,  is  bets.  Even  now  (June  19th)  they  per- 
sist in  going  over  their  ground  the  second  or 
third  time  i.  e.  putting  two  or  more  eggs  in  a  cell. 


fiHE  Queen  I  received  from  you  last  fall  is  all 
right  so  far,  but  too  early  to  say  much  about  her 
— .    purity. 

The  8th  of  June  last,  I  bought  three  stocks  of  bees 
in  box  hives,  transferred  in  about  ten  days  and  re- 
ceived from  them  during  the  season  670  lbs.  of  nice 
honey,  and  eloubleel  my  colonies.  They  are  alive  and 
strong  at  the  present  time.  I  think  that  is  not  so  bad 
considering  the  somewhat  poor  season  of  1873. 
Port  Sanilac,  April  27th,  1874.  Wm,  Speddinu. 

DEAR  NOVICE :— My  bees  are  getting  me  into 
trouble,  they  are  making  too  much  honey;  they  are 
tilling  every  comb  in  their  hives  so  there  is  harelly  any 
room  for  brood.  I  have  been  taking  frames  out,  but 
they  fill  the  new  combs  as  fast  as  they  build  them. 

Retreat,  Ind.  June  8th,  1874.  John  Baxter. 

FRIEND  NOVICE:— We  are  now  In  the  hight  of 
honey  harvest,  the  fields  are  snowy  white  with  clover 
anil  the  bees  are  almost  breaking  their  little  necks 
carrying  in  honey.  I  have  a  good  time  with  my  knife 
you  sent  me,  anil  my  extractor.  I  have  four  ol  my 
Blacks  Italianized,  got  two  more  to  Italianize  to-mor- 
row. I  extracted  from  two  e",olonies  of  Italians  yester- 
day 3%  gallons  of  honey.  Made  three  new  swarms, 
pure  Italians.  I  am  using  a  30  inch  hive,  frames  16%  x 
10  deep ;  don't  want  anything  better  for  the  working 
season,  and  they  are  just  right  to  winter  two  colonies 
in  by  using  a  division  board.  I  think  I  will  reach  six 
hundred  lbs.  honey  this  season.  I  have  sold  some  ex- 
i  racted  honey  at  30c.  per  lb.,  how  will  thattlo  for  fruit 
blossom  honey?  N.  Wr.  Kershaw,  Hope,  Ohio. 

P.S.— Will  honey  extracted  before  the  bees  com- 
mence capping  it  over,  sour  if  it  is  kept  in  a  cool  dry 
place  ? 

It  is  liable  to,  if  extracted  when  very  thin, 
and  it  becomes  very  unpleasant  even  if  kept 
where  i1  does  not  sour.     Be  very  careful  not 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Jl'LY. 


to  spoil  your  reputation  by    sending  out  raw 
unripened  honej\ 

I  s  1  n ii  -T  out  a  barrel  oi  honey  yesterday,  and  intend- 
c  1  to  tlo  the  same  to-day  but  got  sick  from  working  too 
b  ml.     leather  was  extremely  hot  and  help  is  scarce. 
TUBOD.  M.  Moltz,  West  Fairview,  Pa. 

Is  not  your  Apiary  so  arranged  that  you 
w  »rk  it  a  disadvantage  friend  M?  A  barrel, 
s'tould  not  be  a  fatiguing  day's  work. 


Qi'KEN  REAU1MG. 

No.  2. 
^/TljiS  vexatious  to  have  a  fine  lot  of  Queen 
i|j    cells  built,  capped  over  and  just  ready 
to  hatch,  and  then   have     the     greater     part 
torn  down.    We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state 
that  there  is  a  way  of  making  all  such  losses 
out  of  the  question,   especially    when   you  are 
building   up  an   apiary   as  we  are  now.     We 
gave  this  plan   partially  two  years  ago,  in  A. 
B.  J.,  pa^e  15,  Vol.  8.     It  is  as  follows  :     Make 
a  Queenless  colony  by  any  method  you  choose, 
then  supply  them  with  eggs  only,  or  eggs  and 
brood  both  as  you  prefer,  from  your  choicest 
Queen;  there  should  be  bees  enough,  mostly 
young,  to  cover  ten   combs.    Just  before  the 
Queen   cells  are  ready  to  hatch,  cut  them  out, 
and   put   them   back   so   that  you  have  one  in 
eacli  comb ;  or  what  is  better,  go  to  your  oth- 
er hives  and  select  combs   containing  young 
boes  just   hatching,   or  gnawing  out  of  their 
Cells— -be  sure  you  see  on  each  comb,  bees  just 
biting   through — and    insert  a  cell    in   each  of 
these.     Of  course  you  shook  or  brushed  every 
bee  from  these  combs  before  inserting  the  cell ; 
now  place  them'  all  in  the  hive  where  the  cells 
were   reared,,  and  leave  them  long  enough  to 
hive   them   well  covered  with   bees,   and   the 
cells  properly  fastened,  if  convenient.  '  Should 
"  you  yet  15  or  20  cells,  a  double  width  or  Stand- 
ard hive  will  be  found   quite   couvenient.     Of 
course  none  of  the  'Queens  must  be  allowed  to 
hatch  in  this  mammoth  hive  of  combs  of  brood, 
but  each  comb  with  cell  and  adhering  bees  is 
to  be  takeu   up   quietly   and   carried  to  a  new 
hive  on  a  new  stand.     This   operation   should 
be  performed  toward  evening,  when  the  bees 
are  all  at  home.     These   combs   with  cell  etc., 
in  the  new  hive,  if  they  contain  plenty  of  bees 
and  brood  will  generally  care   for   the   Queen 
without  trouble,  but  to  make  a  sure  tl.iag  of  it 
we  would  give  a  second  comb  of  hatching  bees 
to  each  one ;  this  will  make  them  strong  nu- 
clei,  able  to  repel   robbers,  or  to  take  care  of 
what  eggs  or  unsealed  larva'  their  combs  may 
contain.     Put  the  two  combs  up  to  one  side  of 
the  hive  with  the  Queen   cell    between   them, 
and  if  you  have  them,  an  empty  comb  or  two 
with   them   will  be  all  the  better.     Tuck  the 
quilt    around    them    carefully,    for    they  are 
"homeless  orphans"  until  their  Queen  hatches, 
and  fasten  them  in  for  one  or  two  days.     This 
last  is  not  always  necessary  but  if  robbers  are 
about,  it  prevents  the  necessity  of  close  watch- 
ing, and  will  induce  many  bees  to  remain  that 
might  otherwise  go  home.     Build  them  up  as 
mentioned  last  month. 

See  that  every  colony  is  supplied  with  eggs 
nt  hunt  once  in  three  <hiyx,  whenever  any  thing 
may  occur  to  prevent  their  having  a  laying 
Queen.  With  a  colony  rearing  Queen  cells,  it 
will  be  of  great  advantage,  as  it  keeps  the 
young  bees  all  constantly  employed,  and  after 


their  Queen  is  hatched,  and  until  she  begins  to 
lay  (a  period  of  from  8  to  12  days  with  us), 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  not  only  in 
permitting  the  colony  to  go  on  briskly,  but  in 
inducing  the  young  Queen  to  make  an  early 
flight.  You  can  get  e^i^s  now,  by  patting  an 
empty  comb  in  a  strong  colony  over  night,  and 
if  you  have  nicely  fitting  hives  and  frames,  you 
can  put  them  in  where  needed  almost  as  quick- 
ly as  we  can  tell  it.  If  you  are  going  to  be  an 
Apiarist  there  should  be  no  excuse  for  neglect- 
ing little  matters  like  this. 

II  u  m  1>  u  g  s  an  <1  S  >v  i  ii,  a  I  o  H 
Pertaining:  to  Bee  Culture, 


[We  respectfully  solicit  the  aid  of  our  friends  in 
conducting  this  department,  and  would  consider  it 
a  favor  to  have  them  send  us  all  circulars  that  have 
a  deceptive  appearance.  The  greatest  care  will  be  at 
all  times  maintained  to  prevent  injustice  being  done 
any  one.] 

ijrli.  T.  II.  B.  WOODY,  Manchester,  Mo. 

'J3j  was  complained  of,  some  time  ago,  and 
we  wrote  him,  asking  if  he  could  give  us  any 
explanation  of  the  matter.  He  replied  at 
length,  stating  he  had  faithfully  filled  all  or- 
ders with  the  exception  of  one,  the  writer  of 
which  had  failed  to  give  his  address,  and  that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  learn  where  he  should 
send  the  money  or  Queens.  This  might  have 
explained  a  part  of  the  matter,  and  had  he  not 
before  closing,  called  on  God  to  witness  the 
purity  of  all  Ins  motives  and  intentions,  we 
might  have  thought  him  upright  and  honora- 
ble. We  then  wrote  our  friend  Kluin,  of  Sher- 
man, Texas,  that  Mr.  Woody  had  lost  his  ad- 
dress ;  friend  K.  considered  this  too  big  a  joke 
altogether,  and  forwarded  us  a  mass  of  letters 
of  apology,  excuses,  and  attempts  to  lay  the 
blame  on  other  people,  that  it  seems  to  us  it 
would  have  been  worth  full  $12.00,  the  amount 
in  question,  to  write.  He  first  blames  G.  H. 
Boughton,  (see  Dec.  Swindles  of  last  year)  for 
having  cheated  him  out  of  a  larger  amount,  as 
if  that  excused  him  at  all ;  and  finally  says  he 
will  return  the  money  by  post  office  order  if 
friend  K.  will  take  the  risk  of  having  it  sent 
thus.  Afterward  wants  to  know  if  he  won't 
"take  pigs,"  money  is  so  hard  to  get ;  it  may  be 
hard  to  get  in  Texas  too,  for  that  matter.  At 
all  events  our  subscriber  had  be£n  writing 
nearly  two  years  in  vain,  in  the  attempt  to  get 
back  his  $12.00  or  the  Queens,  and  yet  Mr.^T. 
II.  B.,  "didn't  know  his  address." 

A  large  number  of  persons  are  now  solicit- 
ing orders  for  Queens,  Bee-keeper's  supplies 
etc.  etc.,  and  just  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that 
one  of  them  refuses  to  refund  the  mouey  sent 
him,  or  to  send  the  goods  ordered,  we  hope  our 
friends  will  give  us  their  names  without  hesi- 
tation. Before  making  any  transaction  public, 
we  will  give  them  ample  time  to  clear  them- 
selves if  they  can. 

Queens  reared  on  Kelley's  Island  are  again 
advertised  in  such  glowing  terms,  as  the  "Italy 
of  America  etc.,"  and  the  prices  asked  for  them 
are  enough  to  do  all  they  propose  honorably, 
but  the  gentlemen  should  be  informed  that  it' 
no  Queens  are  reared  at  all  on  the  Island,  as 
was  the  case  last  year,  they  may  expect  to  have 
our  Bee-keepers  fully  informed  in  the  matter. 
Several  letters  are  now  on  hand  regarding 
their  traffic. 
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FROM  DIFFERENT  FIELDS. 


MESSRS  A,  I.  ROOT  &  Co.— In   March  we  had  a 
fine  flow  of  honey,  but  I  being  a  beginner  had 


weak  stocks  and  did  not  reap  lull  benefit,  but 
it  was  of  great  service  in  building  up  and  we  had  much 
nice  honey.  I  raised  Queens  in  March  and  was  care- 
ful to  put  no  comb  in  except  pure  Italian,  but  to  my 
surprise  I  found  three  Black  Queens,  or  nearly  so,  and 
1  have  not  vet  seen  any  workers  from  them  with  yel- 
low bands.  All  other  Queens  raised  th  en  and  since. 
are  bright.  I  live  <>n  Vermillion  River  out  of  reach  of 
over  flow.  Drvest  ground  is  right  on  bank.  How  far 
off  would  you  put  an  Apiary?  How  far  off  will  it  be 
sale  to  keep  black  drones  f  will  soon  have  none  and  no 
neighbor  within  half  mile.  When  and  how  can  I 
move  bees  100  yards  safely  ?  J.  B.  RXMSEY  M.  D. 

Abbeville,  Vermillion,  La. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  the  Queens  men- 
tioned came  from  common  brood  by  some 
means. 

We  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the  South 
to  be  able  to  advise  intelligently  as  to  locating 
au  Apiary,  but  would  remark  generally,  that 
we  would  choose  the  lowest  ground  we  could 
rind,  that  was  not  too  wet  to  be  in  danger  of 
•drowning  the  bees;  our  reasons  are  1  hat  they 
might  be  sheltered  from  high  winds;  if  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  rocks  or  tall  forests,  all  the 
better ;  secondly,  we  would  have  the  bees  de- 
scend, when  going  home  laden.  On  going 
home  before  a  storm  and  perhaps  wearied,  they 
would  sail  down  into  the  quieter  valley  almost 
by  gravity  alone,  whereas  were  their  home  on 
a  "hill  top,"  the  hardest  part  of  the  battle 
would  be  to  ascend  in  the  face  of  the  blast, 
when  laden  with  pollen  and  possibly  honey 
too,  besides  the  fatigue  usually  resulting  after 
a  day  of  labor.  We  should  pay  but  little  at- 
tention to  proximity  of  water,  for  this  can  be 
easily  secured  artificially. 

Bees  are  reported  to  go  home,  even  after 
having  been  removed  as  far  as  2  miles  ;  careful 
observation  however  is  needed  to  be  aware  of 
this  ;  but  we  think  drones  should  be  kept  two 
miles  away,  or  more  if  possible. 

We  know  of  no  way  of  moving  a  colony  of 
working  bees  during  the  working  season,  100 
yards,  without  loss.  We  have  made  careful 
experiments  in  the  matter,  have  smoked,  and 
drummed,  and  clustered  them  with  their  Queen 
apart  from  their  combs,  yet  go  home  they 
would  a  great  part  of  them,  in  spite  of  us. 

Thoughtless  people  may  claim  there  is  no 
loss,  but  if  they  put  a  similar  hive  on  the 
original  spot,  they  can  easily  determine  how 
many  are  lost;  if  no  such  hive  is  used,  they 
scatter  about  in  a  way  that  would  likely  be 
unnoticed,  but  careful  inspection  of  the  shrub- 
bery, grass,  etc.,  at  night  or  early  in  the 
morning,  will  generally  reveal  the  homeless 
wanderers.  Moving  them  one  foot  a  day  is  the 
safest  plan  we  know,  but  'tis  a  great  bother, 
and  after  all  a  considerable  damage  to  their 
labors. 

If  any  one  can  direct  us  in  a  better  way, 
'twill  be  a  favor.  Of  course  by  confining  the 
bees  to  the  hive,  or  after  a  spell  of  bad  weath- 
er of  a  week  or  more,  they  can  be  moved  with- 
out much  loss,  but  careful  observation  shows 
that  even  then,  the  older  bees  are  many  of 
them  missing,  and  in  some  cases  the  loss  is 
considerable.  We  once  pun  hased  a  colony  of 
a  neighbor  in  January  ;  they  had  no  weather 
enabling  them  to  fly     reel;        ttil  March,  but 


even  then  so  many  bees  wTent  back  that  they 
froze  outright,  the  first  cold  night ;  and  exam- 
ination showed  a  great  part  of  them  scattered 
about  on  the  ground  at  their  old  home.  That 
such  is  not  always  the  case  we  are  well  aware, 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  re- 
sults may  frequently  be  expected. 

I  put  50  colonies  in  cellar  last  fall,  in  Lnngstroth 
hives— uneasy  all  winter—thermometer  between  3."° 
and  50°.  Two  died  with  dysentery— more  had  it— ha>  e 
united  until  I  have  10  left.  Bound  to  have  all  strong 
if  have  to  do  so  some  more.  Some  had  brood  in  ten 
combs— will  average  about  eight.    Cold  bad  spring. 

Adams,  Wis.  May  30th,  1874.         J.  L.  Wolfenhen. 


Have  just  examined  the  stock  of  black  bees,  trans- 
ferred from  "big  hive"  and  find  that  the  Queen  has 
laid  more  eggs  than  any  two  Italian  Queens  in  the 
Apiary,  since  I  transferred  them.  Think  Adair  is 
quite  right  on  the  dwarfing  hive  system. 

Dowagiac,  Mich.  May  15th,  1874."      James  Reiidox. 

Mr  H.  sent  us  an  account  of  transferring  a 

colony  of  blacks,  from  an  extra  large  box  hive, 
so.  large  in  fact  that  it  was  never  filled  with 
comb,  but  it  contained  an  unusual  number  of 
bees.  The  letter  has  "got  away"  somehow  but 
the  above  is  a  further  report  from  it. 


I  had  enough  Queen  cells  to  start  4  nuclei,  which  I 
formed  in  about  lo  days,  well  they  hatched  out.  but  no 
drones.  I  looked  everywhere  for  instruction  as  to 
what  would  be  the  result.  Langstroth  page  36,  says, 
"retarded  impregnation  of  Queens  results  in  produ- 
cing drone  laying  Queens.*'  Of  course  this  would  not 
do,  and  I  could  find  nothing  contrary  to  this  in  Bee 
Journals  or  Gleanings;  in  fact  they  did  not  even 
treat  on  the  fact  that  such  was  the  case".  I  have  often 
seen  the  remark  that  it  would  not  do  to  raise  Queens 
too  early,  but  I  have  never  seen  thi  reason  why. 
Please  do  not  think  1  am  scolding  our  .Editors,  but 
you  know  it  is  best  to  tell  our  troubles  sometimes. 
Well,  Thursday  last  I  killed  two  of  those  Queens,  and 
one  flew  away.    Did  I  do  right  ?  S.  J.  M. 

Elyria,  O. 

Tell  us  your  troubles  by  all  means,  and  we'll 
help  as  far  as  we  know. 

Our  Queens  usually  commence  to  lay  when 
from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  old,  and  occasion- 
ally not  until  three  weeks  of  age.  A  Queen 
now  in  our  Apiary  that  has  proved  herself 
quite  prolific,  did  not  commence  to  lay  until 
after  she  was  a  month  old,  but  as  a  general 
thing  we  do  not  think  it  pays  to  keep  them 
over  three  weeks.  When  Queens  are  reared 
in  the  spring  before  drones  have  made  their 
appearance,  we  should  most  certainly  keep 
them  if  any  sealed  drone  brood  could  be  found 
in  the  hives  at  the  time  they  were  hatched. 
There  would  however,  be  some  probability  of 
their  proving  only  drone  layers,  and  we  should 
be  careful  to  sec  some  of  their  brood  sealed 
over    before    deciding    positively    they    were 

fertile.  

Value  of  bitti-e  attentions  to  bees. 

I  noticed  to-day  that  one  or  two  bees  commenced 
carrying  water,  but  it  was  so  cold  they  sipped  a  little 
and  then  stopped.  I  warmed  the  water  to  see  the 
effect  and  it  was  amusing  as  well  as  interesting  to  see 
how  soon  the  bees  lound  it  out;  in  about  20  minutes 
there  were  from  40  to  50  eagerly  at  work.  No  doubt 
we  can  save  bees  much  labor  by  attending  to  their 
wants.  Think  for  instance  of  bees  carrying  off  a 
handful  of  debris  as  line  as  sawdust,  a  particle  at  a 
time,  when  the  Apiarian  can  sweep  off  the  whole  in 
a  moment .  D..C.  MlLLETT. 

Holniesbtirg,  Pa.  March  21st,  1871. 

We  carried  the  above  in  our  pocket  several 
weeks,  proposing  to  try  it  before  it  was  pub- 
lic ed.  Notwithstanding  we  met  with  no  de- 
cided success  in  feeding  the  warm  water  we 
fully  approve  of  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
letter. 
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MESSRS  A.  I.  ROOT&  Co.— Enclosed  please  find '25 
r.ts.  for  strip  of  worker  bee  comb,  with  eggs  suitable 
for  raising  good  Queens,  send  Monday  morning,  loth 
iust.,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  cool,  E.  Fkanks. 

Inland,  <  >.  June  ISth,  1*74. 

P.  s.  My  bees  removed  all  the  eggs  bat  three,  from 
the  strip  1  got  of  you  last  year;  those  they  raised  into 
ijiiitiis,  now  mothers  of  good  colonies. 

The  above  comes  from  an  adjoining  County, 
(.'mild  we  sent}  them  to  all  our  subscribers  as 
mi  rely,  'twould  be  a  grand  thing  indeed,  but 
candidly,  we  have  no  hope  that  it  can  be  done. 
Therefore,  instead  of  sending  to  us,  send  to 
some  one  near  yon,  who  has  a  choice,  or  im- 
ported Queen. 


MORE  ABOUT  STRAW  MATS  ETC. 

FKJEND  NOVICE:— I  noticed  in  the  last  Glean- 
ings some,  instructions  for  making  straw  mats;  you 
have  seen  one  of  ours  I  believe,  friend  Muth  having 
sent  von  one.  I  will  try  and  see  if  I  can  describe  our 
machine,  which  simplifies  the  making  very  much;  it 
Is  simply  two  rows  of  ash  rods,  seven  in  a  row,  mor- 
tised In  a  base  so  the  rows  are  about  an  inch  apart; 
the  rods  must  be  thick  enough  to  not  spring,  ours  are 
\  of  an  inch  square.  We  commence  by  putting  a 
handful  of  straw  in  at  the  top  and  forcing  it  down  be- 
tween the  strips  to  the  base,  and  so  on  till  tilled  to  the 
required  higtat,  lx-ing  careful  to  reverse  the  ends  at 
each  handful.  With  two  blunt  needles  we  now  sew 
between  the  strips  saddler  fashion,  and  when  finished, 
'■ut  the  surplus  and  loose  ends  off  with  a  sharp  knife, 
leaving  the  outside  rods  to  guide  you.  after  which  the 
mat  is  slid  out  of  the  top.  With  a  very  little  practice 
;t  very  neat  tidy  mat  can  be  made.  Any  carpenter  can 
make  the  frame,  if  this  is  not  plain  enough  1  will  be 
glad  to  give  any  further  information.  Those  of  us  in 
this  neighborhood  who  used  the  mats  last  winter  did 
not  lose  a  swarm. 

I  see  some  are  inquiring  how  close  they  can  put 
their  hives.  1  use  the  Langs  troth,  they  are  ranged  in 
rows  four  or  live  feet  apart  at  the  most,  and  as  close 
in  the  rows  as  I  can  get  them.  It  makes  them  very 
unhandy  being  able  to  work  only  from  back  to  front, 
but  we  have  to  economize  space  when  we  have  to 
keep  on  the  roof,  or  in  a  small  yard  ;  however  we  ex- 
perience no  inconvenience  as  far  as  the  bees  are  con- 
cerned, and  I  don't  think  I  lose  more  than  the  average 
number  of  Queens,  lam  surprised  myself  at  so  few 
losses  in  that  way. 

This  is  not  a  first  rate  year  with  us.  I  have  taken 
out  over  2000  lbs.  so  far  and  hope  to  get  as  much  more, 
but  that  of  course  depends  on  the  season,  several 
showers  have  brightened  things  up  and  made  it  more 
promising. 

Will  close  by  hoping  Novice's  bees  are  making  rapid 
headway  in  regaining  their  old  numbers  and  standing. 

C'in.  O.  June  17th,  1874.  H.  E.  CUKKV. 


I  united  my  bees  down  to  51  stocks,  one  of  which 
was  found  afterward  to  be  Oueenless,  so  I  call  it  50  to 
commence  the  season  with ;  25  ot  the  best  will  average 
brood  in  10  Gallup  frames,  or  about  800  square  inches 
of  brood.  The  twenty  live  poorest,  7  frames,  or  500 
square  inches.  Am  surprised  to  see  that  you  do  not 
seem  willing  to  acknowledge  that  Black  Queens  com-  i 
mence  to  breed  earlier  and  faster  in  Feb.  March  and 
April  which  is  certainly  the  case,  but  in  May  and  June 
the  Italians  ont-strip  them  by  nearly  one  half.  I  have 
hail  Italians  that  had  not  even  an  egg  the  20th  of 
April,  that  made  the  best  of  stocks. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.  June  10th.  1874.     G.  M.  Dooi.rn  i,k. 

Tell  me  how  I  can  get  rid  of  the  little  red  ants  in  my  j 
hives.  Tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  the  young  ; 
bees,  when  they  become  uncapped  and  die  in  their  i 
cells  before  it  istime  for  them  to  hatch,  and  what  I 
shall  1  do  when  1  find  it  so?  E.  HtlNTKU.  : 

Pour  boiling  water  on  the  ants  if  you  can,  if 
you  can't  conveniently,  sprinkle  tine  sugar  in  i 
a  sponge,  and  when  full  of  them  dip  in  boiling  ; 
water.  If  we  can  have  our  hives  full  of  bees  I 
as  they  should  be,  the  ants  or  any  thing  else 
are  perfectly  welcome  to  in>  in  if  they  can 
stand  it. 

We   fear  you   have  spread  your  combs  too 
fast  and  thus  forced  some  of  the  brood  outside 
the  cluster,    which    has    become    chilled.     We  : 
have    been    guilty  of  the    same    thing   several: 


times  this  spring.     Watch  closely  the  result  of 
your  work,  and  go  slowly. 

One  year  ago  Shaw  &  Son  sent  me  an  Italian  Queen 
from  which  I  have  raised  quite  a  number,  all  of  which 
are  exactly  like  her.  they  having  only  one  chance  out 
of  fifty  to  meet  pun'  drones.  I  bad  forty  nine  half 
blood  stocks,  ami  one  invre),  yet  two  tilths  of  the  young 
Queen's  progeny  are  regularly  marked  three  banded 
workers.  1  think  that  very  good,  what  do  you  think 
of  her  ? 

I  have  no  faith  in  raising  October  Queens-  Went 
into  winter  with  plenty  drones-,  yet  some  of  my  young 
Queens  came  out  barren  or  drone  layers  this,  and  last 
spring.  Good  success  in  wintering,  lost  but  one 
stock,  but  any  man  that  will  keep  bees  in  swrh  a  pat- 
ent hive  as  that  was,  slnuild  lose  them  all.  Please  ac- 
cept my  sympathy  fw  your  loss.  A,  Baih- 

RoUe'rsville,  O," 

DEAR  NOVICE:— Supposing  I  should  commence' 
bee  culture  this  spring  with  about  50  stocks  of  bees, 
and  should  extract  all  their  honev,  year  after  year, 
not  allowing  them  to  swarm  at  all.  would  not  their 
Queens  after  four  or  five  years  become  unfertile  and 
my  stock  Ifeeoine  depopulated;  or  would  they  rear 
young  Queens  in  place  of  the  old  ones?  Another 
thing.  I  would  like  to  know,  supposing  some  of  your 
bees  should  swarm  naturally,  would  you  give  them  :i 
whole  New  Idea  Standard  hive  at  once,  or  would  j  on 
only  give  them  a  part  at  first  'i  Ii,a  MlCHEXKK, 

Low  Banks,  Canada.  June  14th.  1874. 

Our  bees  always  rear  a  new  one  before  the 
old  Queen  tails,  and  we  have  now  two  hive- 
containing  both  an  old  and  young  Queen.  Tib- 
old  Queen  sometimes  keeps  on  laying  eggs  for 
several  weeks  or  even  months  after  the  young 
one  has  Ijeeome  fertile. 

We  Would  .give  a  new  swarm  only  as  much 
room  as  they  could  comfortably  till,  dividing 
off  this  space  by  a  division  board,  or  with  a 
half  of  the  quilt.  The  quilt  we  use  on  the 
Standard  hive  is  long  enough  to  cover  half  the 
frames  and  also  to  drop  down  and  perfectly 
divide  them  from  the  other  half.  We  would 
hive  the  bees  in  the  front  half  near  the  entrance, 
and  after  their  combs  are  well  started,  locate 
them  in  any  part  of  the  hive  that  may  be 
deemed  best.  We  should,  a»  a  general  tiling, 
keep  the  bees  at  the  end  nearest  the  entrance, 
extending  them  backward  as  the  colony  in- 
creased in  size. 

Bees-  seemed  almost  as  if  they  had  deserted  their 
hives  here  in  April  and  first  of  May,  by  the  strong 
winds  blowing  them  away. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  colonies  of  last  fall  (Oh  !  1 
had  intended  to  say  nothing  about  this),  have  dwin- 
dled down  to  fifty  two  Queens  and  about  enough  bees 
to  make  live  good  colonies. 

Don't  you  think  1  will  do  exploits  in  the  great  Bass- 
wood  forests  of  this  region  ? 

1  have  twenty  four  hundred  Eangstroth  and  Gallup 
frame  combs  unoccupied,  which  I  am  putting  through 
the  purifying  clement  of  purgatory.  By  the  way  I  am 
soaking  a  large  number  of  combs'  in  a  tank  of  water 
for  forty  eight  hours,  then  throw  the  water  out  with 
the  extractor  and  hang  them  in  a  frame  work  under 
the  shade  of  my  grove,  as  worms  seem  less  likely  to 
breed  there.  I  find  that  12  or  15  hours  soaking  will  not 
kill  all  the  moth.  11.  Wii.kin,  Oscaloosa,  low  a 

I  believe  raspberries  ought  to  be  en!  ivated  more 
for  bees,  as  they  come  ni  between  sipple  blossoms  and 
white  c  over.  Mrs.  s.  J.  W.  Axtki.I- 

Rosevi.le.  111. 

We  heartily  agree  with  our  friend  Mrs.  A. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  raising  honey  plants. 
could  start  an  acre  of  rasplxrrics  with  very 
little  danger  of  their  not  being  able  to  get  their 
money  back,  even  if  it  did  not  pay  for  the  hon- 
ey alone.  Reports  of  the  quality  of  raspberry 
honey  all  agree  in  pronouncing  it  extra  tine. 
For  directions  for  cultivation,  see  Fuller's 
Small  Fruit  Cultunts  which  we  can  mail  for 
$1.50. 
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I  cannot  understand  what  yon  mean  by  "doorstep," 
''common  sense  entrance."  It  is  not  described  in 
«.,i.kani\os  satisfactorily,  i'ou  presume  we  have  all 
read  the  A-  B.  ,/.,  a  number  of  as  wish  we  bad.  I  see 
you  or  some  writer  in  i.i.kani.\<;s  refers  to  your  de- 
scription of  Ii  as  given  there.  Name  lost. 

We  presumed  the  explanation  in  our  circu- 
lar tor  187;J  was sufficiently  explicit,  if  not,  we 
Mill  try  again. 


Let  A,  represent  the  front,  and  B,  the  back 
■of  a  one  story  Simplicity  hive,  and  C  D,  the 
bottom  board  made  just  like  the  cover,  as  we 
have  so  often  explained,  and  let  the  dotted  line 
represent  the  ground.  By  letting  the  hive  pro- 
ject as  represented,  we  have  the  entrance  just 
below  A,  but  without  the  slanting  board  E, 
for  a  door-step,  the  bees  would  have  to  climb 
the  perpendicular  front  of  the  bottom  board, 
which  is  very  difficult  when  loaded.  Now 
with  one  edge  of  E,  on  the  ground,  and  the 
other,  whieh  is  beveled  sharp,  resting  against 
the  bottom  board,  nearly  level  with  its  upper 
surface,  they  have  every  facility  for  access. 
Now  E,  would  soon  slip  down  out  of  place,  so 
we  fasten  it  by  driving  a  staple  of  galvanized 
Mire,  F,  one  leg  into  the  end  of  E,  and  the  oth- 
er into  C  D,  with  another  similar  one  at  the 
opposite  end  of  E. 

We  have  given  this  illustration  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  having  the  Simplicity  hives  al- 
ready in  use,  for  the  Standard  hive  having  a 
.permanent  bottom  board,  has  also  a  permanent 
door-step.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  now  that 
the  Standard  has  every  advantage  of  the  two 
story  hives  and  as  it  is  much  less  labor  to  ex- 
tract the  honey  from  it,  we  would  earnestly 
advise  all  who  can,  to  adopt  it  in  preference, 
whenever  an  opportunity  will  permit,  without 
too  great  an  expense. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  just  ree'd 
from  Mr.  Nunn,  the  friend  we  mentioned  who 
brought  our  imported  Queen  from  Italy. 

l>o  not  represent  ih«m  as  bright,  for  they  are  dark, 
and  I  do  not  wish  any  one  disappointed.  Their  work- 
<  rs  are  not  as  bright  as  mam  we  ha\  e  01  home  reared 
Queens,  but  their  disposition  seems  remarkably  kind, 
some  of  theQueens  have  almost  tilled  their  hive  with 
their  own  progeny. 

The  Queens  came  from  Milan  (Sartori's  apiary}  and 
he  said  were  picked  up  in  several  different  parts  with- 
in about  fifty  mites  oi  tin  re.  None  of  them  from  the 
■south,  where  Dadant  got  most  oi  his,  i  prefer  bees 
from  the  North  tor  my  own  use.  even  if  they  are  dark. 
I  couldn't  see  much  difference  between  the  bees  of 
Milan  and  those  on  the  I  al  e~.  North,  i  hey  claim  at 
Milan  their  bees  r<j  be  larger,  brighter,  ami  more  pro- 
line than  those  of  the  higher  country  North. 

The  inclosed  card  is  of  a  celebrity  of  Milan,  who 
knows  you  well  through  the  A.  B. ./.  and  has  transla- 
ted some  of  your  writings.  He  said  perhaps  I  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  hand  it  to  you.       F.  T.  Ncnn. 

Oberlin,  O.  June  19th,  ls~4. 

We  would  refer  such  of  our  friends  as  care  to 
invest  so  much,  to  Mr.  N's  advertisement.  We 
can  assure  them  that  whatever  he  states  can 
be  implicitly  relied  on,  and  we  have  been  very 
agreeably  surprised  at  finding  our  own  Queen, 
fully  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  Queen  we 
ever  owned,  notwithstanding  we  have  been  so 
frequently  told,  imported  Queens  were  inferior 
to  home  bred  ones.  Tis  true  she  is  dark,  but 
her  workers  are  all  we  could  desire,  and  so 
diligent  is  she  in  her  duties  that  she  is  al- 
most  invariably   found   depositing   eggs,   and 


unlike  our  other  Queens  she  nhmijx  continues 
to  do  so,  even  when  the  comb  containing  her 
is  held  up  for  the  inspection  of  visitors.  On 
one  occasiou  when  we  had  omitted  to  give  her 
the  requisite  ''elbow  room,"  she  went  over  her 
ground  the  second  time  putting  two  eggs 
regularly  in  a  cell. 

Messrs  NOVICE  &  Co. :—  I  desire  to  consult  the 
uWind-miH"  upon  a  few  points,  which  I  should  \K 
thankful  to  have  removed  outside  of  the  mist  which 
surrounds  them. 

1.  In  hybrid  stocks,  we  have  workers  some  with 
three,  some  wiih  two.  some  with  one  yellow  band,  and 
others  again  with  long  slim  black  bodies  without  am 
yellow  band,  would  there  be  any  difference  in  the 
Value  of  Queens  reared  from  these  eggs,  which  if 
suffered  to  produce  workers  would  hatch  outthe/otM" 
differently  marked  bees  as  above? 

In  a  word,  would  not  a  Queen  reared  from  an  egg 
which  would  have  produced  a  three  banded  worker, 
be  nearer  pure,  ana  every  way  better  than  a  Queen 
reared  from  an  egg  that  would  have  produced  a  single 
banded,  or  a  full  dark  colored  worker  ? 

■1.  In  the  new  style  of  hive.  I  have  the  broadside  of 
one  sheet  of  comb  exposed  to  view  through  the  glass 
in  rear.  1  notice  some  of  the  bees  rapidly  running 
over  the  comb,  frequently  turning  around  and  shaking 
their  bodies  most  violently  and  a  few  bees  following 
them  around  in  their  wild  movements.  The  books 
tell  us  that  these  are  young  bees,  (wax  producers)  and 
that  they  thus  give  notice  to  others,  that  they  have  a 
crop  of  wax  scales  ready  for  use.  This  may  be  so; 
but  1  notice  that  there  are  others  just  in  from  the 
fields,  legs  loaded  with  pollen  that  go  through  the 
same  wild  Quaker  actions.  Hooks  further  inform  us 
that  the  wax  producers  eat  largely  of  honey  and 
remain  in  a  quiescent  state  while* secretion  "is  go- 
ing on.  Let  this  suffice  for  the  present,  will  consult 
the  Wind-mill  on  other  points  some  other  time. 

Respectfully  yours,    J.  11.  Wilson,  Sen. 

Lexington.  Texas.  May  30th,  1S74. 

We  hardly  see  how  one  can  answer  the  first, 
because  we  cannot  tell  whether  an  egg  that  we 
use  to  rear  a  Queen  be  one  that  would  produce 
a  Black  or  an  Italian  worker;  we  do  know- 
however  that  Queens  reared  from  a  hybrid 
mother,  vary  greatly  in  color,  and  we  have  had 
an  impression  that  yellow  Queens  gave  us 
workers  with  the  most  yellow  bands.  Import- 
ed Queens  however,  may  be  quite  dark  and  yet 
produce  beautiful  workers;  perhaps  not  so 
light  colored,  but  we  do  think  selecting  Queens 
that  produce  very  light  colored  bees  has  in- 
jured the  value  of  the  Italians  as  honey  produ- 
cers, and  possibly  may  have  (we  can  only  con- 
jecture) something  to  do  with  our  spring 
losses;  these  bright  yellow  workers  being 
shorter  lived,  and  failing  before  brood  is  reared 
to  replace  them  in  the  spring. 

In  regard  to  the  second  matter,  'tis  our  opin- 
ion that  the  movements  you  saw  were  only 
their  expressions  of  rejoicing  at  something  that 
pleased,  such  as  a  sudden  yield  of  honey,  an 
accession  to  their  stores  by  robbing,  feeding 
them,  tine  weather  after  a  storm,  a  lot  of  young 
l>ees  just  hatched  etc.,  etc.  We  have  seen  a 
whole  colony  set  wildly  rejoicing  just  by  giv- 
ing them  a  few  clean  white  empty  combs  when 
they  had  the  rest  all  full.  We  have  no  faith 
that  the  wax  producers  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  it  although  we  have  seen  such  statements. 
When  a  young  bee  makes  his  lirst  foraging 
trip  and  returns  with  a  load  of  pollen,  beseems 
anxious  that  all  shall  notice  his  great  achieve- 
ment, goes  in  the  hive  and  out  several  times, 
shakes  his  body,  runs  against  his  fellows  as  if 
they  were  "no  account"  and  often  seems  to  in- 
duce his  fellow  juveniles  to  go  forth  in  hot 
haste  to  see  if  they  cannot  do  as  well.  In  truth 
bees  are  as  jolly,  playful  and  hap]  y  as  kittens 
when  you  once  know  'em. 
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My  bees  wintered  very  well.  I  had  them  in  an  out 
cellar  which  is  quite  dry  and  cool,  and  lost  but  one  in 
fifteen  :  that  one  being  Queenless.  I  find  in  handling 
them  that  the  Quinbv  frame  as  compared  with  the 
Xnriee  frame  is  rather  too  long,  and  the  full  combs 
too  heavy  to  handle  nicely.  C.  B.  Gayloud. 

Irving,  Kansas. 

The  above  shows  that  wintering-  in-doors  is 
practicable  as  far  south  as  Kansas,  even  with 
winters  as  mild  as  the  past.  Since  our  friend 
wrote  the  above  in  regard  to  the  large  frames, 
he  has  countermanded  an  order  for  smaller 
ones,  saying : 

If  it  would  make  you  no  trouble,  I  should  prefer  the 
Quinby  hive  for  the"  reason  that  the  most  of  mine  are 
of  that  sized  frame.  Another  season,  I  shall  conform 
to  whatever  size  of  frame  shall  seem  to  become  Stand- 
ard among  Bee-keepers. 

Just  the  idea  exactly,  and  hundreds  of  other 
Bee-keepers  are  feeling  the  same  way. 

Mk  A.  I.  ROOT— You  may  condense  the  following 
fdcts  for  Mr.  Sager  [see  page  59]  of  Hudson,  111.  and 
others.  Bees  do  work  on  Buckeye  some  seasons.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  is  sometimes  very  rich;  have 
not  the  positive  proof.  In  cold  rainy  weather,  back- 
ward Bprings,  it  puts  out  large  buds  before  grass  comes, 
and  cattle  will  eat  them,  and  it  makes  them  drunk.  I 
have  known  dozens  of  them  to  die  from  being  "Buck- 
eyed,"  The  old  woman's  remedy  is  a  pint  of  lard.  If 
they  get  down  once  they  are  sure  to  try  it  again.  No 
danger  after  warm  weather  and  plenty  of  grass. 

Sherman,  Texas.  May  -ilith,  187-1.  M.  S.  Klum. 


We  have  had  no  rain  since  the  24th  of  April.  Yes- 
terday evening  we  had  some  hopes,  but  only  a  light 
shower  hardly  worth  having,  and  to-day  hotter  and 
dryer  than  before.  The  bees  cannot  gather  a  living 
from  any  source,  and  we  shall  have  to  feed  for,  we 
know  not  how  long. 

'•How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 

Improve  the  sweltering  hours. 

Loafing  around  the  'gro-ci-ree' 

Stealing  both  sugar  and  flour." 

And  although  the  police  does  not  interfere  with 
their  operations,  they  do  not  get  enough  to  be  of  any 
•"benefit  to  their  owners. 

We  truly  commenced  Bee-Kceping  in  a  bad  season, 
but  don't  iuean  to  give  up  while  we  have  any  old 
clothes  left  (We  have  no  new  ones),  to  trade  for  sugar. 

New  Orleans,  June  1st,  1874.  J.  H.  Y. 


I  think  you  Editors,  I  mean  Mrs.  Tapper,  Clarke, 
King,  and  you.  have  one  fault  in  your  Bee  Journals; 
you  ought  to  give  lessons  in  natural  swarming,  hiving, 
etc.,  because  there  are  ten  bee-keepers  that  use  the 
box  hive  with  a  20  or  30  lb.  box  on  to)),  where  there  is 
one  who  has  frame,  and  practices  artificial  swarming. 
1  think  we  have  too  many  contrary  people,  they  won't 
give  up  the  old  way.  I  know  more  than  a  dozen  who 
would  read  papers',  if  they  could  get  some  that  would 
talk  a  little  in  their  favor;  I  think  you  could  give  a 
piece  sometimes  that  would  encourage  those  box  hive 
men.  

1  Have  seen  in  June  No.  about  placing  hives  and 
about  the  color,  I  see  you  go  in  for  pure  white  ;  I  don't 
like  white  on  account  of  the  moth,- 1  think  they  will 
enter  a  white  hive  before  they  they  will  go  lor  a  dark 
one,  though  perhaps  that  don't  make  anj  difference  in 
your  Apiary  because  you  look  through  your  hives 
pretty  often",  but  that  Lsh'ot  the  case  with  all  bee-keep- 
ers. I  would  say  to  those  who  do  not  look  often  after 
their  bees,  get  dark  colored  hives.  I  have  my  hives 
under  the  shed  with  the  curtain  arrangement  to  it, 
and  every  hive  of  a  different  color.  Hives  not  more 
than  six  inches  apart  and  never  had  any  trouble  from 
their  getting  mixed.  I  have  had  bees  over  two  years 
anil  nave  nut  lost  a  Queen,  either  old  o  young. 
I  had  over  a  dozen  young  Qiieens  fertilized  •Did  thev 
all  came  back  to  the  fight  hive.  My  hives  gel  the 
morning  sun  ;  the  sun  shines  on    the    hives   till    about 

lo  o'clock,  then  they   get   shade   from  the  r 

shed;  at  about  4  o'clock  the  sun  shines  on  the^hives 
again  from  the  west  side,  and  that  keeps  them  work- 
ing till  dark. 

I  have  got  twenty  one  hives  and  ten  different  kinds, 
Which  I  think  are  nine  too  mam.     I  think  .'  will  '    i  . 
one  kind  of  hive  next  year,  and  that  v  ill  be  vour  hive. 
My  advice  to  all  beginners  in  A  pie;;  It1.:  re  i-  to  gel 
kind  of  movable  frame  hives.  I).  N.  Kehx. 

Shimersville,  Pa. 


SHALL  WE  HAVE  A  DEPARTMENT  FOR  BOX   HIVE 
BEE-KEEPERS  V 

There  may  be  much  truth  in  what  you  say 
friend  K.  but  what  can  we  say  for  the  benefit 
of  the  "box  hive"  people?  As  an  illustration  ; 
An  acquaintance  had  a  colony  in  a  box  hive 
that  gave  him  40  lbs.  of  honey  last  season,  ami 
as  they  cast  no  swarm,  were  full  of  bees  ai  d 
seemed  to  winter  nicely.  In  April  they  began 
to  dwindle  down  as  ours  did,  and  we  sugges- 
ted that  they  might  be  Queenless,  he  mean- 
while thinking  that  the  moth  was  the  trouble, 
although  we  attempted  to  tell  him  that  the 
moth  never  troubled  a  hive  with  plenty  of  bees; 
but  he  could  not  quite  accept  that  theory,  and 
so  we  Anally  decided  to  transfer  them  to  settle 
the  matter.  This  was  done  the  last  of  May, 
and  a  nice  Queen  was  found  with  a  fair  colony 
of  bees,  and  considerable  sealed  brood  ;  but  to 
our  astonishment  this  sealed  brood  was  all 
eaten  up  by  the  moth.  Eggs  were  found  in 
great  plenty  all  over  the  hive,  but  as  soon  as 
larvae  appeared  they  were  devoured  by  these 
great  disgusting  over  fed  worms,  until  a  good 
colony  was  just  about  discouraged.  After  try- 
ing in  vain  to  pick  out  the  worms  after  the 
colony  was  transferred,  our  friend  removed 
their  comb  entirely,  and  gave  them  one  comb 
from  an  empty  hive,  placing  an  empty  frame 
between  this  and  the  side  of  the  hive.  We  are 
happy  to  relate  they  are  now  building  new 
comb,  which  the  Queen  is  filling  with  eggs  and 
brood,  with  all  the  energy  of  a  new7  swarm. 
The  recent  troubles  in  winter  and  spring,  make 
it  more  important  than  ever  before  that  our 
combs  be  "get-at-able,"  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression.  In  the  same  neighborhood  a 
subscriber  who  had  between  30  and  40  colonies 
in  box  hives  has  lost  all  but  two  this  spring. 
Now  what  shall  he  do  with  the  comb  in  those 
hives '?  Judging  from  the  way  the  moths  are 
going  for  our  own  this  summer,  perhaps  the 
best  advice  we  could  give  would  be  to  burn 
them  all  up.  A  new  swarm  put  into  a  hive  of 
combs  where  the  moth  had  made  a  lodgment, 
would  be  just  about  thrown  away,  if  they  did 
not  take  themselves  away. 

It  seems  to  us  movable  combs  are  a  necessity, 
and  as  a  proof  of  this  we  would  iuvite  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  not  one  person  in  a  dozen 
now  keeps  bees  who  did  formerly.  Those  who 
have  formerly  had  their  box  hives  by  the  for- 
ties and  fifties  have  now  only  three  or  four,  or 
none  at  all,  and  every  winter  of  late,  sweeps 
them  off  at  such  a  rate  that  'tis  now  an  easy 
matter  to  find  localities  for  rearing  Italians, 
with  no  common  bees  within  two  or  three 
miles.  Like  many  other  industrial  pursuits  at 
the  present  time,  success  can  be  attained,  only, 
by  an  incessant  battle  against  disease,  weath- 
er, and  the  depredations  of  the  various  enemies 
among  the  insect  tribe.  In  this  war  for  victory 
we  are  almost  powvrless  with  box  hives,  so 
much  so  that  we  cannot  think  it  worth  while 
to  devote  very  much  time  to  the  matter. 

When  our  friend  gets  rid  of  his  nine  different 
kinds  of  hives,  he  of  course  will  have  them  all 
alike,  that  is  if  every  frame  goes  nicely  in  any 
hive,  and  we  think  he  will  find  dark  colors 
quite  objectionable  in  very  hot  weather.  If  he 
has  a  ■  mi  had  a  i  trouble  with  hive-;  six  inches 
apart,  tie  i      in  I  have  when  he  gets  to 

extracting,   as         .  ,  |     bee-keeper    must 

sooner  or  later. 


A  I)  YER  TISERS '  DEPARTMENT. 


CLUBBING  LIST. 

We  will  send  Gleanings— 

With  The  American  Bee  Journal  for $2.25 

"    The  National  Bee  Journal      "   2.25 

"    The  Bee  Keeper's  Magazine"   1.75 

"    The  Bee  World  "   2.25 

"    All  lour,  The  Bee  Journals  of  America 5.50 

Books  for  Bee-Keepers. 

SENT  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honey  Bee $2.00 

Quinbv's  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping 1.50 

Bee  Keeper's  Text  Book,  muslin, 75 

"  "  "         "      paper, 40 

The  above  are  really  all,  that  we  can  recom- 
mend, and  they  should  be  read  with  consider- 
able allowance  for  being  much  behind  the  times. 
Langstroth,  is  valuable  as  giving  the  correct 
Natural  History  of  the  bee;  Quinby,  as  giving 
a  rather  more  practical  view  of  the  industry, 
so  far  as  dollars  and  cents  are  concerned. 
King's  text  book,  as  being  a  condensed  and 
alphabetically  arranged  summing  up  of  the 
two. 

Langstroth,  seems  to  have  pursued  his  in- 
vestigations with  an  enthusiastic  love  of  get- 
ting at  truth  alone,  and  Quinby,  with  a  desire 
of  renderiug  the  business  less  uncertain  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  the  masses.  While 
these  two  great  writers  started  ont,  each  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  other's  work;  it  is 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  both  that  they  agree  so 
nearly  in  all  essential  points. 

Good  Books. 

These,  though  not  specially  designed  for  Bee- 
keepers, have  a  tendency  to  inculcate  princi- 
ples that  ensure  success  in  bee-keeping  as  well 
as  almost  all  other  rural  pursuits. 

The  first  on  the  list  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  who  has  planted  grape  vines  to 
shade  the  hives,  as  we  have  advised. 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  post- 
paid', on  receipt  of  price. 

Fuller's  Grape  Ciilturiet $1.50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  < 'Ulturist 1.50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  ( 'ulturist 20 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist 1 .50 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit 1.50 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture 1.50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 1.50 

Ten  Acres  Enough 1.25 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much 1.50 

The  two  latter  should  go  together,  for  they 
are  in  our  opinion,  both  of  them  extremes,  but 
it  opposite  directions.  The  pictures  they  give 
of  rural  life  remind  us  of  modern  bee-keeping, 
for  while  one  is  doubtless  a  truthful  delineation 
of  "Reports  Encouraging;"  the  other,  is  an 
equally  candid  recital  of  the  experience  of  oue 
who  it  seems  was  doomed  to  "Blasted  Hopes," 
only  because  he  had  too  much  money,  and  too 
little  experience. 

All  of  the  above  belong  to  our  own  library 
and  are  anions  our  most  valued  works. 


-A.vei'ill  Chemical  Faint. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE. 
THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL. 
THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL. 
THE  MOST   DURABLE. 

Requires  no  oil  thinner  or  drier. 
Requires  no  waste  of  time  in  mixing, 
Has  stood  eight  years'1  criticisms 
With  pearly  increased  popularity 
And  yearly  increased  sales. 
Is  sold  by  the  gallon  only,  in  packages  of  from  1  to 
40  gallons   each,  in  Purest  White   and  any   Color  or 
Tint  desired. 
Address,  for  sample  card  of  colors  and   price  list, 

Averill  Chemical  r*nii\t   Co.. 

Office  and  Factory  132  A:  134  East  River  Street, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Names  of  responsible  parties  will  be  inserted  in 
either  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  10c.  each  insertion,  or  $1.00  per  year. 

#1.00  Quepiig* 

Names  inserted  in  this  department  the  first  time 
without  charge. 

Those  whose  names  appear  below,  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  Queens  the  coining  season  for  $1,00  each,  un- 
der the  following  conditions;  No  guarantee  is  to  be 
assumed  of  purity,  safe  delivery  or  nnv  thing  of  the 
kind,  only  that  the  Queen  be  reared  from  a"  choice, 
pure  mother.  They  also  agree  to  return  the  money  at 
any  time  when  customers  become  impatient  of  such 
delay  as  may  be  unavoidable. 

Bear  in  mind  that  he  who  semis  the  best  Queens, 
put  up  neatest  and  most  securely,  will  probably  re- 
ceive the  most  orders.  Special  rates  for  warranted 
and  tested  Queens,  furnished  on  application  to  any  of 
the  parties. 

J.  Shaw  &  Son,  Chatham  center,  Medina  Co.,  Ohio. 

I.  E.  Daniels,  Lodi,  "  ••        " 

G.  W.  Dean,  River  Styx.  "  "        " 

W.  J.  Hosmer,  Janesville,  Minnesota. 

Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Brown,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

E.  C.  Blakeslee,  Medina,  O. 

Willis  A.  Phelps 

W.  D.  Wright,  Knowersville,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Nellis,  Canajoharie,  Montgomery  Co,  N.  Y. 

R.  S.  Becktell,  New  Buffalo.  Mich. 
_C.  R.  Williams,  Milan,  Erie  Co,  < ». 

Who  agree  to  make  such  hivi  s,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
J.  H  Martin,  Hartford,  N.  Y. 
Geo.  T.  Wheeler,  Mexico.  N.  Y. 
R.  S.  Becktell,  NevyJJuffalo,  Mich.       ' 

In  order  to  hasten  the  introduction  of  the 

B£F-  STANDAKJD  "©H 

Apiarian  Implements,  we  make  the  following  offer. 
Standard  Hive,  including  bottom-board,  door-step, 
blocks,  and  all  the  stand  that  we  think  is  needed  to 

keep  it  from  the  ground $2.00 

I  Twenty  frames  for  above  5 %  c.  each 1.15 

Sample  Frame,  bv  mail, P) 

Quilt *. 40 

Or  all  complete  except  painting,  for 3.50 

The  same  in  a  bundle  including  nails,  hinges  etc,  3.25 
Extractor    made    expressly   for    Standard    frames, 

(Comb  frame  14V  wide,  by  10  deep.) &).<»:> 

Any  deviation  from  above,  be  it  only  1-16  of  an  inch, 
will  be  only  at  our  regular  list  prices." 
A.  I.  ROOT  &  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

We  always  consider'it  an  espenal  favor  to  have 
customers  inform.us  by  po<tal  card  whether  goods 
are  satisfactory  ;  whether  our  mode  of  packing  is 
efficient ;  time  tdken  in  transit ;  whether  Express 
or  Freight  charges 'were  reasonable,  etc.  etc. 

■  '>     Respectfully,  A.  I.  Root  &  Co. 


ILLUSTRATED  I  Ar  munificently    II 1  u  s  t  r  a  ted 
tattt>\tat  Monthly,  with    Chromo  $2..i0 

JUUK1NAL         I  a  year. "  Send  10  cts.  for  sam- 
ple copy,  or  30  cts.  for  sample  Chromo,   terms  to 
agents,  etc.    Canvassers  Wanted,  in  every  town, 
county  &  State.    Address,     THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 
Room  27,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago. 

Sf!TF,NTT"FTn  I  A  Riohly  Illustrated  Monthly,  $1.50 
BADMrTt)  a  vear-  "C»romo  free  to  "annual 
r  AKluiiiK   .  I  subscribers.    On  trial,  three  months, 

25  cts.  or  with  Chromo,  50  cts.    Sample  copies  and 

terms  to  agents  sent  on  application. 
Address,    THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN. 

Room  27,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago. 


PLEASANT  AND  PROFITABLE  EMPLOYMENT, 
for  male  or  female,  in  every  city  of  the  Union. 
Active  persons  can  double  their  small  investment 
every  day.    Inclose  STAMP  for  particulars  to 

THOMAS  O.  NEWMAN, 
Room  27,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago. 

I  T ,  A  L  X  A  M  Q  XT  E  E  If  <M . 

THIRTEEN    years    experience   in   rearing  Italian 
Queens.    Average    sale    each     season,    700.     All 
Queens  warranted  pure,  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Prices  very  low,  and  price  list  sent  free. 
Otf  II.  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Mass. 


AD  ViJRWSEnS'  DEPAll  TMENT. 


AJDVERTISEME3STTS. 


Advertisements  will  Ire  received  at  the  rate  of  ten 
cents  per  line,  NonparJel  space,  each  insertion,  cash 
in  advance;  and  we  require  that  every  Advertiser 
satisfies  ns  of  hi?  responsibility  and  intention  to  do 
all  that  he  agrees,  and  that  his'goods  are  really  worth 
the  price  asked  for  them. 


MUTH'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 

HONEY    JARS. 

One  pound  (square!  Jars,  per  gross, $6.50 

Two      "  "  "  •'        8.50 

Corks,  "        75 

Tin  Foil  Gaps,  '*       1.20 

One  and  Two  Pound  Labels,  per  gross, 75 

Tlie  same  with  address  printed  to  order,  per  1000,  5.00 
1  qt.  Self-Scaling  Mason's  Fruit  Jars,  per  gross,..  19.00 
Labels  for  above,  "         "         .65 

The  same  with  printed  address,  per  1000  4.25 

I  shall  have  on  hand  and  ready  for  shipment  from 
the  loth  of  June,  a  large  lot  of  i  and  2  pound  square 
flint  (white)  glass  honey  jars.  They  are  of  the  same 
style  as  my  other  jars,  which  are  by  this  time  well 
enough  known. 

I  shall  sell  1  lb.  (white;  flint  Glass  Jars  per  gross  $8.00 
2  ••  "        •        "        "  "        11.00 

In  lots  of  10  gross  or  more,  the  same  as  the  others, 
50  cts.  less  per  gross. 

Langstroth's  Bee  Hives,  Bee  Veils,  Uncapping 
Knives,  &c,  I  offer  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

Straw  Mats,— to  fit  the  top  of  Langstroth's  hive— the 
manufacture  of  M.  Nevin's,  Cheviot,  Hamilton  Co., 
O..  and  well  made,  at  $4.50  per  doz. 

For  further  particulars,  Address. 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH, 
ltf  Cincinnati,  O. 

BEE-KEEPKR'S ,  SUPPLIES. 

We  can  turnish  everything  needed  in  tUe  Api„ry,  such  as 
ltahsn  Bees  and  Pure  Queens,  Honey  Extractors,  Knives, 
New  System  and  Champion  Hives,  six  styles,  Bee-Feeders 
End  Ventilators,  Bee-Veils,  the  American  Bee-Keeper's 
Guide,  144  pages,  paper  cover,  sects.;  bound,  Jft.oo;  Wax 
Extractors,  &3.00;  Alstke  Clover  Seed,  Black  Spanish 
Chickens,  &c.  Send  for  our  large  illustrated  PAM- 
PHLET, containing  information  for  Hee-Keepers,  FREE 
to  all.    E,  KKEICEMRB,  Coburgh,  Moot.  Co.,  Iowa. 

"IMPORTED  QUEEJSfsT 

.Tust  from  Italy. 

HAVE  been  in  native  stocks  just  long  enough  to 
have  hatched  a  nice  progeny,  and  to  have  been 
fully  tested  for  proliflcness. 

Tney  will  be  shipped  by  express  with  enough  ac- 
companying bees,  so  that  they  may  be  liberated  on 
three  or  four  combs  of  brood  just  gnawing  out  of  the 
•jells,  and  thus  avoid  all  possibilitv  of  loss  in  introdu- 
cing. Price  815.00  each.  Order  soon,  as  but  a  limited 
number  are  left.  F.  T.  NUNN,  Oberlin,  O. 

*  ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

From  an  Imported  mother. 

Sent  as  soon  as  fertile,  for  81.00  each.  Tested,  and 
warranted  to  produce  three  banded  workers,  also  safe 

arrival  guaranteed,  each 83.00 

My  Queen  mother  is  from  the  Nunn  Importation  men- 
tioned elsewhere.    E.  C.  BLAKESLEE,  Medina,  O.  7tf 


DISSOLUTION  AND  REMOVAL. 

The  firm  of  BALDWIN  BROS,   is  dissolved  by  mu- 
tual consent,  the  same  to  date  from  Nov.  1st.  1873- 
L.  W.  BALDWIN, 
A.  A.  BALDWIN, 
P.  BALDWIN. 

The  subscriber,  having  remhved  to  Missouri,  will 
continue  to  breed  choice  Italian  Bees  and  Queens 
from  the  best  stock  that  can  be  procured.  Purity  aixS 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.    No  circulars. 

Prices  :— Single  Tester!   Queens,  $3 ;  Two  for  $5.    Siv; 
or  more,  82  each.    Address  L.W.BALDWIN, 
Wellsville.  Montgomery  Co..  Mo. 

"T\/^*  TRY  IT  3  months  for  lO  Cents;  <>i 
\_J\J  with  83  Ohromo  for 50  rents  ;  or  0  months  with 
"The  Flowers  of  Paradise."  a  first-class  $f>  Chromn., 
I5|3x21  inches,  for  81.  The  National  Agriculturist  and 
Bee  Journal  is  a  16-page  paper  of  64  columns,  hand- 
somely illustrated  in  all  its  departments.  One  of  the 
best  Ac/rfculfurnl  and  Family  papers  published.  Onlv 
81  per  vear,  or  $1/25  with  best  Bee-Book,  or  $1.50' 
with  a  beautiful  Chromo.  Bee-Keeper's  Magazine,  a 
52-page  monthly,  same  terms,  or  both  for  SI. 75.  Semi 
now  for  samples,  and  Liberal  Terms  to  Agrents 
free.     H.  A.  KINO  &  Co..  U  Murray  St..  N.  V.     Iw2 

Every  Bee-Keeper  should! 
subscribe  for  this  Monthly. 
|  It  is  the  oldest  and  best 
[D1T  TAfTDVif  ■scientific  and  practical 
I  DLL  JUUJlHAll.H  Journal  of  Apiculture  it. 
the  World.  The  most  suc- 
cessful and  experienced 
Apiarians  in  this  country 
and  Europe  contribute  to  Its  pages.  Terms,  $2.oV> 
a  year  in  advance.  Send  a  «t amp  for  a  Sample 
Copy.     Address,       THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 

Room  27,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago 

r] M^sA'El*    ITALIAN   QCEENS— Sent  by  mail 

±   83.00  each. 

Nucleus  Hives,  untested  Queen,  bees  and  all  sent 
by  express  for  83.00,  Queens  bred  from  pure  moth- 
ers warranted 'fertile,  with  no  other  guarantee,  sen* 
by  mail  81.00. 

Orders  will  be  filled  strictly  in  rotation. 
Address  J.  SHAW  &  SON,  Chatham  Center, 

3tf  or  I.  E.  DANIELS.  Lodi,  Medina  Co.,  O. 


BEE-KEEPERS,  ATTENTION  I— Send  Z5ets. 
for  three  months'  subscription  to  National  Bkk 
Jouknai.,  now  published  and  edited  by 

ELLEN  S.  TUPPKR,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Liberal  terms  to  Agents.    Specimen  number  free. 


ITALIAN  BEjEH. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS  bred  from  imported  mothers  - 
a  month  earlier  than  in  the  North.    Purity  ami 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.    Address 

Dk.  J.  P.  H.  BROWN,  Augusta,  Oa. 

rpHIRTEEBi  years  experience  in  propagating 

_1_  Italian  Bees.  Queens  will  be  bred  direct  from 
Imported  Mothers  and  warranted  pure  and  fertile. 
Send  for  my  circular.  Wm.  W.  GARY, 

ltf  Colerain,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 

WE    can   furnish  Summer  Rape  seed,  American 
grown,  per  pound 20 

The  same.  Imported 25 

Above  includes  postage.    If  sent  by  Express  8c.  less. 
A.  I.  ROOT  &  CO.  Medina.  Ohio. 


TERMS  r     STRICTLY   G^SIEI  I3ST   A-XOAT^A-lKrCIE. 

One  Copy  One  Year  75  Cents,  or  with  Photograph  of  Apiarv,  size  8X10,  Mailed  Free,  Postpaid,  $1.00,  or  Photo- 
graph will  be  sent  as  a  Premium  for  Two  Subscribers  at  75  cents  each. 
Any  person  obtaining  Three  Subscribers  at  75  Cents  each,  may    retain   25   Cents  for  their  trouble. 
Five  "  »  »'         "    »»  75 

"  "  Ten  "  <*  «  "         2.50 

Any  number  above  Ten  will  be  sent    at  the  rate  of  Fifty  Cents  each. 

Names  may  be  sent  at  any  time  during  the  year,  and   whenever  a   club  is   reached,  we   will    credit 
back  the  amount  previously  sent  us  in   excess  of   the  Club  Rates.    In   this  way  anv   of   the 

Articles  Mentioned  on  our  PRICE  LIST  may  be  Secured  as  PREMIUMS. 

Please  mention  when  names  are  intended  for  Clubs.    An  acknowledgment  will  be    sent    in    all    cases 


on  receipt  of  money— for  any  purpose  whatever— by  return  mail, 
the  same  terms,  as  we  have  a 


Volume  I,  for  1373  may  be  counted   on 


Large  Supply  of  BACK  NUMBERS  Provided  for  new  Beginners  ! 

to  go   over  the  same  ground  again,  and    Volume  One 

Htai-ting-    an    .A.pi»:ry- 


As  wc  cannot  take  the  space  in  future  numb< 
contains  the  entire  Fundamental   Principles    and 

Ground    TVoi^ls:  for 


Or  how  to  Realize  the  Most  Money  with  the  Smallest  Expenditure  of  Capital 
and  Labor  in  the  Care  of  Bees,  Rationally  Considered. 

PUBLISHED   MONTHLY,  AT    MEDINA,  OHIO, 

BY  ^.  I.  ROOT  &  CO. 
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In  the  Preparation  of  this  Journal  the  following  are  the  Principal  Periodicals  Consulted  : 

Aoa^^l©a:n.,  31  ©©  «F'G'l!;PIlliJl®  .  Clarke. 

II©©«II/®©p©i^g  Ms-ga-iln't®    King. 

If  S'ii^aS;!  H©©  W'&WWMMH®    Mrs.  Tapper. 

M®®  W©B»M®      A.  F-  Moon  &  Co. 

[Also  Sound  Volumes  of  the  former  since  1860,  and  Files  of  all  other  Bee  Journals  that  have  been 

Published  in  America.'] 
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SUXJDIEY  MATTERS. 

MR.  A.  I.  ROOT.  Dear  Sir:  The  two  Standard 
Hives  you  sent  mi'  at  different  times,  at  New- 
ville.  reached  me  safely,  but  were  rather  slow 
incoming.  The  first  one,  sent  complete  bv  freight, 
was  two  weeks  on  the  way.  and  owing  to  the  ware- 
house men  piling  other  articles  on  top  of  it  and  forget- 
ting about  it,  I  did  not  #et  it  for  more  than  a  week 
alter  it  arrived.  The  freight  was  31.80.  The  second 
hive,  sent  in  a  bundle  by  express,  arrived  at  the  end 
of    a  week.     Ex  press  charges  SI. 45. 

William  L.  An,  N'ewburg,  Pa.  July  6th,  1874. 

The  hive  sent  by  express  was  tied  up  in  a 
bundle  with  strong  paper,  thus  occupying  much 
I'-'ss  space  than  a  nailed  up  hive;  also,  a  bun- 
die,  done  up  in  paper  seems  to  be  regarded  by 
the  express  men  as  something  of  less  value 
than  a  boxed  article,  and  is  therefore  carried 
lor  a  less  amount.  We  are  all  well  aware  that 
'tis  but  poor  encouragement  for  our  customers 
to  have  to  pay  $:j.7o  express  charges  on  a  hive 
that  only  costs  $3.50,  as  lias  happened  in  some 
cases  where  the  distance  has  been  great. 


1  shall  have  more  Corners  after  this,  I  am  so  well 
pleased  with  them  because  I  can  handle  my  bees  now 
without  making  a  "smoke  house"  of  a  hive.  I  have 
been  using  closed  side  frames. 

John  F.  Dii'Man,   Fremont,  Ohio. 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  our  Medina 
Co.  bee-keepers  have  tilled  nearly  all  orders  for 
$1.00  Queens,  aud  consider  themselves  now 
able  to  send  as  many  as  will  probably  be  wan- 
ted, promptly.  For  some  reason  or  other,  our 
Southern  friends  seem  to  have  pretty  much 
all  failed  in  the  undertaking,  so  for  the  present 
the  Queen  business  devolves  on  the  residents 
of  our  more  Northern  clime. 

As  we  are  personally  unable  to  engage  in 
Queen-rearing  for  the  market  at  present,  orders 
had  better  be  sent  directly  to-  our  neighbors 
whose  names  appear  in  the  list;  Messrs.  Dean, 
Blakeslee  and  Phelps  are  rearing  the  most  at 
present.  When  we  have  learned  how  to  win- 
ter without  losing  \  of  our  bees  or  more,  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  take  up  Queen-rearing 
again. 

The  probability  is  that  dollar  Queens  can 
only  be  furnished  during  the  months  of  July, 
Aug.,  Sept.,  and  perhaps  Oct.;  will  those 
who  wish  them,  please  bear  it  in  mind,  and 
shape  their  orders  accordingly.  We  are  also 
happy  to  state  that  we  have  one  man  among 
our  number  equal  to  the  task  of  sending  Queens 
safely  to  Texas.     See  extract  below: 

Ma.  A.  i.  ROOT:--!  ree'd  on  last  Saturday,  11  inst, 
an  Italian  Queen  in  one  of  your  mailing  boxes.  Fine 
golden  color,  every  worker  alive  and  gay— from  G.  W. 
Dean,  River  Stvx.  Medina  Co.  O.     I  ree'd  two  from  — 

Of "both  dead.  I  am  now  satisfied  from  bad 

packing.  Ai.  S.  Ki.L.M,  Sherman,  Texas,  July  17th,  1874. 


lire,  thus  losing  altogether  the  "neat  and  convenient" 
machine. 

Again,  think  of  the  quantity  of  wood  or  punk  capa- 
ble of  going  into  a  bowl  of  the  dimensions  named. 

In  closing  we  most  earnestly  urge  dealers  in  "Apia- 
rian supplies"  to  refrain  from" taking  away  from  Mr. 
Quinby  the  sale  of  this,  his  most  ingenious  and  perhaps 
most  useful  invention.  That  he  could  have  it  patented 
we  have  no  doubt.     Respectfully, 

J.  H.  Nellis,  Canajoharie,  X.  Y.    June  14,  1874. 

To  satisfy  ourselves  that  this  was  not  too  se- 
vere we  ordered  one  of  the  Smokers  and  find  it 
even  worse  than  described  above.  Compared 
with  Quinby's,  the  workmanship  is  very  poor; 
rubber  cloth  is  used  for  the  bellows  instead  <>' 
leather  aud  if  the  macliine  is  turned  over,  uoth 
ing  prevents  the  coals  from  falling  directly  in- 
side. Filled  with  our  best  punk,  it  burned  less 
than  10  minutes,  and  at  the  third  trial  set  on 
tire  the  wooden  bovvi  aud  the  reedjApe  stem  at- 
tached to  it.     Cost  postage  and  all,  $1.00. 


Theiik  are  considerably  many  calls  for  eggs  from 
our  imported  Queen,  and  several  are  succeeding  even 
at  a  distance.  As  many  wish  eggs  of  a  certain  age  on- 
ly, to  try  the  experiment,  and  as  'tis  difficult  to  get 
her  majesty  to  lay  in  the  precise  comb  desired,  we 
we  will  on  the  11th  of  this  month,  remove  all  hr>r 
combs  giving  her  new  ones,  with  the  exception  of  one 
perhaps,  containing  only  hatching  brood.  We  can 
thus  nive  our  friends  eggs  of  tin-  aire  they  v,  i-h  with 
precision,  if  their  orders  are  sent  in  before  the  12th,  or 
eggs  in  the  midst  of  hatching  brood  (which  his  iulv- 
rent  animal  warmth)  it  they  de-ir-'.  Th ■■  price  will 
be  25c  in  paper  boxes,  or  35e  in  a  wooden  box  pack- 
ed as  described  oil  another  page. 


A  subscriber  sends  us  for  publication,  a 
pretty  sever"  criticism  on  H.  A.  King  &  Co's 
smoker.     We  extract  as  follows  : 

I  will  briefly  describe  this  Bee  Smoker.  A  small 
bellows  of  the  kind  ordinarily  used,  with  handles  ex- 
t'-n  Mug  beyond  the  hinge  of  the  bellows,  constitutes 
the  ••windy"  uart  of  the  machine.  Bv  pressing  the 
handles  together  the  bellows  is  opened  to  receive  air 
an  1  a  spring  between  the  handles  serves  to  shut  up  or 
drive  the  air  from  the  bellows. 

Well  now  the  "tobacco  pipe"  in  which  the  "rags, 
wood,  punk  or  tobacco"  is  burned,  is  a  wooden  (!)  bowl 
about  one  inch  in  diameter  and  about  one  and  three 
quarters  inches  deep,  to  which  a  stem  is  attached.  A 
hole  is  made  in  the  bellows  and  the  bowl  is  inserted; 
no  valve  prevents  the  smoke  and  smoking  mat 
from  falling  into  the  bellows,  which  with  the  « 
bowl,  wv  siuuld  wry  soon      ;>.■  ;l  . 


Clark  &  Holcomb, 


1000,  Gummed  and  Cut, $2.75 

500,      "      "      •«       i.m 

250.       .' 1.50 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Samples  sent  if  desired.     Address, 

Clark  &  HoLCtfMB,  Medina,  <  >. 
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GENUINE  ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

REARED   from  stock   imported  by  Mrs.  Tapper. 
Parity  and  safe  arrival  by  mail  guaranteed. 

j-.ach $2.50 

Six 12.00 

Ten  for 18.00 

8t9  Address    A.  N.  DRAPER,  Upper  Alton,  Ills. 


FOR  SAltXSa 

On  account  of  departure  for  California.. 

A  X  Apiarvofl25stocks.of.be.es  in  Langstroth  and 
jTa_  Simplicity  hives.  30  new. hives,  about  1000  empty 
combs  (new),  Extractor  etc.  Also,  an  improved  farm 
of  25:5  acres,  prairie  and  timber,  in  whole  or  part  to 
suit,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated  ;  a  bargain  sure. 

For  further  particulars  applv  to  or  address 

F.  H.  HARKTXS,    Home,  Brown  Co..  Minn. 

TESTED    ITALIAN    QUEENS— Sent  by  mail 
$3.00  each. 
Nucleus   Hives,  untested  Queen,   bees  and  all  sent 
by   express  for  $3.00.    Queens  bred  from  pure  moth- 
ers warranted  fertile,  with  uo  other  guarantee,  sent 
by  mail  $1.00. 

.  will  be  tilled  strictly  in  rotation. 
•.  ;  I       ■  j.  SHAW  &  SON.  Chatham  Center, 

:tf  or  1.  K.  DANIELS,  Lodi,  Medina  Co.,  O. 
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HOW  TO  CONDUCT  A1V  APIARY. 


No.  8. 


/pJjOULD  we  know  just   what  the   yield  of 


€ 


4^'  honey  would  be  during  this  month,  with 
each  of  our  readers,  we  might  advise  much 
more  to  the  point,  but  whatever  the  circum- 
stances may  be,  please  do  not  let  your  Apiary 
run  down,  and  get  grown  up  wih  weeds.  We 
have  had  much  to  say  on  this  matter  'tis  true, 
but  it  seems  so  natural  to  find  every  thing  al- 
lowed to  run  down  after  the  honey  yield  has 
ceased,  that  we  fear  very  much  more  will  need 
be  said  before  Apiaries  are  kept  like  a  "tidj' 
workshop"  especially  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

There  are  very  many  points  still  so  unset- 
tled, that  we  cannot  as  yet  decide  on  what  is 
best;  they  are  now  under  the  consideration  of 
our  best  thinkers  and  "doers"  too  for  that 
matter.  For  instance :  How  large  had  we 
best  make  our  hives  ?  We  certainly  are  not 
prepared  to  decide  at  present.  A  visit  to  some 
very  successful  neighboring  Apiarians  gives 
no  positive  grounds  for  a  decision  on  the  sub- 
ject. Two  of  their  owners,  are  quite  confident 
that  a  quart  of  Italian  bees  will  gather  about 
the  same  quantity  of  honey  whether  they  are  a 
nucleus  by  themselves,  or  whether  they  form 
a  part  of  a  two  story  hive,  or  whether  they 
belong  to  a  four  foot  New  Idea  hive;  and  in 
the  former  case  the  Apiarist  can  secure  nearly 
as  much  of  an  income  from  them,  from  the  sale 
of  Queens,  as  from  the  honey  they  gather. 

Our  friend  Dean,  of  River  Styx,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned  has  before  this  season  only 
used  a  single  story  hive,  containing  when  full, 
12  Gallup  frames.  He  always  uses  a  division 
board,  and  moves  it  up  so  as  to  have  the  bees 
fill  their  space  at  all  times,  in  fact  quite  a 
swarm  issued  while  we  were  there,  and  we 
were  informed  they  came  all  from  a  one  comb 
nucleus.  This  seemed  incredible,  but  after  he 
h  i  1  taken  away  their  Queen  to  induce  them  to 
go  back,  we  looked  inside  and  found  the  whole 
space  on  both  sides  of  the  comb,  full  of  bees. 
No  wonder  he  is  successful,  these  bees  rilled 
their  one  comb  with  honey  as  soon  as  the  full 
stocks  rilled  their  twelve  combs,  and  soon 
through  his  40  or  50  colonies.  The  certainty 
and  ease  with  which  he  built  up  colonies  and 
raised  Queens,  made  his  bees  build  all  worker 
comb  of  beautiful  evenness  and  regularity,  etc. 
etc.,  was  enough  to  make  any  one  think  the 
pursuit  the  most  fascinating  in  the  world. 
Although  he  has  three  of  the  four  foot  hives 
under  way,  he  did  not  seem  disposed  to  agree 
on  their  universal  adoption,  and  he  could  not 
think  of  abandoning  his  division   boards  any 


sooner  than  abandoning  hives,  to  use  his  own 
expression.  Mr.  Blakeslee  uses  the  Langstroth 
hive  and  he  thinks  his  bees  that  are  rearing 
Queens,  give  him  nearly  if  not  quite  as  much 
honey  as  if  they  were  in  a  large  hive.  Our 
own  bees  are  at  present  in  single  story  Sim- 
plicity L.  frame  hives,  and  the  lightness  and 
ease  with  which  we  handle  them  (when  there 
is  no  upper  story  on)  tempts  us  very  much  to 
be  satisfied  with  our  Langstroth  frames,  and 
never  to  think  of  any  other.  As  we  had  inten- 
ded to  increase  without  any  thought  of  surplus 
this  season,  we  have  been  very  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  rind  that  a  one  story  hive  crammed 
full  of  been  will  give  a  very  large  amount  of 
honey,  if  it  be  extracted  promptly  when  the 
hive  is  full.  It  is  true  that  our  Standard  hive 
can  be  allowed  to  go  8  days,  when  our  Sim- 
plicities would  need  emptying  in  4,  but  the 
latter  only  take  about  half  the  time  and  the  L. 
frames  standing  square  before  you  in  their 
shallow  hives,  are  much  the  easiest  to  manipu- 
late. Please  remember  that  we  are  only  con- 
sidering both  sides  of  the  matter  without  ma- 
king a  positive  decision  either  way,  but  we 
would  advise  those  who  like  ourselves  have  a 
thousand  or  two  of  nice  L.  combs,  to  be  in  no 
haste  about  transferring  them  into  something 
else.  When  bee-keepers  decide  whether  they 
wish  a  hive  to  contain  10,  20,  30  or  40  combs, 
we  can  tell  better  what  shape  we  wish  our 
combs  to  have.  Again:  What  about  winter- 
ing? We  really  cannot  gather  that  the  very 
long  hives  have  practically  shown  themselves 
much,  if  any  superior  to  the  ten  frame  hives, 
when  the  latter  contained  plenty  of  bees ;  the 
former  having  dwindled  down  in  some  locali- 
ties, just  about  the  same  as  the  others. 

Now  it  will  be  very  well  to  begin  this  month, 
to  consider  the  matter  of  wintering,  and  those 
who  decide  on  wintering  on  natural  stores 
should  cease  using  the  extractor  in  time  to  al- 
low them  to  rill  up  nicely.  As  no  report  has 
ever  been  given  showing  that  sugar-syrup  was 
inferior  to  natural  stores  we  shall  still  advise 
taking  away  the  good  honey  and  feeding  the 
cheaper  food..  We  cannot  gather  that  the  syr- 
up stores  have  any  influence  either  way  on  the 
recent  troubles  in  getting  them  through  the 
months  of  March  and  April. 

In  regard  to  cider  mills ;  as  soon  as  the  bees 
commence  visiting  them  or  the  groceries,  we 
would  advise  keeping  them  elsewhere  employ- 
ed on  dry  sugar,  and  our  experiments  last  fail, 
though  made  late,  and  not  conclusive,  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  remedy  may  be  effectual.  We 
would  keep  them  away  from  the  cider  mills  on 
account  of   the  great  number  that  are  there 
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drowned  and  killed,  if  for  no  oilier  reason.  I 
Those  who  are  anxious  to  increase  the  number 
of  their  colonies  in  the  fall,  or  to  rear  Queens, 
should  keep  them  busy  on  the  dry  sugar,  if 
possible  just  as  soon  as  the  yield  of  honey  fails, 
for  they  are  quite  apt  to  make  bad  work  when 
first  disappointed  in  getting  their  customary 
daily  stores,  unless  carefully  watched.  'Tis 
true  we  must  expect  to  feed  our  neighbors'  bees 
as  well,  but  is  not  this  preferable  to  having 
our  bees  annoy  other  neighbors? 

We  do  not  think  any  method  of  feeding  in 
the  Live  cau  answer  the  same  purpose,  for 
whatever  is  in  the  hive  is  theirs  already,  and 
'tis  "bee  like"  to  feel  that  "the  more  they  have, 
the  more  they  want." 

"N  >w  see  here  Mr.  N.,  you  have  written  as 
though  'twere  possible  to  make  a  one  story  L. 
hive  hold  a  whole  colony  the  season  through. 
What  is  to  done  with  the  surplus  bees  and 
brool  ?» 

"Why  make  new  colonies  when  the  hive  gets 
too  full,  of  course." 

"But  suppose  the  Apiarist  has  as  many  as 
he  wishes  already?" 

"Sell  'em." 

"So  you  would  have  the  production  of  new 
colonies  always  go  hand  in  hand  with  surplus 
hooey?" 

"Or  rather  we  would  simply  make  the  sug- 
gestion." 

"  'Twere  much  better  as  a  suggestion  than 
given  as  a  part  of 'How  to  Conduct  an  Apiary.'  " 

In  one  case  we  are  dependant  on  a  single 
Queen  for  the  peopling  of  perhaps  30  combs,  in 
the  other  only  10  ;  now  if  a  30  comb  hive  gives 
3O0  lbs.  surplus,  will  not  the  other  give  safely 
100?  in  the  former  case  the  whole  is  depen- 
dant on  the  caprice  of  a  single  Queen,  and 
Queens  are  capricious  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  eggs  they  lay,  at  least  we  find  them  so. 

Our  Queens  sometimes  lay  2000  eggs  per  clay 
for  a  short  time  ;  but  so  far  as  keeping  them  at 
work  at  this  rate  is  concerned,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  come  any  where  near  it. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say  that  we  consid- 
er the  Standard  hive  by  all  means  preferable, 
when  one  is  commencing  anew  and  can  choose 
that  as  well  as  any  other  ;  also,  for  a  hive  that 
can  be  used  to  allow  all  of  the  Queen's  proge- 
ny to  labor  without  increasing  the  number  of 
stocks,  we  should  give  it  the  preference  unhes- 
itatingly, over  a  two  story  hive. 

Friend  Muth  of  Cincinnati,  who  has  had 
much  experience,  advises  that  honey  be  run 
into  large  cans,  milk  cans  for  instance,  and 
allowed  to  stand  several  days  to  settle,  and  al- 
low of  what  scum  may  rise  to  the  surface  being 
skimmed  off  before  barreling  it.  This  will 
mike  some  additional  trouble,  but  may  be 
quite  an  important  item;  we  hav^  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  give  the  matter  a  careful  test,  but 
will  say  this  much,  that  our  honey  has  always 
had  a  bad  habit  of  expanding  when  it  candies, 
so  much  so  that  it  generally  oozes  out  around 
the  mouth  of  the  jars,  in  a  very  untidy  and  in- 
convenient way.  If,  as  friend  M.  thinks,  this 
can  be  remedied  by  allowing  it  to  stand,  and 
removing  the  scum  etc.,  we  should  certainly 
do  it.     Will  our  friends  please  report. 

Again,  we  last  season  recommended  using 
half  rosin  with  the  wax  for  waxing  barrels,  and 
we   thought  we  had  given  it  a  thorough  test, 


for  the  honey  had  no  rosin  taste  even  after  be- 
ing  several  months  in  the  barrel  ;  but  this 
spring  having  occasion  to  use  a  barrel  that 
had  some  honey  candied  on  its  sides,  we  found 
on  pouring  it  out  after  it  had  been  standing  in 
the  sun  until  melted,  that  it  had  a  considerable 
taste  of  resin.  In  view  of  this  we  think  bees- 
wax alone  had  better  be  used.  If  it  is  made 
very  hot  and  not  less  than  K,  gallon  used, 
'twill  take  but  little  to  make  airtight. 


Ol'H.  OWN  APIARY. 


TJ2JF AD  we  not  grown  sober  and  steady  of 
JjiZLj  late,  we  presume  we  should  now  be  sail- 
ing our  hat  on  account  of  the  sudden,  very 
welcome  intelligence  given  us  by  the  bees,  that 
the  basswood  trees  were  loaded  with  honey. 

We  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  doing  more 
this  season  than  to  build  up  our  shattered  col- 
onies, but  to-day,  July  6th,  we  have  taken  more 
than  half  a  barrel  of  nice  thick  honey,  and 
during  the  whole  time  we  were  extracting,  not 
a  robber  interfered  with  our  work.  It  really 
seems  like  old  times.  Not  even  smoke  was 
required  until  we  came  to  our  natural  swarms 
of  common  bees.  And  by  the  way,  that  re- 
minds us  that  we  haven't  told  about  this  same 
good  fortune  of  ours.  It  was  June  25th,  and 
we  were  all  intent  on  our  July  No.  you  see, 
when  a  neighbor  persisted  in  wanting  to  see 
Novice.  His  first  remark  was,  "Well  Mr.  N., 
if  you  were  sick  you  would  send  for  the  Doc- 
tor would  you  not?" 

Novice  replied  that  he  probably  should,  men- 
tally feeling  that  he  hadn't  time  to  be  sick  "no 
how"  just  then  ;  but  his  face  became  genial  in 
an  instant  when  the  Doctor — for  he  it  was — 
suggested  that  "no  one  was  sick,  but  that  a 
huge  swarm  of  bees  were  clustered  on  a  bush 
in  his  garden  and  he  thought  the  only  proper 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  send  for — " 

"Are  they  hanging  in  the  sun?"  interrupted 
Novice,  for  the  day  was  an  intensely  hot  one 
and  it  was  near  noon.  When  informed  they 
were,  he  waited  only  to  get  two  perforated  tin 
cases  out  of  the  wax  extractors  and  started 
for  the  "big  swarm  of  bees."  Alas  for  human 
hopes  ;  when  he  arrived  at  the  bush,  the  bees 
had  decamped  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
go  home  again,  mentally  avowing  that  he 
would  next  time  collect  his  scattered  wits  five 
minutes  quicker  when  told  a  swarm  of  bees 
were  to  be  had  for  the  hiving. 

Worst  of  all,  he  had  planned  just  which  emp- 
ty hive,  in  the  shade  of  an  especial  grape  vine, 
they  were  to  occupy,  and  he  couldn't  quite  give 
it  up ;  so  when  informed  after  dinner  that 
some  workmen  had  hived  a  swarm  in  a  box. 
and  wanted  to  sell  them  to  him,  he  made  such 
rapid  strides  for  them  that,  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  he  had  them  all  fixed  in  their  shady 
home,  and  rejoicing  over  their  treasures  of 
partly  filled  combs,  among  which  had  been  put 
one  of  unsealed  brood,  to  be  sure  they  did  not 
desert.  The  men  who  hived  them  were  also 
rejoicing  over  $2.50  which  they  received  just 
for  putting  them  in  an  old  box.  Before  dis- 
missirig  them,  we  may  add  that  they  have  al- 
ready yielded  in  ten  days  enough  honey  to  pay 
first  cost,  and  so  we  may  consider  it  a  pretty 
fair  investment.  We  at  first  considered  this  to 
be  the  truant  swarm  of  the  forenoon,  but  ou 
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learning  they  had  been  hived  about  nine 
o'clock,  contented  ourselves  in  thinking  that 
if  we  had  not  the,  we  had  got  a  swarm,  and 
about  sun  set  Novice  had  a  sudden  revival  of 
the  swarming  fever  caused  by  a  report  that  a 
"big  swarm  of  bees"  were  hanging  on  a  plum 
tree,  and  had  been  all  the  P.  M.,  during  a  heavy 
thunderstorm,  and  that  no  one  would  hive 
them,  there  were  so  many,  etc.  No  wonder  he 
got  his  metal  baskets  again  and  traveled  for 
the  point  mentioned.  Sure  enough,  there  they 
were,  looking  wet  and  rather  sorry ;  a  few 
twigs  of  the  plum  tree  foliage  were  tied  in  the 
bottom  of  one  of  the  baskets  and  he  essayed  to 
make  them  cluster  inside,  when  inverted,  but 
they  were  so  chilled  that  when  a  bunch  of 
them  as  large  as  a  large  apple  fell  into  the 
bushes  and  grass  underneath,  he  decided  to 
hold  the  other  basket  under  them.  As  they 
were  clustered  on  the  body  and  limbs  of  the 
tree,  it  was  rather  slow  work,  but  he  finally 
got  them  all  "bagged"  except  the  bunch  that 
fell  down.  They  were  taken  home  and  hastily 
emptied  before  the  hives,  the  swarm  being  so 
large  'twas  thought  best  to  divide  it.  A  card 
containing  eggs  only,  from  the  imported  Queen 
was  provided  for  the  Queenless  part,  and  they 
were  coaxed  into  the  hives  ;  but  both  divisions 
would  persist  in  running  out  again  "pell-mell" 
until  a  frame  containing  unsealed  larva,  was 
given  them,  besides  the  comb  containing  the 
eggs.  Shortly  after  daylight  next  morning 
Novice  once  more  repaired  to  the  plum  tree 
and  found  about  a  pint  of  bees  clustered  on  its 
trunk  and  the  Queen  among  them  "to  be  sure." 
She  was  given  to  the  largest  half,  and  they 
have  now  given  us  one  nice  new  comb,  and  a 
hive  full  of  honey,  and  the  Queenless  part,  af- 
ter having  the  comb  of  larvae  taken  away  from 
them  next  day — 'twas  only  loaned — have  built 
nine  Queen  cells,  and  given  us  half  a  hive  full 
of  honey ;  and  we  have  to-day  given  them  six 
combs  of  hatching  brood  into  which  we  shall 
insert  the  cells,  one  in  each,  that  none  may  be 
•torn  down.  By  the  way  the  eight  Queens  we 
reared  in  our  first  lot  are  now  all  laying.  Isn't 
that  pretty  well  to  get  a  laying  Queen  from  ev- 
ery cell  started  ? 

By  the  way,  another  swarm  of  bees  was  hived 
in  a  box  July  3rd,  and  we  were  consulted  as  to 
what  was  best  to  be  done  with  them.  As  for- 
merly, "a  swarm  in  July  were  not  worth  a  fly," 
we  only  offered  $  1.50  for  them,  but  the  women 
folks  where  they  alighted  considered  them  a 
lucky  omen,  and  thought  the  amount  but  very 
poor  compensation  for  "selling  ones  luck." 
We  explained  to  them  that  they  were  almost 
useless  property  to  any  one  who  had  no  empty 
combs  to  give  them,  as  we  had,  but  Anally  paid 
$1.75  and  carried  them  half  a  mile  in  a  large 
box  without  any  bottom.  These  have  in  three 
days,  given  us  half  a  hive  full  of  honey,  which 
is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  keeping  a  sup- 
ply of  empty  combs  and  an  extractor  on  hand  ; 
for  how  much  could  these  bees  have  done  had 
they  been  compelled  to  build  the  combs? 

Once  more  we  have  an  Apiary  with  a  popu- 
lation sufficient  to  make  the  air  resound  with 
gladness,  and  equal  to  the  task  of  getting  up  a 
respectable  roar  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when 
the  yield  of  honey  has  been  encouraging.  Al- 
though we  try  not  to  borrow  trouble  for  the 
future,  dim   visions  of  "cider  mills"  and  bees 


all  dead  and  dying  will  intrude  themselves  at 
times. 

On  yesterday  morning  we  followed  the  line 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  faking  to  the 
basswoods,  and  we  found  the  trees  bending 
beneath  their  load  of  blossoms.  These  when 
held  so  the  sun  shone  down  into  them  showed 
a  tiny  glistening  drop  of  pure  honey  in  the  lit- 
tle cup  formed  by  the  petals  of  the  flowers ; 
this  drop  is  sufficient  to  be  tasted  readily  and 
is  so  convenient  of  access  that  'tis  no  wonder 
at  all  that  bees  get  crazy  for  it,  and  that  they 
gather  astonishing  quantities,  for  a  load  could 
be  obtained  from  a  very  few  blossoms  and  in  a, 
comparatively  short  time.  After  seeing  how 
the  honey  is  secreted,  the  great  yields  from  the 
Linden  forests  of  the  West  seem  easier  to  un- 
derstand, but  the  yield  is  very  uncertain  here, 
or  at  least  has  been  for  the  past  few  years. 


"Yes,  just  45  colonies,  and  over  850  lbs.  of  hon- 
ey,"  Novice  was  saying. 

"But,"  says  his  interlocutor,  "You  have  not 
made  them  all  from  the  16  very  weak  colonies 
which  you  said  comprised  your  whole  Apiary 
June  8th,?  It  is  now  July  22nd,  and  from  l(i 
to  45  in  a  little  more  than  six  weeks  sounds 
like  a  pretty  large  result  even  had  the  16  been 
strong.     Have  you  purchased  none  at  all  ?" 

"Well,  let  us  see:  P.  G.  did  purchase  a  colo- 
ny of  Blacks  about  June  1st,  to  test  one  of  her 
projects.  As  she  couldn't  wait  a  miuute  to 
have  it  Italianized,  she  commenced  operations 
at  once  by  killing  the  Black  Queen  without 
considering  the  length  of  time  'twould  take  to 
replace  her ;  so  the  bees  and  brood  were  even- 
tually incorporated  with  the  common  slock. 
Then  wre  purchased  a  natural  swarm  (Blacks) 
June  25th,  for  $2.50,  a  second  one  July  3rd,  for 
$1.75,  and  a  third — second  swarm  with  unfer- 
tile Queen— July  7th,  for  $1.25.  This  is  all 
except  a  fourth  natural  swarm  found  without 
an  owner  as  we  have  mentioned,  June  25th." 

"But  what  became  of  your  resolution  to 
make  your  Apiary  self  sustaining  and  not  to 
purchase?" 

"Well,  in  the  first  place  P.  G*s  orphaned  col- 
ony were  losing  so  much  time  for  want  of  a 
Queen  of  which  we  had  a  superfluity,  and  the 
natural  swarm  waiting  to  be  cared  for  in  a 
cold  unfeeling  world — " 

"Hold  on  Mr.  N. ;  isn't  that  pretty  cool  phi- 
lanthropy? How  many  lbs.  of  honey  did  this 
'unprotected  swarm,'  put  in  the  empty  combs 
you  gave  it?"  Full  75  lbs.  worth  20c.  per  lb. 
did  they  not?"     Novice  assented. 

"And  you  divided  the  swarm  at  that,  and 
set  the  other  half  rearing  Queen  cells  if  we  are 
not  mistaken?  Yes,  well  P.  G.  says  you  made 
them  construct  two  lots  in  succession,  amount- 
ing to  15  or  20  in  all.  Now  these  cells  from 
imported  stock  were  worth  just  then  something 
like  $10.00  and  as  they  gave  you  honey  too  all 
the  time,  it  seems  that  your  'cold  unfeeling 
world'  let  about  $30.00  slide  through  their  fin- 
gers which  you  in  your  philanthropy  didn't. 
But  go  on." 

Strange  to  say.  Novice  for  once  in  the  world 
declines  being  voluble  even  on  bees,  and  so  we 
shall  have  to  end  our  chapter  until  next  month. 

P.  S. — Our  first  eight  Queen  cells,  gave  us  8 
Queens  and  they  are  all  laying.  Our  second, 
third,  and  fourth  lots  might  have  done  as 
well,  had  we  followed  our  own,  teachings. 
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OUR  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT, 

Or  First  Principles  in  Bee-Keeping-. 

[Designed  especially  for  the  veriest  novices,  and 
those  \vhi>  know  nothing  of  bees  whatever.  Conduct- 
ed by  a  fellow  Novice  of  several  years  experience 
replete  with  blunders,  as  well  as  with  occasional 
successes.] 


"t  XT*  HAT  kind  of  a  colony  of  bees  to  pur- 
jj  chase  ?  We  would  advise  that  you  take 
whatever  comes  handiest,  if  there  are  only  lots 
of  bees  in  the  hive.  You  will  have  to  transfer 
it  any  way,  and  so  it  will  not  make  any  great 
difference  what  contains  them.  Bees  in  a  box 
hive  are  valued  at  from  2[.2  to  $10.00  according 
to  season,  locality  ami  strength  of  colony.  If 
yon  could  beg,  boiTOW  or  steal  a  few  empty 
combs,  the  simplest  way  in  the  world  would 
be  to  buy  a  natural  swarm,  if  one  could  be  ob- 
tained within  a  day  or  two  after  having  come 
out.  Of  course  the  word  "steal"  is  not  really 
intended,  for  we  expect  all  bee-keepers  if  they 
wish  really  to  enjoy  their  possessions  to  render 
a  full  fair  equivalent  for  every  thing,  that  they 
may  feel  'tis  all  honestly  earned  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow. 

Whatever  the  hive  may  be,  locate  it  on  the 
north  side  of  the  trellis  as  described  last  month, 
make  it  level  unless  'tis  intended  to  slant  a  lit- 
tle from  the  entrance  to  shed  rain,  and  have 
the  entrance  on  the  east  side.  Bank  it  around 
with  saw-dust  far  enough  so  that  you  can  go 
down  on  your  knees  safely  at  any  side  of  it. 
It's  good  for  one  to  go  down  on  their  knees 
sometimes,  and  if  you  would  be  an  Apiarist  the 
sooner  you  bow  as  a  submissive  pupil  to  kind 
old  dame  nature,  the  better. 

Now  we  are  not  going  to  trouble  ourselves 
to  tell  you  which  are  the  workers,  and  which 
are  the  drones  etc.,  for  'tis  your  business  to 
learn  that  yourself.  The  colony  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred into  a  Standard  hive  bye  and  bye,  but 
before  you  undertake  such  an  operation  you 
are  to  get  thorougldy  acquainted  with  your  lit- 
tle friends.  You  should  be  so  familiar  with 
them  in  fact  that  you  can  lie  down  in  front  of 
the  entrance  and  examine  the  movements  of 
their  antennae  with  a  magnifier  as  they  greet 
new'  coiners  who  return  with  a  load  of  pollen 
or  honey.  You  should  also  be  able  to  distin- 
guish at  a  glance  a  bee  filled  with  honey  from 
one  that  is  not,  that  you  may  be  able  to  detect 
robbing  at  its  commencement.  Nothing  but 
close  careful  observation  will  enable  you  to  do 
this.  They  will  very  soon  get  so  accustomed 
to  your  presence  that  they  will  not  be  disturb- 
ed at  all,  and  will  alight  on  your  face  when 
heavily  laden  as  confidingly  as  if  it  were  their 
own  threshold.  You  should  be  able  to  distin- 
guish at  once  by  their  hum  or  note  whether 
they  are  in  a  quarrelsome  mood  or  only  busy 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties.  We 
remember  well  our  troubles  during  our  first 
season  with  bees  ;  they  had  been  robbing  some, 
and  in  the  afternoon  we  found  a  quantity  of 
bees  hovering  about  the  entrance,  crowding  in 
and  out,  and  making  a  sad  hubbub,  as  we 
thought;  we  so  closed  the  entrance,  ami  then 
felt  sure  'twas  robbing  for  they  piled  over  it 
and  made  frantic  efforts  to  get  in.  Soon  anoth- 
er colony  was  "attacked"  and  we  closed  them 
up  and,  oh  dear,  such  a  worry  as  we  had.  As 
they   didn't    go   home  at  dusk  we  let  them  in 


aid  it  finally  dawned  on  our  understanding 
that  'twas  only  the  young  bees  at  play,  as  they 
almost  always  do  from  12  till  3  or  4  o'clock  P. 
M.  We  had  not  then  learned  the  peculiar  "rob- 
bing note"  nor  did  we  know  that  swarming 
was  always  indicated  by  a  sound  that  a  bee 
never  emits  at  any  other  occurrence  in  life,  and 
worst  of  all  we  could  not  distinguish  a  loaded 
bee  from  one  that  was  not.  If  you  learn  all 
these  things  before  transferring  'twill  be  all 
the  better.  A  folding,  or  camp  chair  as  they 
are  sometimes  calied  is  very  convenient  and 
then  'tis  pleasant  to  take  a  book  or  paper 
and  sit  by  your  hive  and  grape  vine.  The 
hum  of  their  industry,  to  us,  is  the  finest  ac- 
companiment for  enjoyable  reading. 

Now  both  this  hive,  and  the  vine  are  expect- 
ed to  increase  and  multiply  in  time,  and  this 
vine  is  to  have  its  one  shoot  tied  to  the  central 
wire  D,  as  fast  as  it  grows,  pinching  off  all 
side  shoots  after  they  have  made  one  leaf. 
When  it  gets  to  the  top  of  the  trellis,  pinch 
it  off  also,  and  it  will  soon  throw  out  side 
shoots.  Pinch  all  on'  again  except  one  on  each 
side  near  the  bottom  bar  B.  Train  these  by 
tying,  strait  out  horizontally  until  they  reach 
the  posts,  then  train  them  up  the  posts  and 
pinch  them  off  like  the  middle  one.  Now  get 
two  more  shoots  to  train  up  the  wires  C,  and 
E,  and  we  are  done.  The  future  treatment  ot 
the  vines  consists  only  in  cutting  the  upright 
shoots  all  back  to  the  horizontal  arms  tied  to 
the  lower  bar  B,  every  winter,  and  training 
two  new  shoots  up  each  wire  and  post  every 
summer,  and  pinching  them  off  whenever  they 
get  to  the  top. 

Next  month  we'll  tell  how  to  "swarm  grape 
vines"  artificially  as  well  as  more  about  the 
bees. 

m    i>i^- — 

A  SCENE  IN  THE  APIAKT. 


pHIME,  July  10th,  about  dusk.    Blue  Eyes 

slL  in  charge  of  Mrs.  N.  is  perched  up  on  one 
side  of  the  extractor  bench  with  one  fat  arm  ' 
stretched  over  to  the  crank,  and  while  she  is 
enjoying  herself  hugely  in  making  it  spin,  Mrs. 
N.  is  telling  Novice  that  she  will  take  one  of 
the  best  $10.00  extractors  and  must  hit  re  it  im- 
mediately as  she  wishes  it  to  keep  the  baby  qui- 
et. Novice  however  is  dolefully  contemplating 
his  ankles  just  now,  and  seems  evidently  troub- 
led about  some  matter  more  weighty  than  the 
simple  fact  that  they  are  only  "useful"  and  not 
"ornamental."  The  real  trouble  is  this :  the 
hives  have  just  been  discovered  to  be  a  little 
too  full  for  the  best  economy,  and  P.  G.  in  her 
ambition  to  have  as  many  hives  as  possible 
emptied  before  dark,  persuaded  him  he  could 
do  "just  one  more."  This  last  one  had  made 
such  progress  in  gathering  honey,  and  the 
Queen  had  filled  such  nice  combs  with  brood 
(they  had  been  unable  to  repel  robbers  a  very 
few  weeks  ago)  that  he  took  so  much  time  to 
contemplate  the  snowy  wreathed  combs,  con- 
taining the  bass  wood  honey — he  called  it  "dew 
of  heaven"  a  few  days  before  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  take  out  some  before  it  was  suffic- 
iently ripened,  but  P.  G.  suggested  that  our 
honey  customers  might  have  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  reed  7ioney,  after  they  had  paid  their 
money,  in  place  of  the  aforesaid  "dew"  and  so 
extracting  was  adjourned  until  the  evening  in 
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question — well,  as  we   said    before,   he   forgot    first  was  hatched;  I  took  (hem  all  away  and  gave  them 

'twas  nearly  dark  and  almost  neglected  to  res-  I  ac £* mjl°*'}n™d A?,A"  f.,a^8;  PW  reared  about  20 
i  *     t>i*      t^        i  *■    i   i-    i  i      i  •   i  cells,  about  one  third  ot  which  hatched  in  s  days,  the 

pond  to  Bine  Eyes  crows  ot  delight  which  are  majority  on  the  9th,  and  2  or  three  on  the  10th.  Thev 
invariably  addressed  to  her  Papa  when  he  is'nt  were  all  small,  but  little  larger  than  a  worker.  1  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  5  out  ot  the  lot  fertilized,  one  on  the 
16th  day  alter  they  were  hatched,  two  the  17th,  and 
two  the  19th.  Xhey  were  as  prolific  as  any  Queens  l 
had  as  far  as  I  could  sec,  but  one  died  of  old  age  in  3 
months,  2  lived  nearly  5  months,  and  the  other  2  died 
during  the  w  inter.  Queens  usually  are  laying  from  7 
to  9  days  after  ihev  are  hatched,  with  us,  and  ii  :i 
Queen  is  not  laying  within  12  days  we  always  kill  her. 
deeming  her  worthless.  We  Have  repeated  the  ex- 
periment alluded  lo  above  once  or  twice  since  with 
the  same  results,  Bees  getting  but  little  honey  as  vet. 
It  rains  nearly  all  the  w hile— ground  soaked— Bass-- 
wood will  not  be  open  in  a  week  yet. 

G.  M.  DooLirn.K,  Borodino,  N.  Y.  July  9th.  187*, 


too  busy — now  before  going  further  'twill  real- 
ly be  necessary  to  state  that  Novice  wears 
linen  trousers  when  extracting,  for  Mrs.  N. 
says  if  he  must  go  down  on  his  knees  so  much, 
something  must  be  worn  that  will  wash  ;  and 
as  the  young  bees  have  quite  a  trick  of  crawl- 
ing in  inconvenient  directions,  he  always  tucks 
i  hese  linen  pants  into  his  stockings  when  at 
work. 

After  the  last  comb  was  taken  out  he  con- 
cluded the  Quinby  smoker  (none  had  been  used 
before)  had  better  be  lighted  before  replacing 
them,  and  by  the  time  this  was  done  it  was 
just  about  dark  enough  for  the  bees  to  get  into 
that  kind  of  a  careless  way  of  stinging  promis- 
cuously, when  disturbed,  any  thing  that  they 
•can  see  regardless  of  smoke  or  almost  any 
tiling  else.  Now  these  white  stockings — for  a 
wonder  they  were  tolerably  white — seemed  to 
the  bees  just  the  thing  to  "go  for,"  and  they 
did  so  and  discovered  a  "break  in  the  armor'' 


DEAR  NOVICE  :— !n  answer  to  your  problem  No. 
23  on  the  coyer  of  GLEANINGS,  lor  July,  1  see  "no 
difference  between  queens  raised  frcm  the  eggs,  or 
queens  raised  Horn  grubs  already  three  days  old.  Be- 
sides 1  have  very  olten  remarked  that  out  of  a  lot  of 
queen  cells,  those  that  hatched  last  were  generally 
poorest.  Every  time  1  have  had  queens  hatched  lattr 
than  sixteen  days,  they  were  ot  little  value,  while 
those  hatched  in  ten  days  proved  to  be  the  best.  it. 
seems  that  as  soon  as  the  colony  finds  it  is  queenless, 
it  gives  a  superabundance  ot  care  to  the  grubs  i  hos«  n 
to  be  raised  as  queens.  After  a  few  days  the  care  giH  - 
en   the   second  chosen  grubs   is   lessened,    and  "the 


Mes. 


Meanwhile  P.  G.  has  put  the  cappings  in  the 
wax  extractor,  tied  the  cloth  cover  over  the 
honey  extractor,  wiped  up  the  floor  if  any 
honey  had  been  dropped — by  the  way  Novice 
says  that  she  too  got  enthusiastic  and  kept  on 
extracting  long  after  the  barrel  was  full,  until 
in  fact  a  half  gallon  or  more  had  run  over  on 
the  floor;  but  this  was  probably  a  little  exag- 
gerated on  account  of  Ids  "ankles" — and  the 
Apiary  is  now  quiet.  The  bees  are  uniting  in 
a  contented  hum  whose  volume  once  more  in 


prefer  the  grubs.  1  think  bees  know  their  business 
better  than  we  do.  Besides  it  is  to-day  a  well  ascer- 
tained tact,  that  the  jelly  given  the  grubs,  for  the  Mr- 1 
three  days  alter  hatching,  is  the  same  as  that  given 
the  j  oung  queen;  and  that  the  grubs  can  eat  ot  it  as 
much  as  ihey  want  since  they  lay  in  a  thick  layer  of 
that  jelly.  Chas.  Dadakt,  Hamilton,  ills-. 

We  are  much  inclined  to  think  eggs  prefera- 
ble, and  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  young  larva- 
should  literally  swim  in  the  royal  jelly  just 
as  soon  as  hatched.  That  this  is  not  usually 
the  case  with  the  small  worker  larvae, observa- 
tion will  readily  show.     If  we  wish  to  grow  a 


dicates    life  in  the  recently   desolated  Apiary;  !  strong  specimen  of  any  plant  or  animal,  plenty 
Blue  Eyes   is  sleeping   the  peaceful  sleep  df  \  of  food  is  the  great  desideratum.    Even  crant- 


childhood,  and  we,  before  dropping  our  pen 
devoutly  hope  that  all  our  readers  have  as 
abundant  cause  for  thankfulness  during  the 
higbt  of  the  basswood  season  as  have  we. 

ANSWER  TO  PROBLEM  ETC. 


M;AS  Problem  No.  1.3  been  solved  yet  ? 
are  bringing  in  pollen   very  fast  now 
1  the  supply  seems  to  be  far  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand ;     and  I  could   take    from  each  of  my  hives  one 
frame  completely  tilled  with  it.     But  can  it  be  kept  in 
good  state  until  next  spring,  and  how  i 

s.  w.  Stevens,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
Pollen  taken  out  late  in  the  fall  will  keep 
safely  and  will  be  used  at  once  by  bees  in  the 
sp ring  in  this  locality,  but  we  should  fear  it 
would  get  sour  or  mould  if  removed  in  warm 
weather.  Your  hives  may  seem  to  have  an  ex- 
cess to-day  yet  if  examined  a  week  later,  when 
brood  is  being  reared  largely,  we  sometimes 
find  it  nearly  all  gone.  We  have  recently  seen 
a  frame  emptied  of  pollen  in  so  short  a  time 
thai  it  seemed  strange  where  it  could  have 
gone. 

ANSWER  TO  PROBLEM  NO.  23. 

Queens  raised  from  eggs  are  longer  lived  but  no 
more  prolific,  for  the  time  they  live,  than  an  8  or  10 
da\  Queen.  A  10  day  Queen  will  rarely  live  one  year. 
while  an  s  day  Queen  is  good  for  only  about  4  months! 
Bj  the  way,  .Mr.  Editor  why  is  it  that  Queens  sent  out 
by  breeders  are  so  invariably  short  lived?  L  have 
had  Queens  from  nearly  every  breeder  in  the  Unite  I 
States,  and  with  but  one  exception  none  of  thei 
lived  to  see  16  months.     But  to  return,  in  1870  1  raised 


tiling  is  sometimes  necessary  to  get  the  desired 
result,  asdn  fattening  fowls  for  instance,  and 
if  we  wish  Queens  to  Ave  four  years  and  to  lay 
eggs  up  to  the  figure  fixed  by  Young  America, 
of  modern  times,  she  should  have  all  the  jelly 
she  can  possibly  use  and  a  spoonful  (or  less) 
J  should  be  found  in  the  cell  after  she  is  hatched. 
Our  bees  :  How  is  it  brother  bee-keepers,  after  your  Queens 
In  fact  I  are  hatched  out  do  you  find  any  food  remain- 
ing in  the  cell?  Look  carefully  and  report. 
Again  our  recent  troubles  have  really  been 
that  our  worker  bees  have  been  too  short  lived. 
Now  is  it  not  possible  that  where  so  many 
bees  are  kept  in  one  locality  they  fail  to  find  a 
sufficiency  of  some  one  of  the  essentials  needed 
to  give  them  perfection  of  vigor  and  constitu- 
tion. Novice  here  suggests  that  the  whole 
trouble  may  be  the  want  of  salt ;  some  writers 
on  poultry  now  claim  that  salting  the  hens 
regularly  will  surely  prevent  the  Chicken 
Cholera. 


FRIEND  NOVICE:  Double  a  woolen  cloth  and  put 
under  your  water  bottle;  and  to  one  qt.  add  X  table- 
spoonful  of  common  salt  then  your  bees  will  have 
salt  water.  My  bees  took  about  a  gallon  a  day,  when 
breeding  fast  last  summer.  The  cloth  will  soak  with 
water  and  gives  bees  a  nice  chance  to  suck  it  out. 
Put  sheared  side  of  cloth  up.  When  getting  salt  wat- 
er they  got  fresh  water  at  the  same  time  so  perhaps 
you  had  better  "rig"'  two  bottles,  for  each. 

J.  D.  Kruschke,  Berlin,  Wis. 

We  have  got  a  salt  water  jar  "rigged"  but 
they  don't  take  to  it  as  yet.     We  have  at  times 


a  set  of  cells  from  a  strong  colony  and  just  before  the    noticed  be<      when   they   seemed  eager  for  salt. 


so 
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A.  B.  J.  and  B.  K.  M.  ,  were  on  our  table  promptly, 
and  the  World  a  few  days  afterward.  All  good.  N.  B. 
J.,  at  present  writing  has  not  put  in  an  appearance. 

Warranted  Queens  for  1.50,  we  think  full  as  cheap 
as  the  dollar  Queens  without  warrant,  and  our  old 
friend  Alley  has  agreed  to  the  former  rate  for  the  sea- 
son.   See  Advertisement. 

"Blasted  Hopes''  and  doleful  visages,  have  for  the 
past  fe  w  weeks  been  giving  way  to  "Reports  Encour- 
aging" and  bright  anticipations  of  long  "Rolls  of  Hon- 
or;" but  we're  too  small  to  chronicle  all  of  the  latter. 

A  beautiful  expekiment— Give  a  natural  swarm 
a  hive  full  of  empty  combs,  and  extract  the  honey  as 
often  as  the  combs  are  filled.  Th  e  nice  part  of  it  is, 
that  they  frequently  give  you  $10.00  worth  of  honey  in 
a  week  after  hiving. 

We  with  pleasure  notice  that  C.  O.  Perrine  has 
commenced  settling  up  his  old  debts  in  a  manner  quite 
satisfactory.  As  he  has  perhaps  bought  more  honey 
than  any  other  dealer  in  America,  we  shall  be  quite 
happy  to  hear  he  has  regained  confidence  by  an  hon- 
orable settlement  of  all  old  accounts. 

Cannot  some  of  our  subscribers  advertise  bees  for 

sale?    We  have  many  inquiries,  but  cannot  direct 

them  where  to  send.    Adam  Grimm's  notice  would  do 

very  well  for  those  in  that  vicinity,  but  'tis  expensive 

and  risky  sending  so  far.    Who  will  furnish   Italian 

colonies  at  a  moderate   price  in  the  Southern  and 

Middle  states  ? 

m  !>■  m 

Our  Agricultural  exchanges  although  full  of  valuable 
matter,  contain  little  on  bees  beside  extracts  from  the 

Bee  Journals.  The  Rural  New  Yorker  contains  an 
excellent  plea,  from  a  dealer  in  Groceries  and 
Provisions,  for  pure  honey,  and  prices  within  the 
reach  of  tne  masses.  Had  they  given  his  address  in 
full  we  might  have  shown  him  that  laborers  were  al- 
ready in  the  field. 


Kind  Uncle  Samuel  now  carries  merchandise  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  seeds  and  plants,  for  eight  cents  per 
lb.,  and  4  lbs.  may  be  sent  in  one  package,  instead  of 
12  oz.  as  formerly.  In  fact  we  could  send  a  Simplicity 
hive  by  mail  now,  if  any  one  should  desire ;  the  post- 
age would  be  just  about  as  much  as  the  hive,  viz,  90c 
each,  and  they  would  have  to  be  sent  in  about  six 
pieces.  But  half  the  amount  mentioned  on  our  price 
list  for  postage  on  the  articles  we  advertised,  need  be 
sent  for  postage  hereafter,  with  the  exception  of  seeds, 
which  remain  as  heretofore. 

Our  enterprising  friend  Muth,  of  Cincinnati,  sends 
us  a  sample  of  his  50c  honey  knives  which  we  really 
think  will  prove  "as  good  as  any"  for  uncapping  at 
least.  It  certainly  cannot  boast  of  much  pretentions 
to  beauty  in  its  "get  up,"  but  it  has  a  fine  steel  blade 


very  thin,  and  sharp,  ready  for  use,  and  it  is  fixed  very 
firmly  in  its  plain  wooden  handle.  For  the  business 
of  uncapping  only,  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  im- 
proved ;  but  for  other, work,  such  as  transferring  etc., 
the  long  slender  blade  and  peculiar  handle  of  those 
we  furnish,  will  be,  we  think  in  some  respects,  prefer- 
able. We  wish  Mr.  M.  a  large  trade  in  them,  as  we  do 
every  one,  vt'ho  aims  to  cheapen  Apiarian  supplies. 

*  i»i  * 

The  Quinby  Smoker,  has  become  almost  indispens- 
able to  us.  'Tis  true  it  bothered  by  going  out  at  first 
but  since  we  gathered  a  supply  of  "punk"  we  have 
gone  our  way  rejoicing.  This  can  be  gathered  in  any 
forest  containing  maple  stumps  or  logs;  'tis  a  species 
of  fungus  that  grows  out  of  them  somewhat  like  mush- 
rooms. Carry  along  a  heavy  hammer,  for  they  arc 
hard  to  break  off;  when  they  are  first  gathered  they 
are  to  be  choppad  in  pieces  small  enough  to  go  into 
the  smoker  readily,  and  dried  thoroughly,  in  an  oven 
or  otherwise.  This  substance  burns  longer  than  any 
thing  else  with  which  we  are  acquainted  and  never 
goes  out  where  it  can  have  even  a  very  small  supply 
of  air.  Who  will  put  some  in  the  market,  nicely 
prepared  ? 


After  a  Queen  hatches,  she  usually  leaves  the  cap 
hinged  to  the  cell  like  a  door,  and  it  often  springs  shut 
after  she  has  passed  out.  Now  the  bees  sometimes 
wax  this  cover  down  again,  and  the  Apiarist  looks  at 
his  cell  in  disappointment,  for  several  days  perhaps, 
waiting  for  his  Queen  to  hatch,  while  she  is  crawling 
about  the  hive  as  unconcerned  as  can  be.  We  .men- 
tion this  because  several  blunders  have  been  caused 
thereby,  one  of  which  we  were  a  party  to,  in  tact  we 
assisted  in  persecuting  a  princess,  as  an  interloper, 
all  because  her  cell  seemed  to  be  unhatched.  Alter 
she  had  flown  away  from  such  rude  treatment  and 
was  hopelessly  lost,  'twas  found  that  the  iunocent 
looking  cell  was  only  a  hollow  fraud  with  the  afore- 
said door  shut. 

^i«i<^         

Any  colonies  not  having  a  "hive  full"  of  bees  should 
be  fed  at  once,  if  honey  has  ceased  coming  in,  to  keep 
brood  rearing  under  full  headway  that  we  may  have 
plenty  of  bees  for  wintering.  Never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  whenever  brood-rearing  is  stopped,  if  it  be 
for  ten  days  only,  it  will  produce  its  effect,  it  may  be 
months  hence,  perhaps  while  we  are  getting  them 
through  a  snow-storm  in  April,  but  the  gap  will  come 
where  bees  too  old,  and  brood  too  young,  blocks  pro- 
gress for  the  time  being.  Give  them  all  they  can  use 
without  filling  the  combs  so  as  to  crowd  the  Queen ; 
this  can  only  be  determined  by  examination,  say,  once 
in  three  days.  Use  sugar  syrup,  and  should  you  thus 
give  them  their  winter  supply  it  will  be  in  the  best 
shape  possible,  and  just  as  they  naturally  have  it. 


Sending  Queens  by  mail,  Mrs.  Tupper  thinks  to 
be  wrong,  as  there  have  been  rulings  by  the  assistant 
P.  M.  G.  to  that  effect.  If  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
interested  in  the  matter,  will  read  Vick's  Floral 
Guide  No.  3,  they  can  see  that  this  is  not  the  only 
case  in  which  theacsurdity  of  some  of  these  "rulings" 
has  caused  them  to  be  ignored  by  every  one,  unless  it 
be  occasionally  some  P.  M.  who  imagines  it  a  duty  to 
show  his  authority  by  hindering  the  progress  of  a 
harmless  and  innocent  branch  of  agricultural  indus- 
try. We  can  send  queens  safely  to  Texas  now,  for 
one  cent  providing  no  writing  is  put  in  the  package; 
if  sent  by  express  the  charge  would  be  a  dollar  or  two. 
Are  we  to  understand  a  dozen  bees  put  up  in  a  stout 
metal  cage  are  to  bo  an  exception  to  all  other  kinds 
of  produce  and  merchandise  ?  Perhaps  the  new  law 
that  took  efl'ect  July  1st, mentioned  elswhere  may  in- 
clude queens.    We  hope  so. 
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<  O  M  It   HI  IIIHX.  ;  HOW  TO  GET  ALL 
U  OK  K  D  K  COitlBS  ETC.,  ETC. 


J^OVIt'K  :— Can  you  toll  me  why  my  bees  build  but 
M  very  little  comb,  and  why  that  little  is  %  drone 
—  ^  comb.  I  have  put  them  into  double  Simplicity 
hives  and  given  them  what  empty  combs  1  had  and 
they  have  increased  in  numbers  beyond  my  expecta- 
tions, but  when  I  put  in  empty  frames  they  leave  them 
several  days  before  commencing  work  on  them,  and 
then  start  very  reluctantly  and  nearly  every  time  be- 
gin with  drone  comb.  As  I  am  anxious  to  get  worker 
comb,  1  have  tried  cutting  out  the  drone  comb  but  to 
no  purpose,  they  immediately  commence  drone  comb 
again. 

We  have  never  failed  in  getting  bees  to  build 
comb  rapidly,  when  we  could  secure  warmth, 
plenty  of  food,  and  plenty  of  bees.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  suJHcient,  that  they  have  an  abun- 
dance of  stores  in  the  hive,  but  they  must  be 
adding  to  their  stores  daily ;  in  fact  we  have 
thought  they  only  built  comb  when  there  seem- 
ed a  probability  that  it  would  be  needed  to 
hold  their  provisions. 

One  other  fact  must  be  remembered,  and  that 
is,  bees  almost  cease  comb  building  when  they 
get  the  swarming  fever  ;  in  the  case  mentioned 
above,  we  infer  that  our  friend  neglected  to  use 
his  extractor,  until  the  bees  had  decided  to 
swarm  and  then  they  would  not  give  it  up. 
When  honey  is  coming  in  briskly,  we  would 
empty  every  comb,  and  commence  soon  enough 
too,  to  discourage  all  attempts  at  swarming. 

About  the  worker  comb :  We  too  have  had 
nearly  all  the  combs  built  this  season  mostly 
drone  comb,  and  after  hearing  that  friend  Dean 
of  River  Styx,  knew  how  to  induce  his  bees  to 
build  such  comb  as  he  desired,  we  paid  him  a 
visit  with  this  particular  idea  uppermost. 
•Sure  enough  his  bees  were  building  the  whitest 
straitest,  and  most  beautiful  comb  we  ever  saw 
in  all  our  experience.  We  were  told  to  exam- 
ine any  of  his  hives  we  chose — there  were  40  or 
50 — and  we  found  entire  worker  comb  in  al- 
most all.  One  colony  it  seems  had  disobeyed 
orders  and  had  made  a  beautiful  oval  disc  of 
drone  comb;  when  he  took  it  up  quickly  we 
were  surprised  to  see  him  turn  it  over  horizon- 
tally (in  a  way  that  we  might  expect  a  novice 
to  handle  new  combs,  but  not  an  old  bee-keep- 
er), and  coolly  break  it  oil"  for  them  to  com- 
mence over  again. 

"But  friend  D.  they  will  only  build  more 
just  like  it." 

"No  they  will  not ;  I  will  take  away  some 
more  of  their  combs." 

"But  they  have  only  three  besides  the  empty 
frame  now." 

"Then  they  shall  have  only  two." 

"And  if  that  don't  do." 

"Then  they  shall  have  but  one ;  but  'tis  sel- 
dom necessary  to  cut  them  down  so  close  as 
that." 

"But  friend  D.,  you  would  lose  much  honey 
if  you  deprived  your  heavy  colonies  of  all  but 
one  or  two  combs?" 

"That  is  just  the  point ;  I  make  my  nuclei 
and  weak  colonies  do  all  the  comb  building, 
and  they  will  make  quite  a  number  each,  du- 
ring the  season,  besides  storing  a  goodly  crop 
of  honey." 

Our  readers  should  remember  that  division 
boards  were  used — Gallup  hive — and  each  of 
the  comb  building  nuclei  was  crammed  full 
of  bees,  but  a  happier  and  more  peaceful  Apia- 
ry 'twas  never  before  our  lot  to  see. 


Two  or  three  swarms  also  persist  in  making  Queen 
cells  and  wanting  to  swarm,  and  I  keep  cutting  them 
out.  In  two  instances  where  I  overlooked  Queen  cells 
they  sealed  them  up  and  cast  very  heavy  swarms  ;  but 
I  leturned  them  again,  cutting  out  the  Queen  cells, 
hoping  to  force  them  to  make  comb.  The  combs  are 
now  literally  crowded  with  bees.  The  honey  product 
has  been  very  light  but  all  the  swarms  have  had  some 
capped  honey  all  the  time.  Would  it  have  been  better 
to  let  them  swarm?  Have  not  extracted  any  honey 
yet. 

The  trouble  is  again  that  you  didn't  use  your 
extractor ;  take  their  honey  all  away,  and  they 
can't  swarm.  Yes,  'twould  have  been  better  to 
have  let  them  swarm  after  they  had  got  the 
fever  so  badly ;  you  could  have  given  them 
their  old  hives  combs  and  all,  in  a  new  loca- 
tion, and  they  would  have  proved  immensely 
industrious  after  they  had  gone  through  with 
the  "programme." 

Why  is  it  that  all  at  once  most  of  my  bees  are  so  cross  ? 
Thus  far  during  the  season  I  have  been  able  to  handle 
them  whenever  I  chose  without  any  protection  for 
face  or  hands.  But  for  the  last  three  days  a  little 
smoke  seems  to  irritate  them  instead  of  quieting  them. 
I  have  been  just  as  careful  in  handling  as  ever,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  They  come  at  me  in  a  perfect 
swarm  and  will  not  leave  till  I  go  into  a  dark  room. 

Perhaps  half  our  readers  are  in  the  same 
predicament;  after  the  Basswood  failed  sud- 
denly, they  suddenly  became  as  cross  as  if  they 
had  been  stopped  in  some  wholesale  robbing 
raid,  as  in  fact  they  have,  and  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  keep  cool  and  not  tempt  them  by  un- 
guarded bits  of  comb  and  drops  of  honey,  until 
they  get  over  it.  Drive  them  back  with  a  good 
lot  of  smoke  and  make  them  fill  themselves 
with  honey  if  you  can.  Stings  will  be  more 
liable  from  bees  from  other  hives  that  are  try- 
ing to  rob  them.  We  have  to-day — 25th, — only 
been  able  to  see  to  our  Queens  etc.,  early  in  the 
morning,  and  were  then  obliged  to  desist  after 
working  about  an  hour  on  account  of  other 
bees  rushing  into  a  hive  as  soon  as  opened. 
We  shall  resume  our  work  again  about  sunset 
or  a  little  before. 

What  shall  I  do  with  drone  comb  when  a  part  of  a 
frame  is  filled  with  it?  If  I  cut  it  out  the  bees  persist 
in  rebuilding  with  drone  comb  or  leave  the  space 
empty. 

Cut  it  out  and  insert  a  piece  of  worker  comb, 
or  have  it  tilled  out  in  a  weak  colony  on  the 
plan  given. 

We  cannot  answer  the  following  question 
positively  but  think  the  Queen's  fertility  would 
not  be  impaired.    At  any  rate  we  give  it  as 

PROBLEM  24. 
Will  it  render  a  Queen  less  prolific  to  keep  her  for  a 
length  of  time  in  a  small  nucleus  hive  where  she  can 
lay  but  a  few  eggs  each  day  than  she  would  have  been 
if  she  had  been  given  to  a  large  swarm  as  soon  as  she 
began  to  lay  ? 

How  do  you  fasten  a  division  board  in  a  hive  to  keep 
it  in  place  ? 

Hang  it  (the  board)  as  you  do  the  frames. 

Can  I  winter  bees  in  double  width  Simplicity  hives  ? 

"Answer  next  May.  Don't  know  uothin' 
'bout  winterin'." 

The  above  was  Novice's  reply  before  we  had 
time.  We  think  the  double  hives  will  winter 
equally  well.  Should  there  be  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  bees  we  would  leave  them  on  their  sum- 
mer stands,  and  house  them  only  when  they 
seemed  to  need  it,  if  they  did  at  all.  Perhaps 
Novice  is  right  after  all. 

Will  it  do  to  take  nearly  all  the  honey  from  a  hive 
when  it  is  coining  in  fast? 

Every  drop  we  should  say.  Our  bees  always 
get  more  in  fifteen  minutes  or  less. 
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Now  who  hasn't  had  just  about  the  same 
trials  as  S.?  It  reminds  us  of  our  own  work 
over  agai  n.  The  last  avo  hear  of  him  is  as  fol- 
lows; we  hope  he  bears  it  with  resignation 
••ukI  will  "hunt  up"  where  the  honey  comes 
from. 

July  23rd— I  have  commenced  extracting— the  first 
this  year— took  44  lbs:  from  4  hives.  Not  'i  of  it  was 
Clipped  but  it  is  quite  thick.  Several  other  swarms 
aii'  ailing  tip  fast.  Ii  is  very  dry  here,  1  don't  know 
where  ihev  get  their  honey. 

JOSEPH  sinton.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  July  10th,  1S74. 


H  BM  K  v  €OLrliK,. 


r]  HE  A.  B.  J.  gives  the  following  in  regard 
to  honey  buyers. 

CHICAGO.— Choice  white  comb  honey,  28(«30c  : 
fail1  to  good.  24@28c.  Extracted,  choice  white,  14(a* 
10;  fair  to  good,  I0@12c;  strained,  8@10c. 

( INCINNATI.— Quotations  from  Chas.  F.  Muth,  976 
Central  Avenue. 

Comb  honey,  15@35,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  honey  and  the  size  of  the  box  or  frame.  Extract- 
ed choice  white  clover  honey,  16c.  fi  lb. 

ST.  LOUIS.— Quotations  from  W.  G.  Smith,  419  North 
Main  St. 

Choice  white  comb,  25@29c;  fair  to  good.  16@22. 
Extracted  choice  white  clover,  l«(nd8e.  Choice  bass- 
wood  honey,  14@l(j  ;  lair  to  good,  extracted,  8(gd2e  ; 
strained,  6@10c, 

NEW  YORK.— Quotations  from  E.  A.  Walker,  135 
Oakland  st.,  Greenport,  L:  1. 

White  honey  in  small  glass  boxes,  25c  ;  dark  15@20c. 
strained  honey,  8®I2c.  Cuban  honey,  $1.00  %4  gal. 
st.   Domingo,  and  Mexican,  90@95  :^  gal. 

The  Chicago  Honey  House,  860  Wabash  Av- 
enue, Chicago,  Ills.,  has  always  been  prompt 
and  reliable  we  believe. 

P>.  K.  M.  mentions  that  E.  C.  Hazard  &  Co. 
V.Y2  and  194  Chambers  St.  N.  Y.  advertise  for 
10.000  lbs  of  honey,  but  as  this  amount  would 
not  cover  the  present  crop  of  Medina  Co.,  we 
think  perhaps  'twill  be  as  well  to  advise,  as 
heretofore,  that  our  friends  develop  their  home 
market.  Alter  your  honey  is  stored  in  barrels, 
place  them  in  a  cellar  or  away  from  the  frost, 
that  the  honey  may  not  candy  too  soon,  and 
then  draw  it  out  by  a  suitable  molasses  gate 
into  quart  fruii  jars,  or  jars  made  expressly 
tor  honey,  and  after  it  is  neatly  labeled  leave 
it  for  sale  at  your  neighboring  stores  and  gro- 
ceries, for  ten  miles  around  if  need  be. 

If  they  are  kept  supplied  (he year  round,  an 
astonishing  quantity  will  be  sold.  Wc  sell 
such  jars  for  75c:,  and  allow  10  per  cent  com- 
mission to  the  dealer  when  it  is  left  for  sale. 
This  is  considerably  better  than  is  usually  paid 
for  it  by  the  barrel.  We  would  respectfully 
refer  dealers  to  the  following  list  id'  subscri- 
bers who  have  reported. 

<  'onld  you  tell  me  who  would  pay  cash  for  honey  on 
receipt  of  same,  or  at   Depot   litre.    1  wrote   lo  the 
Chicago  Honey  Co.,   but  get  no  answer.    Iwillhave 
■  over  1000  lbs.  IJa-swooi'i  honev,  I  v  onld  sell  at  lie. 

R.  S.  BECK'rJXL.  New  Buffalo,  Midi. 

We  have  I  should  think  a  ton,  perhaps  more,  at  the 
present  time  of  very  nice  honev. 

M.  D.'Millek,  Peninsula,  O. 

11  colonies  this  Si  ring,  increased  /o  date,  to  24,  and 
extracted  V85Jbs.  honey.  Joseph  M.  Brooks, 

Columbus,  ind.  July  20th,  is:!. 

FRIEND  NOVICE  :  -My  colonies  (19)  all  came  thro" 
winter  in  moderate  condition.  I  have  at  i late  extract- 
ed LOCO  lbs.  honev  nearly  all  clover),  tor  which  1  wi.l 
take  is  ets.  per  lb.    It  is  in  v>  ax  coated  i  arrele. 

Wm.  Harrison,  Hopedale,  <>. 

A  I.  Root  &  Co..  Pius:  Wc  have  ret  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  our  reports  to  the   public,   but  if  they 

i  ol  ;.i. y  -ei  \  lee.  w  e  are  pleated  to  do  so. 


We  have  this  year  four  Apiaries  which  have  pro- 
duced as  follows:  lbs. 
East  of  Oberlin  \lA  miles,  55  stocks  1750 
West "  "  3  ••  36  "  2100 
Cireentield,  Huron  Co.  O.  28  "  1400 
Freedom,         "         "     "  74     "  4-jiki 

Total 9450 

We  expect  to  extract  about  another  barrel  from  our 

Apiary  east  of  Oberlin.    Most  of  our  honev  is  from 

Basswood.    We  hold  it  at  20c  per  lb. 
We  are  preparing  to  ship  a  car  load  from  here  to 

Henry  Co.  on  the  28th  of  this  month,  where  we  expect 

them  to  gather  as  much  during  the  fall  as  they  have 

done  during  the  summer. 

Nunn  Bro's  &  Co.  Oberlin,  ( >. 


OUR  MEDINA  CO.  HONEY  CROP. 

Have  increased  from  32  to  80.  and  taken  2000  lbs.  of 
honey.  E.  C.  Blakeslee,  Medina,  <>. 


Have  increased  from  14  to  29,  and  have  5C0  lbs.  of 
honey.  Willis  A.  Phelps.  Medina,  O. 


Have  increased  from  35  to  about  50,  ami  have  4  bar- 
rels of  honey  :  about  1500  lbs.  of  honev  nett. 

*  G.  W.  Dean,  River  Styx,  Medina,  Co.  O. 

I  have  about  500  lbs.  clover  and  basswood,  mostlv  the 
latter,  for  which  I  want  18c. 

John  Williams.  Marr,  Medina  Co.,  O. 


I  have  taken  53  gallons  (about  580  lbs.)  out  of  20  hives, 
keeping  some  for  box  honey. 

John  W.  White,  Chatham  Centre,  Medina  Co.,  O. 


I  have  taken  4000  lbs.  from  61  stocks,  and  have  in- 
creased my  swarms  to  !I0  in  number.  All  my  hives 
are  well  tilled  with  honey,  more  than  I  shall  want  lor 
wintering.        W.  H.  SHAJSE,  Chatham,  Medina  Co.,  O. 

I  have  made  good  use  of  the  extractor  I  bo't  of  vou. 
I  have  extracted  180  gallons  (nearly  2000  lbs.) ;  80  from 
my  own,  and  the  balance  from  my  neighbors.  Price 
18c  in  bulk,  or  20c  retail.  1  have  also  loo  lbs.  box  or 
cap  honey,  i  could  have  taken  a  good  deal  more  ex- 
tracted had  1  not  waited  for  box  honey.  My  better 
half  thinks  we  have  found  the  land  of  Canaan,  which 
was  to  How  with  milk  and  honey. 

Wm.  Paine,  Spencer,  Medina  Co.,  O. 


We  have  about  500  lbs.  of  white  clover  and  basswood 
honey  which  we  will  sell  tor  20c  per  lb.  The  bees  do 
not  seem  to  work  much  on  hemp  yet,  if  they  ever  do 
we  will  write  you ;  we  have  our  bees  and  hives  and 
also  a  spring  wagon  all  rigged  to  take  our  bees  to  the 
swamp  when  the  time  conies;  our  wagon  holds  14 
hives  without  piling  any  on  top  of  others. 

F.  R.  Shaw,  Chatham,  Medina  Co.,  O. 


I  commenced  extracting  about  the  middle  of  June 
after  Alsike  clover  blossomed.  In  three  weeks  1  ex- 
tracted not  less  than  1500  lbs.  of  clover  and  Linden 
honey  of  excellent  quality.  Price  for  honey  is  16c  per 
lb.  t  had  last  fall  35  stocks,  lost  note,  they  were  all 
healthy  when  spring  came.  They  are  all  Italians.  I 
have  increased  them  to  55  by  dividing. 

A.  A.  Pice,  Seville,  Medina  Co.,  O. 

The  above  foots  up  a  little  over  lo,000  lbs. 
and  yet  does  not  include  several  who  use  the 
Extractor,  who  have  not  reported  as  yet.  If 
every  county  would  do  as  well,  and  we  know 
of  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  honey 
would  be  as  common  an  article  of  food  as  but- 
ter, perhaps.  We  must  confess  to  a  feeling  01" 
satisfaction  in  receiving  these  reports.  Most 
of  the  gentlemen  named  are  busy  farmers,  and 
1  yet  their  lives  were  wintered  almost  without 
loss,  although  at  least  four  of  them  used  the 
Extractor  last  season  as  closely  as  they  have 
lii  is.  Do  you  ask  if  there  have  been  none  who 
got  no  honey  1  Yes,  but  they  have  box  hives 
and  box  honey,  or  rather  don't  have  any  hon- 
ey at  ail,  ihi:-  year,  while  every  one  who  has 
aiovable  frames  and  an  Extractor  has  had  a 
good  yield  per  hive. 

About  20c    1    1    'it   is    wanted,   unless   i1    in 
frit  ud  Rici ,  who  ,  ■    .    of  his 

quickly  at  L6<  . 
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Heads     of    42  vain, 

PROM  DIFFERENT  FIELDS. 


/M        I-  KOOT,  Dear  Sir:— If  Bee-keepers  are  as 

Jr\  a  ,,us-v  as  vve  are  this  "arm  weather  von  will 
*==*?  not  hear  much  from  them.  We  are"  writing 
nun  our  extracting  room  where  we  keep  one  eye  on 
the  bees  through  the  wire  screens  and  use  the  "other 
one  to  guide  the  pen. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  a  comfortably  arranged  ex- 
tracting room.  Our  table  is  about  7  ft!  long  by  2  wide 
set  right  in  front  of  the  reversible  wire  screen  window 
traine  and  has  a  boxed  off  apartment  at  one  end. big 
enough  to  hold  the  extractor  and  just  high  enough  to 
let  a  45  gal,  bbl.  under.  We  did  tr'v  to  have  it  arranged 
*n  that  a  little  wooden  boy  (or  similar  device)  would 
Kick  up  Ins  heels  and  notify  us  when  the  barrel  was 
nearly  lull,  and  lie  didn't  work  worth  a  cent,  so  for 
want  ot  time  to  get  him  fixed  just  right,  we  had  to 
discharge  him  and  rely  on  a  gimlet  hole  bored  so 
lie  Honey  runs  out  (just  enough  to  notify  us  when  the 
barrel  is  nearly  full)  and  is  caught  in  a  pan. 

H  e  have  used  a  Gray  &  Winder  and  other  extract- 
ors but  never  had  one  to  suit  us  so  well  as  our  old 
Home  made  one,  fixed  over  with  your  improved  gear- 
ing and  frame. 

Our  cappings  drop  through  a  hole  cut  in  the  middle 
Cos  are  caugnt  in  a  vessel  set  for  tn«  lJur- 

We  can  attest  to  the  usefulness  of  R.  II.  Dickson's 
lrame  racks,  as  we  have  lour  similar  ones  in  use,  on 
winch  we  carry  14  or  16  frames  as  easily  as  (i  or  8  for- 
merly. In  regard  to  extracted  honey-we  will  sell 
most  01  ours  by  commission  put  up  in  neat  jars  hold- 
ing trom  ,  pt.  to  2  qts.— some  four  or  live  sizes.  We 
nought  our  glass  ware  at  Pittsburgh  from  some  of 
our  old  friends.  Thos.  J.  Walton,  lalem,  O.  got  us 
up  some  labels  of  our  own  designing  partly,  at  $3.75 
j>er  thousand.  By  placing  the  label  at  a  distance,  you 
will  notice  the  advantage  of  the  large  letters  in  bronze. 
Our  apiary  is  laid  out  after  your  hexagonal  plan, 
and  we  like  it  very  much,  being  much  the  handiest 
arrangement  we  ever  had.  Our  115  Concord  vines  are 
growing  beautifully. 

We  use  a  I.angstroth  frame  from  necessity,  will 
probably  continue  to  do  so,  although  we  would  other- 
wise willingly  conform  to  a  standard,  for  we  think 
ine  idea  oi  Apiarians  arriving  at  some  degree  of  uui- 
loinnty.  a«  excellent  one. 

Our  hives  range  from  10-12-14  to  20  frames,  the  lat- 
ter ot  which  we  had  adopted  before  the  "Standard 
iiive    articles  appeared,  as  best  suited  to  our  use.    We 


Maples  and  trim  off  small  limbs,  or  wound  in  any  oth- 
er maimer  the  trees  early  in  the  season,  the  sap  will 
tlow  down  the  trunk  of  the  trees  forming  a  syrup 
winch  is  excellent  for  the  bees,  comes  when  wc  most 
need  it,  no  danger  of  drowning  the  bees  and  it  will 
not  injure  the  trees  in  the  least. 

Jamks  Scott,  Ep worth,  Iowa. 
A  very  good  idea  without  doubt,  and  the 
blossoms  of  these  young  Maples  are  also  an 
important  source  of  honey,  when  the  weather 
is  such  that  the  bees  can  gather.  Would  not 
letting  the  sap  run  down  the  trunk  be  a  waste- 
ful way  of  doing  it  and  would  it  not  induce 
the  bees  to  go  out  in  unsuitable  weather?  vou 
see  friend  S.  we  feel  like  a  "burnt  child"  in  re- 
gard to  the  latter  idea.  We  would  hazard  the 
suggestion  that  it  might  injure  the  trees  after- 
ward, if  we  hadn't  raised  so  many  objections 
already,  but  we  heartily  advise  planting  forest 
trees  by  all  means.  Our  4000  Basswoods  are 
looking  beautiful  now  in  spite  of  the  abuse  the 
grasshoppers  gave  them  last  season.  We  have 
just  had  them  trimmed  up  and  the  ground  spa- 
ded around  each  one  and  they  are  making  a 
tine  growth. 


—  ~-™-  •■  "i'i"-«i<;.i,  no  ueoi  Miueu  io  our  use.  We 
4 bought  then  that  the  30  inch  idea  was  large  but  it 
lias  been  growing  in  our  head  and  has  not  diminished 
*mce,  lor  we  now  find  it  hard  work  to  keep  our  20 
trame  stocks  from  casting  swarms. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  all  I  know  of  smokers.    One  of 

-7>l;,ft1fl,U,1fVV;"'-r1  to  knoM  on  h™rh,g  that  we  burnt 
Buffalo  chips"  it  we  "sent  West  lor  it?"  That's  just 
where  we  get  it.  After  a  dry  spell  we  take  our  basket 
on our  arm  and  "go  west"  to  the  barn-yard  or  pasture 
ot  and  till  u  with  chips.  Those  a  couple  of  inches 
i? a^  tat°  SL1Jps!,  lo;lvin£  each  piece  a  couple 
t  £^,«?cUafeAwhAen,dr?'  are  splendidly  adapted  to 
jotue  wants  oi  the  Apiarian.  By  pouring  from  the 
benzine  jug  a  few  drops  it  can  be  lit  in  a  minute's  time, 
Ml  burn  nearly  all  day,  giving  the  best  kind  of  smoke 
a!  scare. lv  ever  blazing  unless  caught  by  a  high 
« ind.  \\ ,.  keep  ours  constantly  burning  while  going 
(lie  rounds,  and  it  is  then  ready  lor  use  when  we  run 
across  oneo  out  hybrid  stocks  that  want  to  go  fo? 
■It  «£?fi  S  '' V"  °"e  ^ives  out  we  lfty  the  coal  remain- 
™f»,?  end  o1  anothei"  ;l"tl  tliiw  keep  the  Miioke 

Our  honey  season  still  continues  good  and  the  hon- 

??  ,  A""  VK,"'-V  ^f,eaX'  ™  Water'  and  of  good  consis- 
U  in  j  .  W  e  have  taken  over  200  gallons  (and  ready  to 
go  at  it  again)  from  43  colonies.  y 

Wen  ill  have  all  our  bees  pure  before  long  and  hope 
to  enter  the  held  with  good  pure  stock  next  spring! 
and  not  a  black  bee  « ithin  several  miles  of  us. 

v.  rS.Slb,f  V  '"a-  enter  the$1.00  list  next  season  for 
w  e  like  the  lun  ot  rearing  Queens. 

Please  send  me  a  few  Queen  Registers  and  find  en- 
closed 25c.  tor  same.        Yours  respectfully, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  June  28th.      D.  Lions  Browne. 

1  also  have  one  item  on  early  Bee  Pasture  which  I 
consider  oi  value,  if  you  are  of  the  same  mind,  you 
can  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Brotherhood.  You 
are  aware  that  in  the  West  and  East  perhaps,  growing 
o  forest  timber  is  becoming  part  of  the  tanner's  occu- 
pation, and  Maple  is  one  of  the  kinds  most  used  ;  now 
»1  bee-keepers  will  go  into  the  plantations  of  young 


DEAR  NOVICE  :-Gleaning8  for  May  (the  missing 
number)  is  at  hand.  A  postal  card  is  not  half  lug 
enough  to  express  my  sympathy  on  ;  "I  know  how  it  is 
myself."  Four  years  ago  I  lost  almost  all  my  bees- 
ca^e— late  transferring.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  are 
right,  that  lack  of  pollen  did  the  business.  "We  are 
not  ready  for  you  to  abdicate  the  editorial  chair  vet 
It  we  can  find  the  reason  your  bees  stored  no  pollen 
your  loss  may  be  more  useful  to  us  than  Bolin's  suc- 
cess. Y  ou  say  that  for  the  last  three  years  you  have 
found  but  little  old  pollen  in  your  combs  in  the  spring. 
Is  that  not  about  the  time  that  you  have  run  the  ex- 
tractor exclusively,  and  fed  up  in  the  fall  ?  Is  it  not 
barely  possible  that  bees,  when  kept  robbed  with  the 
extractor,  in  their  eagerness  to  store  honev  for  winter 
neglect  to  store  pollen,  except  for  immediate  use  ?  I 
robbed  one  stock  last  season  of  all  their  honev  as  fast 
as  gathered;  they  gave  me  double  as  much  honey  as 
any  other  stock,  and  kept  up  the  supply  of  brood.' but 
as  soon  as  flow  ers  failed  and  the  brood  "was  all  hatch- 
ed I  gave  the  beea  to  an  adjoining  stock.  An  examin- 
ation of  their  combs  to-day,  shows  them  to  be  perfect- 
ly empty-no  pollen— a  fact  I  never  noticed  before. 
w,e  cSuld  feed  P°'len  bad  weather,  all  would  go 
we  1.  But  if  your  system  of  extracting  all  the  honev 
and  feeding  lor  winter  ou  syrup,  makes  us  entirely 
dependant  on  an  early  spring  for  success.  I  think  we 
had  better  "go  slow"  in  this  climate,  where  earlv 
springs  are  an  exception.  The  fact  that  Bolin's  bees 
were  wintered  on  natural  stores  is  proof  to  me  that 
they  also  stored  pollen. 

I  do  not  use  the  extractor  as  a  general  thing  during 
the  last  halt  of  July,  and  the  first  half  of  August,  (the 
time  Indian  corn  is  in  bloom)  and  when  I  begin  again 
I  find  the  combs  half  filled  with  pollen. 

I  think  more  of  my  bees  than  of  any  thing  else  I 
have,  (wife  ami  children  excepted)  and' I  tremble  lest 
1  lose  them  again.  Bingham  of  Mich.,  I  see  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  all  luck,  and  I  was  always 
an  unlucky  chap,  so  you  had  better  reserve  a  place 
tor  me  in  "Blasted  Hopes"  corner. 

Heavy  losses  occurred  in  this  vicinity  this  spring 
chiefly  from  attempting  to  winter  weak  swarms.  T 
lost  three  such,  all  the  weak  ones  I  had.  My  strong- 
est swarms  wintered  best,  though  their  combs  moul- 
ded some,  but  they  soon  cleaned  them.  It  is  very 
unfavorable  weather  now  for  bees,  cold— rainy— win- 
dy, and  has  been  for  two  weeks.  I  had  my  bees  in 
Pv^oS^  foi"  honey  gathering-made  some  swarms 
the  2bth  ot  May— was  raising  some  Queens— had 
thousands  ot  Italian  drones,  and  no  black  ones  to 
speak  ot— had  begun  to  "go"  for  some  of  the  strong- 
est a  la  Novice  to  prevent  swaiming,  when  this  bad 
weather  came  on,  cold  as  March.  1  have  done  all  I 
could  to  keep  my  bees  up,  but  they  are  killing  drones, 
destroying  Queen  cells,  throwing  out  brood,  and  cut- 
ting up  Jack  generally.  If  the  weather  don't  change 
I  will  be  put  back  to  the  1st  of  May.  "iS'ic/t"  is  bee- 
keeping. Yours  truly,  R.  L.  Joiner. 
Wyoming,  Wis.  June  14th,  1874. 

This  is  a  new  view  of  the  matter  we  must 
confess,  but  it  will  hardly  apply  in  our  locali- 
ty, for  we  seldom  if  ever  use  the  extractor  after 
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the  middle  of  July.     Besides,  box  hives  have 
gone  the  same  way  in  many  cases. 

But  there  is  nothing  like  ones  own  experience  for  a 
school;  and  I  had  one  the  other  day.  I  had  a  swarm 
put  into  a  hive  containing  13  frames  (Standard)  and 
had  it  brought  to  me  the  next  morning— they  had 
swarmed  out  twice  before  and  returned  to  old  hive. 
There  was  a  %  inch  hole  in  each  end  of  the  hive  for 
ventilation  and  I  thought  I  would  leave  it  closed  until 
night  for  safety  ;  and  to  give  them  something  to  keep 
them  quiet,  I  laid  a  piece  of  comb  honey  on  quilt  and 
turned  the  corner  up  to  give  them  passage.  There 
was  plenty  of  comb  fastened  in  the  frames.  At  night 
I  opened  it  and  they  were  like  so  many  drowned  rats, 
only  a  few  bees  in  crawling  condition  and  they  were 
not  so.  very  long.  Well,  that  experience  only  cost  me 
83.00  cash,  and  a  good  deal  more  chagrin.  But  1  will 
try  to  save  a  more  valuable  swarm  some  time.  [Don't 
tell  anybody  what  a  novice  I  am.}  E.  Hunter. 

Manchester,  Mich. 

But  we  fear  we  shall  have  to  tel!  it  often,  for 
some  one  is  sure  to  "cut  the  same  caper"  every 
little  while,  during  the  warm  weather.  A  new 
swarm  is  always  so  loaded  with  honey  for 
their  new  home  that  they  can  bear  very  little 
confinement,  and  they  have  about  as  little  need 
(for  the  first  day)  of  honey  in  the  comb,  as  of  a 
work  on  mathematics  to  direct  them  in  build- 
ing their  cells  properly. 


Are  the  curved  end  honey  knives  of  Winder's,  pat- 
ented ? 

On  July  0th,  had  two  swarms  of  bees  come  off  from 
one  old  stock,  one  at  about  10  A.  M.  and  the  other  about 
3  P.  M.  I  did  not  intend  they  should  swarm,  but  they 
beat  me  in  time.  F.  W.  CHAPMAN,   Morrison,  Ills. 

We  should  suppose  not  for  if  it  is,  the  patent 
certainly  cannot  "hold.  "  Quinby,  first  used 
and  recommended  knives  with  a  curved  point 
and  they  were  described  and  advertised  some 
time  before  the  one  you  mention.  Two  swarms 
from  one  hive  is  not  very  strange  if  they  were 
second  and  third  swarms,  but  it  the  first  of  the 
season  'twould  be  rather  unusual  in  one  day. 

My  bees  nearly  all  died  two  winters  ago  leaving 
plenty  of  honey,  but  are  making  up  for  it  this  summer. 
1  have  had  5  swarms  from  one,  all  good,  and  20  lbs.  box 
and  -21  lbs.  extracted  honey  thus  far.  Can't  say  what 
1  may  have  yet.  May  the  wind-mill  continue  to  run. 
A.  V.  Conkxin,  Waldo,  Ohio. 


What  could  1  get  for  the  yellow  wax  made  into 
small  cakes  as  stated  in  A.  B.  J.  Vol.  7,  page  133.  It 
would  be  some  work  to  cake  it,  but  still  if  it  would  sell 
for  what  he  thought  it  would,  it  would  pay  well.  Can 
you  give  anv  information  on  the  subject  ? 

Wesley  Bkown,  Homer,  N.  V.  July  10th,  1874- 

Some  time  ago  we  made  some  pretty  little 
cakes  of  wax  with  a  loop  of  narrow  scarlet 
ribbon  fastened  to  each  by  pressing  the  ends 
into  the  wax  before  it  was  cold.  The  cakes 
were  made  by  pouring  it  into  small  fancy  dish- 
es, they  can  be  had  very  cheaply  of  the  tin- 
smiths, they  are  called  "patties."  Now  these 
cakes  to  be  suitable  for  a  lady's  work  box 
should  not  exceed  %  or  %  oz.  each,  and  they 
retail  for  10c.  As  the  French  wax  sold  for  this 
purpose  is  much  adulterated,  a  pure  home- 
made article  would  doubtless  find  a  ready  sale. 
The  best  way,  as  with  honey,  is  to  supply  your 
home  market,  first.  Take  a  dozen  or  two  made 
of  nice  wax,  (that  from  the  "cappings"  is  beau- 
tiful) to  your  merchant  or  grocer  and  give  him 
a  commission  for  selling,  and  if  you  are  not 
careful  he  will  soon  be  out,  as  we  are  at  this 
minute;  we  haven't  a  single  cake  left  with  the 
"scarlet  ribbons." 

Do  the  Rocky  Mountain  bee  plants  Cetome  integri~ 
folia  and  Leopnantftus  anisatus  yield  fodder  for  cattle, 
or  honey  onlj  ?  li.  A.  S. 


We  believe,  nothing  but  honey.  If  we  art- 
wrong  will  some  one  please  set  us  right. 

We  have  do  Vetches  but  can  get,  you  some  if  yois 
wish,  they  do  not  aiuorart  to- anything  far  this  climate, 
it  is  too  hot,  B.  H-  stair  &  Co- 

Cleveland,  O. 

The  above  was  ree'd  in  answer  to  an.  inqui- 
ry from  as,  sent  them  in  April. 

In  using  the  "Standard  Hive''  for  box  honey  would 
you  advise  putting  boxes  in  the  ends  of  hive  or  on  top* 
of  frames  ?  O.  L.  Ballarb,  Malone,  N.  "i  . 

We  think  the  most  comb  honey  would  be 
secured  by  taking  out  frames-  as  fast  as  filled 
and  sealed  in  either  the  back  or  front  of  the 
hive;  taking  care  that  they  had  clean  new 
comb  for  the  purpose  that  had  not  been  used 
for  brood  rearing. 

Please  tell  me  through  Gleanings  ttoe  best  way  to 
remove  the  bees  from  the  comb  before  extracting.  It 
you  ever  told  us  I  don't  remember  of  seeing  it.  The 
Italians  stick  awful  tight  don't  they  ? 

Aefked  McMai'ns,  Chariton,  Iowa. 

Provide  a  bunch  of  Asparagus  tops  com- 
posed of  three  or  four  stalks  as  thick  as  a  lead 
pencil,  and  with  broad  bushy  tops.  Some  fine 
annealed  iron  wire  cut  in  pieces  six  inches  long, 
is  handier  than  strings  for  tying  them  together, 
and  they  are  to  be  tied  in  the  middle  of  the  top- 
as  well  as  where  held  in  the  hand.  After  sha- 
king oft"  as  many  bees  as  you  can,  take  the 
brush  in  the  right  hand  and  roll  it  so  as  to  roll 
the  young  bees  off  before  the  entrance,  and 
they  will  crawl  in  safely.  If  your  brush  gets 
smeared  with  honey,  rinse  it  off  in  a  pail  of 
water.    It  may  be  used  until  so  dry  it  breaks  up. 

We  now  rejoice— or  rather  we  feel  doubtful  over  73 
stocks  of  bees.  Sweet  clover,  as  well  as  their  watering 
place  covered  with  the  busy  little  fellows.  We  have 
just  been  giving  one  contrary  swarm  instructions  not 
to  build  their  combs  across  the  frames  as  they  well- 
doing. D.  P.  Lane,  Koshkonong,  Wis- 


I  think  more  than  one  half  the  bees  in  this  country 
died  in  April  for  want  of  supplies.  It  rained  all  the 
time  so  that  they  couldn't  get  out.  Blooms  were 
abundant  through  the  month.  I  found  out  in  time 
that  mine  were  dying  and  saved  them  with  syrup. 

W.  F.  Lewis,  Baldwin,  Miss. 

If  we  could  save  our  bees  by  simply  feeding! 
them  we  should  he  quite  happy  indeed. 


We  cannot  imagine  such  a  case  as  the  lack  of  pollen, 
we  generally  think  we  have  too  much;  1  have  cut  out 
whole  sheets  of  it  but  I  won't  do  so  any  more.  Bees 
are  doing  splendidly  here,  I  have  taken  out  840  lbs.  sir. 
far,  some  of  it,  perhaps  300  lbs.,  was  from  the  fruit 
bloom.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  very  dark. 
clover  is  tine  and  we  had  a  fine  shower  Sunday  that 
brightened  things  up  very  much;  some  of  my  hives 
filled  the  upper  story  in  lour  days,  you  seldom  see  it 
better  than  that.  H.  K.  Ci'RKV,  Cin.  O.  June  2nd. 


Bees  in  this  locality  have  been  doing  but  very  little 
good.  I  lost  4  colonies  out  of  6  in  the  last  season,  ami 
i  out  of  S  in  '73.  Had  half  changed  to  Italian  ami  have 
lost  them  all.  They  cannot  stand  the  cold  weal  her 
that  we  have  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  all  that 
have  perished  for  me,  were  very  rich  in  natural  stores- 
hoping  to  have  better  success"  in  future.  I  am,  your* 
truly,  S.H.SMITH.  McKeesport,  Pa- 

We  think  friend  S.  you  are  a  little  hasty  in 
deciding  that  Italians  are  less  hardy  than 
blacks;  such  sometimes  seems  to  be  the  cast 
in  a  few  instances,  but  taking  the  general  av- 
erage where  conditions  are  equal  and  we  be- 
lieve the  reverse  will  lie  found  the  rule. 
Where  Italians  are  not  given  sufficient  room 
they  often  prevent  brood-rearing  by  filling  the 
hive  completely  with  honey,  and  under  such 
conditions   they    are   insufficient   in   numbers 
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when  winter  comes  to  keep  up  proper  temper- 
ature, and  of  course  must  perish.  Was  not 
such  the  case  with  your  own  ?  The  extractor 
is  almost  the  only  remedy  for  such  troubles, 

FRIEND  NOVICE  :- -Those  eggs  came  to  hand  after 
ii()  hours  from  the  time  yon  mailed  them,  but  the  comb, 
l>ox  and  al!  was  pretty  much  smashed  fiue ;  still  I  have 
from  one  end  of  it/where  there  was  a  cell  or  two 
which  was  not  smashed  down  to  the  base,  two  larva 
■hatched,  but  no  Queen  cells  found  over  them  as  yet. 
Now  I  want  you  to  put  me  up  some  more  as  I  direct: 
i  >n  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  July  put  a  nearly  new 
worker  comb  in  the  centre  of  the  brood  next  where 
vour  imported  Queen  is.  Look  at  it  on  the  morning 
■of  the  25th  and  if  there  are  eggs  in  it  send  them  to  me 
by  the  first  mail  on  Monday  the  27th  of  July.  Now 
how  to  put  them  up:  Make  a  box  of  wood  %  inch 
thick.  Make  it  three  inches  square  by  two  inches 
-deep.  Have  the  top  or  cover  go  on  with  screws  so  as 
not  to  jar  the  comb.  Now  go  to  the  hive  and  get  the 
-oldest  eggs  in  the  comb  above  mentioned,  cut  out  a 
piece  two  inches  square  and  wrap  it  up  in  soft  paper 
m>  _\  on  cannot  see  a  bit  of  comb.  Put  .^  inch  of  cotton 
wadding  in  the  bottom  of  box,  put  in  comb  and  tuck 
in  wadding  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  then  put  in  wad- 
dling until  box  is  full.  Screw  on  top,  and  send.  Please 
excuse  us  for  becoming  teacher  to  au  older  member  of 
the  bee-keeping  fraternity,  for  we  have  faith  that  if 
the  eggs  are  put  up  so  they  will  not  jar  we  can  hatch 
them,  tor  since  we  seut  you  for  the  eggs  just  received, 
we  have  placed  a  frame  of  worker  eggs  in  a  hive  and 
and  had  them  hatch  all  right,  after  they  had  been  left 
in  our  shop  away  fiom  bees,  eight  days.  You  ask  on 
your  card  if  we  are  certain  that  eggs  will  hatch  after 
being  kept  a  mouth.  We  will  give  you  the  facts.  In 
using  our  small  hive  described  in  "A.  B.  J.  we  some- 
times get  drone  brood  in  boxes.  On  finding  such  we 
set  them  out,  thinking  to  spoil  it  and  left  them  out  in 
one  instance  nearly  a  month,  and  then  put  them  in 
The  hive  again  and  to  our  surprise  the  next  day  but 
mi'  found  plenty  of  larvae  in  the  boxes.  We  now  take 
precaution  to  see  that  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  then 
we  can  set  them  out  a  day  or  two  until  the  brood  sut- 
lers when  all  will  be  right  unless  the  Queen  lays  in 
them  again. 

The  poorest  season  so  far,  we  have  ever  known. 
-» lur  hives  will  not  average  3  lbs.  of  honey  in  each  at 
date.  Cause,  cold  and  wet.  Basswood  just  opening 
and  we  are  hoping   for  better  times. 

G.  M.  DooLmi.E,  Borodino,  X.  Y.  July  18th,  1874. 

P.  S. — In  the  comb  of  worker  eggs  referred  to  above 
the  bees  only  hatched  those  that  would  hatch  in  24 
hours.    The  rest  were  all  cleaned  out. 

No  excuse  is  ever  needed  friend  D.  for  pre- 
suming to  teach  us  ;  our  capacity  for  taking  in 
instruction  is  boundless,  and  we  will  faithful- 
ly perform  our  part  of  the  experiment  so  long 
as  there  is  any  hope  of  success.  When  we  are 
desired  to  send  the  comb  in  such  wooden  boxes, 
as  are  described  we  shall  have  to  request  that 
nbout  10c.  additional  be  sent. 

The  following  is  just  at  hand.  Our  opinion 
in  that  the  whole  secret  is  warm  weather. 
Such  as  we  invariably  have  in  July  for  instance. 

Hurrah  !  Off  with  old  hats  and  new.  We  have  two 
flue  Queen  cells  nearly  ready  to  seal,  out  of  our  two 
larva?,  hatched  from  "the  comb  of  eggs  we  received 
from  you  all  smashed  up.  Our  heart  went  down  to 
our  boots  when  we  found  that  the  bees  had  taken  all 
the  larva  out  of  the  comb  we  had  away  from  the  bees 
s  days,  and  we  expected  our  imported  larva  had  fared 
the  same;  but  we  really  have  two  line  Queen  cells 
from  them.  G.  M.  D. 

A.  I.  ROOT  &  Co.— There  now,  you  have  told  on  me 
for  losing  my  two  hum/red  and  fifty  hives  of  bees  last 
spring,  but  1  do  not  mind  that  so  much  since  you  did 
not  tell  the  fact  that  1  lost  near  jour  hundred  colonies 
the  previous  spring  and  near  two  hundred  colonies  the 
spring  before  that,  not  leaving  me  five  per  cent  of  my 
-lock  each  time.  I  started  with  17  hives  this  spring 
and  now  have  80  good  colonies  from  them  besides 
taking  fifteen  hundred  pounds  extracted  honey,  and 
now  1  will  give  any  of  those  who  know  the  cause  of, 
and  remedy  for  the  bee  malady,  two  dollars  each  to 
ensure  all  my  good  colonies  to  live  over  until  next 
May,  and  I  used  to  winter  so  safely  tb.it  I  would  not 
give  20c.  per  hive  for  insurance.  Two  thirds  of  the 
bees  in  this  region  have  swarmed  and  perhaps  one 
ball' of  them  have  made  some  box  honey.    Clover  was 


entirely  gone  July  1st.     Basswood  we   may  say  com* 
menced  yielding  that  day  and  lasted  until  the  0th. 

R.  Wilkin,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  July  16th,  1874. 

From  seventeen  to  eighty,  and  1500  lbs.  of 
honey  is  certainly  ahead  of  us  friend  W.,  but 
we  think  you  mentioned  having  purchased 
Queens  for  them,  in  a  former  letter.  If  Bass- 
wood  only  lasted  nine  days  with  you,  we  are 
certainly  ahead  here,  if  we  are  not  a  Basswood 
country ;  we  have  had  almost  three  weeks 
and  considerable  is  gathered  yet  from  occa* 
sional  trees  that  blossom  late. 

FRIEND  NOVICE  :-Our  100  colonies  have  increns- 
to  125,  mainly  by  natural  swarming,  and  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  opposition  I  could  bring  to  bear, 
short  of  extracting  the  honev  from  the  breeding 
apartment,  which  I  did  not  wish  to  do,  as  I  wanted 
all  the  box  honey  I  could  get.  Bees  obtained  more 
honey  than  usual  from  fruit  blossoms,  but  the  yield 
from  white  clover  is  comparatively  light  in  this  sec- 
tion, owing  to  the  clover  being  badly  winter  killed, 
and  also  injured  by  drouth.  In  many  places  bees 
obtained  just  honey  enough  to  keep  them  breeding 
and  swarming,  and  where  they  were  permitted  to 
swarm  at  will  the  yield  of  surplus  honey  must  be 
light.  A  friend  told  me  he  knew  six  swarms  to  issue 
from  one  of  his  stocks,  and  he  did  not  know  how  manv 
more  came  out  and  went  to  the  woods. 

I  only  permitted  my  colonies  to  swarm  once,  with 
the  exception  of  one  which  swarmed  twice,  conse- 
quently they  were  full  of  bees  when  Basswood  bloom- 
ed, and  worked  on  it  accordingly.  All  of  my  old 
stocks,  with  one  exception,  and  many  of  the  swarms 
are  at  work  in  surplus  boxes.  I  have  from  t>  to  22,  4  or 
5  lb.  boxes  on  each.  I  have  taken  off  a  few  hundred 
pounds  and  there  are  more  ready  to  come  off  as  soon 
as  1  can  find  time  to  attend  to  it.  But  most  of  the 
boxes  are  not  quite  ready  to  come  off  yet,  as  the  honey 
is  not  all  sealed  up.  Bees  are  beginning  to  work  oil 
the  second  crop  of  red  clover  where  it  was  cut  early  ; 
and  if  drouth  or  the  grasshoppers  do  not  use  it  up  as 
they  did  last  year,  1  hope  for  a  fair  yield  of  honey, 
notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  spring.  The  one  old 
stock  that  has  not  worked  in  surplus  boxes  was  the 
weakest  I  had  in  the  spring.  It  has  become  quite 
strong,  but  I  have  kept  it  as  a  kind  of  reserve  upon 
which  to  draw  whenever  I  want  a  frame  of  brood  or 
honey  for  any  purpose. 

Honey  seems  to  be  thicker  and  heavier  this  year 
than  common,  as  boxes  that  seldom  contained  more 
than  four  lbs.  hold  almost  five.  The  dry  weather  evi- 
dently had  something  to  do  with  it. 

All  of  my  old  colonies  have  too  much  honey  in  the 
breeding  apartment ;  many  of  them  twice  what  they 
should  have,  and  it  will  have  to  be  extracted  after 
that  in  the  boxes  is  sealed  up.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  so 
now,  as  I  have  found  by  experience  that  extracting 
much  out  of  the  breeding  apartment  during  the  work- 
ing season  always  detracts  from  the  box  honey. 

James  Bolin,  West  Lodi,  O.  July  20th,  1874. 

We  must  say  friend  B.,  that  we  are  disap- 
pointed in  your  report.  We  had  fixed  our 
opinion  on  having  you  report  at  this  date 
about  10.000  lbs  of  extracted  honey,  or  100  lbs. 
to  the  colon}r  on  an  average,  and  here  you  have 
been  allowing  your  100  stocks  to  "fool  away 
their  time"  (begging  your  pardon)  on  box  hon- 
ey. Of  course,  you  may  know  best.  Our  bee- 
keepers here,  who  brought  their  stocks  through 
in  any  kind  of  shape  are  making  a  good  yield 
with  the  extractor,  but  taking  an  Apiary 
through,  they  would  not  get  one  fourth  the 
amount  in  boxes,  so  far  as  we  can  learn ;  and 
yet  the  prices  are  constantly  quoted  in  our 
Cleveland  papers  at  nearly  the  same.  Thick, 
well  ripened,  transparent  honey,  is  rapidly 
making  for  itself  a  market  at  a  price  but  very 
little  below  box  honey,  and  if  you  do  not  re- 
port at  least  G000  lbs.  of  box  honey  we  shall 
think  you  have  erred  in  summer  management, 
whatever  may  be  your  skill  in  wintering. 
There !  we'll  stop  now  lest  some  one  may 
think  our  2}.2  barrels  of  hone}'  and  45  colonies, 
are  making  us  "sassy'1  again. 
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Out  of  fifteen  colonies  all  of  which  came  through 
rtic  winter  in  good  condition,  I  lost  eleven  in  the 
month  of  April.  1  had  set  them  out  on  the  summer 
stands  about  the  15th  of  March,  and  during  the  long 
cold  weather  that  ensued,  the  hives  not  being  shaded 
from  the  sun  shine,  the  bees  would  fly  out  and  become 
chilled  ami  be  unable  to  return.  Before  I  was  aware 
of  the  fact  I  lost  eleven.  Others  in  this  vicinity  have 
been  equally  unfortunate;  one  man  lost  fortv  colonies, 
about  all  that  he  had.       Win.  Caldwell,  Elmore,  O. 

My  bees  are  doing  splendidly  so  far  this  year,  I 
started  the  season  with  17  and  now  they  have  increas- 
ed to  35,  all  natural  but  4,  and  still  swarming  every 
day.  Mine  are  all  Italians  but  2,  and  they  have  not 
made  a  move  in  that  direction  yet.  Black  bees  about 
here  are  doing  nothing  of  any  account,  and  several 
have  complained  that  the  worms  are  destroying  them 
all.  Mine  are  the  only  Italians  within  about  15  miles 
of  here  .  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Independence,  Iowa. 

AVhatever  the  Blacks  may  do  in  early  spring, 
Italians  are  certainly  far  ahead  in  the  honey 

season. 

Vow  say  on  first  page  of  July  No.  of  Gleanings 
'•Hives  that  have  been  destitute  of  bees  ever  since 
freezing  weather****  may  be  considered  safe."  32° 
F  is  freezing,  and  to  my  certain  knowledge  a  temper- 
ature of  14°  will  not  kill  the  moth  germs  in  a  certain 
stage,  but  8°  or  10°  will  do  it  sure.  This  is  not  guess 
work  but  a  fact  known  to  me  by  actual  and  extremely 
careful  experiment.  Hives  were  kept  airtight  after 
an  exposure  of  11°  and  were  nearly  destroyed. 

Yours  respectfully,  James  Heudon. 

Dowagiac,  Mich.  July  1st,  1874." 

We  thank  yon  for  the  correction,  and  ac- 
knowledge our  error.  We  only  knew  that 
combs  kept  in  tight  hives  over  winter  in  our 
barn  were  never  troubled,  but  if  placed  there 
when  taken  from  the  hives  in  warm  weather, 
there  was  sure  to  be  trouble. 


My  opinion  is,  the  large  hives  will  be  no  remedy  for 
the  common  malady  in  bees ;  with  me  large  colonies 
fare  full  as  badly  as  small  ones.  Scarcity  of  bee-bread 
may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  yet  I*  think  but  lit- 
tle. My  bees  had  badly  failed  long  before  breeding 
had  ceased;  almost  all  my  hives  had  bee-bread  left. 

R.  Wilkin,  Oscaloosa,  Iowa. 

I  put  six  stocks  of  Italians  in  cellar  last  fall,  after 
extracting  all  natural  stores  and  feeding  sugar-syrup. 
They  all  wintered  well,  but  found  one  Queenless  this 
spring;  united  it  with  another  stock  and  they  have 
done  well.  Made  five  new  swarms  three  weeks  since, 
raised  fourteen  Queens  and  have  extracted  95  lbs.  of 
honey  at  present  writing;  shall  expect  to  get  more 
soon.  White  Clover  is  abundant  here  now  and  Bass- 
wood  promises  well.  You  will  see  that  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  be  discouraged  with  bee-keeping. 

E.  W.  Poole,  West  Richfield,  O.         June  29th,  1874. 

1.  Ought  surplus  receptacles  to  be  put  on  or  over  a 
new  swarm  before  the  main  frames  are  pretty  well 
tilled? 

2.  How  do  you  manage  to  make  the  bees  build  their 
combs  straight  ?  You  somewhere  say  we  must  watch 
and  compel  them  to  make  their  combs  straight. 

Stephen  Young,  Mechanicsville,  Iowa. 

1.  If  our  friend  will  excuse  the  liberty  we 
would  advise  him  to  put  his  surplus  recepta- 
cles where  neither  he  nor  his  bees  will  ever  see 
them  more.  So  far  as  we  know  they  rarely  use 
them  until  the  hive  is  crammed  full  of  honey, 
and  the  n  they  often  lose  another  day  or  two 
of  the  best  part  of  the  honey  harvest,  waiting 
to  think  about  it,  and  then  about  half  the  time 
conclude  not  to  work  in  boxes  at  all.  A  coup- 
le of  our  neighbors  who  have  used  the  extract- 
or successfully  for  some  years,  thought  they 
would  try  a  few  hives  for  box  honey  this  sea- 
son, but  the  sight  of  hives  filled  and  ready  to 
be  extracted,  with  boxes  untouched  was  more 
than  they  could  stand,  and  in  a  trice  they  were 
emptied,  giving  both  the  bees  and  the  Queen 
room  ;  and  now  they  labor  industriously  like 
the  rest. 


2.  Have  every  comb  built  between  two  others., 
or  between  one  and  the  side  of  the  hive,  ami 
they  cannot  well  be  other  than  straight. 

DEAR  N<>VI(.'K:— I  have  not  for  two  years  used 
any  smoke  at  my  home  apiary  where  I  open  some  of 
the  hives  daily  in  the  season,  and  where  all  my  chil- 
dren play  as  carelessly  as  if  there  were  no  such  things 
as  bees.  Honev  is  so  scarce  during  the  last  halt  ot 
May,  whole  of  June  and  July  that  I  have  to  divide  up 
my  apiary  into  three  or  four ;  take  them  i.i  an  ordi- 
nary three-spring  wagon  and  trot  off  on  our  smooth 
roads,  as  fast  and  as  safely  as  if  pleasure  riding. 

I  never  could  use  a  feather,  nor  a  wisp  broom  in 
brushing  bees  from  their  combs. 

Plenty  of  good  weeds  usually  abound,  but  I  find  an 
asparagus  stem  with  plenty  of  small  limb»,  just  the 
thing;  these  vegetable  brushes  do  not  make  the  bees:- 
mad  a  bit,  in  fact  they  soon  get  used  to  being  brushed 
and  will,  as  soon  as  they  see  the  right  kind  of  a  brush. 
coming  roll  off  like  peas.  I  have  succeeded  in  repla- 
cing my  last  fall's  number  of  stocks — 51— by  division, 
have  all  in  tip-top  order,  ready  for  any  thing  that 
comes  in  the  way  of  honey. 

I  put  my  bees  in  my  cellar,  in  the  fall,  under  the 
main  living  room  of  my  house,  ventilating  very  little,, 
and  have  good  success.  I  lost  two  between  Nov.  15th, 
and  March  1st,  the  day  set  out— starved— leaving  two 
full  frames  of  honey  on  the  side  of  the  hive  opposite 
the  bees.  March  was  so  cold,  and  April  too,  for  that, 
matter,  that  after  a  couple  of  day's  flight,  they  could 
not  be  examined  for  three  weeks' at  a  time.  The  con- 
sequence was  two  starved,  and  four  or  five  came  out 
and  found  other  hives.  All  my  hybrids  played  that 
trick  on  me.  They  invariably  left  "clean  combs,  with 
brood  and  sealed  honey— showing  their  cusaedness—oi 
40  pure  Queens,  not  one  would  desert  her  hive. 

I  have  to-day  7  frames  full  of  brood,  in  each  of  up- 
wards of  40  stands — and  when  we  get  so  many  in  the 
Quinby  frame,  we  may  expect  some  bees  one  "of  these- 
days,  but  there  will  be  little  honey  for  them  until  Aug. 

Jane  SSJnd— Contrary  to  expectations,  we  are  now  fu> 
the  hight  of  a  wonderful  flow  of  honey  from  Surmic  - 
which  of  late  years  has  not  yielded  much.  Every 
thing  in  the  hives  is  filled  full  and  1  am  kept  busy  hi- 
ving swarms,  as  it  has  become  too  much  of  a  job  to 
keep  them  lrom  it  by  removing  frames  of  brood. 

G.  F.  Mekkiam,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

We  would  be  glad  indeed  to  learn  that  the 
spring  swarming  out,  belonged  only  to  hybrids, 
but  we  believe  the  full  bloods  are  sometimes-, 
quite  guilty  of  the  same  trick.  As  a  general 
thing  weak  colonies  seem  to  be  the  ones  most 
addicted  to  it,  but  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  this  rule  that  are  hard  to  get  over. 

Sudden  yields  of  honey  often  come  quite  un- 
expectedly and  from  a  variety  of  sources,  there- 
fore, 'tis  always  well  to  be  ieady  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.  Give  the  Queen  room  at 
such  times  at  all  hazards,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  with  the  extractor.  When  our  present 
basswood  yield  first  opened  we  tried  giving 
the  Queens  empty  combs  of  which  we  have 
plenty,  but  even  when  we  gave  a  colony  two, 
in  the  evening,  they  would  be  filled  with  honey 
before  she  could  more  than  till  a  circle  three 
inches  in  diameter. 

Oh  Novice!  Can  you  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
'hat  I  am  sioing  t  >  have  a!  1  as  t.iree  Queen-  from  th'o.-e 
eggs  -such  is  likely  to  be  uie  case  i  assure  you,  for 
there  are  three  nice  cells  started  and  I  can  see  the 
young  brood  in  the  jelly  at  the  bottom.  The  eggs  did 
not  reach  me  till  Thursday.  1  think  they  came  as  far 
as  eight  hundred  miles.  A.  McMains. 

Chariton.  Iowa,  July  10th.  1874. 
Very  glad  indeed  to  hear  it,  and  perhaps  i f 
we  could  always  be  sure  of  having  such  beau- 
tiful warm  weather  as  we  have  had  duringthis 
month,  we  might  send  them  1000  miles  or 
more.  The  above  piece  of  comb  if  we  remem- 
ber correctly,  contained  eggs  just  laid  in  a 
piece  of  comb  containing  bees  .just  gnawing 
out.  If  we  cannot  manage  some  way  or  oth- 
er, to  give  all  our  readers  the  benefit  of  the 
Italian  bees  without  such  enormous  expeases 
and  failures  as  have  hern  the  rule,  we|shall  think 
<T(  are  a  failure  in  one  respect  at  least. 


AD  VER  TISERS '  DEBAR TMENT. 


Will  a  few,  please  remember  that  our  subscribers 
are  all  regarded  as  equally  our  friends  and  we  can  in 
no  case  show  any  partiality  in  favor  of  any  particular 
one.  Several  have  written  us  very  pleasant  letters 
asking  ns  to  send  just  one  queen  before  its  regular 
turn;  this  would  lie  wronging  others  and  their  need  is 
•often  just  as  great.  Again,  others  when  we  have  be- 
come somewhat  acquainted,  ask  us  to  deviate  from 
our  regular  rates  of  "cash  with  order"  for  our  various 
implements.  Unless  we  show  partiality  we  cannot 
do  this;  besides,  should  we  we  do  it,  losses  would  in- 
evitably occur,  and  our  prices  in  future  must  be  raised 
sufficiently  to  pay  these  losses  ;  the  result  being  that 
those  of  our  customers  who  are  paying  cash  in  advance 
without  a  word  of  complaint,  would  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  ilebts  of  those  who  plead  for  a  little  time,  and  then 
neglect  to  pay.  /•$  this  rigid  or  proper  ?  Of  course  you 
nil  answer  certainly  not. 

Now  please  don't  think  hard  of  us,  if  we  make  no 
distinction  and  require  all  to  conform  to  our  establish- 
ed rule.  Bear  in  mind  that  our  sales  are  made  of 
many  small  amounts,  and  our  customers  often  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  It  seems  hard  ami  rude  we 
know,  but  some  of  the  very  cleverest  friends  we  have 
among  our  correspondents,  are  often  slowest  pay, and 
perhaps  they  can't  get  the  money ;  we  don't  know. 

We  desire  to  supply  our  friends  at  the  very  lowest 
possible  tigure,  and  we  cannot  do  this  safely  unless 
we  have  cash  with  the  order. 

Half  a  teacupful  of  bees,  sent  ivith  the  comb  of  eggs, 
would  doubtless  make  a  sure  thing  of  it,  but  if  we 
do  this,   would  it  not  be  best  to  send  a  Queen  also  ? 

Queens  reared  from  imported  mothers,  and  fertilized 
where  Italian  drones  are  the  rule  and  not  the  excep- 
tion, are  now  sent  for  one  dollar. 

Our  bees  seem  to  prefer  fresh,  to  sal  t  water. 


CLUBBING  L.I8T. 

We  will  send  Gleanings— 

With  The  American  Bee  Journal  for 12.25 

"    The  National  Bee  Journal     "   2.25 

"    The  Bee  Keeper's  Magazine"   1.75 

"    The  Bee  World  "   2.25 

"    All  four,  The  Bee  Journals  of  America 5 .50 


Books  for  Bee-Keepers. 

i«KNT  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honey  Bee .$2.00 

Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping . .  .1 .50 

Bee  Keeper's  Text  Book,  muslin, 75 

"  "  "         "      paper, 40 

Good  Books. 

These,  though  not  specially  designed  for  Bee- 
keepers, have  a  tendency  to  inculcate  princi- 
ples that  ensure  success  in  bee-keeping  as  well 
as  almost  all  other  rural  pursuits. 

The  first  on  the  list  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  who  has  planted  grape  vines  to 
shade  the  hives,  as  we  have  advised. 

An jr  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  post-. 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist $1.50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist 1.50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist 20 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist 1.50 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit ...1.50, 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture ■..:.■: 1.50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 1.50 

Ten  Acres  Enough 1.25 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much , 1.50 

Art  of  Saw  Filng  (Holly) 75 

Window  Gardening 1.50 


Names  of  responsible  parties  will  be  inserted  in 
either  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  10c.  each  insertion,  or  $1.00  per  year. 

Names  inserted  in  this  department  the  first  time 
without  charge. 

Those  whose  names  appear  below,  agree  to  furni-h 
Italian  Queens  the  coming  season  for  §I.t»j)  each,  un- 
der the  following  conditions;  No  guarantee  is  to  be 
assumed  of  purity,  safe  delivery  or  auv  thing  of  tlie 
kind,  only  that  the  Queen  be  reared  from  a  choice, 
pure  mother.  They  also  agree  to  return  the  money  at 
anytime  when  customers  become  impatient  of  such 
delay  as  may  be  unavoidable. 

Bear  in  mind  that  he  who  sends  the.  best  Queens, 
put  up  neatest  and  most  securely,  will  probably  re- 
ceive the  most  orders.  Special  rates  for  warranted 
and  testeil  Queens,  furnished  on  application  to  any  of 
the  parties. 

J.  Shaw  &  Son,  Chatham  center,  Medina  Co.,  Ohio. 

I.  E.  Daniels,  Lodi,  "  " 

G.  W.  Dean,  River  Styx.  "  "        " 

W.  J.  Hosmer,  Janes'ville,  Minnesota. 

Dr.  J.  P.  II.  Brown,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

E.  C.  Blakeslee,  Medina,  O. 

Willis  A.  Phelps 

The  two  above,  rear  all  from  an  Imported  Queen. 

W.  1).  Wright,  Knowersville,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Nellis,  Canaioharie,  Montgomery  Co,  N.  Y. 

R.  S.  Becktell,  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 

C.  R.  Williams,  Milan,  Erie  Co,  O. 

H.  Nesbit,  Cynthiana  Harrison  Co.,  Kentucky. 

KIT©  Manuf  aje;tin?e>ri*^,g 

Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  priees 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
J.  II  Martin,  Hartford.  N.  Y. 
Geo.  T.  Wheeler,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
R.  S.  Becktell,  Ne wJJufl'alo^Mich^ 

In.  order  to  hasten  tlie  introduction  of  the 
&W  STANDARD  ~WA 

Apiarian  Implements,  we  make  the  following  offer. 
Standard  Hive,  including  bottom-board,  door-step, 
blocks,  and  all  the  stand  that  we  think  is  needed  to 

keep  it  from  the  ground $2.00 

Twenty  frames  for  above  5%  c.  each 1.15 

Sample  Frame,  by  mail, 10 

Quilt *. 40 

Or  all  complete  except  painting,  for 3.50 

The  same  in  a  bundle  including  nails,  hinges  etc,  3.25 
Extractor    made    expressly'  for    Standard    frames, 

(Comb  frame  14 H  wide,  by  10 'deep.) $9.00 

Any  deviation  from  above,  be  it  only  1-10  of  an  inch, 
will  be  only  at  our  regular  list  juices, 

A.  L  ROOT  &  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

We  always  consider  it  an  especial  favor  to  have 
customers  inform  us  by  poital  card  whether  goods 
are  satisfactory  ;  whet/ier  oar  mode  of  packing  is 
efficient ;  time  taken  in  transit ;  whether  Express 
or  Freight  charges  were  reasonable,  etc.  etc. 

Respectfully,  A.  I.  Root  &  Co. 


^vei'ill  Chemical  Faint. 

THE  OXLV  RELIABLE. 
THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL. 

THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL. 
THE  MOST  DURABLE. 

Requires  no  oil  thinner  or  drier. 
Requires  no  waste  of  time  in  mixing, 
Has  stood  eight  years'  criticisms 
With  yearly  increased  popularity    " 
And  yearly  increased  sales. 
Is  sold  by  the  gallon  only,  in  packages  'of  from  1  to 
lo  gallons  each,  in  Purest  White  ami   any  Color  or 
Tint  desired. 
Address,  for  sample  card  of  colors  ami  price  list, 

'iL'V'osiJ  I    :  !ri«      ileal  Paint   Co.. 

Office  and  Factorj    132  &   '.-'A  East  River  Street, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


ILLUSTRATED  I  ft  v*$? inc™^'  A1  lnstr a«Lei 

T/-kTTT»vrAT  Monthly,  with    Chromo  $2.50 

JUU.tv.NAL         I  a  year.    Send  lO  cts.  for  sam- 
ple copy,  or  30  cts.. for  sample  Chromo,  terms  to 
agents,  etc.    C<invasscrs  Wanted,  in  every  town, 
county  &  State.    Address,     THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 
Room  27,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago. 

SCIENTIFIC  I  A  Richl>r  Illustrated  Monthly,  81.50 
DAD1WTD  ;i  5*'ear'  Chromo  free  to  annual 
T  AKMiliK      I  subscribers.    On  trial,  three  months, 

25  cts.  or  with  Chromo,  50  cts.    Sample  copies  and 

terms  to  agents  sent  on  application. 
Address,    THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 

Room  27,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago. 

PLEASANT  AND  PROFITABLE  EMPLOYMENT, 
for  male  or  female,  in  every  city  of  the  Union. 
Active  persons  can  ..double  their  small  investment 
every  day.    Inclose  STAMP  for  particulars  to 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 
Room  27,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago. 

HI  BIE5  WORLD. 

OUR  Bee  Journal  of  the  Southern   States.    Issued 
monthly  at  82.00  per  year.    Sample  copies  free. 

Address    A.  F.  MOON  &  Co.  Rome,  Georgia. 


ADVERTISERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements  will  be  received  at  the  rate  of  ten 
cents  per  line,  Nonpariel  space,  each  insertion,  cash 
in  advance ;  and  we  require  that  every  Advertiser 
satisfies  us  of  his  responsibility  and  intention  to  do 
all  that  he  agrees,  and  that  his'goods  are  really  worth 
the  price  asked  for  them. 


MUTH'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 


H  O  NE  Y^  JARS. 

<  >ne  pound  (square)  Jars,  per  gross 86.50 

Two      "  "  "  "        8.50 

forks,  "        75 

Tin  Foil  Caps,  "        1.20 

One  and  Two  Pound  Labels,  per  gross, 75 

The  same  with  address  printed  to  order,  per  1000,  5.00 
1  qt.  Self-Sealing  Mason's  Fruit  Jars,  per  gross,..  19.00 
Eabels  for  above,  "  "  .65 

The  same  with  printed  address,  per  1000  4.25 

I  shall  have  on  hand  and  ready  for  shipment  from 
the  15th  of  June,  a  large  lot  of  1  and  2  pound  square 
flint  (white)  glass  honey  jars.  They  are  of  the  same 
style  as  my  other  jars,  which  are  by  this  time  well 
enough  known. 

I  shall  sell  1  lb.  (white)  flint  Glass  Jars  per  gross  $8.00 
2  "         "         »■       "        "  "        11.00 

In  lots  of  10  gross  or  more,  the  same  as  the  others, 
50  cts.  less  per  gross. 

Langstroth's  Bee  Hives,  Bee  Veils,  Uncapping 
Knives,  «&c,  I  offer  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

Straw  Mats,— to  fit  the  top  of  Langstroth's  hive— the 
manufacture  of  M.  Nevms,  Cheviot,  Hamilton  Co., 
<>.,  and  well  made,  at  $4.50  per  doz. 

UNCAPPING  KNIVES. 

As  good  as  any. 

Each 50 

Per  doz $4.50 

For  further  particulars,  Address. 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH, 
Itf  Cincinnati,  O. 


BEE-KEEPER'S   SUPPLIES, 

we  can  furnish  everything  needed  in  the  Apiary,  such  as 
Italian  Beet  and  Pure  Queens,  Honey  Extractors,  Knives, 
New  System  and  Champion  Hives,  six  styles,  Bee-Feeders 
and  Ventilators,  Bee-Veils,  the  American  Bee-Keeper's 
Guide,  24«  pages,  paper  cover,  wets.;  bound,  gt.oo;  Wax 
Extractors,  £3.00;  Alsike  Clover  Seed,  Black  Spanish 
Chickens,  &c.  Send  for  our  large  illustrated  PAM- 
PHLET, containing  information  for  Bee-Keepers,  FREE 
to  all.    £,  K.EETCHMKE,  Coburgh,  Mont.  Co.,  Iowa. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

From  an  Imported  Mother. 

Sent  as  soon  as  fertile,  for  81.00  each.  Tested,  and 
warranted  to  produce  three  banded  workers,  also  safe 
arrival  guaranteed,  each $3.00 

Also,  full  colonies  in  Langstroth  hive,  tested 
Queen  from  imported  mother  with  stores  enough  to 
winter #15.00 

My  Queen  mother  is  from  the  Nunn  importation  men- 
tioned elsewhere.    E.  C.  BLAKESLEE,  Medina,  0. 7tf 

Italian  Queens  ly  Mail. 

rpHIRTEEN  years  experience.    After  August  7th, 

L    will  send  Queens  warranted  pure  etc..  for  S1.50 

each.  H.  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 


DISSOLUTION  AND  REMOVAL. 

The  firm  of  BALDWIN  BKOS.    is  dissolved  by  mu- 
tual consent,  the  same  to  date  from.  Nov.  1st."  1873. 
L.  W.  BALDWIN, 
A.  A.  BALDWIN, 
_P.  BALDWIN. 

The  subscriber,  having  removed  to  Missouri,  will 
continue  to  breed  choice  Italian  Bees  and  Queens 
from  the  best  stock  that  can.  be  procured.  Purity  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.    No' circulars. 

Prices  :— Single  Tested  Qtxeens,  S3  ;  Two  for  $5.  Six 
or  more,  $2  each.    Address  L.  W.  BALDWIN, 

Wellsville.  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


I^OR  50  C'ElVT^i 

we    will    send    The    Via. 
li<  -nal    Agriculturist, 

a  large,  live,  16-page  ilhir- 
trated  family  paper,  six 
months  on  trial,  or  with 
large  first  class  chromo 
Floicers  of  Paradise,  15>^x 
21  inches,  for  $1.00,  and 
extend  the  time  six  months 
free  to  agents  sending  sub- 
scribers, besides  large  cash  commission  or  premiums. 
The  Bee-Keepers'  Magazine,  same  terms. 
Terms  to  Agents  sent  free.  Address  H.  A.  KIN«i 
&  CO.,  75  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 

Every  Bee-Keeper  should 
subscribe  for  this  Monthly. 
It  is  the  oldest  and  best. 
BIT  TAfTDWAT  M  scientific  and  practical 
DLL  JUUilllALiI  Journal  of  Apiculture  in 
I  the  World.  The  most  suc- 
cessful and  experienced 
Apiarians  in  this  country 
and  Europe  contribute  to  its  pages.  Terms,  $2.00; 
a  year  in  advance.  Send  a  Stamp  for  a  Sample 
Copy.     Address,       THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 

Room  27,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago 

QUINBY'S  NEW  SMOKER. 

ALL.  who  expect  to  manage  bees  successfully,  will 
want  the  best  method  yet  devised  of  using  smoke. 
By  putting  old  rass,  rotten'wood,  or  other  material  in 
a  tin  cylinder,  and  working  a  small  bellows  with  one 
hand,  smoke  can  be  directed  to  any  point,  in  quanti- 
ties to  suit.  Price  $1.50.  Sent  by  mail  in  two  parts 
$1.75.    Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  7tf 

M.  QUINBY,  St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co.  N.  Y. 


BEE-KEEPERS,  ATTENTION  !— Send  25cts. 
for  three  months'  subscription  to  National  Bee 
Jouknal,  now  published  and  edited  bv 

ELLEN  S.  TUPPER,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Liberal  terms  to  Agents.    Specimen  number  free. 


ITALIAN  BEES. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS  bred  from  imported  mothers— 
a  month  earlier  than  in  the  North.    Purity  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.    Address 

Dk.  J.  P.  H.  BROWN,  Augusta,  Ga. 


THIRTEEN  years  experience  in  propagating 
Italian  Bees.  Queens  will  be  bred  direct  from 
Imported  Mothers  and  warranted  pure  and  fertile. 
Send  for  my  circular.  Wm.  W.  GARY, 

ltf  Colerain,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 


TEmS^IS  r     STBICTLY   CASH  IUST   J±TD-VJ±1&C&. 

One  Copy  One  Year  75  Cents,  or  with  Photograph  of  Apiary,  size  8x10,  Mailed  Free,  Postpaid,  $1.00,  or  Photo- 
graph will  be  sent  as  a  Premium  for  Two  Subscribers  at  75  cents  each. 
Any  person  obtaining  Three  Subscribers  at  75  Cents  each,  may   retain   25   Cents  for  their  trouble. 
"  "  Five  "  "  "  "  75  "  " 

"  "  Ten  "  "  "  "  2.50  "  " 

Any  number  above  Ten  will  be  sent    at  the  rate  of  Fifty  Cents  each. 

Names  may  be  sent  at  any  time  during  the  year,   and  whenever  a   club  is    reached,  we   will    credit 
back  the  amount  previously  sent  us  in  excess  of   the  Club  Rates.    In  this  wav  anv   of   the 

Articles  Mentioned  on  our  PRICE  LIST  may  be  Secured  as  PREMIUMS. 

Please  mention  when  names  are  intended  for  Clubs.  An  acknowledgment  will  be  sent  in  all  cases 
on  receipt  of  money— tor  any  purpose  whatever— by  return  mail.  Yolume  I,  for  1873  may  be  counted  on 
the  same  terms,  as  we  have  a 

Large  Supply  of  BACK  NUMBERS  Provided  for  new  Beginners ! 

As  we  cannot  take  the  space  in  future  numbers  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again,  and    Volume  One 
contains  the  entire  Fundamental   Principles    and. 

Grronnxl    Work  for*  Htai'ting-    an    Apiary. 


Or  how  to  Realize  the  Most  Money  with  the  Smallest  Expenditure  of  Capital 
___ and  Labor  in  the  Care  of  Bees,  Rationally  Considered. 
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A  T)  VER  riSEItS '  DEPA  R  TMENT. 


*JEW  ADVEItTISEITIEIVT.S,   AND  SUNDRY 
OTHER  MATTERS. 

Our  coffee  sugar  costs  us  \Q%. 

Mrs.  Topper's  Journal  is  now  consolidated 
with  the  A.  B.  J. 

We  have  for  several  years  purchased  Honey 
Jars  of  Fahenstocfe  Fortune  &  Co.;  see  adver- 
tisement. 

The  Bee  World  has  not  as  yet  made  its 
appearance  for  August,  nor  has  any  reply  to 
a  postal  card  of  inquiry. 

While  'tis  only  an  occasional  Bee-keeper, 
In  an  occasional  locality,  that  succeeds  with 
1k>x  honey,  we  think  we  are  almost  safe  in  say- 
ing that  any  one  can  succeed  in  getting  ex- 
tracted honey  in  almost  any  locality. 

Having  procured  some  neat  wood  mailing 
boxes  at  a  low  price,  we  will  send  comb  con- 
taining  very  small  larvae  from  our  imported 
Queen,  securely  packed  for  25c.  If  the  weath- 
er proves  favorable,  they  will  generally  pro- 
duce good  Queens.  Eggs  we  consider  almost 
a  failure. 

Those  who  want  a  tested  Queen  from  Im- 
ported stock  without  delay  had  better  send  to 
Frank  Benton.  See  advertisement.  Those  who 
order  dollar  Queens  must  wait  until  their  turn 
comes,  and  orders  arc  tod- ay,  Aug.  27th  "way 
ahead  of  us." 

We  are  pleased  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Quinby  Smoker  is  now  made  without 
solder,  and  since  the  new  postal  law,  is  sent  by 
mail  for  $1,60.  Mr.  Q.  personally  superintends 
1  heir  manufacture  and  is  ready  to  add  any 
farther  improvement  that  may  be  advisable. 

Our  neighbor  Dean,  of  River  Styx,  has  sent 
four  more  Queens  to  Klum,  of  Sherman,  Tex- 
as, and  all  were  received  alive,  and  are  now 
safely  introduced  and  laying.  After  the  trials 
friend  K.  has  had  in  getting  Italians  he  feels 
as  though  friend  Dean  should  "go  up  to  the 
head." 

We  have  many  times  thought,  it  strange 
that  N.  Y.  City  could  not  afford  a  Honey 
House  capable  of  disposing  of  any  quantity 
that  might  be  offered,  and  are  now  pleased  to 
note  that  Mrs.  S.  E.  Spaids  has  located  there 
and  offers  cash  on  delivery.  Sec  advertise- 
ment. In  our  Nov.  No.  of  Vol..  1,  Adam  Grimm 
speaks  quite  favorably  of  the  lady's  prompt- 
ness in  business. 

Last  fall  we  advised  using  wire  cloth  over 
the  top  of  the  hive,  to  keep  the  bees  in  when 
housed.  We  were  not  then  aware  that  very 
neat  straw  mats  were  made  for  the  purpose; 
these  also  answer  excellently  for  absorbing  all 
dampness,  and  permitting  the  air  to  pass  slow- 
ly from  the  cluster,  thus  avoiding  a  draft,  but 
still  giving  ample  ventilation.  See  advertise- 
ment.    Samples  can  readily  be  sent  by  mail. 

Our  friend  Dadant,  it  seems  is  succeeding 
so  well  in  importations  this  summer,  that,  he 
reports  having  received  15  live  Queens  out  of 
a  lot  of  16.  Since  friend  Nunn's  imported 
Queens  are  all  sold,  we  shall  have  to  refer  in- 
quirers to  Dadant's  advertisement  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season.  We  feel  like  thanking 
Them  for  reducing  the  price  so  low  as  $10.00, 
and  but  9.00  when  two  are  taken.  Tis  an  easy 
matter  now,  to  have  a!!  complaints  of  impuri- 
ty at  an  end. 


We  find  that  it  is  many  times  difficult  to 
obtain  small  tinned  or  galvanized  tacks  foi 
fastening  on  the  Queen  Register  Cards  etc., 
and  have  accordingly  procured  some  that  we 
can  mail  tor  10c  per  paper.  To  indicate  the 
year  in  which  a  Queen  was  hatched  'tis  only 
necessary  to  drive  one  of  these  tacks  opposite 
the  last  figure  of  the  current  year  outside  the 
circle  of  figures  indicating  the  day  of  tin 
month.  Thus :  all  Queens  reared  this  year- 
will  have  a  tack  driven  opposite  the  figure  4; 
then  next,  the  figure  5  and  ^o  on.  If  a  Queen 
reared  this  season  fails  next,  we  will  pull  out 
the  tack  and  drive  it.  opposite  the  5. 

Will  some  of  our  inventive  friends  pleas< 
bear  in  mind  that,  in  making  improvements  or; 
hives,  'twould  pay  them  well  to  know  first 
what,  has  already  been  done.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, a  subscriber  sends  a  hive  by  express,  that 
judging  from  his  letter,  has  cost  him  much 
time  and  study,  yet  it  is  precisely  the  straw 
hive  recommended  in  Quinby's  book  many 
years  ago  for  wintering.  The  chances  art- 
great,  nowadays,  that  you  are  only  wasting 
your  skill  and  ingenuity  on  something  already 
well  known.  Patents  are  often  granted  we 
well  know,  but  when  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  same  thing  has  been  patented  before  or  has 
been  in  use  years  ago,  of  what  avail  is  the  pat 
ent? 

In  our  last,  we  mentioned  that  orders  for  $1 
queens  were  nearly  all  filled,  but  since  then  we 
have  had  so  many  we  fear  they  cannot  all  De- 
filled  this  season.  One  of  our  Southern  friends 
at  least,  Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Brown,  Augusta,  Ga..  is 
doing  a  good  work.  In  one  case  we  know  of 
his  having  sent  a  second  queen  gratis  in  place 
of  one  found  dead  on  arrival.  We  consider 
this  a  free  gift  on  his  part,  for  an  Italian  Queen 
is  certainly  worth  §1.00  without  any  expense 
of  mailing,  postage  etc.,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  make  good  any  of  the  losses,  always  liable 
to  occur  in  the  Queen  traffic. 

At  least  three  of  our  friends  should  be  more 
careful  to  read  the  conditions  under  which  $1. 
Queens  are  sent.  The  first  sent  for  one  but 
she  was  lost  in  the  mails,  the  second  received 
the  queen  but  she  was  dead,  the  third  was  ad- 
vised that  his  queens  would  probably  be  sent 
within  a  week,  but  we  fear  'twas  three  weeks 
or  more,  when  he  demanded  his  money  or  bees, 
and  as  the  order  was  in  the  hands  of  a  neighbor 
several  miles  away  who  only  gets  mail  twice  a 
week,  'twas  some  time  before  wTe  could  restore 
"harmony."  Now  according  to  agreement, 
the  first,  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  Queen  was 
lost,  should  have  accepted  it  as  his  risk  and 
his  loss,  also  the  second;  and  the  third  should, 
if  he  preferred,  have  pleasantly  requested  his 
money  returned  if  the  Queens  had  not  been 
shipped.  There  seems  to  be  considerable  mis- 
apprehension in  the  matter ;  we  are  not  making 
money  out  of  the  dollar  Queens  as  yet,  and  our 
friends  should  bear  in  mind,  that  we  furnish 
them  more  from  a  desire  to  disseminate  the 
Italians  than  for  profit.  When  we  furnish 
Queens  reared  from  Imported  stock,  especially 
i-,  it  difficult  to  make  them  pay  at  the  price 
after  all  expense  of  caging,  postage  etc.  etc., 
and  we  really  cannot  stand  a  lengthy  corres- 
pondence in  the  matter.  The  remedy  is  simple, 
send  three  dollars  where  you  expect  safe  arri- 
val and  purity  guaranteed. 
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HOW  TO  CONDUCT  AN  APIAB1. 


No.  9. 
#%,NE  year  ago  we  said,  "in  time  of  peace 
*^!f)  prepare  for  war"  and  we  say  so  again 
now,  but  really,  with  less  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  direct  what  preparation  is  to  be 
made,  than  we  had  then. 

So  far  as  dysentery  is  concerned,  we  have 
no  fear  at  all  but  that  it  is  perfectly  under 
control,  but  the  dwindling  away,  and  rapid 
depopulation  of  the  colonies  in  the  spring,  is  a 
matter  which  we  fear  is  almost  beyond  our 
skill.  From  great  numbers  oi'  reports,  from 
widely  scattered  localities  we  find  that  some 
Apiaries  winter  just  as  well  as  they  used  to 
years  ago,  colonies  dying  only  from  starvation, 
while  within  a  short  distance  at  a  neighboring 
Apiary  they  may  all  die.  These  results  come 
when  the  circumstances  are  so  widely  differ- 
ent, and  where  almost  every  kind  of  treatment 
has  been  given,  all  the  way  from  box  hives  out 
doors  without  care,  to  movable  combs,  Italians, 
and  honey  extracted  until  frost  comes,  that  we 
think  we  are  excusable  for  thinking  it  an  epi- 
demic among  bees  that  appears  in  some  Apia- 
ries and  not  in  others  ;  and  for  which  we  have 
as  yet  no  positive  remedy,  for  the  box  hives 
have  failed  in  one  case  and  those  which  were 
extracted  came  out  all  right,  and  the  next 
report  would  be  right  the  reverse. 

Mr.  1.  E.  Daniels  of  Lodi,  this  Co.,  purcha- 
sed several  colonies  and  moved  them  late  in 
the  fall  after  all  pasturage  was  over.  A  part 
of  them  with  the  rest  of  his  colonies  were  left 
out,  and  a  part  put  into  his  cellar,  yet  all  died 
about  alike,  while  his  neighbor  a  few  miles 
away,  from  whom  these  were  purchased,  hat 
none.  Is  it  not  rather  probable  that  some  dis- 
ease used  up  friend  D's  Apiary  '.  His  colonies 
were  remarkably  strong  in  Sept.,  when  we  ex- 
amined them,  and  he  has  hitherto  been  a  most 
careful  and  successful  Apiarist.  Again,  the 
honey  that  apparently  killed  the  bees  in  '7:5, 
wintered  them  successfully  in  74,  see  pages  22 
and  58,  current  volume. 

Now  it  is  certainly  poor  encouragement  to 
be  told  our  bees  may  all  die  in  the  spring  what- 
ever we  d/>,  but  facts  are  stubborn  things.  Nev- 
ertheless we  are  by  no  means  to  fold  our  hands 
and  give  up;  strong  colonies  through  this 
trouble,  as  with  all  others,  have  almost  uni- 
formly been  the  ones,  if  any,  that  came  safely 
through  the  siege  ;  we  are  to  bend  our  ener- 
gies to  the  work  of  making  all  good. 

P.  G.  says  she  could  take  ont  colony  and 
build  it  up  strong,  arrange  the  stores  just 
right,  and  fix  it  up  so  she  knows  'twould  winter 


either  in  doors  or  out;  how  many  of  our  read- 
ers feel  the  same  way  ?  If  they  can  do  one, 
why  not  fifty  ?  Is  it  time  only  that  is  needed  'a 
If  such  be  the  case  'twill  probab  y  be  a  better 
investment  of  this  precious  time,  to  go  to  work 
now,  this  month,  and  if  conscious  that  we  have 
too  little  nerve  or  energy  to  put  our  whole 
Apiary  in  "apple  pie"  order  at  once,  perhaps 
we  had  better  take  one  at  a  time,  and  make 
believe  for  the  time  being,  'tis  our  sole  posses- 
sion. 

Now  the  question  comes  up  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done,  that  is,  what  do  we  know  from  past 
experience  etc.,  can  be  done  safely  ;  not  in  an 
experimental  way,  (manure  etc.)  but  establish- 
ed, that  all  or  nearly  all  will  agree  on. 

Suppose  our  readers  stood  about  us,  and 
we  pointed  to  a  colony,  and  addressed  them 
something  after  this  fashion  : 

"Fellow  laborers  can  you  all  agree  on  what 
shall  be  done  to  put  this  colony  in  good  shape 
for  wintering  ?  How  many  bees  shall  we  have  ? 
Is  there  one  of  you  now,  that  would  be  satisfied 
with  a  pint,  a  quart,  or  even  two  quarts?  The 
hive  contains  ten  Langstroth  combs,  if  we 
briny;  brood  if  necessary  from  other  hives, 
(thereby  reducing  the  number  of  colonies)  un- 
til at  least  seven  of  the  ten  combs  contain 
brood,  and  bees  enough  to  cover  them  nicely, 
will  it  be  too  strong  this  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber:" 

We  think  the  majority  of  yon  will  agree 
that  it  will  not ;  and  also  that  'twill  be  just  as 
well  to  leave  the  brood  in  its  natural  position. 
If  honey  should  come  in  during  the  fall  we  can 
put  empty  combs  at  one  side  or  above  them, 
to  be  used  in  the  extractor. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  stores  needed, 
you  will  all  probably  agree  that  if  the  brood 
combs  are  all  bulged  out  above  the  brood  with 
sealed  stores,  and  the  other  three  full  and 
heavy  with  pollen  and  sealed  stores  also,  that 
they  have  an  ample  supply. 

Uncapped  watery  looking  honey,  you  will 
all  admit  is  not  to  be  considered  desirable.  We 
shall  use  sugar  syrup  in  place  of  honey,  and 
it  will  have  been  fed  to  them  principally  du- 
ring the  month  of  August ;  during  this  month 
we  shall  also  feed  enough  to  keep  up  brood- 
rearing  briskly,  and  shall  move  the  combs 
about  but  little;  leaving  each  colony  all  the 
pollen  they  have  gathered  and  just  in  the  po- 
sition they  have  placed  it. 

If  after  we  have  fixed  everything  the  best  we 
know  how,  they  should  die,  we  can  console  our- 
selves with  the  thought  of  having  done  our  du- 
ty at  least,  and  that  bet'  culture  is  not  the  only 
pursuit  having  its  drawbacks,  by  any  means. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 
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OUR  OWN  APIARY. 


JO- day,  July  30th,  after  getting  our  Aug- 
ust number  all  safely  in  the  Post  Office — 
we  always  feel  as  if  we  had  got  the  washing 
done  and  ironing  too  for  that  matter  (as  the 
women  say)  when  they  are  all  printed,  ad- 
dressed, wrapped,  and  tied  in  their  respective 
bundles — well,  after  this  was  all  done,  as  we 
were  saying,  we  repaired  to  the  Apiary  which 
had  been  for  about  three  days  pretty  nearly 
running  itself.  Now  before  telling  you  of  the 
wonderful  sight  that  met  our  "optics,"  we 
shall  have  to  remark  that  our  friend  Dean  had 
just  one  week  ago  to-day,  brought,  us  a  box  of 
bees,  to  be  exchanged  for  brood  from  our  im- 
ported Queen.  Well,  we  took  out  three  combs, 
and  cut  the  eggs  out  of  the  centre  of  each — D. 
only  uses  eggs  for  all  his  Queen-rearing — and 
then  just  forluu  we  put  these  three  combs  into 
an  empty  hive,  and  after  filling  it  out  with 
seven  more  containing  stores  only,  we  poured 
the  bees  he  had  brought,  in  front  of  the  hive, 
and  straitway  had  a  fine  colony,  for  he  in  his 
generosity  had  brought  about  a  peck.  These 
bees  he  had  obtained  from  ditt'erent  hives  and 
as  he  had  hastily  shaken  them  from  the  combs, 
of  course  they  comprised  all  ages.  Now  the 
big  wonder  we  have  been  so  long  trying  to  tell 
was,  that  we  counted  on  these  three  combs, 
Queen  cells  to  the  number  of — to  be  exact, 
Novice  found  fifty  eight,  but  P.  G.  only  made  it 
forty  nine,  but  'twas  nearly  night,  and  she  says 
she  skipped  some  that  weren't  good  ones,  "as 
if  she  could  tell  by  the  looks  of  the  outside," 
Novice  says.  Well  as  part  of  them  are  very- 
close  together  we  shall  get  out  our  "conserva- 
tory hatching  machine"  and  then  we'll  tell  all 
about  how  many  good  ones  there  were. 

Aug.  3rd — Yesterday  was  Sunday.  That  is 
one  fact ;  another  is  that  it  was  the  tenth  day 
since  our  mammoth  lot  of  Queen  cells  were 
started.  In  anticipation  that  something  might 
happen  to  make  Sunday  work  necessary  to 
save  them,  about  a  dozen  hives  were  located 
and  furnished  with  combs  late  Saturday  even'g. 
About  half  past  five  on  Sunday  morning,  Nov- 
ice arose  put  on  a  clean  pair  of  linen  pants  etc., 
washed  his  face  and  proceeded  to  wipe  it  and 
comb  his  hair  as  usual  while  he  sauntered 
about  among  the  hives  and  grape  vines.  After 
finding  all  on  duty  apparently  as  they  should 
be,  he  proceeded  to  enjoy  the  tranquility  of  the 
early  Sabbath  morning  by  reading  his  favorite 
papers  seated  in  the  camp  chair  beneath  one 
of  the  Lombard  plum  trees.  It  may  not  have 
been  purely  accidental,  his  having  chosen  a 
seat  nearly  in  front  of  the  hive  containing  the 
Queen  cells;  these  he  proposed  examining  a 
little  later  in  the  day,  but  intended  to  keep 
them  until  Monday  if  practicable.  As  he  sat 
reading,  his  eyes  wandered  occasionally  toward 
the  entrance  and  finally  to  get  a  fair  view  of 
every  thing  brought  out  by  the  bees,  he  got  the 
broom  and  commenced  sweeping  away  the  im- 
mature plums  and  leaves  that  had  dropped 
about  the  hive.  Suddenly  he  stops  and  ejacu- 
lates, "As  sure  as  you're  alive  that  is  a  dead 
Queen,  and  here's  another."  Away  went  the 
papers;  one  of  the  Queens  that  seemed  alive 
was  placed  in  the  sun  in  a  cage,  ami  then  the 
iii\"  was  examined.  A  tine  Queen  was  para- 
ding the  combs  and  perhaps  a  dozen  cell     wi  re 


torn  open,  or  had  the  lids  hanging.  Four 
Queens  were  found  "loose,"  two  of  which  were 
fighting;  like  friend  Grimm  of  old,  he  tumbled 
these  a  yard  apart  in  the  grass,  and  the  othei 
two  were  put  on  separate  combs,  which  were 
carried  to  new  hives,  bees,  brood  and  all.  Our 
bee  house  stove  was  wheeled  out,  the  tin  Sim- 
plicity hive  with  hollow  walls,  mentioned  a 
year  ago,  was  placed  upon  it  and  the  lamp 
lighted.  In  this  the  two  combs  containing  the 
cells  were  placed,  after  shaking  off  the  bees, 
and  four  more  nice  Queens  were  found  scat- 
tered about,  after  all  was  done.  In  fact  Nov- 
ice soon  began  to  examine  every  bee  found 
crawling  on  the  ground,  thinking  it  might  be 
a  Queen.  Five  more  Queens  were  hatched 
during  the  day,  and  as  fast  as  they  hatched 
they  were  given  to  nuclei  hastily  extemporized 
by  placing  three  combs  of  hatching  brood,  bees 
and  all,  in  one  of  the  new  hives,  or  given  to 
Queenless  colonies.  Toward  evening  to  dis- 
pose of  the  last  one  a  black  Queen  was  killed 
from  one  of  our  natural  swarms,  and  the 
young  Queen  placed  almost  the  same  instant 
on  the  same  comb  she  had  occupied.  To-day 
we  find  her  all  right  and  no  Queen  cells  star- 
ted. Is  not  that  a  simple  way  of  introducing  ? 
The  whole  operation  scarcely  taking  three 
minutes.  With  the  Simplicity  hives  we  fre- 
quently open  the  hive  and  find  the  Queen  in 
one  minute. 

To-  day  about  a  half  dozen  more  have  hatch- 
ed, and  we  have  increased  our  number  of  stocks 
to  54. 

Aug  4th — Sixteen  more  fine  strong  active 
Queens  have  hatched,  and  we  have  61  colonies, 
and  more  Queens  that  we  know  not  -what  to 
do  with.  We  could  very  easily  turn  them  into 
dollars  if  they  were  fertile,  but  the  problem  is 
to  get  bees  to  care  for  them  until  this  be  ac- 
complished; we  have  already  gone  further  than 
we  intended  increasing,  and  begin  to  fear  we 
may  not  be  equal  to  the  task  of  making  all 
strong  for  winter.  We  find  ourselves  often, 
wondering  if  it  be  really  possible  that  Queens 
just  hatched  can  really  be  put  safely  in  any 
colony  of  bees,  without  any  bother  of  caging. 

Our  experience  has  been  for  the  last  three 
days,  the  same  as  last  year,  that  Queens- 
hatched  witfunit  bees,  can  be  placed  in  any 
Queenless  hive,  under  any  circumstances  with 
impunity.  As  they  have  seen  no  other  bees, 
they  at  once  hasten  to  those  presented  them 
with  perfect  confidence,  and  this  confidence  is 
seldom  a  mistaken  one  for  the  bees  receive 
them  with  a  manner  that  seems  to  imply. 
"Well,  she  must  have  been  hatched  in  our  hive, 
for  how  else  could  she  get  here  in  that  shape  ?" 

Aug.  1th — As  our  colonies  now  number  sixty 
eight,  we  think  it  is  about  time  to  stop,  and 
direct  what  skill  we  are  possessed  of  to  'keeping 
what  we  have.  For  the  past  two  days  our 
plan  of  making  colonies  has  been  something  as 
follows  :  As  soon  as  a  Queen  is  hatched  in  our 
nursery  we  proceed  to  any  full  colony,  and 
lift  out  the  comb  containing  the  Queen;  then 
with  thumb  and  three  fingers  of  each  hand,  we 
lift  out  at  once  three  combs,  brood,  bees  and 
all,  and  carry  them  gently  to  a  new  hive  Af- 
ter dropping  the  newly  hatched  Queen  on  top 
of  these  frames  among  the  bees  the  swarm  is 
made,  and  we  have  only  to  put  empty  combs 
in  both  hives  until  they  are  ton  again. 
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This  process  we  had  repeated  so  many  times, 
-we  began  to  think  failure  impossible,  but  when 
we  began  to  draw  on  our  block  stocks  for  bees 
and  brood  we  were  disappointed  in  rinding  two 
Queens  in  front  of  the  hive,  dead.  This  was 
passed  over  as  a  small  matter,  until  to  save 
the  Queens  that  kept  hatching,  we  killed  our 
three  remaining  black  Queens  and  gave  them 
the  young  ones  as  usual.  The  whole  three 
were  found  in  front  of  the  hive  dead  ;  three 
more  were  given  them  and  one  of  them  was 
soon  walked  out  with  a  bee  on  each  side  of  her, 
holding  each  a  wing.  We  returned  her  caged, 
the  first  caging  we  have  done  for  weeks.  If 
this  is  another  unfavorable  trait  of  the  blacks, 
we  shall  assuredly  endeavor  in  future  to  "run 
our  Apiary"  without  their  assistance.  Again, 
the  black  colony  that  we  requeened  so  expedi- 
tiously on  Sunday  to  save  a  fine  Queen,  was 
found  all  right  Tuesday  and  no  cells  started ; 
she  consequently  had  been  allowed  full  liberty 
of  the  hive  for  48  hours  or  more,  yet  to-day, 
she  too,  was  found  dead  in  front  of  the  hive 
and  a  host  of  cells  started.  Is  it  possible  they 
i  lid  not  discover  the  "swap"  we  had  made  until 
after  two  days  or  more  ?  We  think  we  shall 
have  to  try  them  with  a  Queen  cell  to-morrow, 
yet  we  decidedly  prefer  the  "Lamp  Nursery," 
ns  there  is  no  cutting  of  combs  at  all,  and  no 
loss  on  cells,  be  the}'  built  ever  so  closelj'. 

The  following  just  at  hand  shows  we  are  not 
alone  in  the  field. 

I  have  succeeded  in  introducing  '27  out  of  30  virgin 
Queens ;  three  of  them  by  caging.  Over  '20  were  intro- 
duced by  letting  them  run  into  the  hive  at  the  entrance, 
just  as  soon  as  practicable  alter  hatching.  Such  as 
hatched  at  night  were  introduced  in  the  morning. 

Two  veal's  ago,  I  introduced  a  fertile  Queen  by  let- 
ting her  crawl  into  the  entrance  alter  night,  the  next 
morning  she  was  laying  eggs ;  this  is  the  only  fertile 
Queen  1  ever  introduced  in  that  way.  You  know  bees 
from  different  hives  can  be  united  much  more  readily 
after  night  than  in  day  time. 

T.  G.  McGaw,  Monmouth,  111. 

Aug.  1(M — Our  08  all  have  Queens,  defend 
themselves  fully  from  robbers,  and  everything 
goes  finely.  The  four  black  stocks  have  ac- 
cepted their  unfertile  Queens  with  one  excep- 
tion, and  we  gave  them  a  Queen  cell.  Yester- 
day being  Sunday  we  had  leisure  to  watch  our 
young  Queens  as  they  took  their  flight  (we 
never  open  hives  on  the  Sabbath  unless  in  a 
case  of  positive  necessity),  and  we  were  re- 
joiced by  seeing  several  take  wing  with  a  vigor 
and  ease  that  dispels  any  fears  we  may  have 
hail  about  so  many  cells  in  a  hive  giving  all 
strong  and  vigorous  Queens. 

As  the  yield  of  honey  has  about  ceased  we 
have  been  feeding  all  colonies  having  laying 
Queens,  from  one  half  to  a  teacupful  of  syrup 
every  evening  about  dusk.  The  way  in  which 
we  do  it  is  described  on  another  page.  We 
have  decided  not  to  commence  out-door  feeding 
so  long  as  no  bees  molest  the  groceries  etc.,  as 
we  have  so  many  other  bees  now  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Aug.  \Ath — Is  it  not  really  provoking.  Our 
big  lot  of  young  Queens  are  all  safe  in  hives, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  laying,  yet  we 
felt  so  sure  that  some  of  them  would  be  lost, 
we  started  another  comb  for  cells,  to  replace 
missing  ones,  and  now  we  have  once  more 
large  fine  Queens,  hatching  and  no  place  for 
for  them.  Our  friends  who  have  sent  us  their 
"dollars"  for  Imported  daughters,  doubtless 
think  we  might  readily  fill  their  orders,  which 


we  would  with  alacrity,  wrere  these  laying- 
Queens.  If  some  one  will  tell  us  how  we  can 
get  them  fertilized  with  the  ease  and  certainty, 
that  we  hatch  them  in  that  same  "lamp  nur- 
sery" we  shall  feel  as  if  they  had  divulged  to 
us  the  whereabouts  of  a  small  gold  mine  on 
our  own  premises.  Three  frames  of  brood  and 
bees  will  it  is  true,  convert  them  into  laying 
Queens  in  8  or  10  days,  but  really  we  dare  not 
draw  on  our  other  colonies  more  this  season. 
We  might  also  sell  those  just  commencing  to 
lay  and  thus  make  a  place  for  them,  but  we 
dare  not  even  do  that,  for  fear  of  marring  our 
prospects  of  successful  wintering.  This  morn- 
ing we  debated  seriously  what  to  do  with  three 
remarkably  large  and  yellow  ones  just  hatched, 
and  finally  made  three  more  colonies  for  them, 
into  which  they  crawled  as  if  they  owned  it 
all,  and  "nary  a  bee"  dissented  by  word  or  look. 
Now  we  are  going  to  give  the  result  of  our 
experiments  in  regard  to 

BROOD  OR  EGGS  FOR  QUEEN  REARING. 

Our  friend  Dean,  always  uses  the  latter,  and 
advised  us,  if  we  wished  good  Queens,  to  get 
a  new  empty  comb  built  perhaps  half  way 
down,  and  insert  it  one  day  in  our  Imported 
Queen's  colony.  When  it  was  supplied  plenti- 
fully with  eggs,  to  remove  and  give  to  a  Queen- 
less  stock  having  no  other  brood,  thus  obliging 
them  to  commence  with  eggs;  such  Queens 
hatching  in  sixteen  instead  of  10  days.  Now 
we  did  just  this,  two  days  after  starting  the  lot 
for  the  58  cells,  noting  results  carefully. 

The  large  lot  were  started  by  the  bees  at 
different  times,  but  the  first  of  these  hatched 
on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day.  Those  hatch- 
ing on  the  first  two  or  three  days,  from  large 
nice  cells  were  large,  and  tolerably  light  for 
imported  stock  but  some  of  the  last  to  hatch 
were  very  black  and  small,  though  quick  and 
active.  We  have  saved  several  of  the  latter 
for  experiment,  but  mind  you,  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  sell  any  of  them.  Another  thing,  in 
none  of  the  large  lot  did  we  find  any  jelly  re- 
maining in  the  cells,  but  this  could  hardly  be 
expected  with  so  many. 

About  one  dozen  only,  were  started  in  the 
comb  with  eggs  only,  but  they  were  swimming 
in  jelly  as  soon  as  the  larva?  were  visible  to  the 
naked  eye ;  a  day  or  two  after,  more  cells  were 
started  over  pretty  good,  sized  larvae,  half 
grown  perhaps,  these  have  not  hatched  but  the 
first  constructed  produced  the  yellowest 
Queens  we  have  ever  reared  from  the  Import- 
ed stock,  and  they  are  larger  limbed  and  strong, 
though  not  so  quick  and  active  as  yet,  as  the 
small  black  ones  mentioned  heretofore.  We 
shall  keep  a  record  of  course — we  can  do  it 
easily  with  our  Queen  cards — of  the  longevity 
of  these  respective  Princesses. 

Aug.  19th — The  great  loads  of  orange  and 
yellow  pollen  that  come  in,  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  day,  more  especially  the  hives  that  con- 
tain the  daughters  of  our  Imported  Queen, 
call  forth  admiration  from  every  one,  from 
Blue  Eyes  up,  and  as  nothing  prevents  our 
peeping  into  the  interior  as  well,  we  are  happy 
to  say  the  young  Queens  are  faithfully  doing 
their  duty,  even  the  dark  inferior  looking  ones 
as  well  as  the  rest.  Notwithstanding  quite  a 
severe  drouth,  under  the  stimulus  of  our  liber- 
egg  seems  to  produce  a  perfect 
lon't  remember  seeing  before. 
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OUR  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT, 

O  •  First  Principles  in  Bee-Keeping. 

Designer!  especially  for  the  veriest  novices,  and 
those  \\)ii>  know  nothing  of  bees  whatever.  Uonduct- 
,.,l  !,-.  a  fellow  Novice  of  several  years  experience 
replete   with    blunders,  as  well   as  with    occasional 

sure    -SCS.] 

A  GREAT  many  commence  bee-keepi  112:  but 
Jjf\.  too  often  end  in  a  miserable  failure  in  a 
war  or  1  wo,  and  some  times  in  a  few  months  or 
perhaps  weeks  even.  Now  as  we  can't  tell  how 
many  of  our  readers  may  do  this,  and  we  par- 
rim  irly  rlesire  that  you  should  not  fail,  we 
sha  I  endeavor  to  make  our  list  of  implements 
for  a  beginner  as  brief  and  simple  as  possible. 
We  fiave  for  this  the  twofold  reason  that  we 
wish  to  avoid  all  confusion,  and  also  that  a* 
few  •traps'  as  possible  may  be  needed  and 
consequent  y  be  lost  should  you  abandon  the 
cat  M-prise. 

We  rather  prefer  that  you  should  commence 
w'^h  one  hive,  but  if  you  can't  be  satisfied  with 
so  small  a  beginning,  just  double  or  treble 
the  following  amount. 

Stock    in    trade   absolutely   necessary  for  a 
star's  in  bee  keeping 
One  swarm  of  bees  5  to  $10.00  estimated  $7.50 

Simplicity  hive 1.00 

10  frames,!/  lie 60 

Quilt    25 

Transferring  clasps,  one  package 25 

Gleanings  in  bee  culture 75 

$10.35 

We  would. say  it  needs  just  about  a  $10.00 
bill  to  make  a  modest  trial  in  the  business. 

"But,"  says  some  one  of  our  readers,  "you 
are  continual  y  calcinating  on  our  being  able 
to  judge  for  ourselves  what  we  need,  when  the 
fact  is  we  know  nothing  at  ail  about  it. 

'The  hive  at  $1.00  has  no  bottom,  an  1  how 
do  vye  know  what  is  best  to  set  it  on;  a'.so, 
you  have  said  nothing  about  paint,  yet  we 
think  you  have  somewhere  taught  that  they 
should  never  be  exposed  to  tin-  weather  with- 
out painting.  Still  again,  you  say  the  Italians 
are  much  more  docile  than  the  blacks,  if  so 
why  not  give  us  the  Italians  at  once,  and  then 
our  increase,  without  any  more  or  an  much  la- 
bor in  fact,  if  we  are  to  credit  you  'bee  folks,' 
will  be  Italians  and  all  the  more  valuable. 
We  certainly  don't  want  to  waste  our  time  011 
inferior  stock  just  to  save  a  little  additional 
expense  in  the  beginning.  Come  now  ;  tell  us 
just  what  you  would  do,  should  some  friend 
tell  you  to  start  him  an  Apiary,  and  if  you 
thought  one  hive  sufficient,  all  right,  but  it  is 
to  be  all  complete;  the  amount,  to  be  entrust- 
1  d  entirely  to  your  own  skill  and  judgment. 

"Now  remember  your  besetting  sin,  of  econ- 
omizing too  closely  in  bee  matters,  but  take  all 
the  money  you  want.  If  we  mistake  not  you 
have  decided  not  to  give  a  beginner  the  Stand- 
ard hive?" 

"We  certainly  would  not.  Their  first  lesson 
should  be  increase  of  stocks  rather,  and  after 
some  experience  in  that  business  they  can  de- 
cide for  themselves  whether  they  prefer  to  lift 
their  ten  frames  into  a  long  hive  with  capaci- 
ty for  twenty,  or  simply  set  on  another  story." 

"Well,  here  is  your  heading  on  this  paper  now 
put  down  the  items  and  figures." 


OUTFIT  FOR  A  BEGINNER. 

Simplicity  hive $1.00 

One  extra  cover  to  serve  as  a  bottom-board  50 
Three  good  coats  of  Averill  Chemical  paint  50 

Quilt 25 

Ten  combs,  mostly  worker,  @75c  each 7.50 

Italian  Queen  from  Imported  mother 3.00 

Four  quarts  of  bees  @$1.00 4.00 

Gleanings  in  bee  culture  Vol  1  and  2, 1.50 

$18.35 

"And  is  the  above  all?" 

"All  for  the  present." 

"Of  all  the  various  articles  mentioned  on 
your  price  list  would  you  add  none?" 

"None  else  until  the  article  is  really  felt  to 
be  necessary  by  the  owner." 

"And  the  above  is  sufficient  to  build  up  a 
large  Apiarv  without  any  additional  purchase 
of  bees  ?" 

"We  think  so.  If  all  Queens  are  reared  from 
the  one  mentioned  there  can  be  nothing  pooi'i  r 
than  half  bloods,  this  will  serve  to  give  a  new 
strain  of  blood  and  they  are  very  good  to  han- 
dle usually,  and  are  nearly  equal  to  pure  Ital- 
ians as  honey  gatherers.  When  this  Queen 
fails  another  tested  one  should  be  used.  In 
an  Apiary  of  25  stocks  or  upwards  an  Import- 
ed Queen  will,  we  think,  be  a  profitable  invest- 
ment." 

Those  who  have,  or  find  it  more  convenient 
to  use'  the  box  hive  and  common  bees,  wt 
would  refer  to  the  articles  on  transferring  in 
former  number,  see  pages  33  and  64,  Vol.  1st, 
and  page  41),  current  volume. 

It  will  require  considerable  care  and  skill 
to  transfer  a  colony  in  mid-summer  or  fall,  as 
well  as  to  transplant  the  grape  vine  out  of  sea- 
son, yet  it  can  be  done  if  you  particularly  de 
sire  it. 

If  you  fail,  it  will  probably  be  because  you 
are  careless  and  not  neat  and  tidy  about  your 
work.  The  bees  will  assuredly  pass  readily 
into  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  hive  if  it  occu- 
pies the  precise  position  of  the  old  one  and 
contains  some  of  their  brood  combs.  Two 
principle  difficulties  beset  beginners;  First, 
daubing  honey  around  so  that  robbers  get  "a 
going,"  secondly,  losing  the  Queens.  Some 
deft  housewife  can  instruct  you  better  how  to 
avoid  the  former  than  we  can,  and  in  fact 
handling  honey  in  a'most  any  shape  seems  to 
be  decidedly  feminine  work,  but  you  should 
before  hand'  give  her  a  clean  nice  place,  free 
from  rubbish  etc.,  in  which  lo  do  the  work. 
Bees  are  decidedly  the  neatest  and  most  order- 
ly class  of  all  animated  creation — bless  out- 
stars  we  meant  to  except  every  time  and  al- 
ioay#,  these  same  feminines — and  if  you  wish 
them  to  thrive  you  must  make  their  habita- 
tions (we  mean  the  bees)  agreeable  to  this  trait. 
The  Queen  cannot  get  lost  unless  you  leave 
some  crevice  or  hole  for  her  to  crawl  into. 
therefore  we  repeat  our  injunction,  to  bank  all 
around  the  new  hive  with  clean  new  saw-dust. 
pounded  down  hard,  so  that  a  bee  may  travel 
oyer  it  easily.  Now  if  you  make  it  a  point  not 
to  kill  a  bee  during  the  whole  operation,  you 
certainly  will  not  kill  the  Queen. 

Very  likeh  they  may  in  their  fright,  crawl 
and  cluster  in  several  places  about  the  new 
hive,  instead  ofgoinginat  the  entrance,  but 
this  .should  occasion   no  uneasiness  lor  if  the 
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majority  pass  in,  the  rest  will  all  follow  in  due 
time,  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  We  would  locate 
the  old  hive  while  transferring,  just  back  of 
the  new  one,  but  so  close  to  it  that  the  young 
bias  will  crawl  readily  to  the  entrance  on 
hearing  the  hum  of  their  companions.  Use 
plenty  of  smoke  in  commencing,  and  you  will 
tind  them  as  peaceable  as  flies  when  their  old 
hive  is  removed  from  its  stand. 

OUT-BOOK  WINTERING  IN  THE 

"LONG     HIVES." 


1  p|KIEND  NOVICE:  Several  of  my  friends  having 
In  asked  my  opinion  in  regard  to  wintering  bees 
■•=*  out  of  doors,  in  New  Idea  Hives,  I  will  now  en- 
deavor to  answer  them. 

That  they  can  sometimes  be  successfully  wintered 
3n  that  way,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  in  certain  seasons 
they  seem  "to  winter  well  under  all  circumstances,  and 
in  almost  all  conditions.  I  should  hesitate  about 
advising  any  one  to  try  wintering  many  in  that  way 
until  the  system  has  been  more  thoroughly  tested. 
That  some" have  been  successful  in  wintering  their 
bees  in  that  way  one  or  two  winters,  does  not  prove 
that  they  will  always  be  equally  so.  The  winter  of 
'71  and  72.  one  of  my  friends  wintered  his  25  swarms 
on  the  summer  stand  and  did  not  lose  any,  although 
that  was  one  of  those  "blue"  winters  for  bees.  He 
tried  the  same  way  the  next  winter  and  lost  about 
half  of  his  stock,  and  the  rest  were  so  reduced  as  to 
yield  but  a  small  return  the  next  season.  Such  may 
possibly  be  the  luck  of  those  who  try  out  door  winter- 
ing in  New  Idea  hives. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  strong  stocks  wintered 
out  of  doors  in  the  "New  Idea"  Hive,  consume  no 
more  honey  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  bees  than 
they  do  in  cellar  or  special  depository.  Such  may  be 
the  case  in  some  localities,  but  all  my  experience  and 
observation,  in  regard  to  wintering  strong  stocks  out 
of  doors,  have  been  different. 

My  father  has  kept  his  bees  for  over  25  years  in  a 
bouse  built  on  purpose.  It  is  boarded  up  outside  with 
half  inch,  and  ceiled  up  inside  with  matched  inch 
lumber,  with  six  inch  dead  air  space.  It  is  divided 
into  rooms  two  feet  square  and  they  are  about  seven 
feet  high.  The  bees  never  swarm,  become  very  strong 
during  the  summer,  and  generally  gather  a  large 
amount  of  honey,  but  owing  to  their  numbers,  and 
exposure,  it  frequently  takes  all  or  nearly  all  they 
collect  to  carry  them  "through  the  winter.  He  never 
gets  as  much  "honey  from  one  of  his  swarms,  as  I  do 
from  the  most  of  mine.    If  he  could  put  them  in  some 


ventilation.  That  is  all  the  difference  required  in  the 
treatment  in  wintering,  and  the  saving  in  honey  will 
more  than  repay  all  the  trouble,  even  if  it  takes  two 
men  to  carry  them  in. 

In  the.  fall  of  '72  1  bad  a  number  of  two  story  hives 
on  which  I  hail  used  the  extractor,  and  as  the  Queen 
had  been  breeding  in  both  stories,  the  hives  were  full 
of  bees  almost  to  overflowing,  on  the  approach  of 
winter  I  put  them  all  in  the  lower  story,  gave  them 
plenty  of  upward  ventilation,  put  them  in  the  bouse 
with  the  rest,  and  they  wintered  as  well  as  any  stocks 
in  the  Apiary.  Last  fall  when  I  put  the  bees  from 
double  width  hives  in  single  hives,  1  neglected  to  give 
them  the  proper  amount  of  ventilation,  and  conse- 
quently more  of  the  bees  died,  and  they  consumed 
more  honey  than  the  ordinary  stocks,  but  in  other 
respects  they  came  through  in  good  condition. 

James  Bolin,  WestLodi,  O. 

LETTER  TO  "NOVICE." 


IqaJItlENI)  NOVICE  :-As  you  request,  I  will  make 
Jgfir  you  a  report  of  my  Apiary  for  1874  up  to  this 
^i  date  (Aug.  5th).  I  began  the  season  with  48  col- 
onies, 31  of  my  own  wintering  (all  Italians)  and  17  of 
blacks  bought  this  spring  in  box  and  Quinby  hives. 
The  Quinby  hives  have  been  more  trouble,  and  less 
profit  to  me  than  the  boxes.  1  have  increased  to 
about  70  colonies  I  guess,  but  shall  cut  down  to  50  of 
my  choicest  Queens  before  going  into  winter  quarters* 
I  have  taken,  up  to  this  date,  I  think  some  over  4500 
lbs.  of  ext'd  honey,  and  500  lbs.  of  oomb  now  off,  and 
almost  ready  to  come  off.  About  700  lbs.  is  from  fruit 
and  Whitewood  blossoms,  and  the  rest  all  Basswood, 
and  the  heaviest  and  brightest  1  ever  saw.  This  has 
been  a  poor  season  with  us.  The  drouth  has  been  so 
severe  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  that  corn  is  not  !>j 
of  a  crop,  and  potatoes  nearly  as  bad.  We  shall  lose 
the  Buck  wheat  crop  for  honey  at  least,  though  it 
yields  an  abundance  of  pollen.  I  shall  look  for  20CO 
lbs.  of  honey  yet  from  Bone  Set  and  Golden  rod.  I 
mean  ext'd  of  course,  or  150  lbs.  of  comb  if  you  think 
I  had  better  "go  for  comb  honey."  I  could  have  had 
all  my  500  lbs.  off  now,  if  I  had  let  the  forty  Jive  hun- 
dred, slip  from  me.  I  have  used  22  of  the  "New  Idea" 
one  story  hives,  with  from  20  to  30  combs  about  10x13 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  combs  and  not 
Queens  are  the  basis  of  an  apiary,  and  that  I  prefer 
the  two  story  hive  for  the  extractor,  as  well  as  comb 
honey  in  frames  or  boxes.  1  can  get  more  honey  from 
30  combs  and  two  or  three  Queens,  than  from  30  combs 
ami  one  Queen.  The  three  Queens  don't  have  to  be 
horse  whipped  three  times  a  day,  and  live  much  longer 
than  the  "long  idea"  Queen.  1  have  the  lumber  dry- 
ing for  30  double  story  hives,  and  have  32  "New  Idea" 
hives  for  sale,  at  less  than  cost.    Combs  cost,  well  say 


moderately  warm-place,  it  would  no  doubt  save  a  J  from  50  cts.  to  $1.00  each,  and  Queens  10  cts.  each  oV 
large  proportion  of  the  honey  they  consume  during  ,  tes.s.  James  Heddon,  Dowagiac,  Mich, 

the  winter,  but  with   the  thermometer  at  from  20°  to         T  .        .        ,       , 

30°  below  zero,  the  ground  freezing  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3         ln  answer  to  a  query  as  to  wherein  the  long 


spells  of  weather  during  the  winter,  yet  large  mini 
hers  of  them  perish  every  winter,  and  by  spring  they 
are  no  better  than  my  common  swarms  wintered  in 
my  bee  house,  whilst  they  consume  at  least  two  or 
'hree  times  as  much  honev.  Now,  I  cannot  see  why 
•New  Idea  Hives,  with  one  fourth  inch  air  space,  will 
give  any  better  protection  than  father's  house,  with 
six  inch  air  space.  The  large  number  of  bees  will 
generate  considerable  heat,  but  they  will  produce  no 
more  than  they  will  in  the  house. 

But  while  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  risk  trying 
to  winter  many  of  their  bees  out  of  doors  in  New  Idea, 
<>r  in  fact  any  other  kind  of  hives,  in  preference  to 
putting  them  in  some  warm  place,  before  they  have 
tested  the  matter,  yet  I  would  not  wish  to  discourage 
any  one  from  making  such  hives,  for  so  far  as  I  have 
tested  them,  they  give  good  satisfaction,  for  summer 
use.    This  is  more  especially  the  case  where  the  ex 


strung  out  horizontally,  but  not  so  with  two  stories ; 
they  will  then  store  in  upper  set  ot  combs  almost  en- 
tirely. J.  H. 

We  have  not  observed  the  trouble  mentioned 
above,  but  our  experience  has  been  limited  to 
one  hive  only.  We  want  further  reports  on 
the  matter.  Friend  Whitson  who  writes  the 
following,  seems  to  have  succeeded  with  them. 
It  was  written  when  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  double  wall,  four  foot  hive  that  we 
had  made  for  him  : 

I  have  just  got  my  bee  house  done,  ami  filled  the 
walls  with  dirt,  but  1  would  be  glad  to  never  put  a  bee 
in  it  it  I  knew  they  were  as  safe  out-doors.  Some- 
thing that  will  wait  a  week  while  we  cut  hay  and  then 


tractor  is  used,  for  they  are  certainly  handier  than  the  '  s.taml  out-doors  at  20°  below  zero,  while  we  sit  by  the 
two  storv  hives  for  that  purpose.  And  aside  from  the  I  nre'  is  what  we  careless  ones  must  have  if  we  ever 
inconvenience  in  handling  them,  and  the  space  they     make  it  pay.    Yes.  I  must  tell  you  that  my  bees  were 


spa 
occupy,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  bees  in  them  cannot 
be  wintered  in-doors  as  well"  as  those  in  common 
hives.  And  if  we  can  winter  strong  stocks  in  them 
more  economically  in-doors  than  out,  their  size  should 
not  keep  them  out.  A  horse  takes  up  more  room  in 
■t  stable  than  a  pig  or  chicken,  vet  few  object  to  sta- 
bling him  on  that  account.  As  the  swarms  are  strong- 
er, the  temperature  of  the  room  in  which  they  are 
wintered  must  be  kept  lower  than  it  should  for  com- 
mon stocks,  and  they  must  have  plenty  of  upward 


so  nearly  played  out  last  spring,  that  I  only  transfer- 
red one  to  the  Standard;  that  one  gave  me  100  lbs. 
honey  in  20  days  and  20  lbs.  since,  and  no  one  of  the 
rest  did  more  than  half  as  much. 

J.  J.  Whitson,  Valley  Mills,  Ind. 
A.  A.  Rice,  of  Seville,  this  Co.,  has  used  sev- 
eral of  the  4  loot  hives  this  season  and  says  he 
gets  three  times  as  much  honey  from  them  as 
from  the  10  frame  hives. 
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Fi:  i  KM)  Nev  i  n's  report  of  the  Cat  nip  Field  is  crowd- 
ed out. 

It  is  just  fun  to  make  colonies,  rear  Queens  or  build 
combs  even  during  a  drouth,  if  you  can  afford  the  sugar. 

Bee  Wokld  is  to-day  (Aug.  28th,)  at  hand.  Loss  of 
first  copy  was  probably  caused  by  the  burning  of  a 
large  amount  of  mail  matter. 


If  empty  combs  are  worth  50c  each,  we  really  think 
they  can  be  profitably  made  during  warm  weather  in 
the  fall  by  feeding:  'twould  keep  the  bees  in  line  con- 
dition besides. 

Ci.  "W.  STINEBKING,  Shreve.  Wayne  Co.,  <>.,  is  black- 
mailing the  Bee-keepers  of  his  vicinity  by  threatening 
them  with  suits  at  law,  unless  they  pay  him  $5.00  for 
the  right  to  use  the  American  Hive.  Hadn't  they  bet- 
ter take  a  Bee  Journal  ? 


Three  different  persons  it  seems,  have  struck  upon 
the  idea  of  making  frames  of  a  single  strip  of  wood, 
bent  in  shape  by  steaming  the  corners  after  having 
cut  V  shaped  grooves,  nearly  through,  where  the  bends 
come.  We  have  not  as  yet  been  able,  by  this  means, 
to  make  So  firm  a  frame,  nor  one  that  will  remain  as 
perfectly  square,  but  others  may  be  more  successful. 

Any  one  who  doubts  that  Italians  work  on  red  clo- 
ver should  pass  a  small  patch  of  it  as  we  do  now,  half 
a  dozen  times  daily.  They  have  been  busy  on  it  about 
a  week,  and  the  colony  belonging  to  the  oldest  daugh- 
ter of  our  Imported,  Is  building  comb  and  slowly  lin- 
ing it  with  what  appears  to  be  clover  holiey.  We  re- 
moved their  feeder  a  week  ago  as  they  seemed  deter- 
since    mined    to   build     combs   under  it.    They   have 

grown  from  3  frames  of  bees  and  brood  only,  June 

23d,   'tis  now  Aug.  29th. 

A  neighbOk  left  some  jars  of  honey  at  a  grocery 
when;  they  stood  all  winter  side  by  side  with  our  own". 
While  the  latter  candied  and  oozed  out  around  the  top 
of  the  jars,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  I  hey  hail  to  be  car- 
ried away  finally;  the  former  remained  on  the  shelves 
clear  and  clean,  all  winter.  When  we  applied  to 
I  hem  for  their  valuable  secret,  the  lady  of  the  house 
laughingly  said  'twas  all  because  we  didn't  know 
how,  and  finally  said  theirs  was  put  up  precisely  as 
canned  fruit.  The  honey  was  heated  nearly  to  the 
boiling  point,  bj  suspending  it  in  a  tin  pail  in  a  kettle 
i>f  bniliug  water,  then  poured  in  the  self-sealing  jars 
and  the  lid  screwed  down  instantly. 

Although  wc  shall  pay  all  postage  on  Gleanings 
for  1875,  the  price  will  still  remain  75c.  To  our  friends 
who  have  so  warmly  aided  in  increasing  its  circula- 
tion, we  tender  sincere  thanks.  That  the  task  of 
obtaining  a  club,  for  almost  any  periodical  is  no  light 
<mc  we  arc  well  aware,  and  we  have  many  times 
thought  'twas  easier  earning  our  money  by  regular 
days'  works,  than  by  urging  people  to  subscribe  for 
something  they  were  not  sure  they  wanted.  We  are 
always  willing  and  prefer  to  pay  for  such  services, 
and  where  your  time  is  limited  you  can  aid  us  much 
by  giving  us  the  addresses  of  such  of  your  friends  as 
you  think  likely  to  engage  in  Bee  Culture;  we  will 
scud  them  sample  copies  with  pleasure,  and  will  also 
thank  you  for  your  aid  in  increasing  our  list. 


STRAW    HIVES. 


A.  I.  Boot  &  Co:  —In  answer  to  your  inquirv  about 
the  straw  hives  described  in  my  book,  allow  me  to 
say  that  they  are  not  equal  to  the  old-fashioned,  con- 
ical shaped  straw  hive,  and  for  movable  frames,  bill 
little  superioa  to  boards  ;  not  enough  better  to  pay  ex- 
pense ot  making.  A  straw  hive  without  frames,  so 
that  the  combs  arc  attached  to  the  outside  walls  is 
superior  for  wintering  in  the  open  air,  as  has  been 
proved  for  centuries,  straw  disposes  of  moisture 
readily.  When  combs  are  in  frames  and  there  are 
spaces  between  the  edges  and  sides  of  hive,  the  bees 
do  not  feel  the  influence  of  outside  warmth  readily, 
and  suffer  during  protracted  cold  weather.  The  (hick 
wails  ol  our  hive,  have  proved  insulllent  during  pro- 
tracted severe  weather,  for  the  same  reason,  when 
the  colony  was  too  small  to  generate  warmth  to  coun- 
teract outside  cold.  Yet  they  are  a  great  advantage 
in  ordinary  winters. 

M.  QuiNBY,    St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y.    Aug  19, '74 
We  intended  also   to   inquire  about    straw- 
mats  for  the  top  of  hives.     Will  Mr.  Q.  please 
give  us  his  experience  with  these? 


ABOUT  OUR  CLOVER  SEED. 


A.  I.  ROOT  &  Co.— Sirs,  As  I  have  been  a  regular 
subscriber  to  Gleanings  siuce  its  first  start.  I  think  it 
due  to  me  to  mention  in  your  column  on  humbugs, 
that  last  spring  a  year  ago  I  sent  money  to  Novice  for 
Alsike  Clover  to  sow  about  one  acre,  1  received  the 
seed  and  sowed  it  and  lo  and  behold  !  it  turned  out  to 
be  all  the  old  fashioned  red  clover.  Please  explain. 
Samuel  Mumma,  Highspire,  Ba. 
But  we  don't  put  folks  in  that  department 
friend  M.  until  we  have  first  submitted  the 
matter  to  them  to  determine  whether  the 
trouble  was  only  a  mistake  they  may  regret 
more  than  any  one  else,  or  an  intended  fraud. 
The  seed  you  mention  was  raised  by  a  neigh- 
bor, and  was  advertised  as  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  Timothy  seed,  but  was  ottered  at 
less  than  the  market  price.  One  other  report 
mentions  that  it  was  a  considerable  part  red  clo- 
ver. Now  if  you,  and  others  will  send  in 
your  bills  for  seed,  trouble,  etc.,  wc  will  remit 
at  once,  and  thank  you  for  reminding  us  to  use 
more  care  in  buying.  We  will  in  future  test 
our  seed  by  sowing  a  sample  in-doors. 

OUR  UNIVERSAL  FEEDER. 


JjJL]  ony  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its  fullest 
prosperity,  we  are  so  abundantly  satisfied 
since  the  experiments  of  this  season  that  we 
take  a  real  pleasure  in  recommendiug  the  fol- 
lowing simple  device : 

Make  as  many  bags  of  stout  coarse  cotton 
cloth  (such  as  is  required  for  quilts)  as  you 
have  hives;  these  bags  should  be  about  10 
inches  long  and  5  deep,  and  the  upper  edges 
around  the  mouth  are  to  be  tacked  to  the  un- 
der side  of  a  strip  of  half  inch  board,  1%  wide 
and  as  long  as  the  top  bar  of  the  frames,  or  so 
long  as  not  to  allow  bees  to  come  up  fit  the 
ends  of  the  feeder. 

To  use  it,  remove  one  frame  from  the  hive 
next  the  side  where  the  lid  opens,  find  push 
the  edge  of  the  quilt  down  to  make  room  for 
the  feeder  as  in  the  accompanying  diagram: 


The  tigure  is  supposed  to  represent  the  top 
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of  a  Simplicity  hive  made  to  contain  ten 
•Standard  frames.  A,  A,  represents  the  strip 
•of  wood  that  holds  the  cloth  bag  and  the  ob- 
long hole  cut  through  it  is  to  allow  of  pouring 
in  the  syrup  handily  from  a  cotfee-pot.  C,  C, 
Is  the  quilt  with  the  portion  that  usualy  covers 
the  space  occupied  by  the  feeder  A,  A,  turned 
down  over  the  frame  next  the  feeder,  along  the 
line  D,  D.  If  we  wish  to  stimulate  brood-rear- 
ing simply,  raise  the  cover  of  each  hive,  as  you 
pass  along,  enough  to  allow  the  nose  of  the 
coffe-pot  to  deliver  a  half  a  tea-cupful,  or  more 
safely  into  the  bag,  and  close  the  hive  and  so 
•on  with  the  rest.  If  you  wish  to  fill  up  rapid- 
ly for  winter,  pour  in  larger  quantities  of 
thicker  syrup,  and  till  again  when  empty  until 
they  have  the  desired  quantity.  If  you  wish 
it  all  taken  down  quietly,  feed  only  between 
sundown  and  dark;  at  any  time  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  'twill  make  what  we  call  a  "row"  in 
in  the  apiary.  In  regard  to  speed  we  will  only 
say  that  two  of  us,  with  each  a  coflfee  pot,  can 
feed  00  colonies  in  live  minutes.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  if  the  quilt  closes  every  crevice  as 
it  should  always  do,  no  bees  can  get  in  the 
way  at  all.  Tis  true  there  is  danger  (if  fed 
rapidly)  of  comb  building  in  the  space  not 
rilled  by  the  bag,  but  this  we  avoid  partially 
by  moving  all  the  brood  combs  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hive;  if  they  should  have  seven  of 
the  nine  combs  containing  brood,  you  can  in- 
terpose two  that  do  not,  between  it  and  the 
feeder.  To  work  rapidly  you  will  need  to 
have  your  tinsmith  cut  the  strainer  from  the 
coffee  pot  that  it  may  pour  thick  syrup  easily. 
These  feeders  cost  almost  nothing,  and  when 
mot  in  use,  100  or  more  can  be  packed  away 
safely  in  a  single  Simplicity  hive. 

Now  then  if  your  bees  are  not  ted  up  for  win- 
ter when  this  reaches  you,  our  advice  would 
be  to  set  about  it  at  once,  and  give  them 
enough,  Ifyoukeepup  brood-rearing  brisk- 
ly during  this  month,  we  think  it  can  do  no 
harm.  Take  the  inside  out  of  your  extractor, 
and  till  it  with  syrup,  and  you  have  it  in  a 
very  convenient  shape  to  replenish  your  coffee 
pot  from  the  molasses  gate.  With  this  insti- 
tution you  can  get  beautiful  combs  built  al- 
most as  rapidly  as  you  can  ask,  if  you  are  will- 
ing to  furnish  the  sugar. 

We  can  only  say  in  regard  to  boiling  the  syr- 
up that  there  is  an  editorial  disagreement  in 
the  matter;  Novice  insisting  that  'tis  just  as 
well  to  put  a  half  barrel  of  sugar  into  the  ext'r 
and  pour  on  boiling  water,  and  he  backs  up 
his  position  by  a  host  of  succesful  experi- 
ments ;  P.  G.  on  the  contrary  stoutly  insists 
that  good  syrup  cannot  be  made  without  boil- 
ing. As  Novice  is  willing  to  admit  that  boil- 
ing "will  do  no  hurt"  those  of  our  friends 
who  agree  with  P.  G.  perhaps  had  better  do 
.  so ;  at  least  if  they  will  feel  better  satisfied 
about  it.  Should  ihe  bees  gnaw  holes  in  the 
feeder 'tis  probably  because  your  cloth  is  not 
sufficiently  stout  and  heavy.  We  think  noth- 
ing can  induce  such  rapid  brood  rearing,  aye, 
or  comb  building  either,  as  regular,  daily  feed- 
ing; a  colony  may  have  unlimited  stores  seal- 
•<1  up  in  the  combs,  yet  if  no  honey  is  coming 
in,  either  process  will  soon  go  on  sluggishly. 
Should  our  bees  survive  the  coming  winter,  we 
propose  with  the  aid  of  this  feeder  to  have 
some  "tall"  colonies  next  spring  by  the  time 
fruit  blossoms  are  out.     Go  make  your  feeder-. 
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S  there  no  way  by  which  honey  produce! 8  can  get 
jj|j  the  full  value  of  their  honey  or  what  the  purcha- 
sers propose  to  give,  without  risk  from  irresponsi- 
ble parties,  and  also  that  the  purchaser  incur  no  risV 
from  producers  sending  an  article  less  in  nmount  and 
inferior  to  sample  or  description  ?  It  should  he  done 
somo  way  by  deposit  of  price,  where  conditions  are 
agreed  upon.  Many  more  would  ship,  and  many  more 
buy,  if  they  felt  entirely  safe  from  tricks. 

li.  Wilkin,  Oscaloosa,  Iowa. 

An  arrangement  can  usually  be  made  with 
R.  R.  Go's  to  deliver  the  honey  and  receive  the 
pay,  but  perhaps  this  would  be  only  feasible 
with  large  lots. 

I  ree'd  the  extractor-have  taken  out  900  lbs.  from 
10  colonies— works  well. 

J.  K.  Pkatt,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 

Have  now  on  hand  500  lbs.  comb  honey,  and  135  gals, 
extracted  white  clover  honey  from  44  stocks  of  hy- 
brids and  blacks.    Season  not  good. 

Theod.  M.  Moltz,  West.  Fairview,  Pa. 

We  have  had  a  fair  honey  season  here,  but  nothing 
extra.  I  commenced  with  42  stocks;  have  increased 
to  75,  and  have  changed  Queens  in  '20  hives,  losing 
some  time  in  each.  Boxes  were  put  on  15  hives  ;  from 
20  the  honey  was  extracted;  the  remaining  7  (the 
weakest)  were  kept  busy  comb  making.  I  have  now 
Aug.  8th,  perhaps  150  lbs.  of  box  honey,  and  about 
3800  lbs.  or  nearly  two  tons  extracted,  and  plenty  of 
empty  boxes  for  sale  cheap. 

J.  H.  Towni.ky,  Tompkins,  Mich.  Aug.  8th,  1874. 

i*.  8.— The  best  yield  from  any  one  hive  was  (30  lbs. 
in  four  days,  basawood  honey,  "carried  from  one,  to 
three  miles.  J.  H.  T. 

FRIEND  NOVICE  :-I  fear  you  made  a  mistake  in 
quoting  qt.  fruit  jars  at  75  cts.  for  the  retail  price.  If 
we  go  to  the  trouble  of  putting  up  our  honey  in  jars, 
waiting  for  our  pay  etc.  we  surely  should  have  20  cts. 
or  more  per  lb.  for  the  brightest.  I  lind  that  large 
sales  of  exfd  honey  depend  upon  the  efforts  of  the 
retailer  more  than  any  body  else,  and  their  efforts,  can 
be  had  at  about 20  to 25  per  ct.  commission;  10  per  ct. 
wont  purchase  any  more  than  "Yes,  well,  we  will: 
we  will  put  it  in  a  conspicuous  place"  etc.,  etc.  Say 
honey  3  lbs.  @  20  cts..  60  cts. ;  jar,  if  a  good  one,  tlrs't 
cost  15  cts.,  commission  20  per  ct.,  and  you  have  95  cts. 
Now  take  the  other  5  cts.  for  bad  debts,  freights,  can- 
died  honey,  tire,  and  other  casualties,  labels  etc. 
Your  idea  of  putting  honey  on  your  nearest  market  is> 
just  my  old  way  of  doing  it.  Jamks  Heodon. 

A.  I.  HOOT  &  Co. :— I  had  40  colonies  Italian  bees  to 
begin  the  season  with ;  have  taken  1800  lbs.  extracted 
honey,  all  Locust  and  White  clover--a  choice  article 

-  weighs  12  lbs.  to  the  gallon.  Am  selling  at  home 
by  the  pailful  at  20c.  per  lb.,  in  2  lb.  jars  25c.  per  lb. 

The  drouth  cut  short  our  honey  harvest  more  than 
one  half.  I  started  out  with  the"  expectation  of  get- 
ting 4000  lbs.  We  have  no  Basswood  and  get  nothing 
after  20th  of  July,  and  this  year  nothing  after  25th  of 
June.  My  neighbors  who  worked  their  bees  for  box 
honey  have  the  pleasure  of  looking  into  empty  boxes 
with  perhaps  a  few  pieces  of  comb  started  in  one  cor- 
ner. I  had  one  box  hive  that  I  intended  to  build  box 
honey,  but  when  the  honey  was  being  sealed  to  the 
bottom  board,  brood,  comb  and  all,  it  was  more  than 
I  could  stand,  so  I  "busted"  the  side  off,  took  out  the 
combs,  extracted  the  honey  and  litted  them  into 
frames.  After  honey  failed  "I  "hustled"  all  my  old 
Queens  off  and  now  have  all  large,  healthy  vigorous 
young  Queens  to  "run  the  shebang".  I  never  lose 
any  bees  to  signify  in  wintering.  Winter  in  cellar 
under  living  room — temperature  40°  r. 

J.  A.  Buchanan,  Wintersville,  O.    Aug.  7th  "74 


A  I  ROOT  &  Co  :— Gleanings  comes  to  hand 
promptly  every  time,  each  one  filled  with  good  things, 
just  the  kind  of  information  us  beginners  arc  in  need 
of.  Still  it  is  not  very  gratifying  to  selfish  human  na- 
ture to  read  of  your  immense  yield  of  Basswood  hon- 
ey during  July,  when  our  bees  are  not  gathering 
enough  outside  of  the  sugared  floor  to  keep  them, 
yet  we  cannot  complain,  the  yield  of  white  clover 
having  exceeded  my  expectation.  The  hives  I  ex- 
tracted j  ielding  on  an  average  very  nearly  100  lbs.  I 
run  three  hives  for  box  honey;  it  is  notworth  while  to 
weigh  as  I  don't  care  to  know  how  small  the  yield  is. 
But  I  do  know  some  of  the  extracted  ones  gave  me 
150  lbs.  each ;  one  gave  70  in  one  week.    I  may  get 
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more  surplus  vet  as  we  generally  have  a  good  yield 
of  fall  honey,  t  he  country  being  yellow  with  golden- 
rod  after  the  middle  of  Auk.  This  is  only  my  third 
year  at  Bee-keeping,  and  all  I  know  I  have  learned 
fry  reading  and  observation,  and  no  one  to  go  to  for 
information,  lor  movable  comb  hives  are  as  scarce  as 
"chicken's  teeth."  I  have  about  lioo  lbs.  of  White  clo- 
ver and  450  of  Fruit  blossom  honey,  and  if  I  can  sell 
this  readily  I  will  go  deeper  still. " 

('.  II.  Rue,  Manalapan,  N.  J.  Aug.  6th  '74. 


N  o.     May  ",  Ji>a   J  Jim   J  Jra  j  Jul    |  Jul    <  Jul    •  Jul    j  AuS     Total 


hive     30  |    11    |   21   |    27  |   3     |   9     |    18  |    25  |    4 


1  each, 
lbs. 

1     I  7¥     3?4    20 '4    31 X    35*    53      52  X    73     27X1  304 

60     24><i  242 
90    27       296 14 
65     18       229 


7'-, 
6 '., 
0 
0 


•J'..  I  J,  26  ^  37  3(!;i  34 

4l4  1S>_,  32  'i  43%  44      31 

2  16  23  #  l!»l4  48      38 

4  lil  44%  45#  43X  35 


xtng 
day. 


270^ 
1842 


Tot'll  27  17X  85»,15S,  180  2 
Spring  I  Clover  and 
honey.  |  Raspberry. 
Average  yield  per  hive  2G8  2-5  lbs. 

Editor  Gleanings  :  The  above  is  what  I  have 
done  this  season  with  five,  32  (Kidder)  frame,  Gallup 
hives  and  Italian  bees.  As  you  perceive,  bees  did  not 
gather  much  until  the  middle  of  June,  the  spring  be- 
ing very  cold  and  backward  here.  The  secret  of  large 
yields  of  honey  is  to  keep  strong  stocks.  I  have  just 
put  division  boards  in  the  ('enter  oft  hives  and  intend 
to  have  i)  swarms  if  they  keep  strong  enough,  as  I  gave 
them  an  entrance  at  each  end  of  the  hive.  The  divi- 
sion boards  are  perforated  and  covered  with  wire- 
doth  thus  giving  the  two  swarms  the  heat  of  one.  1 
want  18c  for  my  honey  which  is  very  thick  and  nise. 

Wai.  H.  S.  GitODT,  Poland  Centre,  Chant.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Thanks  for  your  very  complete  report.  We 
fear  we  shall  become  converged  to  32  frame 
hives,  but  from  Quinby's  report  are  we  nut  at 
liberty  to  consider  a  two  story  arrangement  of 
them,  at  least  equally  as  good,  as  a  horizontal  V 
Is  it  not  possible  that  the  approaching  hive  is 
to  be  double  width,  and  two  story,  whatever 
may  be  the  frame  V  can  no  one  furnish  a  report 
from  a  similar  hive  composed  of  40  Langstroth 
(fames?     Kidder  frame  is  14  by  12  Ave  think. 

Be  careful  of  wire-cloth  on  division  boards, 
see  page  74  July  No. 


cd  if  I  am  somewhat  skeptical  in  regard  to  the  advan- 
tages of  extracted  over  box  honey.  Where  the  yield 
of  honey  conies  with  a  rush,  for  instance,  where"  it  i- 
nearly  all  basswood,  I  have  no  doubt  the  use  of  the 
extractor  will  prove  most  profitable,  but  where  the 
yield  is  gradual,  lasting  a  long  time,  as  it  generally 
does  with  us,  1  have,  as  yet,  seen  nothing  to  prove 
that  the  use  of  the  extractor  will  yield  most  profit 
here,  especially  when  we  take  in  consideration  the 
difference  in  the  demand.  Dealers  come  a  distance  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles  and  take  away  the  box  honey,  but 
the  extracted  I  have  to  carry  to  them,  and  then  find  it 
dull  sale.  I  believe  in  building  up"  a  home  market, 
hence,  try  to  furnish  what  there  is  a  call  for. 

James  Bolin,  West  Lodi,  O.   Aug.  12th,  1874. 

There,  friend  B.,  we  had  suspected  you  of 
heresy  before  ;  however,  we  are  content  to  let 
you  work  out  your  own  reformation  as  the  rest 
of  the  bee-keeping  world  are  doing  rapidly. 


FRIEND  NOVICE:— 1  fear  you  will  often  have 
cause  to  be  disappointed  by  my  mistakes  and  short- 
comings, since  to  err,  you  know,  is  human.  But  were 
you  not  "putting  it  on  pretty  thick"  in  expecting  me 
to  report  100  lbs.  to  the  hive,  which  is,  perhaps,  nearly 
double  the  average  amount  reported  in  Gleanings 
tor  July? 

We  have,  less  white  clover  this  season  than  I  have 
ever  known,  as  it  was  nearly  all  killed  last  winter, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  red,  in  this  neighborhood. 
Two  miles  north  ot  here  there  is  considerable  red 
clover  and  nearly  all  the  clover  honey  we  have  came 
from  there.  However  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,  and  if 
I  fail  to  reach  the  standard  you  have  set  up  for  me, 
please  don't,  "view  me  with  a  critic's  eye  etc." 

But  is  extracted  honey  really  so  much  more  profit- 
able than  box,  in  all  places,  and  under  till  circum- 
stances ?  With  your  permission  1  will  give  a  little  of 
my  experience.  Three  years  ago  I  had  a  pretty  severe 
attack  of  "extractor  on  the  brain"  and  determined  to 
surprise  the  natives,  by  the  amount  of  honey  I  would 
obtain  from  some  of  my  bees.  So  in  the  spring  I  se- 
lected a  number  of  my  very  best  stocks,  and  as  soon 
as  they  needed  more  room  I  put  on  the  Upper  story, 
filled  with  empty  combs,  and  as  fast  as  they  filled 
their  hives  with  honey  I  extracted  it. 

Now  for  the  result.  The  most  honey  I  obtained 
from  any  one  of  them  was  168  lbs.  while  several 
swarms  that  I  let  "fool  away  their  time  on  box  honey" 
yielded  over  120  lbs.  each ;  and  from  one  stock  that 
swarmed  twice,  and  the  swarms  that  came  from  it,  I 
obtained  216  lbs.  of  box  honey.  Isold  the  extracted 
at  18,  and  the  box  at  25  cts.  per  lb.  The  account 
would  stand  about  as  follows: 

216  lbs.  box  honey(5  25c $54.00 

168   "     extracted'  "  18 30.24 

l  tifference  in  favor  of  box  honey 123.76 

or,  ad  ling  value  of  the  two  swarms,  $15.00  each. .  .30.00 

153.76 
Now,  in  view  of  the  above,  I  hope  I  may  be  pardon- 


A  I  ROOT  &  Co :— I  must  say  a  word  further  in  regard 
to  what  was  called  errors  in  judgement.  I  had  said 
in  circular  that  we  had  extracted  361  lbs  in  one  sea- 
son, from  one  hive,  and  over  200  lbs  box  honey:  and 
intimated  that  even  this  amount  might  be  exceeded. 
Part  of  such  result  was  attributed  to  giving  abundant 
room  in  the  hive.  Capt.  Hetherington,  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y.,  will  reach  this  amount  of  box  honey  from  a 
hive—I  will  venture  to  say,  from  100  hives— this  sea- 
son. Mr.  P.  Elwood,  Starkville,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.Y., 
had  one  stock  last  spring— in  Quinby  hive— the  Queen 
of  the  family  came  from  you.  Began  with  eight  combs. 
As  the  center  ones  became  filled  with  brood,  they 
were  m  oved  toward  the  outside,  aud  the  empty 
ones  put  in  their  place,  till  sixteen  were  full,  on  the 
bottom  board ;  and  then  another  course  was  placed 
directly  over  them,  and  the  bees  had  increased  to  oc- 
cupy the  whole.No  brood  had  been  taken  from  them  to 
assist  others ;  neither  did  they  have  assistance  from 
others.  He  commenced  extracting  before  they  had 
accumulated  much,  and  kept,  the  date  of  each  time, 
and  amount  obtained— will  give  them  at  another  time  . 
1  only  remember  the  product  of  two  davs— 57  V  lbs. 
In  the  aggregate,  502  lbs.  I  visited  him  Aug.  11th. 
Before  that  day  he  had  taken  440  lbs.  This  was  so 
extraordinary  that  I  expressed  a  wish  to  see  how 
much  was  accumulated  since  the  last  was  taken.  To 
accommodate  me  and  some  others  present,  he  let  us 
witness  his  taking  62  lbs.  All  up  to  that  time  was 
white  honey.  Buckwheat  was  just  beginning  to  yield. 
What  it  will  amount  to  is  yet  to  be  seen.  The  crop  is 
promising,  and  usually  amounts  to  half  or  two  thirds 
as  much  as  the  white  honey.  It  seems  safe  to  esti- 
mate over  800  lbs.  that  this  "one  hive  will  give  in  one 
season.  The  parts  relating  to  what  he  already  has, 
can  be  substantiated  beyond  dispute.  When  this  a- 
mount  can  be  obtained  from  any  hive  except  one  on 
this  principle,  I  would  like  to  know  it;  your  readers 
would  also. 

M.  Quinby,  St  Johnsville,  N.  Y.  Aug.  21st,  1874. 

Lest  it  might  appear  we  had  a  position  to 
defend,  we  will  submit  the  question  to  our 
readers  whether  this  great  result  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  hive,  locality,  their  owner,  or 
the  queen.  We  are  much  obliged  indeed  to 
Mr.  Q.  for  the  reports,  but  we  really  should 
have  liked  with  them,  a  report  also  of  the  rest 
of  the  Apiary.  Capt.  Hetherington  has,  or 
had, near  1000*  colonies,  and  Mr.  Elwood,  as 
nearly  as  Ave  can  determine,  about  200;  what 
the  rest  did,  and  the  general  average,  it  seems 
to  us  should  be  given  Avith  the  above  to  pre- 
vent  mistaken  impressions.  Reports  have  been 
given  in  Gleanikos  nearly  if  not  quite  equal 
to  the  above,  and  with  a  diversity  of  hives. 
Is  it  not  much  due  to  plenty  of  empty   combs 

and  an  intelligent but   stay;  if  the   Queen 

came  from  us  'tAvas  certainly  a  "dollar  Queen," 
and  Gallup,  and  some  others,  say  that  "dollar 

Queens" Why   can  Ave  not  rear  such  Queens 

every  time,  and  get  such  crops  of  honey  from 
every  hive  V  Truly  perfection  belongs  not  to 
bee-keepers,  any  more  than  to  mankind  gener- 
ally. We  gave  directions  for  making  a  mam- 
moth hive  "similar  to  the  one  d<  scribed  by  Mr. 
Q.,  on  page  37,  Vol.  1. 
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FROM  DIFFERENT  FIELDS. 

f;J  RIEND  NOVICE  :— Mr.  Martin  is  no  doubt  right 
'  in  thinking  I  do  not  deserve  much  credit  for 
wintering  my  bees  without  loss,  as  there  are 
plenty  of  others  tha  have  done  the  same  thing,  and 
he  may  be  right  in  thinking  1  may  yet  find  my  "Wat- 
erloo." Of  one  thing  I  am  pretty  "certain,  however, 
ami  that  is,  when  it  comes,  if  it  ever  does  so,  it  will 
not  find  me  with  my  arms  folded,  trusting  to  luck  for 
success;  but  like  Napoleon's  old  guard,  in  the  Held 
ready  for  the  tight.  But  as  1  am  not  much  inclined  to 
cross  bridges  before  1  come  to  them,  1  will  try  not  to 
borrow  any  trouble  from  thai  source  at  present. 

Now  to  show  friend  Martin  that  it  is  not  altogether 
fair  sailing  for  bee-keepers  in  this  section.  I  will  men- 
tion that  a  neighbor  living  within  80  rods  of  me  put 
his  bees  in  the  cellar  la-t  fall  and  disturbed  them  all 
to  death  before  spring.  Another  put  his  three 
swarms  in  a  cold  out-buiiding  an  I  only  had  one  left 
the  first  o.  May,  and  tluv  vvere  not  worth  25  cts.  Of 
two  other  neighbor,-,  one  living  one  mile  east  and  the 
other  the  same  distance  vves^,  one  had  one  swarm  out 
Of  five,  and  the  other  three  out  of  ten  left.  The  above 
are  the  nearest  neighbors  !  have  that  keep  i>e<-s.  and 
their  luck  is  a  pretty  fair  sample  tit  the  waj  bee-keep- 
ers have  fared  for  some  years  |  asi,  where  the)  were 
not  properly  cared  tor. 

i  never  wintered  more  than  one  swarm  on  the  sum- 
mer stand.  That  wras  the  first  swarm  I  owned,  and 
the  amount  of  honey  they  consumed,  and  the  number 
of  bees  that  perished  during  the  winter,  determined 
me  to  try  some  other  mode  of  wintei  ing. 

At  the"  time,  I  was  engaged  in  suppJj  ing  the  neigh- 
bors with  what  dry  goods,  notions  etc.  they  needed, 
and  when  1  talked  of  putting  my  bees  in  the  cellar, 
many  were  the  smiles  exchanged  ai  my  expense,  i 
might  know  how  to  sell  goods,  but  bee-keeping  was 
evidently  out  of  my  line  of  business.  Well,  the  bees 
were  put  in  the  cellar,  and  in  spite  of  all  prophecies 
to  the  contrary,  came  out  all  right,  and  diu  the  same 
each  succeeding  winter,  until  tailing  health  compelled 
me  to  seek  some  eniplov  ment  affording  more  out-door 
exercise.  A  natural  liking  for  bees,  and  the  belief 
that  there  was  money  in  them,  indicated  plainly 
enough  what  that  employment  should  be. 

On  moving  here,  I  had  no  cellar  suitable  for  winter- 
ing bees  in,  i  therefore  built  a  nouse  tor  that  purpose, 
which  has  more  than  met  m>  expectations  »o  far,  as 
my  losses  in  wintering  have  amounted  to  almost  noth- 
ing, whilst  bees  kept  on  the  Old  hap-hazard  plan  are 
i  apidh  disappearing. 

Now"  in  regard  to  bees  sometimes  wintering  well 
without  any  kind  of  care,— is  it  not  generally  owing  to 
their  being,  by  chance,  in  about  the  same  condition, 
so  far  as  bees,"stoies  and  empty  combs  are  concerned, 
as  a  careful  Apiarian  would  put  them  in,  belore  win- 
ter ?  I  have  thought  such  was  the  case.  It  is  seldom 
such  chance  work  pays  very  long,  for  carelessness  in 
auj  business  is  sure  to  bring"  its  reward,  sooner  or  la- 
ter, and  bee-keeping  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Carelessness  is  no  safeguard  against  the  "many  vary- 
ing circumstances*'  mentioned  by  Mr.  Martin,  and 
which  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  tne  dutj  of  the  bee- 
keeper to  guard  against.  For  instance";  most  of  the 
bees  that  died  last  winter  and  spring  were  lost  by  the 
bees  leaving  their  hives  in  quest  oi  pollen  or  honey 
when  the  weather  was  too  cold  lor  them  to  be  out, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  old  bees  dieu  before  young 
ones  were  reared  to  take  their  place,  thus  leaving  the 
hives  bee-less,  or  nearh  so.  Now  i  think  there  is  a 
remedy  for  this  kind  ol  .oss.  If  I  found  the  old  bees 
were  dying  at  a  rate  that  threatened  the  safety  of  my 
bees,  1  should  put  Litem  in  the  house  again,  feed  them 
tost  them  to  breeding,  and  keep  them  in  the  house 
until  they  could  be  put  out  with  safety. 

Alter  bees  have  been  out  ami  had  a  purifying  flight, 
they  may  be  kept  in-doors  for  some  time  with  safety, 
ami  set  to  breeding  by  feeding.  1  have  to  see  the  first 
swarm  vet  that  cannot  be  set  to  breeding,  if  put  in  a 
warm  place,  ami  fed. 

in  conclusion  ;  Mr.  Editor,  just  say  to  your  farmer 
friends,  who  laugh  at  "Scientific"  bee  culture,  that 
neither  the  extractor,  sugar-syrup,  or  tin  Italians  are 
the  cause  of  the  loss  of  so  many  bees;  as  !  have  till 
the  above  mimed  "varying  circumstances'*  and  thej 
have  failed  to  kill  mine." 

Jame»  Bolin,  West  Lodi,  O.  July  16th,  1874. 

i  have  observed  that  bees  will  store  surplus  honey 
in  small  hives  more  readily  on  a  moderate  supply, 
than  they  will  in  large  hives,  but  the  use  id  the  ex- 
tractor  greatly   modifies   the   rule   and    to   in}'    mind 


nearly  annihilates  the  necessity  of  diversity  in  frames 
and  hives.  1  am  only  making  a  start  in  bee-keeping 
for  myself,  but  have  handled,  and  can  handle  bees  for 
others.  I  did  what  I  think  most  others  should  do,  1 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  a  large  apiary,  and  if 
some  of  your  correspondents  would  submit  to  the 
same  kind  of  discipline  they  would  not  need  to  ask  so 
many  silly  questions  and  let  everybody  know  it. 
In  a  former  number  of  Gleanings  a  subscriber  want- 
ed to  know  what  to  do. -wanted  to  examine  his  bees 
when  the  weather  was  too  cold— Novice  "did  not 
know  :"  why  Amice  !  1  carry  them  into  a  moderately 
warm  room— do  it  in  any  kind  of  weather.  If  mi 
bees  don't  sing  "Never  mind  the  weather,"  I  do. 

Geo.  W. Horner.  Dubuque,  la. 
Now  friend  H.  if  we  all  followed  your  ad- 
vice there  wouldn't  be  any  more  novices.  A 
letter  is  now  before  us  from  a  lady,  who  has 
just  been  through  her  hives  with  the  extract- 
or for  the  first  time,  asking  how  soon  she  can 
extract  them  again;  of  course  we  replied  pleas- 
antly, "as  soon  as  they  are  full  again,"  and 
we  hope  our  readers  will  not  hesitate  to  ask 
anything  they  may  feel  disposed.  We  have 
tried  taking  the  bees  in  doors  to  examine,  but 
they  had  a  way  of  getting  around  loose  on  tin 
floor,  and  after  somebody  had  stepped  on  them 
they  vvere  "all  spiled"  or  as  Blue  Eyes  would 
express  it,  "broke,  broke,  broke,  real  hard !" 


FlilEND  NOVICE:— I  see  a  good  deal  said  about 
"Quinby's  new  .Smoker"  as  though  he  were  the  in  >  en- 
tor  of  it.  1  have  never  seen  it.  but  from  descripiii  n 
should  think  it  the  same  as  one  Mr.  Davis  of  Clear 
Water,  Wright  Co.,  Minn.,  tried  to  sell  me  seven  years 
ago.  It  was  made  of  tin,  perhaps  2  inches  in  dh.meti  r 
amis  inches  (more  or  less)  in  length,  with  a  folded 
seam  like  those  in  tin  pans  (as  the  heat  melted  these 
fastened  only  with  solder)  one  end  terminated  in  a 
small  tube,  to  the  other  end  was  attached  a  small  bel- 
lows, which  could  be  readily  removed  when  wishing 
to  till  it.  Who  was  the  inventor  I  know  not,  he  made 
them  originally  to  kill  lice  on  calves  or  ticks  on  sheep, 
with  tobacco  smoke,  but  when  he  went  to  keeping 
bees  he  used  one  of  them  to  smoke  his  bees. 

Have  taken  56  Its.  of  honey  from  4  of  my  .">  .-w  aims, 
all  ol  which  were  weak  in  spring;  will  not  extract 
from  brood  chamber  this  year  and  see  if  they  will  not 
winter  better  on  early  gathered' honey.  Wintered 
bees  successfully  when  I  ext'd  only  from  top  storv. 

S.  Howell,  Faribault,  Minn.  Aug.  _nd,"lb74. 

Thanks  for  the  item.  We  see  B.  K.  M.  also 
mentions  that  combining  the  smoker  with  the 
bellows  is  not  new.  However,  the  most  inge* 
nious  part  of  Quinby's  is  •  erhaps  the  arrange- 
ment of  valves  that  open  when  it  is  stood  up- 
right, but  close  when  laid  down  ;  so  far  at 
least,  wre  believe  Mr.  Q.  is  entitled  to  credit. 

We  really  hope  leaving  the  honey  near  the 
brood  may  prove  an  advantage,  but  if  this  is 
ttll  the  trouble  why  have  box  hives  fared  so 
badly?  We  certainly  should  be  sure  that  the 
bees  have  an  abundance  of  well  sealed  ripened 
honey  for  winter,  and  where  fall  stores  abound 
your  plan  will  probably  be  best,  say,  after  the 
1st  of  August  at  least.  We  never  extract  after 
that  time  here. 


Should  not  to.  fertile  Queen  begin  to  lay  eggs  immedi- 
ately, on  being  placed  with  and  received  by  a  swarm 
of  bees,  after  being  caged  with  about  a  dozen  workers 
4  or  5  days  'i  X.  E.  1'kentkk,  Castalia,  O. 

She  should  lay  within  24  hours  at  least,  but 
before  deciding,  we  would  give  them  a  good 
feed  ;  (hen  if  she  would  not  lay  we  would  say 
"off  iroes  her  head." 

You  should  have  said  in  starting  a  colony  with  so 
few  bees  to  do  the  work,  "try  to  do  as  much  of  it  as 
you  can  yourself."  Keep  them  warm,  fight  their  ene- 
mies, give  them  plenty  ol  both  honey  and  pollen.  I 
built  up  a  colony  so  last  year,  and  two  this  summer. 
They  consume  an  enormous  quantity  of  pollen  and 
should  he  allowed  to  fly  every  evening."  One  of  these  I 
found  hail  a  great  man}   dead;  I  noticed  too  that  the 
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pollen  had  disappeared  and  gave  more,  and  the  mor- 
tality ceased  immediately.  These  last  I  kept  closed 
-i  veral  days  dreading  robbers,  but  opened  them  all  in 
the  evening  and  swept  off  the  bottom-board.  The 
Sago  tree  commenced  blooming  about  the  5th  of  June 
and  bloomed  freely  about  three  weeks  ami  still  has 
some  straggling  blossoms  left.  Did  your  seed  germin- 
ate:- Have  you  any  plants  living  now?  I  have  never 
heard  whether  any  one  has  succeeded  in  making 
them  grow.  Anna  Saunders,  "Woodville,  Miss. 

Our  seed,  we  are  very  sorry  to  say,  did  not 
germinate — not  a  seed.  Perhaps  we  did  not 
put  it  in  a  good  place  ;  in  fact  it  is — done  up  in 
the  original  papi  r,  in  a  drainer  at  our  elbow. 

"VVe  beg  your  pardon  sincerely  Miss  Anna, 
and  will  plant  some  within  the  next  hour. 
Can't  say  for  the  other  folks. 

In  regard  to  the  small  colonies  ;  we  really 
doubt  it  they  pay  as  a  general  thing-.  If  pos- 
sible we  prefer  to  give  them  bees,  and  brood 
enough,  that  they  may  keep  away  robbers  and 
gather  pollen,  almost  immediately. 


DEAR  NOVICE  :— Those  Queens  arrived  so  safely, 
and  were  so  smart  and  lively  that  I  must  have  another 
right  away.  I  exchanged  Queens  with  Mr.  McMurdo, 
as  mine  was  delayed.  He  said  he  would  let  me  have 
his  and  take  mine  when  it  came;  Ijfelt  almost  sorry  af- 
ter I  saw  the  one  sent  me.  as  it  was  the  largest  and 
lighter  colored,  those  sent  McMurdo  being  pretty 
dark.  Hurrah  for  sending  Queens  by  mail,  and  for 
those  tin  Queen  cages. 

Jla  Michener,  Low  Banks,  Ontario,  Canada. 

We  have  perhaps  omitted  to  state  that  our 
imported  daughters  are  dark;  indeed,  some  of 
them  just  before  fertilization  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  common  Queens,  but  after 
they  are  laying,  they  become  much  lighter  un- 
less it  be  the  extremity  of  the  body  which  re- 
mains dark,  or  as  Dadant  expresses  it,  of  a  dark 
leather  color.  The  dark  Queen  mentioned 
above  was  daughter  of  an  Imported  Queen. 

1.  Is  the  statement  true  that  Italians  work  on  the 
red  clover?  We  have  no  Buck-wheat  for  a  fall  crop, 
but  the  Astor  is  abundant,  and  I  suppose  as  good. 

2.  Do  you  prefer  hives  one,  or  two  stories? 

:i.  is  it  not  better  to  give  the  same  room  laterally, 
than  perpendicularly?  That  is,  widen  the  hive  till  it 
will  hold  twenty  frames  in  one  story,  and  contract  by 
close  fitting  boards  in  winter,  to  ten." 

4.  How  many  frames  (I.angstroth)  are  best  for  a  full 
colony  of  Italian  bees  ? 

5.  is  it  best  to  keep  the  honey  well  extracted  during 
the  entiie  season?  I  have  done  that  in  some  of  my 
stocks,  and  they  have  reared  much  more  brood  than 
those  where  the  combs  have  not   been  kept  empty. 

advise  me  to  keep  tin'  combs  empty  all  through 
the.  season,  even  if  I  have  to  put  the  honey  back  in  the 
fall. 

i  see  by  the  copy  of  Gleanings  you  were  kind 
enough  to  send  me,  that  you  make  it  your  business  to 
answer  all  the  questions  your  correspondents  ask  yea. 
That  is  the  only  excuse  *I  have  to  offer  for  this  long 
list  of  questions  which  I  hopeneitner  offend  or  wea- 
ry you.  i  am  going  to  lake  your  GLEANINGS,  and  I 
hope  that  will  keep  me  posted  in  future.  I  am  a 
'( lountrj  Doctor,"  and  have  just  time  enough  from  my 
professional  care.-,  to  write  an  occasional  impertinent 
letter,  and  al  tend  to  a  lew  stands  of  bees.  I  made  my- 
mysi  If  a  honey  extractor  with  a  12  gal.  lard  stand,  tin, 
and  the  castings  of  a  patent  churn. 

J.  E.  Fry,  Lynnville,  Tenn. 

t.  Most  certainly  they  do,  but  not  at  all 
seasons.  While  we  invariably  And  them  on  it 
working  briskly  in  June,  we  seldom  see  them 
take  any  notice  of  it  in  the  fall.  Whenever  the 
common  bees  are  busy  on  white  clover  Ave  rare- 
ly fail  to  find  tlte  Italians  busy  on  the  red. 

2,  and  3.  We  really  cannot  give  a  full,  deci- 
ded preference  for  either  form,  and  opinions 
differ  widely  ;is  you  nitty  see  by  reports.  Each 
form  lias  it*  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

4.  About  twenty  during  the  honey  season, 
and  :.  it   luring  the  winter. 


5.  By  all  means,  we  should  say,  whenever 
it  is  coming  in  briskly. 

We  should  be  ill  natured  indeed,  were  we  to 
refuse  to  answer  any  question  coming  from  a 
"country  doctor"  or  minister  either  for  that 
matter.  If  they  make  it  their  business  to  serve 
mankind  all  their  lives  uncomplainingly,  we 
certainly  should  be  willing  to  help  them  when- 
ever we  can. 

Both  of  my  Queens— one  from  Blakeslee  and  one 
from  Dean,  arrived  safely  and  in  tine  order.  I  notified 
both  senders  instanter,  and  send  a  card  to  thank  you 
and  to  say  that  I  have  been  quite  successful  in  intro- 
ducing them,  particulars  bye  and  bye.     J.  McMuBDO. 

The  "dollar  Queen"  business  seems  now  to 
have  a  firm  basis,  but  since  our  note  last  month, 
saying  we  were  nearly  caught  up  with  orders, 
so  many  have  come  in  that  we  fear  some  may 
have  to  lay  over  until  next  season.  In  such 
cases  please  state  explicitly  whether  you  wish 
the  money  returned,  or  to  have  them  placed 
first  on  the  list  next  season. 


G.  Brigs,  of  New  Sharon,  this  Co.,  had  considerable 
basswood  honey  collected  this  season,  although  living 
three  miles  from  any  basswood  timber. 

II.  Wilkin,  Oscaloosa,  Iowa. 

After  our  main  crop  is  over,  our  bees  go  to 
the  low  lands  near  the  river,  where  it  blossoms 
later,  about  a*  mile  and  a  half  perhaps ;  they 
still  store  considerable,  but  their  wings  soon 
get  very  ragged,  and  many  doubtless  perish 
from  flying  so  great  a  distance.  Enough  may 
be  brought  three  miles  perhaps  to  give  the 
honey  a  plain  basswood  flavor  but  we  should 
hardly  think  it  carried  profitably  so  far. 


The  quilts  stick  rather  tightly  to  the  frames,  so  as  to 
raise  some  when  it  is  taken  off."  Is  there  any  remedy  ? 
Have  been  thinking  that  if  something  could  be  used 
not  touching  the  frames  at  all,  it  would  be  better. 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  have  the  covers  on 
hives  so  fixed  that  the  sun  could  shine  on  the  quilts 
or  straw  mats;  that  is,  in  spring  and  fall,  or  in  the 
summer  time  when  not  too  hot. 

Peteii  Mover,  Sharpsville,  Pa. 

We  find  little  trouble  if  the  quilt  be  taken 
by  one  edge  near  the  end  of  the  frames,  and 
"peeled"  off.  This  will  not  disturb  the  frames, 
nor  the  bees  seriously.  If  the  quilt  is  kept  up. 
we  do  not  get  the  advantage  of  closed  top 
frames,  that  we  do  when  it  comes  down  close 
to  them.  We  think,  (see  Problem  8,  Vol.  1) 
letting  the  sun  shine  on  the  quilt  in  spring 
would  certainly  be  an  advantage  if  it  did  not 
induce  flying  in  unseasonable  weather;  noth- 
ing but  careful  experiment  can  tell  how  it 
will  do. 

FRIEND  NOVICE :— Would  it  interest  you,  or  your 
readers,  to  know  how  the  bee  business  is  prospering 
"away  down  East,"  among  the  "Blue  noses."  Well. 
almost  universally,  it  is  the  old  style— box  hives- -plen- 
ty of  swarms— no  honey.  Thanks  to  GLEANINGS, 
there  is  at  least  one  exception.  Convinced  by  your 
writings  that  there  was  money  in  the  business  of  bee- 
keeping, I  adopted  "Novice"  "as  my  model,  and  went 
ahead.  Though  oar  acquaintance  extends  but  little 
over  a  year,  yet  the  wind-mill,  Novice's  extractor,  IB 
Simplicity  hives,  the  hexagonal  apiary  etc.,  all  are 
here. 

Last  spring  I  began  with  i.'!  storks— 16,  in  old  mova- 
ble comb  hives,  27  in  boxes  which  I  purchased  for 
about  82.50  each.  All  were  safely  wintered,  and  by 
judicious  feeding  were. in  good  condition  when  the 
honej  harvest  began  The  spring,  and  first  part  of 
summer  were  very  cold  and  wet.  No  honey  was  ob- 
tained from  fruit  blossoms,  and  I  was  obliged  to  feed 
my  bees  on  the  4th  of  July  to  prevent  starvation.  Mj 
27'box  hives  were  transferred,  but  '  could  only  get 
enough  good  comb  out  of  ge  to  Jill 

four  of  my  Quinby  names.    This  lei  ■  of  six 

frames.    The  honey  harvest  began  the  6th  of  July. 
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As  our  honey  sells  well  at  good  prices,  we  have  de- 
termined to  feed  sugar  to  our  bees  this  fall.    How 
many  barrels  should  you  get  to  feed  say  70  colonies? 
James  Heddon,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

Much  depends  on  the  strength  of  your  colo- 
nies. We  have  never  found  any  ground  at 
all  for  the  assertion  that  two  weak  colonies 
would  consume  less  when  united  than  either 
of  them  separately,  but  on  the  contrary  find 
the  amount  of  food  consumed  as  with  all  oth- 
er stock,  depends  upon  the  number  to  be  fed. 
We  should  estimate  25  lbs.  of  sugar,  enough 
for  the  strongest  colony  from  Sept.  until  May  ; 
20  lbs.,  enough  for  all  ordinary  stocks,  and 
where  the  bees  only  cover  three  or  four  combs 
on  a  frosty  morning,  perhaps  It)  lbs.  would 
suffice.  Never  err  by  giving  too  little,  unless 
you  expect  to  feed  early  in  tin-  spring,  and  on 
the  other  hand  we  should  wish  to  give  only 
about  enough  on  the  average  to  last  until 
honey  conn  •  in  tie:  I  season,  that  it  may  not  be 
in  the  .v.,,  in  thee  >mbs.     Without  seeing  your 


To  flate,  I  have  2500  lbs.  of  superior  clover  honey,  my 
hives  are  all  tilled  with  nice  worker  comb  and  8  are 
double  hives.  I  have  only  increased  my  stocks  to  46, 
but  with  the  increase  of  comb,  and  condition  of  bees, 
T  consider  my  stocks  at  least  worth  $100.00  more  than 
in  the  spring.  Mv  honey,  bottled  and  labeled,  is  sel- 
ling rapidly  "at  the  rate  of  28  cts.  per  lb.  clear  of  bot- 
tles; at  this  rate  my  honey  will  turn  me  8700.00  which 
with  the  8100.00  above  makes  me  $800.00  clear  profit 
from  43  stands. 

My  bees  are  rapidly  filling  np  lor  winter  on  Buck- 
wheat honev.  The  old  fogy  bee-keepers  pronounce 
this  the  worst  season  they  have  ever  known,  they 
have  little  or  no  honey.  I  think  myself  that  we  sel- 
dom have  poorer.  The  result  of  my  summer's  exper- 
iment has  astonished  every  one,  myself  included. 

That  Novice  may  abundantly  share  the  prosperity 

awl  happiness  he  is  causing  hundreds  to  enjoy,  is  the 

sincere  wish  of  his  British  cousin.  G.  C.  MILLER. 

Mt.  Hanley,  X.  S.,  Aug.  12th,  1874. 

More  than  once  have  we  been  tempted  to  feel 
that  our  pay  was  but  meager  for  the  number 
of  hours  we  labor  daily  for  the  good  of  Bee 
Culture,  but  friend  M.,  you  and  others  remind 
us  that  our  recompense  is  ample  ;  perhaps  far 
greater  than  we  deserve.  If  it  is  not  all  in 
dollars  and  cents  'tis  in  something  far  better, 
the  consciousness  of  having  earned  the  good 
will  of  our  fellow  laborers,.  Will  our  bee-keep- 
ing British  cousins  bear  in  mind  that  although 
we  may  never  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  them 
such  a  grasp  of  the  hand  as  we  might  wish,  yet 
a  warm  place  in  our  heart  will  always  be  re- 
served for  them.        

Supposing  I  succeed  in  getting  Queens  from  those 
eggs  you  are  going  to  send  me,  how  many  bands  will 
they  have  ?  or  at  least  their  progeny  ?  My  drones  are 
all  black  of  course.  How  many  times  will  they  have 
to  be  crossed  till  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Italian  left. 
Novice  why  don't  you  tell  us  something  about  Egyp- 
tian bees  sometime  in  Gleanings  ? 

I  la  MlCHENER,  Low  Banks,  Ontario,  Can. 

P.  S.— There  is  something  1  wanted  to  tell  you  and 
nearly  forgot.  I  have  ten  Queen  cells  nearly  ready  to 
cap  from  eggs  from  one  ol  Mr.  McMurdo's  Queens. 

If  the  dollar  Queens  are  reared  from  import- 
ed mothers,  we  think  none  of  the  bees  will 
ever  show  less  than  two  yellow  bands ;  and 
these  two  banded  bees  are  very  industrious 
and  quite  pleasant  to  handle.  However,  if 
Queens  are"  reared  from  this  brood  that  produ- 
ces the  two  banded  bees,  they  are  very  nearly 
black,  and  when  mated  with  common  drones, 
their  progeny  is  about  as  disagreeable  as  bees 
can  well  be.  and  we  can  blame  no  one  for  ve- 
hemently denouncing  such  hybrids.  Friend 
Muth  of  Cincinnati,  has  Egyptian  bees.  Will 
he  please  tell  us  more  about  them. 


70  stocks  we  might  guess  that  you  would  need 
six  or  seven  barrels  of  sugar,  if  all  their  stores 
were  removed  in  Sept. 

These  remarks  refer  to  in-door  wintering; 
we  have  had  too  little  experience  of  late  years 
to  decide  how  much  more  will  be  required  for 
out-door  wintering,  but  perhaps  a  half  more 
would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way. 

It  is  strange  but  1  never  can  get  a  Queen  that  will 
occupy  more  than  5  or  (i  frames  with  brood,  and  not 
nearly  all  the  comb  in  frames  at  that,  some  at  top 
and  sides  being  tilled  with  honey  and  pollen.  Am  in- 
clined to  disbelieve  reports  of  Queens  tilling  so  many 
frames  as  some  say  they  do.  1  have  Queens  from 
many  breeders.        J.  A.  Buchanan,  Wintersville,  I  >. 

We  partially  agree  with  you  friend  B.  A 
Queen  that  occupies  7  L.  frames  we  think  very 
fair  ;  'tis  true  that  by  mixing  the  combs  up 
frequently,  we  may  get  some  brood  in  20  combs, 
or  even  more.  Is  this  good  economy  'i  Those 
who  are  in  doubt  should  make  the  experiment, 
but  please  try  it  on  a  few  hives  first. 

Mr.  ROOT  :— 1  have  thickened  my  syrup  with  starch 
for  more  than  12  years  to  feed  bees,  1  have  not  per- 
ceived any  bad  effect  from  it,  if  some  one  would  feed 
a  hive  that  way  this  fall  and  notice  how  it  wintered.  1 
would  like  to  hear  the  result.  I  could  not  well  feed 
with  and  without,  myself.  J.  Wixi-ield,  Hubbard,  O. 

Starch  and  sugar  are  regarded  in  Chemistry 
as  nearly  identical,  in  fact  starch  is  converted 
into  sugar  by  a  chemical  process  with  such 
facility  that  the  price  of  the  two  always  re- 
mains about  the.  same,  and  as  the  starch  in  our 
food  is  quickly  changed  to  sugar  in  the  process 
of  digestion,  may  it  not  be  the  same  with  the 
bees  ?  Still  further  is  it  not  a  fact  that  when 
you  feed  starch  with  the  sugar,  in  form  of  a 
syrup,  you  find  only  the  latter  deposited  in  the 
cells.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  even  if 
starch  were  taken  with  avidity,  it  would  not 
prove  a  substitute  for  pollen  nor  even  for  Rye 
and  Oat  meal.        

I  send  for  some  fresh  eggs. laid  during  the  night,  or 
within  24  hours  before  sending.  These  eggs  will 
count  with  me.  After  they  are  grubs  or  larva;  one  or 
two  days  old,  1  transfer  them  to  Queen  cells  already 
built  in"  Qneenless  Nuclei,  where  they  are  brought  up 
Queens,  and  they  will  lie  beauties.  X  have  two  such 
now  on  hand,  one  laying,  the  other  younger,  lie- ides 
one  in  the  larvae  state.  I  wish  these  eggs  to  be  from 
your  imported  Queen. 

Jonx  L.  Davis.  Delhi,  Mich.  Aug.  7th,  1874. 

'Tis  our  opinion  friend  D.  has  hit  on  some- 
thing really  valuable.  We  at  once  removed 
the  larva1  from  three  queen  cells  in  our  own 
Apiary,  and  introduced  others  much  younger 
from  the  imported  stock.  They  were  all  fed 
and  taken  care  of;  we  use  a  quill  toothpick 
for  the  operation;  push  it  under  the  just 
hatched  worker  larva-  and  remove  it  food  and 
all  from  the  worker  cell,  and  carefully  put  it 
in  the  Queen  cell,  having  previously  "poked" 
out  the  original  occupant.  If  done  carefully 
we  have  no  doubt  of  complete  success,  and  a 
stubborn  colony  can  be  allowed  to  go  on  with 
as  many  of  their  own  Queen  cells  as  they  choose 
to  build.  We  sent  two  pieces  to  friend  I).,  one 
containing  eggs  as  he  requested  and  the  other 
larva'  so  small  as  to  be  just  visible.    He  writes; 

The  boxes  \*  ere  on  hand  last  night  the  13th  inst,  and 
tins  14th,  t  I'.  M.  there  are  15  Queens  started  from  the 
comb  with  larvas ;  itcame  all  right,  the  other  came 
with  the  same  mail  but  ';  of  the  eggs  were  jarred  out 
of  the  cells.  Among  the  Queen  cells  spoken  of  above, 
4  are  in  incipient  natural  Queen  cells  into  which  1 
transferred  the  larvas  this  morning,  the  bees  seemed 
pleased  and  arc  already  feeding  them  jelly.  I  <uii  the 
piece  containing  larvae  into  three  pieces  and  put  into 
three  hives  and  they  have  started  4.  5,  and  6  cells  res. 
pectively  already.    Thanks  for    promptness. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Seft 


Please  itiforni  me,  1st:  Are  Queens  reared  in  a  two 
frame  nucleus  as  good  as  those  reared  in  an  eight 
frame  colony  t  My  bees  in  nucleus  tore  down  the  cell 
:  gave  them  and  are  building  one  for  themselves,  shall 
I  allow  them  to  proceed? 
in  I.  In  making  a  nucleus,  I  by  mistake,  got  the  old 
'  i  •  n  on  one  of  the  frames,  which  error  was  not  dis- 
covered till  two  days  after.  In  that  case  could  I  nut 
li  r  back  in  her  own  hive  without  endangering  her 
][<:<■.'  or  would  you  advise  changing  places  of  the  nu- 
ijictis  and  the  old  hive  ? 

Gbo.  G.  Scott,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  July  15th.  1874. 

1st.  So  Car  as  vigor  is  concerned,  we  would 
let  them  use  che  cell  if  we  were  sure  it  contain- 
e  I  a u  abundance  of  royal  jelly,  which  seldom 
is  the  case  unless  the  young  colony  have  be- 
come fully  orgauized  and  are  bringing  both 
honey  and  pollen  industriously.  Tis  our  opin- 
ion a  pint  of  bees,  in  very  warm  weather,  may 
do  this  as  well  as  a  larger  number,  but  they 
would  probably  be  unable  to  supply  more  than 
one  or  two  cells,  and  a  larger  number  of  bees 
would  general  !y  be  preferable. 

2nd.  Try  and  see  if  they  will  receive  their 
old  Queen  of  course,  before  running  any  risk. 
If  they  are  gathering  honey  there  will  seldom 
b_>  any  trouble,  but  you  can  easily  remove  a 
frame  an  1  place  her  on  it  in  the  midst  of  the 
bees,  having  some  smoke  handy,  in  case  she 
should  be  in  danger.  We  introduce  Queens 
newly  hatched  in  this  way,  with  scarcely  ever 
a  failure,  [f  the  ho.i  >y  yield  has  stopped  it 
may  be  necessary  to  cage  your  old  Queen  be- 
fore releasing  her,  alter  two  days  or  more  ab- 
sence, bin.  we'  should  try  her  first  on  the  plan 
given.  Queens  not  valued  highly  we  often 
introduce  in  the  manner  given  without  caging, 
and  even  let  thein  run  in  at  the  entrance  with- 
out opening  the  hive:  at  certain  seasons  all 
will  go  well  every  time,  but  at  others  every 
Queen,  seemingly,  will  be  destroyed.  They 
can  be  released  on  a  single  comb  without  dan- 
ger if  you  are  prompt  and  fearless  in  rescuing 
them  when  attacked. 

FRIEND  NOVICE:— I  had  an  extractor  made  on 
your  plan,  and  it  works  like  a  charm.  I  am  a  sort  of 
a  genius  but  I  have  been  trying  to  study  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  extractor  the  last  year  or  so  and  could  get 
no  idea  of  how  to  get  it  to  work  till  I  got  first  volume 


your  hives  is  much  safest  in  the  long  run,  and 
if  not  less  than  three  combs  of  brood  be  used 
to  start  a  nucleus,  they  will  protect  themselves 
from  robbers  without  shutting  them  in  at  all. 
We  think  we  would  use  nothing  smaller  than 
a  hive  capable  of  containing  ten  combs  ;  these 
can  then  be  built  up  to  a  good  colony  with  lit- 
tle trouble  after  they  get  a  laying  Queen. 

If  the  honey  can  all  be  extracted  in  August. 
or  early  in  Sept.,  so  as  to  feed  the  syrup  and 
get  everything  in  good  shape  during  warm 
weather,  it  might  do ;  but  transferring  in  the 
fall,  where  the  combs  are  filled  with  honey,  is 
risky  business  even  for  an  expert.  The  safer 
way  would  be  to  wait  until  spring  we  think, 
especially  if  bees  winter  well  in  your  locality 
on  natural  stores. 


Well,  Mr.  Gleanings,  will  you  please  tell  us  next 
month  through  the  "wind-mill  print"  how  Novice 
manages  to  separate  his  honey  from  the  sugar-syrup 
that  gets  into  his  hives  in  various  ways.  We  would 
like  some  times  to  feed  a  little  syrup  but  don't  want  it 
with  our  honey.  Some  say  to  lis  when  we  offer  ex- 
tracted honey,  that  it  is  syrup.  We  tell  them  no,  it  is 
the  pure  honey  and  tell  tlie  truth  too. 

A.  J.  Hoovek,  Plymouth,  Pa. 

Just  exactly.  In  the  spring  we  contrive  to 
have  all  the  sugar-syrup  used  up  in  rearing 
brood,  before  honey  comes  in,  and  if  some 
heavy  combs  still  remain  we  put  them  into 
nucleus  hives  to  be  used  by  bees  not  old  enough 
to  gather  honey.  If  placed  next  to  a  brood 
comb  it  will  be  used  up  very  fast. 

The  present  season  we  found  it  impossible 
to  use  it  where  the  baes  had  died,  without  re- 
serving it  until  the  honey  yield  had  passed. 
and  it  is  now  being  worked  up  to  excellent 
advantage  by  upwards  of  40  young  colonies 
containing  Queens  just  commencing  to  lay. 
Such  combs  filled  heavy  with  sealed  syrup, 
work  in  beautifully  in  this  way.  When  we 
were  extracting  if  by  chance  any  comb  was 
brought  in  containing  sealed  honey  looking 
other  than  as  if  it  had  been  freshly  sealed,  it 
was  tested  by  tasting  and  if  any  trace  of  sugar 
was  perceptible,  'twas  condemned  and  reserve' 1 
for  brood-rearing.     Should  fall  honey  come'in 

of  Gleanings,    fthen  went  to  my  tin-smith  but  had  |  wh.ile  feeding,  we  really  don't  know  "what  is  to 

much   trouble   to    get  him  to    understand  it.     How- 


ever we  made  ir  work,  i  think 
prices;  I  had  it  made  for  frame; 
-loping  bottom,  molasses 


can   beat  you  on  j 
Uxl4  'i    inch,   with 
ue  excepted,  for  $4.15. 

Bees  are  not  doing  verv  much  here  this  summer,  es- 
pecially blacks.  The  Italians  are  still  doing  some- 
thing. "  I  have  two  that  swarmed  and  have  extracted 
21  ibs.ofhoiu-y  from  them,  the  blacks  beside  them 
have  neither'  swarmed  not  made  any  honey  more  j 
than  they  consumed. 

1  am  rearing  a  tew  dollar  Queens  this  summer.  I 
ean't  raise  them  fast  enough,  but  if  my  life  is  spared 
till  next  spring  1  wiil  breed  on  a  larger  scale.  1  should 
like  to  have  your  ad\  ice  a-  to  how  to  proceed.  Would 
it  be  best  to  have  my  nuclei  formed  of  say  -1  or  3  stand- 
ard frame-,  or  have  little  boxes  with  four  frames.  6 
inches  square.'    1  am  using  the  latter  now. 

I  intend  to  buy  bees  to  rear  Queens  with.  1  can  buy 
them  in  box  hives  with  drawers  of  from  12  to  i.~>  -.  of 
box  honey  for  15.00.  Now.  if  !  use  the  standard  frame. 
would  it  be  advisable  to  transfer  Ihem  in  September, 
extract  the  honey  all  from  the  body  of  the  hive  and 
give  them  all  the  comb,  then  feed  sugar-syrup  for 
winter.'  Comb  honey  sells  here  fori"]  cts.  per  ..  and 
extracted  lor  Is  cts.,  so  they  would  not  cost  more  than 
82.00  per  hive  or  hardly  that.  <»r  would  it  be  a  better 
plan  to  let  them  remain  until  spring  and  pay  85.00  for 
them  without  the  box  honev.  and  be  sure  of  hot  losing 
Ihem  this  winter?  though'  there  has  not  been  much 
trouble  in  wintering  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Aakon  T.  Weidner,  Bigler.  Pa. 

Small  hives,  and  small  frames  have  been  al- 
most universally  abandoned.  You  will  find, 
we  think   that  using  the  same  frames  used  in 


be  done  unless  empty  combs  be  inserted  tem- 
porarily to  receive  the  new  stores,  extracting 
from  them  only,  and  leaving  the  brood  combs 
untouched  at  this  season. 

My  bees  have  not  nor  can  I  make  them  do  much, 
there  seems  to  be  no  honey  in  the  clover,  and  we  have 
no  linn;  buck-wheat  is  just  commencing  to  bloom. 
Have  only  taken  out  with  extractor  from  over  50  colo- 
nies 2K0  lbs.,  and  think  I  had  better  have  left  that  in 
as  thev  don't  increase  much.  Very  cool,  no  comb 
honey  "al  all.  A.  J.  HOOVEIf,  Aug.  Sth.  1-74. 

Rally   friend  H.,  such  a  report  is  almost  as 
disheartening  as  to  hear  ones  colonies  are   al- 


uiosi  a  i  dead 
rea  ly  know  h> 
think  some  of 


Did  we  not  know 
to  take  care  of  bees, 
ie  fall  t   yours. 


that   you 
we  might 


What 
White  ( 


Alsike   clover 


the    advantages 
;i-  a  honev  plant  !- 

i  ii\s.  h.  Rue,  Manalapan,  N.  J. 

That  it  is  a  larger  plant,  bears  more  an  1  lar- 
ger blossoms,  and  consequently  gives  more 
honey.  On  the  oilier  hand  we  really  fear  it  ;s 
not  going  to  "hold"  in  the  ground  like  the  com- 
mon white,  br  even  the  red  clover.  Something 
has  been  said  of  seeding  with  what  is  called 
Ditch  White  clover.  Can  any  one  tell  us  in  >re 
about  it  ':'  Seedsmen  advertise  it  we  think. 


AD  VER  TISERS '  DEPARTMENT. 


The  cider  from  700  trees  I  distill  into  "hog  fat"  with 
out  paying  the  U.  S.  any  tax  or  demoralizing  my  bees. 
It' your  eider  neighbors  have  as  much  trouble  &  expense 
-getting  cheated  to  boot-  as  I  have  had  in  converting 
cider  into  brandy,  they  may  rind  that  hogs  will  utilize 
waste  apples  to  a  much  greater  profit. 

J.  B.  Townlkv,  Red  Hill,  Va. 

We  have  a  line  crop  of  apples  here  that  we 
pray  may  never  be  used  for  brandy. 


CLUBBINti  JL.It^T'. 

We  will  send  Oi.kaninus— 

With  The  American  Bee  Journal  for *2.2~> 

"    The  Bee  Keeper's  Magazine  "    1.75 

"    The  Bee  World  "   2.25 

"    All  three,  The  Bee  Journals  of  America, ..  .4.00 


Books  for  Bee-Keepers. 

>ENT  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honey  Bee S2.00 

Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping 1.50 

Bee  Keeper's  Text  Book,  muslin, 75 

"  "  "        "      paper, 40 

Good  Books. 

These,  though  not  specially  designed  for  Bee- 
keepers, have  a  tendency,  to  inculcate  princi- 
ples that  ensure  success  in  bee-keeping  as  well 
as  almost  all  other  rural  pursuits. 

The  first  on  the  list  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  who  has  planted  grape  vines  to 
shade  the  hives,  as  we  have  advised. 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price. 

Fuller's  Grape  ( 'ulturist 81.50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist 1.50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist 20 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist 1.50 

Henderson's  Gardening  lor  Profit 1.50 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture 1.50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 1.50 

Ten  Acres  Enough 1.25 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much 1.50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing  (Holly) 75 

Window  Gardening 1.50 


A.ver*ill  Chemical  Paint. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE. 
THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL. 
THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL. 
THE  MOST  DURABLE. 

Requires  no  oil  thinner  or  drier, 
Requires  no  waste  of  time,  in  mixing. 
Has  stood  eight  years'  criticisms 
With  yearly  increased  popularity 
And  yearly  increased  sales. 
Is  sold  by  the  gallon  only,  in  packages  of  from  1  to 
40  gallons  each,  in  Purest  White  and  anv  Color  or 
Tint  desired. 
Address,  lor  sample  card  of  colors  and  price  list, 

A.verill  Criemical  T*»irit  Co., 

Office  and  Factory  132  &  134  East  River  Street, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


PLEASANT  AND  PROFITABLE  EMPLOYMENT, 
for  male  or  female,  in  every  city  of  the  Union. 
Active  persons  can  double  their  small  investment 
every  day.    Inclose  STAMP  for  particulars  to 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 
Room  27,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago. 

ITALIAN  BICEijS. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS  bred  from  imported  mothers— 
a  month  earlier  than  in  the  North.    Purity  and 
*afc  arrival  guaranteed.    Address 

Dr.  J.  P.  H.  BROWN,  Augusta,  Ga. 


THIRTKEX  years  experience  in  propagating 
Italian  Bees.  Queens  will  be  bred  direct  from 
Imported  Mothers  and  warranted  pure  and  fertile. 
Send  for  my  circular.  Win.  W.  GARY, 

Itf  Colerain,  Franklin  Co..  Mass. 

dioice  Italian  Queens. 

A  line  lot  of  tested  Queens  at  $4.00  each,  reared 
from   the  Imported  stock  of  the  late  T.  B.  Hamlin. 
Full  colonies  for  sale. 
Rtl0$lp  frank  BENTON.  Edgefield  Junction,  Tenn. 


Names  of  responsible  parties  will  be  inserted  in 
either  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  10c.  each  insertion,  or  81.00  per  year. 

$  1 . 0 0.  Q u e en m ® 

Names  inserted  in  this  department  the  fust  timt 
without  charge. 

Those  whose,  names  appear  below,  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  Queens  the  coming  season  for  S1.00  each,  un- 
der the  following  conditions ;  No  guarantee  is  to  be 
assumed  of  purity,  safe  delivery  or  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  only  that,  the  Queen  be  reared  from  a  choice, 
pure  mother.  They  also  agree  to  return  the  money  at 
any  time  when  customers  become  impatient  of  such 
delay  as  may  be  unavoidable. 

Bear  in  mind  that  he  who  sends  the  best  Queens. 
put  up  neatest  and  most  securely,  will  probably  re- 
ceive the  most  orders.  Special  rates  for  warranted 
and  tested  Queens,  furnished  on  application  to  any  of 
the  parties. 

G.  W.  Dean,  River  Styx.  Medina  Co.,  Ohio. 

W.  J.  Hosmer,  Janesville,  Minnesota. 

Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Brown,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

R.  S.  Becktell,  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 

H.  Nesbit,  Cynthiana  Harrison  Co.,  Kentucky. 

M  i  v  e  !M  II  hi  u  f  in  c  t  ii  IP  e  1*  Si® 

Who   agree  to  make   such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
J.  H  Martin,  Hartford,  N.  Y. 
Geo.  T.  Wheeler,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
R.  S.  Becktell,  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 


In  order  to  hasten  the  introduction  of  the 
0SF-  STANDARD  =» 

Apiarian  Implements,  we  make  the  following  offer. 

Standard   Hive,    including  bottoin-hoard',  door-step. 

blocks,  and  all  the  stand  that  we  think  is  needed  to 

keep  it  from  the  ground §2.00 

Twenty  frames  for  above  5%  c.  each 1.15 

Sample  Frame,  by  mail, lo 

Quilt 40 

Or  all  complete  except  painting,  for 3.50 

The  same  in  a  bundle  including  nails,  hinges  etc,  3.25 
Extractor    made   expressly   for   Standard    frames. 

(Comb  frame  14  V  wide,  by  10 "deep.) 89.00 

Any  deviation  from  above,  be  it  only  1-16  of  an  inch, 

will  be  only  at  our  regular  list  prices. 

A.  I.  ROOT  &  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

We  always  consider  it  an  especial  favor  to  have 
customers  inform  us  by  postal  card  whether  goods 
are  satisfactory  ;  whether  our  mode  of  packing  is 
efficient;  time  taken  in  transit ;  wliether  Express 
or  Freight  charges  were  reasonable,  etc.  etc. 

Respectfully,  A.  I.  Root  &  Co. 

Every  Bee-Keeper  should 
subscribe  for  this  Monthly. 
It  is  the  oldest  and  lies* 
BTT  TATTDWIT  ■  scientific  and  practical 
KKr.  JUUHJialJ  Journal  of  Apiculture  in 
|  the  World.  The  most  suc- 
I  cessful  and  experienced 
Apiarians  in  this  country 
and  Europe  contribute  to  its  pages.  Terms,  $2.00 
a  vear  in  advance.  Send  a  Stamp  for  a  Sample 
Copy.     Address,       THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 

Room  27,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago, 

Clark  &  Holcomb, 
HOIVEY  LABEL 

F3OTTEES, 

raionst 

1000,  Gummed  and  Cut, $2.75 

f)00,         "         "         "         2.00 

250,        "        "        "         1.50 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Samples  sent  if  desired.     Address, 

Clark  &  Holcomb,  Medina,  O. 


AD  VEETI8ERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


A.DVERTISE^IEN'TS. 


Vdvertisements  will  in-  received  at  the  rate  of  ten 
eeuts  per  line,  Nonpariel  space,  each  insertion,  cash 
in  advance:  and  we  require  that  every  Advertiser 
satisfies  us  of  his  responsibility  and  intention  to  do 
.til  that  he  agrees,  and  that  his  goods  are  really  worth 
Vhe  price  asked  for  them. 


NEW  YORK  HONEY  HOUSE. 

No's  208,  210  and  212  South  Fifth  Avenue,  Corner  "I 
Grand  street. 

Cash  on  delivery,  paid  forHonev. 
9tlld  ^_         S;E.  SPAUX 

(  \  OOD  Rye  Straw  Mats  for  S3j00  pe?  dozen. 

V  X  Sample  by  mail  50  cts. 

9tl2d  A.  N.  DEAPEK,  Upper  Alton,  111. 


MUTH'S   ADVKRTlSKMEJsT. 

HONEY    JARS. 

<  me  pound  (square]  Jars,  per  gross, 50.50 

Two "        8-50 

Corks,  "        -W 

Tin  Foil  Caps,  "        1-20 

One  and  Two  Pound  Labels,  per  gross 75 

The  same  with  address  printed  to  order,  per  1000,  5.00 
1  .  jt.  Self-Sealing  Mason's  Fruit  Jars,  per  gross,..  19.00 
Labels  for  above,  -65 

Tlie  same  with  printed  address,  per  1000  4.25 

1  shall  have  on  hand  and  ready  for  shipment  from 
the  15th  of  June,  a  large  lot  of  1  and  2  pound  square 
flint  (white)  glass  honey  jars.  They  are  of  the  same 
style  as  my  other  jars,  which  are  by  this  time  well 
wiough  known. 

I  shall  sell  1  lb.  (white'  Bint  Glass  Jars  per  gross  $8.00 
2  ..  -         *•        "         "  •'        11.00 

In  lots  of  10  gross  or  more,  the  same  as  the  others, 
Al>  cts.  less  per  gross. 

Langstroth's  Bee  Hives,  Bee  Veils,  Uncapping 
Knives,  <Sc.  I  offer  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

straw  Mats,— to  fit  the  top  of  Langstroth's  hive— the 
manufacture  of  M.  Nevin's,  Cheviot,  Hamilton  Co., 
«)..  and  well  made,  at  S4.50  per  doz. 

TLTIVC'AT'PIINXJ  KMVE8. 

As  good  as  any. 

Bach •" 50 

Per  doz S4.50 

For  further  particulars.  Address. 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH, 
ltf  Cincinnati.  O. 

111  MI  W^WM£&® 

OCR  Bee  Journal  of  the  Southern  States.  Issued 
monthly  at  82.00  per  vear.    Sample  copies  free. 

Address    A.  "F.  MOON  &  Co.  Rome,  Georgia. 


STRAW  Mats  $4.00  per  doz.  or  single  one  50  cts. 
Sample  mat  by  mail  05  cts.    State  the  exact  size  ot 
mat  required. 

Catnip  seeil  from  plants  cultivated  last  season  8 I. o< 
per  oz.  or  $12.00  per  lb. 
9tlld  Address    M.  NEV1NS.  Cheviot,  Ohio. 


ITALIAN    BEES. 

Full    colonies    in     Langgtroth    hive,    tested 
Queen  from  imported  mother  with  stores  enough  to 

winter !fl5.00 

Mv  Queen  mother  is  from  the  Nunn  importation  men- 
tioned elsewhere.    E.  C.  BLAKESLEE,  Medina,  O.  7tf 


T T ,T  JTSTR  A  TTTID  I  A  magnificently    Illustrated 
T^TTTiVr  «  t  Monthly,  with"  Cliromo  $2.50 

JOURNAL-        I  a  year.    Send  10  cts.  for  sam- 
ple copy,  or  30  cts.  for  sample  Chromo,  terms  to 
agents,  etc.    Canvassers  Wanted,  in  every  town, 
county  &  State.    Address,     THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 
Room  27,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago. 


Italian  Queens  "by  Mail. 

.RTEEN  years  experience.    After  Angus 


t  7th, 


r  pi  lilt'] 
L    will   send  Queens  warranted  pure  etc.,  for  81.50 


ea-ch. 


II.  ALLEY,  Wcnham,  Essex  Co.,  Mas 


J'UST  received,  Imported  Queens  from  the  best  dis- 
trict of  Italy.  Price:— One  Qneen  $10.00,  two $9.0< 
each.  Orders  filled  immediately  on  receipt  of  price. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Home  bred  Queens  also  foi 
sale.  References  given  if  required. 
9p  (it.  D  AD  ANT  &  SON,  Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.  III. 

©jL,Aii  Itlll  ,|AB,S. 

1  Hi  Round  Jars  per  gross $5.50 

•1  "        "         "        "        "     7.50 

Corks  "        "    75c  to  l.(" 

Also,  Window  Glass,  Lamp  Chimneys,  and  Glass- 
ware  of  all  kinds.  For  sale  by  B.  L.  FAIIXEST< )( '  h 
Late  B.  L.  Fahnestock.  Fortune  &  Co.  Glass  manu- 
facturers, 70  Wood  St.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. M 

FORSO  CENTS 
we  will  send  Tlie  Na- 
tional Agriculturist. 
a  large,  live,  lti-page  illus- 
trated family  paper,  six 
months  on  trial,  or  with 
large  first  class  chromo 
Flou'ers  of  Paradise,  15 '2x 
21  inches,  for  £1.00,  and 
extend  the  time  six  months 
free  to  agents  sending  sub- 
scribers, besides  large  cash  commission  or  premiums. 
The  Bee-Keepers'  Magazine,  *an}e  J.e™*l 
Terms  to  Agents  sent  free.  Address  H.  A.  K.IN1* 
A:  CO.,  1 5  Barclay  Street,  New  ]L  »rk. 

QUINBY'S  NEW  SMOKER. 

VLL,  who  expect  to  manage  bees  successfully,  will 
want  the  best  method  vet  devised  of  using  smoke. 
Bv  putting  old  rags,  rotten  wood,  or  other  material  in 
a  "tin  cylinder,  and  working  a  small  bellows  with  one 
hand,  "smoke  can  be  directed  to  any  point,  in  quanti- 
ties to  suit.  Price  $1.50.  Sent  by  mail  $1.60.  They 
are  now  improved  by  being  made  without  solder. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  ]U 

M.  QUINBY.  St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  (  o.  N.  i .. 

'WOM:  SALl* 

On  account  of  departure  for  California. 

AN  Apiarv  of  125  stocks  of  bees  in  Langstroth  and 
Simplicity  hives.  .'50  new  hives,  about  1000  empty 
combs  (new),  Extractor  etc.    Also,  an  improved  farm 
of  253  acres,  prairie  and  timber,  in  whole  or  pari  to 
suit,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated ;  a  bargain  sure. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  or  address 

F.  II.  HARKINS,    Home.  Brown  Co..  Minn. 


TERMS  z     STZRICTZL^T   C^SK  I3ST   ^ID^^IISTCE- 

One  Copy  One  Year  75  Cents,  or  with  Photograph  of  Apiary,  size  8x10,  Mailed  Free.  Postpaid,  $1.00,  or  1  ftoto- 
srraph  will  be  sent  as  a  Premium  for  Two  Subscribers  at  75  cents  each.  *-A„w- 

Wny  person  obtaining  Three  Subscribers  at  75  Cents  each,  may    retain   2o   tents  lor  their  trouDie. 
Fivc  ..  n  >  ,5 

Ten  "  "  "  ,2-50 

Any  number  above  Ten  will  be  sent    at  the  rate  of   Fifty  Cents  each.  ,.r„,ii* 

Names  may  be  sent  at  any  time  during  the  vear,  and  whenever  a   club  is   reached,  we  will    <n.it 
buck  the  amount  previously  'sent  us  in  excess  of   the   Club  Kates.    In  this  way  any  ot    "u 

Articles  Mentioned  on  our  PRICE  LIST  may  be  Secured  as  PREMIUMS. 

Please  mention  when  names  are  intended  for  Clubs.    An  acknowledgment  will  bc   )*"*    H1    f!  L£a 


Volume  I.  for  1S73  may 
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be  counted  on 
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«n  receipt  of  money— for  any  purpose  whatever— by  return  mail. 
t*ie   same  terms,   as"  we  have  a 

Large  Supply  of  BACK  NUMBERS  Provided  for  new  Beginners ! 

As  we  cannot  take  the  space   in   future  numbers  to  go   over  the  same  ground  again,  and    Volume   One 
<»ontains  the  entire  Fundamental   Principles    and  . 

G-rotuicl    Work  for   Starting    an    Apiary. 


Or  Iiow  to  Realize  the  Most  Money  with  the  Smallest  Expenditure  of  Capital 
and  Labor  in  the  Care  of  Bees,  Rationally  Considered. 

PUBLISHED   MONTHLY,  AT   MEDINA,  OHIO^ 

BY  A..  I.  ROOT  &  CO. 
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i»  £&e  Preparation  of  this  Journal  tlie  folhimng  are  Hie  Principal  Periodicals  Consulted : 
AffiPl*'  4*1111   B  O  e  *F  O  W  l3 11  ll I *     Clarke,  and  Mrs.  Tupper . 


lm®  W<®p>] 


l@©sS©i>p©t%  'MmgsmmMBt©*    King. 

A.  F.  Moon  &  Co. 


[Also  Bound  Volumes  of  the  former!  since  I860,  and  Files  of  all  other  Bee  Journals  that  have  been 

Published  in  America.] 

ilcienl i:fie  , Ajaa,'©- v tern**, ., 
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AD I 'ER  TISERS '  DEPA R  TMENT. 


DIVERS  MATTERS. 


\    X  esteemed  lady  correspondent  writes  us 

rf\.   follows  in  reply  to  a  note  from  us  : 

Why  do  1  sell  colonies?  Perhaps  1  shall  not  do  so 
after  all.  The  answer  to  your  "why"  is  this— my  sala- 
ble surplus  honey  will  not  pay  the  season's  expenses. 
!  like  to  keep  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  sides  of  my  bee-keeping 
accounts  balanced.  Then  it' perchance,  my  bees  all 
perish  during  the  coming  winter,  I  shall  be  left  deso- 
late, truly,  but  with  no  reason  to  regret  my  experiment 
in  bee-keeping. 

The  spirit  exactly.  If  wc  had  10.000  Bee- 
keepers in  our  nation  and  all  of  them  paid  out 
more  money  for  hives,  fixtures,  Bee  Journals 
etc.,  than  they  rec'd  from  the  sales  of  honey, 
wax  and  colonics,  of  how  much  benefit  would 
they  be  to  our  country?  How  many  of  our 
readers  belong  to  this  class  ?  Perhaps  we  are 
stirring  up  a  matter  that  may  injure  the  sale 
of  our  implements,  and  even  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  our  subscribers;  but  if  necessary,  let 
such  be  the  case,  if  we  can  only  be  assured  that 
our  friends  are  making  their  pursuit  a  paying 
one,  and  one  that  will  help  to  make  them  feel 
independent  and  self  sustaining.  Now  about 
the  coming  Convention  at  Pittsburgh :  were 
it  like  our  County  Fairs,  that  each  cau  attend 
with  their  own  conveyance,  at  little  or  no  ex- 
pense, we  should  say,  go  all  of  you  by  all 
means ;  but  if  none  were  to  attend  except  those 
who  have  made  a  balance  on  the  credit  side 
sufficient  to  more  than  pay  all  expenses, 
how   large  would  the  attendance  be?    It  has 
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been  often  urged,  that  'tis  by  attending,  that 
novices  learn  to  make  the  pursuit  a  paying  one. 
Does  past  experience  show  that  matter  has 
been  brought  forward  at  our  National  Conven- 
tions so  much  more  valuable  than  any  thing  t<> 
be  found  in  our  Journals  ?  Tis  true  our  view- 
may  be  a  mistaken  one,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
each  to  act  according  to  his  own  conviction. 
Pittsburgh  is  but  a  short  distance  from  us  ; 
the  round  trip  would  probably  not  exceed 
$25.00,  and  perhaps  three  or  four  days  time. 
Is  it  wrong  for  us  to  feel  that  we  would  far 
rather  have  the  money  and  time  to  devote  to 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  it  be  pos- 
sible by  means  of  a  Green  House,  to  get  up 
healthy  brood-rearing  in  a  colony  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year?  Could  any  thing  we  might 
learn  at  the  Convention  be  so  valuable  to  us 
as  a  direct  experiment  of  our  own,  in  settling 
the  question,  whether  it  is  possible  to  rear 
bees  independently  of  the  season  ? 

While  endeavoring  to  encourage  an  indepen- 
dent spirit  among  readers,  it  occurs  to  us  to 
mention  another  matter ;  we  beg  that  no  one 
will  think  we  intend  any  personal  allusion  for 
we  should  be  very  sorry  indeed,  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  any  one.  'Tis  this  :  quite  a  number 
of  bee-keepers  have  suffered  loss  by  fire  or  per- 
haps by  other  misfortune.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
,  Our  advice  would  be,  go  to  work  at  once  and 
I  build  up  again  as  quickly  and  as  quietly  as 
I  possible.  If  any  one  is  to  blame  'tis  most  like- 
',  ly  yourself  for  not  taking  the  precaution  to  be 
insured.  If  sickness  be  added  to 
other  trials  and  assistance  must  be 
asked  of  some  one,  is  it  not  far  bet- 
ter to  apply  to  your  own  relatives 
or  those  who  are  nearest  and  to 
whom  you  are  best  known?  The 
idea  of  going  into  print  with  one's 
private  trials,  and  soliciting  aid 
through  the  Journals,  we  cannot, 
think  a  wise  one,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  objection  is  that  a  dishon- 
est person  would  be  the  one  above 
all  others  who  would  not  scruple  to 
profit  by  the  kind  intentions  of  his 
more  prudent  and  industrious  fellow 
men. 


'Tis  seldom  any  invention  has 
pleased  us  more  in  actual  use,  than 
the  Emerson  Binder.  If  Gleanings 
is  worth  preserving — we  have  tried 
to  make  it  so — 'twill  pay  you  to 
have  them  all  in  a  neat  book,  espec- 
ially when  the  expense  is  only  about 
L5c  per  Vol.  Each  Binder  holds 
four  volumes  nicely  and  each  No. 
can  be  added  as  it  comes  clean  and 
new  from  the  P.  O.  We  will  mail 
them  free  of  postage  for  50,  (iO,  and 
75c,  the  latter  is  much  the  neatest. 
The  No.  21.,  in  the  accompanying 
list  is  the  size  used  for  Gleanings. 
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For  $2.50  we  will  send  post  paid. 
Gleanings,  volumes  one  two  and 
. ;..' . ,  neatly  bound  in  the  best 
:1<  ii  h  ;  nd  I  'a1  her  I  iindi  i  so  far  as 
they  have  beeu  published  a1  time  of 
receiving  order. 
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HOW  TO  CONDUCT  AN  APIARY. 

No.  10. 

BV  JAMES  BOJLIN. 


&    LTHOUGH  the  labors  of  the  busy  workers  are 
-£22*i  not  by  any  means  ;  and  If  he  has  many  stocks  to 


Eft    over  for  this  season,  those  of  their  owner   are 


■■are  for,  this  month  will  be  a  busy  one  for  him.  His 
labors  no  longer  consist  in  preparations  for  surplus 
honey,  or  an  increase  in  the  number  of  his  stocks;  but 
in  preparing  those  he  has,  for  winter,  if  he  would  be 
cheered  by  their  merry  hum  again  next  spring. 

If  the  labors  pertaining  to  Sept.  were  promptly  and 
faithfully  performed,  those  of  this  month  will  be  much 
lightened.  All  stocks  should  now  be  strong  in  num- 
bers, well  supplied  with  stores,  and  have  good  prolific 
Queens.  If,  however,  the  apiarian  has  been  negligent 
.(nd  put  off  until  a  more  convenient  season  what 
should  have  been  promptly  done,  no  time  must  now 
be  lost. 

First  and  foremost  then,  he  should  see  that  none  are 
Queenless,  for  trying  to  winter  Queenless  swarms 
leads  to  nothing  but  vexation.  If  any  are  Queenless, 
i bey  should  be  supplied  at  once  with  a  laying,  or  vir- 
gin Queen,  or  at  farthest  a  Queen  cell;  as  giving  a 
stock  brood  at  this  season  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
them  rear  a  Queen,  generally  fails;  not  so  much  in 
rearing  a  Queen  as  in  having  htr  fertilized  so  late  in 
the  season.  If  neither  Queen  or  cell  is  to  be  had,  per- 
haps the  best  disposition  that  could  be  made  of  a 
Queenless  stock,  would  be  to  unite  it  with  one  having 
:i  laying  Queen. 

If  all  have  Queens,  the  next  thing  in  order  is  to  see 
that  they  are  strong  enough.  »Much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  wintering  a  pint  or  quart  of  bees,  and  it 
■an  be  and  has  been  done  ;  still  I  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  three  out  of  every  four  who  have  tried  it, 
have  failed.  Napoleon  once  said  that  Providence 
favored  the  heaviest  battalions ;  so  in  bee  culture,  luck 
as  a  rule,  always  favors  the  strongest  stocks,  at  all 
times. 

( >n  a  cool  day,  the  bees  should  occupy  at  least  four 
i»i"  the  spaces  between  the  combs,  and  from  that  up  to 
7  or  8,  or  even  more.  If  any  are  found  that  are  too 
weak,  they  may  still  be  strengthened  in  some  locali- 
ties, where  bees  are  yet  breeding,  by  giving  them 
frames  of  brood  from  strong  stocks  that  can  spare  it. 
Where  they  cannot  be  strengthened  in  this  way,  they 
should  be  united  until  sufficiently  populous,  as  one 
strong  stock  that  will  be  almost  swre  to  live  through 
the  winter  is  worth  more  than  two  weak  ones  that 
will  be  about  equally  sure  to  die  before  spring. 

("are  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  take  too  much 
brood  from  strong  stocks,  to  aid  weak  ones,  lest  the 
strong  ones  be  injured.  If  any  are  short  of  stores  and 
cannot  be  supplied  by  exchanging  combs  with  others 
having  a  surplus,  feeding  should  be  attended  to  at 
once. 

One  object  in  doing  what  feeding  is  necessary,  as 
early  in  the  fall  as  possible,  is  that  as  the  center  combs 
are  then  full  of  brood,  the  bees  are  forced  to  put  the 
iced  at  the  tops  and  back  ends  of  the  combs,  instead 
of  in  the  center,  where  they  are  quite  sure  to  store 
the  most  of  it  if  fed  after  the  brood  is  hatched  out. 
The  storing  of  the  syrup  in  the  center  of  the  hive, 
where  the  combs  should  be  empty,  I  regard  as  one  of 
the  strongest  objections  to  extracting  all  the  honey 
and  feeding  syrup  late  in  the  fall. 

In  arranging  the  combs  for  winter,  if  the  hive  is  full, 
the  heavy  combs  of  sealed  honey  should  be  placed  on 
the  outside,  and  those  only  partially  tilled,  in  the  cen- 
ter, for  the  bees  to  cluster  in.  If  there  are  not  empty 
combs  enough  for  them  to  cluster  in,  one  or  two 
should  be  emptied  with  the  extractor,  to  give  them 
more  room. 


If  the  hive  is  not  full  of  combs,  the  combs  and  bees 
should  be  placed  at  one  side,  and  the  space  contracted 
by  a  division  board ;  and  if  any  frames  are  only  par- 
tially filled  with  comb  they  should,  unless  nearly  full, 
be  placed  at  one  side  of  the  hive,  where  the  bees 
would  naturally  have  them. 

While  handling  the  combs  in  the  fall  it  will  pay  to 
cut  a  hole  in  them  about  one  third  of  the  way  down 
from  the  top.  The  object  of  this  passage  is  three  fold : 
viz :  it  will  save  the  lives  of  a  great  many  workers 
that  are  caught  away  from  the  main  cluster  during 
cold  spells  of  weather  that  occur  before  they  are 
housed  in  the  fall,  and  after  they  are  taken  out  in  the 
spring ;  it  will  enable  them  to  reach  their  stores  du- 
ring the  winter ;  and  will  promote  breeding  early  in 
the  spring,  by  enabling  the  Queen  to  distribute  her 
eggs  more  regularly  in  the  combs  while  it  is  too  cold 
for  her  to  pass  readily  around  the  outside  of  them. 

During  the  cold  weather  that  occurred  last  spring, 
I  found  on  several  occasions  where  I  had  neglected  to 
to  make  a  passage  through  the  combs,  a  piece  of  seal- 
ed brood  several  inches  square  on  one  side  of  a  comb, 
and  not  even  an  egg  on  the  other  side,  the  Queen  be- 
ing unable  to  reach  it. 

Where  honey  boards  are  used,  they  should  be  taken 
off  the  last  of  this  month  and  their  places  supplied 
with  quilts.  By  putting  the  quilts  on  early,  before 
much  freezing  occurs,  no  frost  will  be  formed  on  the 
combs  and  the  bees  will  go  into  winter  quarters  in 
better  condition  than  they  woidd  do  if  the  honey 
boards  were  left  on  until  they  are  housed. 

Before  putting  on  the  quilts,  a  stick  about  %  of  an 
inch  square  should  be  laid  across  the  tops  of  the 
frames,  so  as  to  leave  a  passage  between  them  and 
the  quilts. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  hand- 
ling bees  at  all  times,  even  in  mid  winter,  I  would 
earnestly  advise  that  all  the  handling  in  the  fall  be 
done  as  early,  and  as  long  before  housing  as  possible, 
as  I  have  repeatedly  found  by  experience,  that  dis- 
turbing bees  much  just  before  they  are  put  into  win- 
ter quarters  has  an  injurious  effect. 

Last  fall,  and  several  preceeding  ones,  I  introduced 
a  number  of  Italian  Queens  just  before  putting^  my 
bees  in  the  house,  and  although  I  lost  none  of  the 
stocks  into  which  they  were  introduced,  yet  I  almost 
invariably  found  more  dead  bees  in  them  the  next 
spring,  than  in  others  that  were  not  disturbed.  For 
bees  to  gorge  themselves  with  honey  just  before  going 
into  winter  quarters,  is  about  as  unwise  as  for  a  per- 
son to  eat  a  hearty  supper  just  before  going  to  bed. 
Some  people  may  stand  it,  and  so  will  some  swarms  of 
bees,  but  it  is  unhealthy  for  all  that. 

Did  not  the  disturbance,  consequent  upon  moving 
them  so  late  in  the  fall,  have  something  to  do  with  the 
loss  of  the  bees  Mr.  Daniels  purchased  ?  I  think  Mrs. 
Tupper  mentioned  a  similar  case,  as  having  occurred 
in  the  West  some  time  ago.  West  Lodi,  O. 

[Friend  B's  remarks  so  completely  cover  the 
ground,  that  we  hardly  need  add  more,  but  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  advise  that  your  Bee  Houses  or  cellars  be 
put  in  good  trim  now,  before  cold  and  stormy  weather. 
For  instance,  our  own  Bee  House  was  too  cold  last  win- 
ter ;  we  resorted  to  artificial  heat  then,  but  will  it  not 
be  better  to  bank  it  in  well  with  dirt  all  around  and 
prepare  straw  cushions  to  put  between  the  doors  etc  ? 
If  any  cracks  are  to  be  seen  from  shrinking  of  lumber, 
they  "should  be  caulked  with  list  or  strips  of  cloth, 
doors  made  close  etc.  etc.  For  ventilating  cellars  we 
know  of  no  plan  equal  to  having  a  stove  pipe  run  down 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  cellar  bottom,  the  other 
end  communicating  with  the  pipe  of  the  kitchen  stove. 
By  allow  ing  a  piece  of  burning  paper  to  fall  on  the  floor 
you  can  readily  see  how  this  tube  draws  all  the  heavy 
impure  air  from  the  floor,  up  the  tube.  Wre  saw  the  ar- 
rangement at  friend  Blakeslee's.  Get  it  all  fixed  now 
before  it  is  neglected.     Ed.] 
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<ITL,TIVATION  OF  CATNIP  AS  A 
HONEY   PLANT. 


IjfHE  following  was  rec'-d  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  for  further  particulars  in  regard 
to  the  cultivated  Catnip  mentioned  on  page  33, 
March  No. 

The  bees  are  increasing  in  stores  slightly  upon  the 
satnip.  Everything  else  is  dried  out,  and  catnip  don't 
produce  hall' 'the  honey  it  would  were  it  not  lor  the 
severe  drouth.  There  are  wells  dry  here  at  this  time 
that  have  not  failed  before  in  forty  years.  Some  of 
my  swarms  are  building  comb  and  some  are  not.  On 
the  '27th  of  July  I  examined  nucleus  No.  12  and  noted 
in  register,  laying  Queen.  Aug.  14th  I  had  occasion 
to  draw  on  this  number  for  a  Queen,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  them  making  a  desperate  effort  to  dem- 
onstrate the  fallacy  of  the  big  hive  theory.  My  nuclei 
are  made  by  putting  division  board  in  centre  of  full 
sized  I>.  hive,  and  a  nucleus  on  each  side.  This  one 
bad  but  two  combs  with  adhering  bees,  when  formed, 
and  as  nearly  all  the  old  bees  would  return  to  the 
parent  stock  they  could  not  be  over  strong.  In  the 
time  between  these  two  examinations  (17  days)  this 
little  swarm  had  built  one  comb  the  full  length  to  the 
bottom  board  and  another  comb  %  as  large.  The 
Large  one  was  filled  with  brood  nearly  all  capped  over, 
and  the  smaller  comb  had  some  brood,  and  all  this  in 
the  midst  of  this  severe  drouth  and  scarcity.  Xow 
wlio  says  a  pint  of  bees  in  a  hive  will  not  work  as  well 
proportionally  as  five  bushels?  This  nucleus  was  not 
fed  a  drop  of  any  thing. 

I  believe  the  quality  of  the  catnip  honey  is  fully 
equal  to  the  clover,  and  the  color  so  near  it  that  the 
difference  is  hardly  perceptible,  I  desire  to  save  all 
the  seed,  but  have  no  plan  of  getting  it  out  except  by 
hand,  and  I  found  that  too  tedious  last  year.  Will 
not  some  of  the  friends  who  have  been  sowing  Alsikc 
seed  give  me  some  light  on  the  subject.  This  seed  is 
much  liner  than  the  Alsike  but  I  think  it  could  be  re- 
moved by  the  same  process.  I  had  supposed  until 
this  year  that  the  catnip  would  not  bloom  the  first 
reason  from  the  seed,  but  1  sowed  some  last  January, 
which  is  the  best  time  to  sow  it  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  plants  to  put  out  next  spring,  and  it  now 
stands  18  inches  high  and  covered  with  bloom  and 
with  bees.  M.  Nkvins,  Cheviot,  O. 

P.  8.— Muth  says  he  will  pay  the  same  price  for  cat- 
nip honey  that  he  does  for  the  best  white  clover. 

We  at  one  time  had  a  strong  inclination  to 
try  a  ten  acre  field  of  Catnip,  but  when  we 
found  that  the  expense,  rent,  labor  etc.,  would 
amount  to  something  like  $25.00  per  acre,  to 
*ns,  cash  out  of  pocket,  and  that  'twould  even 
then  be  uncertain  of  giving  any  precise  income, 
we  confess  we  were  somewhat  intimidated. 
The  same  sum  expended  for  sugar  to  be  fed 
during  the  fall  would  be  a  positively  safe  in- 
vestment; that  is  we  get  an  equivalent  from 
sugar  without  any  doubt.  If  an  acre  of  catnip 
would  yield  during  the  season,  a  barrel  of  hon- 
ey, it  would  without  doubt  pay  to  rent  land 
and  cultivate  it,  but  very  much  less  would 
hardly  make  it  a  safe  investment. 

With  farmers  who  have  the  land  and  time, 
the  case  is  quite  different,  and  if  the  catnip 
could  be  grown  without  any  or  but  little  cash 
out,  we  should  say  grow  it  by  all  means. 
Friend  N.  offers  the  seed  as  low  as  seedsmen, 
and  of  course  knows  it  to  be  fresh  and  pure. 

By  the  way  will  not  "catnip"  honey  necessa- 
rily possess  some  medical  qualities?  For  the 
"infantile  portion  of  community,"  for  instance  ? 

[For  Gleanings.] 
THE  HIVE  QUESTION. 


wT  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  general  misunder- 
«[j  standing  on  the  subject  of  mammoth  hives,  a  sub- 
— ■  ject  which  is  just  now  calling  forth  a  good  deal  of 
comment;  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  a  few 
words  Mr.  Editor  I  will  try  to  keep  silent  in  the  future 
as  f  have  in  the  past,  for  it  doesn't  behoove  every  one 
to  become  a  regular  contributor  to  a  Bee  Journal  if 
be  i-   posessor  of  a  few  bees.    In   the  firsl    place   1 


would  say  that  hives  which  are  arranged  for  securing 
such  enormous  yields  of  honey  as  we  hear  tell  of,  are 
a  humbug.  Now  men  of  mammoth  hives  don't  saj 
"fogy"  till  I  explain  in  what  way  they  are  humbugs. 
I  keep  two  mammoths  in  my  apiary  just  for  "fun,'' 
and  have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusion : 

In  the  first  place  they  gather  no  more  honey  than 
the  same  number  of  bees  when  placed  in  two  or  three 
hives  with  one  half  or  one  third  as  many  combs  in 
each ;  and  it  takes  more  work  to  extract  a  given 
amount  of  honey  from  the  big  things,  than  it  does 
from  several  small  ones.  Also,  it  often  becomes  nec- 
essary to  move  a  hive  when  full  of  honey,  and  then  il 
you  are  single  handed,  as  many  of  us  are,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  ?  And  when  it  comes  to  wintering 
you  have  either  got  to  divide— thus  entailing  an  extra 
expense  of  two  sets  of  hives- -or  else  have  a  regular 
old  fashioned  barn  raising  to  get  them  into  the  house. 
I  have  62  colonies  in  hives  of  eight  frames  each,  11, ^x 
\b%  and  I  can  attend  to  them  more  easily  and  get  just 
as  much  honey  as  if  they  were  in  31  hives  of  twice 
their  capacity,  and  my  Queens  do  not  lay  themselves 
all  away  the  first  season. 

I  know  it  sounds  large  to  hear  it  said  that  Mr.  Some- 
body had  a  single  hive  to  gather  six  or  eight  hundred 
lbs  in  one  season,  and  it  no  doubt  does  Btagger  the  old 
box-hive  fraternity.  Hut  if  any  one  will  pay  me  for 
the  extra  trouble  I  will  (a  la  Hosnier)  have  one  hive  of 
bees  to  gather  1000  lbs.  of  honey  in  '75,  providing  it  is 
a  good  season,  and  will  not  brag  about  it  either.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  for  ease  of  handling  and  for  profit  we 
want  hives  with  capacity  of  about  100  lbs.  of  honey 
per  season  in  average  localities. 

There  Mr.  Editor  I  have  said  my  say,  and  1  think 
that  experience  will  teach  many  to  "see  it"  in  about 
the  same  light.  L.  B.  Hogi;e. 

Loydsville,  (>.  Sept.  8th,  1874. 

The  hive  question  is  yet  receiving  much  attention. 
AVhy  do  we  want  a  better  frame  than  the  Langstroth  '? 
The  two  story  hive— I  think — for  many  reasons,  will 
ever  maintain  a  front  position.  The  large  hives  aboul 
which  I  consulted  you  two  years  ago,  with  elevens 
Langstroth  frames  below,  and  fifteen  above,  the  upper 
ones  hanging  crosswise,  and  down  within  three  eights 
of  an  inch  of  the  lower  ones,  is  the  lavorite  in  my 
apiary.  My  bees  have  done  well  this  season.  I  am 
still  taking  honey  from  the  upper  story, 
W.  P.  Moore,  Richland  Station,  Tenn.,  Aug.  2nd,  '74. 


THE  KINK   II1UI)  FOUND  GUILTY, 


fj)  L.  WAITE,  of  Berea,  O.,  furnishes  souk 
i  o,  very  'positive  evidence  and  also  men- 
tions a  habit  of  the  King  bird,  we  think  no1 
generally  known  to  naturalists.  During  the 
month  of  June  72,  a  flock  of  seven  of  these 
birds  were  making  such  regular  and  constant 
visits  to  his  Apiary  that  his  suspicious  were 
aroused  and  concealing  himself,  he  with  watch 
in  hand  observed  a  single  bird  snap  up  5  to  8 
per  minute.  After  having  pursued  this  "inno- 
cent" amusement  for  a  sufficient  interval,  his 
birdship  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  rest  on  a 
neighboring  tree,  where  after  a  short  medita- 
tion he  commenced  a  series  of  muscular  con- 
tortions of  the  head  and  neck  that  finally 
resulted  in  his  opening  his  mouth  wide  and 
"heaving  up"  a  wad  of  some  strange  black 
looking  substance.  By  chance  their  perch  was 
close  over  a  bed  of  Rhubarb  or  Pie  plant  and 
our  friend  secured  a  number  of  these  wads  as 
they  fell,  and  thus  settled  the  point  of  their  be- 
ing nothing  more  nor  less,  than  crushed  bees. 
After  they  had  "squeezed"  out  all  the  honey, 
probably  having  no  farther  use  for  the  "pom- 
ace" it  was  unceremoniously  cast  aside  while 
his  worship  with  a  keen  appetite  and  zest  for 
the  sport,  went  "bee  hunting"  again.  They 
came  regularly  for  a  "meal"  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  Guess  we  had  better  use  our  rifles  and 
shot  suns  in  such  a  way  as  to  inditce  them  to 
learn  that  Apiaries  are  "unhealthy"  localities 
for  such  boarders. 
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OIR  OWN  APIARY. 


JKpjHE  weather  is  to-day,  Aug.  39th,  very  dry, 
2!L  and  sultry,  the  wind  has  blown  the  dust 
and  leaves  about  in  such  disorder  that  our 
Apiary  presents  anything  but  a  tidy  appear- 
ance. To  add  to  our  troubles,  the  cider  mill 
has  commenced  work  and  our  bees  were  on 
IkuhI  punctually,  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 
Although  quite  a  number  of  stocks  belonging 
to  others  are  kept  in  the  neighborhood  and  if 
we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  out-door  feeding, 
we  shall  have  to  feed  the  whole,  yet  we  cannot 
have  our  bees  annoy  our  neighbors ;  if  they 
continue  to  work  at  the  cider  mill  we  must  feed 
them  sugar  all  they  can  all  carry  away.  To 
add  to  our  troubles,  already  a  suspiciously 
large  number  of  bees  are  crawling  about  in  the 
dust  looking  for  all  the  world  as  if  they  had 
had  "too  much  cider."  We  are  heartily  glad 
to-morrow  is  Sunday,  for  we  are  tired.  Our 
paper  is  out  on  time  as  usual  'tis  true,  but  it 
was  only  by  working  nights  that  we  were 
prompt  this  mouth. 

Oh !  that  it  only  would  rain. 

Aug.  'dlst — We  arose  yesterday  morning  feel- 
ing that  at  least  one  day  in  the  week  our  bees 
would  not  be  tempted,  for  cider  mills  fortu- 
nately do  not  "work"  on  Sunday.  Early  in  the 
morning  they  seemed  to  be  very  thievishly  in- 
clined for  they  buzzed  querulously  from  hive 
to  hive  in  a  manner  that  betokens  an  unheal- 
thy excitement,  and  gi'eed  for  gain  not  to  be 
procured  through  the  ordinary  path  of  honest 
industry.  We  can  readily  imagine  the  feeling 
that  a  gambler  or  burglar  must  have  after  tirst 
pocketing  dishonest  gains  ;  perhaps  he  has  just 
abandoned  an  honorable  calling  because  times 
are  dull,  and  full  of  an  unhealthy  excitement 
at  such  a  sudden  and  easy  way  of  getting  mon- 
ey he  may  for  a  time  evade  stinging  reproaches 
of  a  guilty  conscience  for  having  appropiated 
without  equivalent,  the  honest,  innocent,  earn- 
ings of  his  fellow  men;  but  does  not  the  time 
come  when  he  feels  that  he  would  be  far  hap- 
pier with  the  most  meagre  fare  or  plainest 
clothing  for  his  wife  and  family,  could  he  only 
once  more  lie  down  at*ight  with  the  old  feel- 
ing, that  'twas  all  his  own  and  honestly  gained, 
and  that  no  one  of  his  fellow  beings  had  been 
in  the  least  wronged  out  of  their  honest  earn- 
i  ngs  ?  Have  bees  any  conscience  ?  are  they 
just  as  happy  while  robbing  their  neighbors'? 
We  mused  thus  while  studying  their  move- 
ments this  Sabbath  morning. 

Later,  after  the  dew  was  off,  we  were  pleased 
to  see  them  launching  out  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion from  the  cider  mill  and  when  they  began 
returning  laden,  and  with  that  weary  happy 
Sium,  that  surely  betokens  honest  labor,  our 
curiosity  was  aroused.  By  nine  o'clock  a  per- 
fect stream  of  bees  were  pouring  out  in  this 
same  direction,  and  they  hurried  out  of  the 
hives  to  tile  in  with  the  throng  in  a  way  that 
seeemed  to  indicate  none  would  be  left.  'Twas 
only  an  hour  and  a  half  to  church  time,  yet  we 
clambered  over  the  fence,  and  "poured"  in  the 
same  direction,  our  enthusiasm  being  kept  up 
by  hearing  their  hum  over  head.  After  pass- 
ing through  a  piece  of  woods  about  a  mile 
from  home  we  found  about  a  half  acre  of  Bone 
set,  or  Thoroughwort,  (Ewpatorium  Perfolia- 
tum)  and  the  view  on  coming  suddenly  out  on 


this  mass  of  bloom,  literally  dancing,  and  joy- 
ous, with  our  Imported  Queens  young  grand 
children,  was  indescribable.  The  blossoms 
were  nearly  on  a  level  with  ones  head  and  the 
music  the  bees  made  was  decidedly  different  in 
tone  from  that  around  the  cider  mill  or  the  out 
door  sugar  feeding  either  for  that  matter. 
Their  little  selves  were  all  dusted  with  the 
snowy  pollen  and  their  happy  hum  seemed  to 
indicate  that  they,  like  ourself,  felt  such  a 
feeling  of  thankfulness  to  our  Creator  for  the 
beautiful  world  he  has  given  us,  that  even  ex- 
istence is  a  pleasure.  As  this,  could  not  em- 
ploy all  of  them  we  went  farther,  and  in  a 
dense  wood  beyond  found  acres  of  White  snake 
root  (Eupatorium  Lageratoides)  not  yet  quite  in 
bloom,  but  still  visited  quite  plentifully  with 
bees.  Another  plant  interested  us  still  more, 
but  before  describing  it  we  will  say  that  for 
several  years  past  we  have  in  the  fall  noticed 
bees  coining  in  ladeu,  that  had  a  queer  white 
spot  on  the  tuft  between  the  roots  of  the  wings. 
This  sometimes  had  almost  the  appearance  of 
a  drop  of  white  paint  having  fallen  on  them. 
In  vain  did  we  sally  out  with  the  determina- 
tion of  rinding  what  plant  gave  this  white 
powder,  for  we  were  invariably  baffled,  and 
riually  consoled  ourselves  by  thinking  it  must 
be  from  thistles.  To-day  however,  no  bees 
were  on  thistles,  and  yet  this  white  spot  was 
plainer  than  ever  as  they  hurried  into  the  hive 
to  unload,  and  also  when  they  hied  to  the 
woods  again.  The  bells  were  ringing  for 
church,  and  we  were  more  than  a  mile  away  in 
the  woods,  yet  with  uncovered  head  we  stoop- 
ed in  mute  wonder  over  the  solution  of  the 
riddle  that  had  perplexed  us  so  long.  The 
plant  was  the  wild  Touch-me-not,  {Impatiens) 
so  familiar  to  urchins  on  account  of  the  won- 
derful pods  that  snap  all  to  pieces  when  touch- 
ed. Well  the  honey  is  secreted  in  a  spur  in  the 
bottom  of  the  flower,  and  the  I>ee  can  only 
reach  this  by  diving  down  into  it  almost  out 
of  sight  and  when  the  coveted  treasure  is  ob- 
tained he  backs  out  with  a  ludicrous  kicking 
and  sprawling  of  his  legs,  and  in  so  doing  the 
down  on  his  back  is  ruffled  up  the  wrong  way. 
Now  this  would  be  pretty  certain  to  get  the  pol- 
len dusted  all  over  him,  but  nature  to  make 
sure  has  planted  a  little  tuft  that  bears  the 
pollen  just  on  the  upper  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  flower,  and  in  his  struggles  to  get  out  the 
white  pollen  is  brushed  all  into  his  back  most 
effectually,  to  be  carried  to  the  next  flower 
and  so  on. 

As  we  hastened  homeward  with  a  boquet 
composed  of  the  different  plants  named,  we 
passed  by  a  quantity  of  what  is  called  here, 
Rag  weed,  or  Bitter  weed,  (Ambrosia  Artemis- 
ioifolia)  here  too  the  bees  and  nature  were  at 
work.  Since  Darwin  has  partially  enlightened 
us  we  might  say  too  perhaps,  that  "Natural 
selection"  was  at  work.  This  plant  bears  the 
male,  or  pollen  bearing  flowers  on  tall  racemes 
somewhat  similar  to  corn,  while  the  seeds  are 
produced  lower  down  where  the  branches 
leave  the  stem.  As  bees  only  work  occasion- 
ally on  this'  plant  they  are  not  really  necessary 
to  its  fertilization  as  in  the  case  of  the  Touch- 
me-not,  and  accordingly  we  And  that  it  produ- 
ces hundreds  of  the  male  or  pollen  bearing 
flowers  to  one  of  the  seed  blossoms.  Now  is 
there  not  something  analogous  in  this  to  the 
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fact  that  the  economy  of  the  bee  hive  demands 
that  hundreds  of  drones  be  reared  where  only 
one  is  needed?  The  pollen  is  borne  so  much 
above  the  seed  blossoms  that  the  winds  in 
wafting  it  are  almost  sure  to  fertilize  the  blos- 
soms of  some  neighboring  plant,  and  the  drones 
as  they  circle  up  in  mid  air  impelled  by  that 
wonderful  instinct,  are  more  than  likely  to 
meet  with  Queens  from  other  hives  than  their 
own. 

We  reached  church  in  very  good  season,  and 
in  a  much  more  devout  frame  of  mind  than  if 
we  had  spent  the  whole  of  the  morning  sleepily 
over  books  and  papers. 

The  spring  scales  showed  at  night  a  gain  of 
i»ie  half  lb.,  which  though  a  small  matter  was 
enough  to  set  us  rejoicing.  As  the  suspended 
colony  is  less  than  an  average  one,  we  can 
safely  say  we  got  35  lbs.  of  honey  during  the 
day,  from  the  Autumn  Wild  Flowers ;  and 
to-day  they  show  yA  of  a  lb.,  or  about  52  lbs. 
from  the  whole  Apiary. 

Sept.  1st — One  half  lb.  again  to-day,  and  we 
think  that  they  really  have  neglected  the  cider 
mill,  as  our  neighbor  promised  to  send  his 
little  boy  up  to  notify  us,  if  they  troubled  him 
again  as  they  did  last  week. 

Sept.  18th — Nearly  three  weeks  have  passed 
and  the  bees  have  been  busy,  some  of  them  on 
the  Autumn  wild  flowers,  others  on  dry  sugar 
in  the  open  air,  but  by  far  too  many  at  the 
cider  mill  from  which  we  have  labored  in  vain 
to  entice  them,  especially  when  they  made 
"sweet  apple"  cider.  With  the  extremely  warm 
dry  weather  we  have  had  this  month,  we  have 
not  succeeded  in  keeping  them  away  entirely, 
although  pollen  in  abundance,  and  considera- 
ble honey  has  been  brought  from  the  woods 
mentioned.  Since  writing  before,  Ave  have 
learned  there  are  about  200  acres  of  the  wood- 
land fenced  close  from  all  kinds  of  stock,  and 
also  that  the  reason  for  this  is,  that  same 
White  Snake  root  that  literally  whitens  the 
ground,  is  the  cause  of  a  species  of  "milk  sick- 
ness." Since  several  people  and  many  cows 
and  horses  have  died  from  this,  the  woodland 
has  been  carefully  fenced  up.  The  honey  from 
the  weed  has  something  of  a  hoarhound  flavor, 
and  gives  the  hives  a  peculiar  odor.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  our  bees  too,  died  from 
this  same  "milk  sickness,"  but  we  are  more  in- 
clined to  accord  it  to  the  cider  mill.  At  any 
rate  our  hives  are  now  most  of  them  heavy 
with  nicely  sealed  stoi'es  and  pollen ;  these 
stores  are  a  mixture  of  honey  and  cider  with 
liberal  doses  of  sugar  syrup  given  every  eve- 
ning, and  all  we  can  do  is  to  hope  the  latter 
will  counterbalance  all  ill  effects  of  the  former. 
As  they  have  all  been  kept  rearing  brood 
briskly  we  trust  at  least  two  thirds  of  these 
stores  are  sugar. 

We  have  loaned  our  Quiuby  smoker  to  the 
cider  mill  folks,  and  we  are  again  using  our 
"sauce  pan."  It  certainly  has  one  advantage, 
and  that  is,  that  it  don't  "go  out"  even  if  we 
do  forget  to  "squeeze"  it  incessantly,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  smokes  ones  eyes  badly  at 
times,  and  when  the  smoke  don't  happen  to  go 
in  the  right  direction  we  sometimes  get  a  sally 
from  the  hybrids  that  make  us  long  for  the 
bellows  smoker  again.  The  latter  does  good 
service  at  the  mill,  but  it  doubtless  takes  much 
time  to  drive  the  bees  a  little  ways.     We  can 


only  congratulate   ourselves   that  'twill  soon 
be  cool,  and   then   such  troubles  will  be   over. 

Sept.  19th — 'Twas  just  one  year  ago  to-day 
that  we  moved  our  bees  to  the  swamp  on  ac- 
count of  the  cider  mill,  and  the  "cider  mill 
man"  has  just  been  here  to  tell  us  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  with  "them  bees."  Of 
course  we  dampened  the  sugar,  and  soon  had 
all  the  bees  tame  and  wild  from  a  mile  or  more 
around,  having  a  grand  free  picnic  at  our  ex- 
pense. The  weather  has  been  unusually  warm. 
and  sultry ;  cool  days  that  must  soon  come, 
will  probably  end  this  trouble  for  this  season. 

Sept.  21st — We  have  tried  putting  a  strong 
colony  in  our  bee  house,  placing  it  before  the 
window  so  that  it  could  receive  the  full 
rays  of  the  morning  sun.  The  great  problem 
was,  to  see  whether  after  collecting  on  the 
windows,  they  would  regain  their  hive.  It  is- 
with  much  joy  that  we  are  able  to  state  they 
did,  nearly  all,  after  they  had  once  learned 
how.  The  young  Italians  learned  the  pro- 
gramme readily,  and  even  made  foraging  voy- 
ages to  remote  corners  of  the  room  to  some 
combs  of  honey,  and  returned  with  the  spoils, 
safely  to  their  hive.  The  old  bees,  accustomed 
to  the  fields,  as  we  anticipated,  buzzed  on  the 
window  until  tired  and  then  formed  in  a  Large 
cluster  at  the  top  of  the  window.  In  about  an 
hour  a  few  found  the  hive  again  and  set  up  a 
loud  call,  and  by  noon,  the  entrance  was  cov- 
ered with  bees  that  with  elevated  bodies  were 
fanning  their  wings  at  a  great  rate  to  make 
known  to  their  comrades  the  joyful  intelli- 
gence. By  sundown,  all  were  in  safely  except 
perhaps  a  dozen  or  two. 

With  space  for  them  to  enjoy  the  full  sun 
shine,  we  have  no  fear  but  that  all  would  regain 
the  hive  safely,  but  we  confess  it  seems  quite 
improbable  that  the  bees  from  a  dozen  hives  or 
more  in  a  small  enclosure  would  all  regain 
their  respective  hives ;  still,  until  we  have  tes- 
ted the  matter,  we  have  no  real  right  to  doubt. 

We  have  before  made  mention  of  bees  with 
distended  bodies  found  around  on  the  ground 
during  "cider  time."  .Well,  among  those  on 
the  window,  we  found  quite  a  number  such, 
and  they  soon  fell  to  the  floor.  Later  in  the 
day  the  floor  was  soiled  with  their  exex'ement 
and  this  soon  had  quite  an  unpleasant  smell 
that  reminded  us  vividly  of  two  years  ago,  yet 
this  was  quite  a  warm  day.  Could  they  have 
had  ample  room  to  fly  farther  from  the  hive 
perhaps  this  would  not  have  been  observable, 
but  we  caunot  help  thinking  it  is  the  effect  of 
the  cider  mill.  Perhaps  giving  them  a  fly  ev- 
ery week  or  two  during  the  winter  might  do 
much  to  avoid  the  evil  effects  of  such  diet  but 
that  it  will  prove  a  perfect  remedy  for  the 
gradual  dwindling  away  as  did  ours  last  spring,, 
we  hardly  dare  hope.  Our  bees  did  not  die 
with  dysentery  as  has  been  intimated. 


From  an  experiment  made  we  would  decide 
that  bees  do  not  make  honey,  but  simply  gather 
it.  AVe  threw  out  some  of  the  thinnest,  raw 
unripened  honey  that  we  could  find  during  the 
basswood  harvest,  and  put  it  in  a  fruit  jar  cov- 
ering the  mouth  with  thin  guaze  only.  After 
keeping  it  in  a  very  warm  place  for  several 
weeks  it  was  found  to  be  as  thick  as  the  thick- 
est honey,  to  have  lost  its  raw  taste,  and  to 
have  become  nice  honey,  such  as  is  taken  out 
of  sealed  comb. 
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OUR  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT, 

Or  First  Principles  in  Bee-Keeping'. 

[Designed  especially  for  the  veriest  novices,  stad 
those  who  know  nothing  of  bees  whatever.  Conduct- 
ed by  a  fellow  Novice  of  several  years  experience 
replete  with    blunders,  as  well  as  with   occasional 

successes.] 

WE  promised  to  tell  how  to  "swarm  grape 
vines  artificially."  Very  well;  your 
one  vine  is  supposed  to  have  become  strong 
and  vigorous,  and  to  have  not  only  covered 
the  trellis  completely,  but  to  have  seemingly 
become  impatient  of  being  restrained  by  the 
continual  pinching  back  necessary  to  keep  it 
within  such  narrow  limits.  It  in  fact  has  per- 
haps manifested  this  by  blossoming  and  at- 
tempting to  bear  grapes  out  of  season  near  the 
top  bar  of  the  trellis.  It  is  precisely  like  a 
colony  having  too  many  bees  for  the  size  of 
the  hive.  Very  likely  each  one  of  the  ten  up- 
right caues  has  produced  three  or  four  tine 
(dusters  of  extra  large  nice  berries,  but  still 
the  vigor  of  the  vine,  (if  our  directions  have 
been  carefully  complied  with)  is  equal  to  some- 
thing more,  and  accordingly  we  encourage  one 
of  the  outside  cane^  by  allowing  it  to  send  a 
new  shoot  up  above  the  rest  of  the  trellis. 
When  this  is  well  started,  the  whole  cane  is 
bent  over  so  as  to  go  strait  down  to  the  ground 
and  then  curved  outward  so  as  to  lie  in  a  trench 
a  few  inches  deep,  that  it  may  be  covered  with 
soil  enough  to  protect  it  from  injury. 

A  new  trellis  is  now  to  be  constructed,  if  it 
has  not  been  done  before,  just  3  feet  from  the 
old  one ;  that  is,  the  two  trellises  are  to  have 
a  walk  of  just  3  feet  in  width  between  them. 
The  new  shoot  grows  very  rapidly  and  can 
soon  be  tied  up  to  the  first  post  of  the  new 
trellis  and  across  the  lower  bar.  Now  select 
a  side  shoot  for  each  wire,  and  almost  before 
you  are  aware  of  it,  you  have  another  complete 
grape  vine. 

The  accompanying  engraving  will  make  it 
all  plain. 


furnish  shoots  for  not  only  a  new  one  at  the 
right  and  left,  but  also  for  the  whole  six  that 
are  to  surround  the  original  one,  even  in  a  sin- 
gle season  if  need  be.  As  the  new  vines  take 
root  almost  as  soon  as  laid  down,  the  old  vine 
suffers  but  little  loss,  and  new  ones  that  were 
started  in  this  manner  the  4th  of  July  last 
season,  are  now  pretty  well  loaded  with  line 
grapes;  their  connection  with  the  old  vine  en- 
abling them  to  become  bearing  vines  in  one 
year  only.  Although  their  remaining  attached 
to  the  old  vine  does  not  seem  to  impair  its 
productiveness,  the  aid  they  receive  from  it  is 
quite  important.  This  matter  we  tested  this 
season  by  chopping  one  of  the  new  vines  off 
where  it  left  the  old  one,  as  we  were  hoeing 
about  them.  It  had  been  growing  with  great 
vigor,  and  hail  considerable  fruit  on  it,  but  the 
next  day  the  sun  hung  its  foliage  like  wilted 
cabbage  leaves.  By  heavy  mulching,  and  buck- 
ets of  water,  we  induced  it  to  look  up  again, 
but  it  is  tar  behind  its  comrades  and  we  have 
decided  it  best  not  to  sever  "parental  ties"  in 
future  at  all,  and  if  we  are  careful  in  tieiny- 
them  close  to  the  posts  in  laying  them  down, 
they  are  never  in  the  way.  One  strong  Con- 
cord vine,  we  think  could  in  this  manner  be 
easily  increased  to  100  in  three  years,  and  they 
would  all  bear  a  crop  in  the  year  following  the 
one  in  which  they  were  started.  So  far  as 
quality  and  size  is  concerned,  of  fruit  from 
vines  trained  in  this  manner  we  would  only 
say  that  we  have  never  before  seen  it  equaled. 
Our  vines  are  now  loaded  with  delicious  fruit, 
and  Blue  Eye's  eloquent  praises  of  "Papa's 
whole  lot  o'  dapes,"  coupled  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  great  purple  bunches  (which  we 
would  willingly  share  with  our  readers  if  we 
could)  is  enough  to  give  one  a  mania  for  "grape 
growing,"  almost  equal  in  virulence  to  the  bee 
fever.  Long  may  these  two  innocent  and  fas- 
cinating industrial  pursuits,  thrive  in  harmo- 
ny. The  idea,  that  the  culture  of  either  in  any 
way  interferes  with  the  other  is  a  joke  entirely 
outside  of  our  experience.    Where  grapes  are 


"swarming"  a  grape  vine. 


The  view  is  taken  from  the  south  side,  and 
the  hives  are  just  visible  through  the  foliage 
in  their  proper  places.     One  strong  vine   will 


trained  thus,  fowls  if  allowed  will  make  sad 
havoc  among  them ;  the  bees  of  course  then 
work  on  the  bruised  ones  but  never  otherwise. 
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The  Bee  World  for  Aug.,  Mas  laid  on  our  table  on 
I  lie  Sth  of  Sept..  but  neither  the  A.  B.  J.,  nor  B.  K.  M.. 
were  received  until  the  10th. 

If  X.  C.  Mitchell  has  made  good  his  promises  of  last 
spring  in  even  a  single  instance  we  should  be  glad  to 
publish  it.  Was  not  his  pretended  reformation  only  a 
pretense  to  get  more  victims  ? 

Fourteen  No's  for  75c.  All  subscriptions  ree'd 
between  now  and  .Tan.  1st,  will  be  credited  until  Jan. 
1876.  As  we  wish  to  be  equally  liberal  with  our  old 
subscribers,  to  all  who  renew  hefore  Jan.  1st,  we  will 
send  a— a— not  a  horse  and  wagon  because  they 
wouldn't  go  into  the  post  office,  so  we'll  say  a  penny 
whistle  or— well,  you'll  know  what  when  it  comes. 


Lots  of  trouble  with  the  cider  mill.  To-day.  Sept. 
25th,  the  owner  of  the  mill  is  laying  idle  at  our  ex- 
pense. Even  dampened  sugar  wont  call  the  bees 
away  now.  and  we  don't  know  whether  the  trouble  is 
that'we  have  got  so  manv  more,  or  that  the  "Imported 
grand  children"  have  a  special  fancy  for  sweet  apple 
mice.  We  fear  bees  and  cider  mills  are  unsuited  to  be 
neighbors,  at  any  rate  'tis  rather  an  expensive  joke  on 
us  now.  We  have  offered  to  enclose  the  mill,  and  to 
furnish  wire  cloth  doors  and  windows,  but  our  neigh- 
bor don't  relish  being  shut  up  and  wont  listen  to  it. 

Sept.  '2Mh— Sunshine  once  more,  already.  After  a 
visit  to  the  scene  of  war  (cider  mill)  this  morning 
about  sunrise.  P.  G.  quictlv  suggested  cloth  curtains 
as  a  remedy  for  the  troubles  that  a  dozen  men  had 
puzzled  over  in  vain,  and  about  which  two  had  almost 
quarrelled.  Some  strips  of  pine,  a  few  nails,  82.50 
worth  of  sheeting  1%  y'ds  wide,  and  two  willing 
hearts  and  hands,  (Novice  and  the  cider  man)  comple- 
ted the  whole  in  a  counle  of  hours ;  the  relief  we  feel 
in  seeing  the  bees  completely  baffled  and  obliged  to 
return  to  their  legitimate  duties  also  allowing  the 
cider  man  to  return  to  his,  is  more  than  we  can  tell. 


Several  have  written  us  in  regard  to  making 
Gleanings  larger  with  price  to  correspond,  while 
thanking  them  we  would  say,  that  in  order  to  do  so 
we  must  have  a  considerable  'larger  number  of  sub- 
scribers, and  as  we  have  full  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment and  good  sense  of  our  American  people  we  have 
felt  sure  they  will  give  us  the  necessary  support  as 
soon  as  we  deserve  it.  In  this  age  of  the  world  real 
worth  is  sure  to  be  appreciated  sooner  or  later.  Rest 
assured  that  when  the  world  seemingly  neglects  to 
appreciate  vou,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  be  the  case  that 
there  is  nothing  to  appreciate,  and  that  the  fault  is 
your  own,  and  not  theirs.  Is  not  Gleanings  as  it  is 
now,  about  large  enough  to  contain  all  that  is  really 
new  and  valuable?  Our  friends  may  not  all  be  aware 
that  with  the  close  small  type  used  in  Gleanings  of 
late,  it  actually  contains  more  matters  by  measure 
than  either  the  "Bee- Keepers'1  s  Magazine  or  Bee  World, 
and  nearlv  if  not  quite  as  much  as  the  American  Bee 
Journal.  "The  contents  are  also  almost  if  not  entirely 
original,  and  even  if  not  always  chosen  with  the  hap- 
piest faculty  of  pleasing  every  body,  we  have  so  far 
been  cheered  in  our  labors  with  quite  a  comfortable 
amount  of  patronage.  When  we  succeed  in  deserving 
a  better  one  we  feel  sure  we'll  get  it.  Don't  you  kind 
leader  ? 


We  have  at  a  considerable  expense  of  time  and 
money,  had  a  Lithograph  made  of  the  Hexagonal 
Apiary.  Of  its  merits  we  will  say  nothing,  preferring 
that  it  shall  speak  for  itself. 

Our  Photo'  was  very  well  so  far  as  Photography 
is  capable  of  doing,  but  the  amount  of  foliage  threw 
so  many  shadows,  as  may  have  been  observed,  that  a 


full  representation  was  impossible.  In  the  new  picture  • 
we  fear  our  Artist  has  gone  to  the  other  extreme  and 
cut  down  the  vines  so  much  that  they  hardly  do  jus- 
tice; however,  as  he  has  given  us  a  12x16  picture,  we 
have  ample  room  for  delineating  all  the  particulars : 
Bee  House,  Walks,  Feeding  room,  Fountain.  Stand- 
ard Hive,  Standard  Extractor,  inside  and  outside  view 
of  the  latter  etc.  etc.,  besides  a  full  complete  view  of 
the  Wind-mill.  Instead  of  giving  an  exact  represent- 
ation of  our  own  Apiary  we  have  thought  best  to  give 
it  as  we  would  have  one  were  we  to  lay  ont  one  anew, 
and  we  trust  our  efforts  will  meet  with  at  least  a 
tolerable  show  of  approval.  The  picture  will  be  se- 
curely put  up  on  a  roller  and  mailed  for  30c. 

Or  sent  with  Gleanings  for $l-iK> 

"  to  any  subscriber  sending  one  name  beside  his  own. 

"  "    '•  "  "     for  either  of  the  previous 

volumes. 

Vol's  1,  2  and  3,  including  Lithograph,  ordered  at  one- 
time  §2.00 

The  pictures  are  now  ready  for  mailing.  We  have 
purposely  omitted  making  any  mention  of  them  until 
they  were  all  ready  for  mailing  to  avoid  disappoint- 
ment. 


a\  t  ti 

A?. 


^   T  the  stores  where  I  sell  honey  they  put  th«* 
bottles  on  the  shelves  and  they  are  not  noticed- 
ould  not  a  good  show  bill  with  Pure  Extract- 
ed Honey  for  Sale,  printed  on  it  be  a  good  thing  ? 

J.  Winfield,  Hubbard,  O.  Aug.  1st,  1S74. 

Such  a  card  might  be  a  good  thing,  but  our 
stores  and  shops  are  so  filled  up  with  adver- 
tisements that  people  nowadays  have  a  fash- 
ion of  not  reading  any  of  them.  This  we  have 
tested  by  experiment.  If  you  can  get  a  neat 
small  glass  case  to  be  set  on  the  counter,  con- 
taining a  sample  of  each  of  the  different  jars, 
also  one  jar  containing  a  nice  piece  of  comb 
honey  it  will  attract  attention  quickly,  and 
will  be  recognized  at  once  by  every  one.  This 
also  helps  the  sale  of  the  ext'd  hone}-,  for  if 
customers  are  informed  the  jar  containing  one 
lb.  comb  honey, and  two  lbs.  ext'd  is  worth  one 
dollar,  while  the  three  lb.  jar  of  the  latter  is 
only  75c,  they  can  soon  reason  out  the  real 
state  of  affairs.  Should  the  dollar  jars  go  off 
fastest,  you  can  bay  box  honey  of  your  neigh- 
bors and  keep  up  the  trade. 


From  the  Daily  Times  of  Biughampton,  N.  Y. 
of  Sept.  1st,  we  gather  that  Broome  Co.,  can 
boast  of  quite  a  number  of  successful  Scientific 
Bee  Farmers.  Their  uniform  succes  in  getting 
large  yields  of  box  honey,  shows  that  they 
either  are  experts  in  the  business  or  that  their 
locality  is  extraordinary ;  possibly  both. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Moore's  yield  is  mentioned  in  an- 
other place.  Mr.  L.  Beard  from  22  stocks  in 
the  spring,  has  over  one  ton  of  box  honey  ;  his 
best  colony  gave  about  160  lbs.  Mr.  J.  L.  Scho- 
field  has  3*1  stands  that  will  average  91  lbs.  of 
box  honey  each  ;  one  stock  giving  over  225. 
Mr.  D.  D.  Winn,  of  Port  Crane,  has  ten  stocks 
that  will  average  100  lbs.  per  colony  ;  best,  gave 
180  lbs.  The  most  successful  yields  were  from 
hives  in  which  the  honey  was  stored  in  frames 
instead  of  boxes.  The  honey  is  sold  in  N.  Y. 
City  at  au  average  of  from  25  to  30c  per  lb. 
These  are  all  men  who  take  Bee  Journals. 


FRIEND  NOVICE  :—I  almost  think  I  am  entitled  t« 
a  place  in  the  column  of  "Blasted  hopes"  this  fall. 
From  the  condition  my  bees  were  in  last  spring,  I 
expected  3  or  four  tons  "of  box  honey,  but  alas  !  man 
merely  proposes.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  nearly  all  the 
clover  by  winter  killing,  and  drouth  now,  I  shall  have 
to  content  myself  by  reporting  3000  lbs. 

'Tis  true,  the  breeding  apartments  are  hill  ot  honey, 
and  1  might  extract  from  10  to  50  lbs.  or  even  more, 
from  each  of  them,  and  thus  send  in  a  much  more 
favorable  report,  but  the  fact  is,  the  good  people  of 
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this  .section  don't  like  extracted  honey,  and  my  bees 
don't  like  syrup  too  well;  so  J  guess  I  will  leave  the 
honey  where  it  is  until  spring.  I  will  then  extract 
enough  to  keep  it  from  interfering  with  breeding. 

James  Boein,  West  Lodi,  <>. 


L wrote  Grimm  and  has  just  ree'd  a  letter  from 

that  gentleman  stating  that  he  has  12000  lbs.  ext'd  and 
soon  lbs.  com!).  M.  H.  Tweed,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Have  taken  3036)3  lbs.  of  honey. 

J.  F.  MONTGOMERY,  Lincoln,  Tenn.  Aug.  26th,  1874. 

Short  and  sweet  friend  M.  but  you  don't  tell 

how  many  bees  produced  it. 

^  ■  >  ii  m     

[For  Gleanings.; 

ABOIT  HONEY. 


sggSiRIEND  NOVICE :— We  have  heard  many  com- 

Isn  plaints  made  about  extracted  honey  put  up  in 
*■=;  common  glass  jars,  with  corks  or  metal  tops. 
Even  "Novice""  says  in  the  last  Gleanings,  that 
honey  which  he  put  up  last  year,  oozed  out  of  the 
tops  of  the  jars  or  candied  during  the  winter.  We 
once  experienced  the  same  difficulty  but  have  since 
learned  how  to  take  care  of  honey  better  and  now 
have  no  such  trouble.  The  plan  of  extracting  honey 
as  soon  as  gathered,  straining  it  from  the  machine 
into  the  barrel,  and  drawing  it  off  at  once  into  jars, 
has  caused  much  of  this  trouble. 

Before  commencing  to  extract,  a  portion  of  the 
honey  in  each  frame  should  be  sealed.  This  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  the  whole  of  that  yield 
is  evaporated  and  ripened  sufficiently  to  be  taken 
from  the  hive.  After  extracting,  strain  it  or  not  as 
you  like;  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  end.  Just 
draw  it  ofl'  into  buckets  holding  from  three  to  live 
gallons  each,  and  allow  it  to  stand  about  two  weeks, 
skimming  it  every  day  or  two.  Unless  there  is  old 
honey  candied  in"  the  combs,  and  thus  mixed  with 
the  new  in  extracting,  there  will  be  no  sediment. 
The  skimmings  will  remove  everything  else,  inclu- 
ding what  it  is  important  to  have  removed,  namely 
the  little  frothy  substance  which  rises  on  the  honey 
and  which  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fermenting 
and  oozing  out  at  the  top  of  the  jar. 

Evaporation  takes  place  while  the  honey  remains 
in  the  buckets  which  leaves  it  still  thicker" to  bottle. 
Honey  treated  in  this  way  will  be  of  good  consistency, 
clear,  of  better  flavor  than  if  put  up  without  being 
allowed  to  stand  and  have  the  scum  removed,  and  it 
will  be  wholly  free  from  the  tendency  to  ferment  and 
ooze  out,  while  it  remains  liquid  much  longer  than  if 
put  up  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

A  visit  to  the  Apiary  of  a  friend  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
reveals  the  result  of  "the  same  plan,  only  carried  a 
little  farther.  This  progressive  amateur  bee  culturist 
has  some  very  fine  samples  of  honey  which  he  put  up 
over  three  years  ago,  and  which  is  now  liquid  and  as 
clear  as  when  put  up.  As  he  is  too  modest  to  state 
Ills  method  through  the  Bee  Journals  we  think  of 
making  it  known  in  some  future  article. 

Frank  Benton,    Edgefield  Junction,  Tenn 

■»       ■•■       »■ 

FEYINO  REES  UNDERCLASS  DURING 
THE  WINTER. 


Wf>Y  reference  to  Problem  No.  8,  (April  1873) 
JjQ^  and  No.  19,  (Jan.  74)  it  will  be  seen  we 
have  been  much  interested  in  the  feasibility  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  natural  heat  of  the 
sun,  by  cutting  oft' the  cold  winds  with  glass 
sashes,  as  gardeners  do  in  caring  for  choice 
plants  and  early  vegetables.  The  only  doubt 
that  beset  us  Avas  that  it  seemed  somewhat 
improbable,  from  what  we  knew  of  the  habits 
of  bees,  that  they  would  go  back  safely  to 
their  hives  instead  of  flying  against  the  glass 
as  they  do  in  our  dwellings.  Our  experiment 
mentioned  on  page  22  Jan.  No.,  rather  discour- 
aged us,  but  we  have  no  south  windows, 
therefore  could  not  give  the  bees  the  full  rays 
of  the  sun.  Friend  Palmer,  of  Hart,  Mich., 
succeeded  better,  and  he  sent  us  in  May,  a  pos- 
tal card  that  we  really  believe  has  been  more 
valued  than  all  other  documents  ree'd  on  win- 
tering troubles.     It  would  have  appeared  at 


the  proper  time  but  P.  G.  urged  us  to  "go  slow" 
this  time,  and  if  possible  test  the  matter  our- 
selves before  going  into  print  with  it.  As 
natural  pollen  has  been  coining  in  ever  since 
its  reception  no  such  experiment  has  been 
made.     This  is  the  precious  document : 

I  have  had  a  swarm  in  a  cold  frame.  Size  of  sash 
2>jx4  feet,  frame  3  feet  high  in  front  and  i  feet  high 
at  back  or  north  end.  Placed  the  hive  close  to  the 
back  end,  facing  south,  with  a  dish  of  rye  Hour  on  top. 
They  worked  on  the  Hour  and  weni  back  in  the  hive 
all  right.  IIenkv  Palmek,  Hart, Mich., May,  nth,  1874. 

In  the  reports  given  of  Mich.  Bee-keeper's 
Convention,  May  6th,  74,  brief  allusion  was 
made  to  a  paper  from  H.  E.  Bidwell  detailing 
something  new  in  regard  to  wintering,  but 
either  the  matter  was  regarded  as  unimportant, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  nothing  intelligible 
was  made  public  in  regard  to  it  until  the  Bee- 
Keeper's  Ma  fin  zinc  gave  the  whole  paper  in  their 
Sept.  No.  While  thanking  them  for  bringing 
forward  a  paper  of  such  apparently  great  val- 
ue, we  cannot  see  why  it  was  so  delayed.  If 
it  is  perfectly  authentic,  all  of  the  various  pa- 
pers on  ventilation,  diet,  beehouses  etc.,  have 
been  misdirected  zeal.  Again,  in  all  that  is 
to  be  seen  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Bidwell's  post 
office  address  is  carefully  suppressed.  Is  this 
characteristic  of  we  Americans  and  our  insti- 
tutions? If  Mr.  B.  will  himself  state  to  the 
public  that  he  prefers  to  answer  no  questions 
in  regard  to  the  matter,  'tis  our  impression  that 
none  of  the  readers  of  any  of  our  Bee  Journals 
would  be  so  impolite  as  to  intrude  on  him. 
We  extract  from  the  B.  K.  M.,  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  paper  as  follows  : 

"Having  bought  some  bees  last  winter,  which  we 
were  anxious  to  fly  before  putting  them  in  the  cellar, 
and  having  near  at  hand  some  empty  hot-beds— which 
had  been  dug  out  in  the  fall  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
early  in  the  spring— we  thought  perhaps  a  swarm 
might  fly  in  one  ;  something  risked,  something  gain- 
ed ;  so  we  put  one  in.  The  beds  were  roomy,  6x12  feet, 
so  that  four  sash  .3x6  feet  would  cover  them.  The 
depth  was  about  three  feet.  With  a  slope  to  the  glass 
of  one  foot.  In  about  twenty  minutes  after  putting  on 
the  sash— it  being  mid-day,  with  a  clear  sky— the  tem- 
perature arose  within  to  70°,  and  the  bees  commenced 
flying  briskly  and  voiding  freely.  At  night  we  found 
every  bee  hud  returned  to  the  hive. 

The  next  day  being  clear,  we  put  in  two  more ;  the 
next  four;  and  the  next  eight.  These  all  returned,  so 
well  to  their  respective  hives,  that  we  next  put  in 
eight  more,  two  deep.  Being  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  result,  and  having  six  of  these  large  hot-beds  dug 
out.  we  flew  111  stocks,  as  occasion  required  until 
spring. 

The  only  caution  I  would  suggest  would  be  not  to 
fly  them  too  often,  which  can  be  readily  prevented  by 
covering  the  sash  with  boards. 

Occasionally  the  bees  will  alight  on  the  hives  or 
collect  on  the  glass,  if  the  atmosphere  gets  hot  and 
close  within  ;  they  can  easily  be  dispersed  bv  sprink- 
ling straw  on  the  glass  to  shade  the  bees  and  cool  oil' 
the  bed.  A  similar  occurrence  frequently  happens 
out  of  doors,  on  a  warm,  close  day,  after  the  bees  have 
been  confined  some  time  in  their  hives  ;  they  alight 
on  everything,  and  remain  until  cold  or  hunger  re- 
minds them  of  their  home. 

The  advantages  accruing  to  this  method  of  winter- 
ing bees  are— you  can  safely  fly  them  at  your  pleas- 
ure; none  are  lost  in  the  chilly  winds  or  snow,  or  on 
the  cold  ground,  which  increases  their  value  in  our 
estimation  two-fold." 

From  this  brief  paper  we  found  it  impossible 
to  gather :  First,  whether  the  sun  was  the  sole 
source  of  heat  and  these  were  only  "cold  pits" 
or  "cold  frames"  as  they  are  variously  termed, 
or  whether  it  was  a  veritable  "hot  bed."  Sec- 
ondly, did  the  bees  remain  in  the  pits  or  were 
they  only  lugged  in  occasionally  from  some 
where  else? 
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Thirdly,  did  they  all  come  through  to  the 
month  of  May  in  good  condition?  This  last 
item  may  be  unimportant,  and  he  like  Gallup 
and  Adair  may  think  it  trivial  and  beneath  him 
to  count  his  hives  and  allow  his  pupils  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  per  cent  that  was  probably 
saved,  and  thus  decide  whether  they  can  afford 
to  build  Conservatories  for  bees  alone. 

Our  readers  can  rest  assured  that  we  shall 
give  the  matter  a  careful  test  and  report  from 
month  to  month.  If  it  enables  us  to  feed  meal 
in  the  spring  without  the  usual  loss  by  cold 
winds  etc.,  we  shall  think  it  of  much  more  mo- 
ment  than   simply   getting  them  through    the 

winter. 

—     m    Hi    ^   — 

POLLEN. 
ITS  JIELATION  TO  BKOOD-BEABIIV«. 


Jfi 


|R1KNP  NOVICE:— As  you  put  me  in  "Blasted 
4  hopes"  department,  in  "the  July  No.,  I  must  sup- 
plement it  by  sending  you  "Reports  Encoura- 
ging.''' 

From  my  six  puny  swarms  I  have  increased  to  25, 
all  strong.    1  could  have  possibly  made  30  but  I  am 
learning  to  move  slowly.    Our  main   yield   of  honey 
came  from  basswood  and  buckwheat,  "Linden  Ave- 
nue" had  a  few  blossoms  this  season.    Besides  our 
increase  I  have  taken  almost  250  lbs.  of  honey.    A  bee 
house  was  to  have  been  built  and  several  other  things 
purchased  for  the  apiary,  but  250  lbs.  of  honey  wont 
make  both  ends  meet  and  we  must  wait  another  year. 
It  is  said,  and  truly,   that  "adversity  enables  us  to 
wear  out  all  of  our  old  clothes.''    So,  it  will  make  us 
rigure  close  in  the  apiary.    Our  cellar  is  being  put  in  I 
prime  order  for  wintering  now.    We  shall  try  natural 
stores  and  we  are  going  to  keep  an  eye  on  friend  Bo-  | 
lin,  meantime  thanking  him  for  the  instructive  article  i 
on  page  105.    Mr  B.  is  evidently  ready  to  forestall  his  J 
"Waterloo"  and  to  such  a  person  it  will  never  come,  | 
we  trust. 

Now  Mr.  Novice  we  wish  to  consult  a  little  in  rela- 
tion to  pollen.    Will  it  do  to  keep  the  Queen  breeding  ■ 
until  late  in  the  season  ?   In  nearly  all  our  colonies  in  . 
seasons  past,  the  Queen     generally  ceases    to    lay  j 
almost   entirely  in    Sept.   or  Oct.    Now  if  we  force  j 
brood-rearing  at  this  season  much  pollen  is  used  that 
would  be  of  use  in  the  spring,  the  old  bees  will  live 
until  siuing,  if  the  pollen  is  preserved,  a  quantity  of  j 
of  brood  will  be  capped  over  quite  early,  and  by  the 
time  the  old  bees  die  on"  an  army  of  young  ones  will  I 
be  ready  to  take  their  places ;  furthermore  may  not  | 
the  forced  laying  produce  unproliticness  in  the  Queen 
during  the  next  season  ? 

These  thoughts  present  themselves  as  we  perambu- 
late our  apiary ;  we  would  like  to  hear  from  others  on 
the  subject.  It  was  very  evident  that  bees  hatched 
late  in  the  fall  of  '73  died  as  rapidly  in  the  spring  of 
'74  as  the  old  bees.  J.  H.  Martin,  Hartford,  N.  Y. 
Linden  Avenue  Apiary.    Sept.  3rd,  1S74. 

You  may  be  right  friend  M.,  in  thinking  late 
brood-rearing  may  deprive  a  colony  of  the  pol- 
len needed  in  the  spring,  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think  otherwise. 

We  have  made  a  greater  number  of  artificial 
colonies  this  season  than  ever  before,  and  in 
carefully  watching  the  process  of  building  up, 
we  were  surprised  to  find  that  an  artificial 
colony,  started  with  two  frames  of  hatching 
brood  and  bees  would  in  about  ten  days,  or  as 
soon  as  the  Queens  began  to  lay,  gather  more 
pollen  than  any  old  colony  in  the  Apiary. 
This  has  been  the  case  invariably,  and  even 
now  Sept.  11th,  we  find  our  late  nuclei  "spark- 
ling" with  heavily  pollen  laden  bees  passing  in 
at  the  entrance,  while  our  strong  heavy  colo- 
nies seem  bringing  scarcely  any  pollen  at  all. 
What  is  the  reason?  they  can  certainly  And  it 
as  well  as  the  others,  if  they  thought  it  was 
needed.  An  examination  shows  that  these  old 
Queens  have  quite  a  tendency  to  cease  laying. 
Is  not  some  stimulus  or  excitement  needed  to 
stir  them  up?    Natural  swarms  are  frequently 


mentioned   as  working  with  greater  energy;, 
gathering   stores   when   old   colonies  were  al 
most  idle;  now  this  is  precisely  the  case  with, 
our  artificial  colonies,  in  fact  they  even  com 
mence  comb  building  out  of  season,  if  a  spat  •< 
can  be  found  in  which  to  do  it. 

While  we  were  rearing  Queens  last  fall  in 
the  upper  stories,  these  Queen  colonies  brought 
in  pollen,  while  the  old  colonies  below,  appar- 
ently did  nothing;  had  we  fed  them  during 
Aug.  and  Sept.,  as  we  have  done  this  season, 
perhaps  they  might  have  gathered  pollen  too. 
Is  there  not  pollen  to  be  had  almost  always 
during  warm  weather  if  they  can  only  be  in- 
duced to  gather  it  ?  We  have  noted  precisely 
the  state  of  affairs  you  mention,  viz.:  an  ab- 
sence of  sealed  brood  or  larva,  but  plenty  ot 
eggs  during  weather  in  the  spring  in  which  no 
pollen  could  be  gathered ;  we  also  succeeded 
perfectly  (see  page  48  Vol.  1.)  in  getting  larva- 
by  giving  pollen  gathered  the  year  before 
fuund  stored  in  an  occasional  surplus  comb. 
These  combs  were  kept  in  the  barn  over  win- 
ter. If  put  in  a  cold  room  we  have  no  doubt 
but  that  pollen  can  be  kept  over  safely ;  we; 
should  fear  however  keeping  it  away  from  tin- 
bees  in  very  warm  weather.  If  covered  with 
honey  and  sealed  over,  'twould  probably  be 
safe,  but  if  unsealed  and  damp  it  frequently 
moulds.  We  succeeded  in  getting  them  to 
work  on  rye  to  some  extent  last  season  in  Oct., 
see  page  87,  Vol.  1.  We  do  not  think  the 
Queen's  fertility  in  spring  will  be  in  any 
way  impaired  by  keeping  her  busy  during 
Sept.  and  Oct.  In  localities  where  buckwheat 
swarms  and  fall  pasturage  are  common  in  the 
fall,  we  cannot  find  that  the  old  Queens  are  in 
spring  any  less  prolific  than  in  other  localities. 
Attain,  is  absence  of  brood  in  the  spring  the 
fault  of  the  Queen,  or  the  fault  of  the  bees  in 
not  using  the  eggs  laid?  We  think  the  latter, 
for  we  have  rarely  found  a  Queen  unable  to 
lay  as  many  eggs  in  March  and  April  as  could 
be  cared  for. 


PROBLEM  NO.  25. 


^jpOVICE :— Will  you  please  tell  me  what  it  costs  a 

comb  to  feed  bees  to  build  them?    Will  it  pay 

to  feed  sugar  to  build  combs  when  you  can  buy 

combs  at  25c  each  ?      Mrs.  L.  Hakrisun'",  Peoria,  III. 

My  bees  were  in  good  condition  when  the  honey 
harvest  came,  and  1  intended  to  take  a  nice  quantity 
of  honey  but  when  it  was  too  late  I  found  1  had  no 
place  for  them  to  store  it  in,  so  I  have  to  put  up  with 
what  box  honey  1  can  get,  but  I  shall  have  more 
combs  another  year.  I  had  extra  combs  for  two  hives 
and  have  taken  "693  lbs.  from  them  already  and  think 
I  will  get  a  100  more.    Lewis  Kelley,  Sinyrnia.  Mich. 

We  wrote  Mrs.  H.  that  we  though  it  might 
cost  about  50c  each  to  get  combs  built  by  fee- 
ding, which  would  make  it  cheapest  to  pur- 
chase, but  in  that  case  we  generally  have  the 
trouble  of  transferring.  An  accurate  solution 
of  this  problem  is  attended  with  no  little  diffi- 
culty, for  whenever  comb  is  built  to  advantage 
we  have  brood-rearing  and  the  syrup  will  be 
stored  in  the  comb  more  or  less  also.  Besides, 
if  the  bees  are  gathering  nothing  at  all,  they 
decrease  in  weight  a  little  every  day,  accord- 
ingly enough  for  their  support  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Who  can  report  an 
experiment  that  will  give  us  approximately, 
the  expense  per  square  foot  of  comb  built  by 
bees  feci  on  sugar? 
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FROM  DIFFERENT  FIELDS. 


^psjiRIEND  NOVICE :— You  ask  me  if  1  like,  the  two 
fjpr  story  hive  best  ?  I  have  not  tried  the  New  Idea 
■==1  yet,  but  thought  that  I  would  next  season.  I 
hardly  think  for  my  locality  the  long  hive  is  as  good 
as  the  two  story;  I  shall  give  them  a  fair  trial  next 
year,  but  think  they  would  only  do  for  summer.  I 
can't  see  how  thev  would  be  any  improvement  on  the 
Simplicity  for  spring  or  winter.  I  have  had  splendid 
luck  with  $1.00  Queens,  got  one  of  J.  H.  P.  Brown,  one 
of  Hosmer,  two  of  J.  Shaw  &  Son,  and  all  pure;  all 
came  safely  by  mail.  Those  from  Shaw  &  Son  were 
packed  best  of  any  Queens  that  I  ever  got. 

Bees  have  been'doing  very  well  here  for  the  last  two 
weeks,  Buckwheat  is  in  full  blossom  now  and  my 
hives  are  getting  so  strong  that  I  think  I  shall  have 
to  divide  them  more.  There  have  been  3  swarms  of 
Italians  in  the  neighborhood  in  the  last  few  days. 

I  had  9  swarms  of  black  bees  and  3  of  Italians  in  the 
spring,  about  as  many  bees  in  them  as  there  would  be 
in  4  good  hives,  had  to  feed  them  until  the  10th  of 
May  to  keep  them  alive ;  have  now  '20  good  ones  from 
them;  all  Italianized  and  got  486  lbs.  honey  which  I 
have  sold  for  25c  per  lb.  Had  an  order  last  week  for 
4  doz.  quart  jars  for  Pittsburgh.  Sold  most  of  it  in 
Muth's  quart  flint  glass  jars,  could  sell  Ave  times  the 
amount  of  such  honey  if  I  had  it.  Had  two  hives  giv- 
en me  yesterday,  the  man  who  had  them  said  they 
would  die  with  "him  and  if  I  would  take  them  home  I 
might  have  them.  Had  to  haul  them  15  miles  over 
bad  roads,  broke  down  the  combs  some  but  the  bees 
were  all  right ;  have  two  good  Italian  Queens  to  put 
in  them  now  and  they  will  make  two  more  for  me 
next  spring  (if  thev  don't  die). 

E.  W.  Hale,  Wirt  C.  H.    West  Va.  Sept.  4th,  1874. 

There  now  we've  "ketched  it."  Our  Extract- 
ors have  been  so  universally  praised  on  all 
sides,  that  we  began  to  think  our  head  was 
clear  on  one  point  any  way,  and  that  we  knew 
how  to  make  an  Extractor  properly  if  we  didn't 
know  anything  else.  Therefore  imagine  our 
consternation  on  unfolding  the  following: 

MESSRS  A.  I.  ROOT  &  CO..  Gents:— I  busted  up 
my  extractor  on  first  trial.  The  shaft  broke  oflf  just 
below  the  wings  while  in  full  motion  and  the  racket 
that  ensued  caused  a  rapid  getting  away  of  the  curious 
spectators  who  had  congregated  to  see  the  thing  work. 
Of  course  I  had  to  carry  back  my  frames,  much  to  my 
chagrin  but  to  the  evident  delight  of  the  bees,  for 
they  gathered  rapidly  upon  the  comb  and  sipped  the 
uncapped  honey  with  great  gusto.  Those  who  had 
come  to  witness  the  operation,  with  one  accord  pro- 
nounced it  a  failure.  I  was  forced  to  admit  that  there 
had  been  deception  or  carelessness  in  the  making  of  the 
machine,  yet  I  insisted  that  the  principle  was  correct 
and  that  honey  had  been  and  could  be  extracted  from 
combs  by  machines  of  this  kind.  But  I  could  not  dem- 
onstrate* it.  The  machine  was  quiet  enough  now. 
The  spectators,  one  by  one,  had  returned,  the  boldest 
first,  the  timid  later;  "the  poor  machine  was  limp  and 
powerless,  with  its  "in'ards"  jumbled  up  like  it  had 
had  a  severe  exercise  with  the  cramp  colic.  I  tender- 
ly gathered  it  up  and  bent  my  way  to  the  tinners,  fol- 
lowed by  the  jeers  of  my  valiant  friends. 

Wm.  C.  Gkier,  Lamar,  Mo.  Sept.  I'2th,  1874. 

P.  S.— The  tinners  fixed  it  up  and  nothing  could 
work  better.  It  is  just  fun  to  throw  out  the  honey  (it 
cost  me  two  dollars).  My  friends  still  pronounce  it  a 
humbug  because  I  can't  get  them  to  look  again  to  see 
it  work.  I  suppose  they  are  afraid  of  another  "bust 
up." 

We  dropped  friend  G.  a  postal  "instanter"' 
telling  him  to  make  out  a  bill  for  all  his  troub- 
le and  chagrin,  besides  the  tinner's  charges  and 
we  would  remit  at  once ;  we  tell  the  rest  of 
our  readers  the  same,  if  they  have  had  any 
trouble  through  our  carelessness.  "We  have 
improved  and  strengthened  our  machines  in 
several  ways  since  that  one  was  made,  and 
invite  reports  in  regard  to  their  working,  for 
it  is  only  by  experience  that  we  can  tell  where 
to  improve  them  without  adding  materially  to 
their  weight. 


In  two  story  hives,  does  the  Queen  occupy  only  one  ? 
Do  the  top  bars  of  the  lower  story,  the  bottom  bars  of 
the  upper  and  the  space  between  prevent  brood-rear- 
ing in  both  stories?  That  is.  if  room  is  given,  will 
the  Queen  pass  these  bars  and  occupy  both  stories  the 
same  as  if  no  bars  were  there  ? 

Peter  Mover,  Sharpsville,  Pa.  Sept.  15th,  1»74. 

The  Queen  generally  gets  up  into  the  upper 
story  after  a  while,  and  eventually  we  often 
get  the  bees,  brood  and  all  above.  We  suppose 
it  is  because  the  warm  air  from  the  cluster 
rises  until  it  is  confined  by  the  roof.  This  fact 
we  consider  the  greatest  objection  to  two  story 
hives  viz :  the  lower  combs  get  cold  and  art- 
apt  to  be  deserted  late  in  the  season.  The  ad- 
vantage of  shallow  frames  (where  they  are 
covered  closely)  for  rapid  brood  -  rearing  in 
spring,  is  probably  owing  to  this  same  fact. 
We  always  expect  in  using  a  two  story  hive, 
that  the  Queen  will  use  both  stories. 

MESSRS  NOVICE  &  Co.:— I  am  in  a  quandary,  will 
you  please  lend  a  helping  hand  ?  Here  is  my  condi- 
tion ;  a  short  time  since  I  ree'd  from  Mr.  H.  Alley,  a 
nice  Queen,  I  got  ner  safely  into  a  very  strong  colony 
of  hybrids,  have  fed  freely  since  her  introduction,  oh 
syrup ;  she  is  now  laying.  In  this  climate  I  have  plen- 
ty of  time  to  raise  Queens  from  her,  but  there  is  not 
a  single  drone  or  any  drone  drood  in  any  of  my  hives, 
or  within  five  miles  of  me  that  I  am  aware  of.  Forage 
failed  long  since,  and  all  drones  were  at  once  disposed 
of.  How  shall  I  proceed?  Shall  I  try  first  to  rear 
some  drones  to  fertilize  Queens  this  fall  ?  or  shall  I 
rear  one  or  two  Queens,  let  them  remain  unfertilized 
and  try  to  keep  them  over  winter  in  a  strong  colony 
to  be  used  as  drone  layers  early  next  spring,  id  est,  if 
they  should  lay  at  all.  A  dozen  or  more  laying  work- 
ers," (so  some  say),  are  found  in  one  hive  at  same  time, 
would  two  or  three  drone  laying  Queens  live  upon 
equally  peaceable  terms  in  the  same  hive  ?  Mrs.  Tup- 
per  I  think  reports  one  case  at  least,  where  a  Queen, 
reared  very  late  in  the  fall,  when  there  were  no 
drones,  was  impregnated  the  following  spring.  We 
are  told,  that  after  a  Queen  attains  a  certain  age  with- 
out being  impregnated,  she  cannot  be  fertilized.  This 
may  be  true  in  relation  to  Queens  hatched  in  the  prop- 
er season.  Gen'l  Adair  tells  us  that  workers  hatched 
late  in  fall,  remain  in  the  adolescent  state  until  next 
spring,  that  is,  capable  of  performing  all  the  work 
proper  to  young  bees  for  a  much  longer  time  than  if 
they  had  been  hatched  during  the  working  season. 
Might  not  the  same  thing  be  true  of  young  Queens, 
hatched  very  late  in  fall,  f  Remaining  in  Gen'l  Adair's 
adolescent  or  immature  state  through  the  winter  and 
still  being  capable  of  impregnation  on  the  return  of 
spring.    J.  H.  Wilson  Sen'r,  Lexington,  Texas. 

If  Mrs.  Tupper  made  the  statement  you  men- 
tion, we  presume  she  thought  such  was  the 
case,  but  a  great  number  of  experiments  seem 
to  indicate  it  an  impossibility.  Does  not 
Adair's  remark  like  a  great  part  of  his  writing 
seem  to  imply  that  he  is  more  familiar  with 
long  words  than  with  the  interior  of  bee  hives  ? 
Your  only  hope  is  to  rear  drones  by  liberal 
feeding  which  you  should  be  able  to  do  any 
month  in  the  year  there,  for  we  can  rear  them 
here  in  Oct.  When  you  get  sealed  drone  brood, 
raise  a  new  lot  of  Queens.  If  a  Queen  is  not 
laying  at  one  month  old,  you  are  safe  in  con- 
sidering her  of  no  value.  Even  if  rare  instan- 
ces do  show  certain  things  possible,  'tis  very 
unwise  to  calculate  on  a  recurrence  of  such 
improbabilities. 

While  two  young  Queens  are  occasionally 
known  to  have  existed  for  a  time  in  the  same 
hive,  on  the  other  hand  'tis  almost  a  daily  oc- 
currence (at  the  proper  season)  in  large  Apia- 
ries to  have  the  first  hatched  kill  all  the  rest. 
Even  in  our  lamp  nursery  when  they  are 
without  bees,  they  invariably  kill  each  other, 
unless  quickly  caged. 

If  your  bees  have  not  already  food  for  win- 
ter, even  "Teakettles"  may  not  save  you  now. 
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A.  I.  ROOT  &  Co.  Sirs— I  sent  for  a  $3.00  Queen  and 
rec'd  her  about  three  weeks  ago.  I  introduced  her  as 
you  introduced  your  imported  Queen,  but  she  got  out 
although  I  secured  the  front  with  wiie  cloth,  as  I 
thought  perfectly.  I  sent  for  another  Queen  and  in 
the  meantime  placed  the  hive  with  hatching  brood 
on  the  stand  of  an  old  stock.  I  rec'd  the  latter  Queen 
on  Monday  last  and  placed  her  in  a  wire  cage  between 
the  frames  immediately;  48  hours  later  I  released  her 
and  watched  her  with  the  other  bees,  when  one  bee 
pulled  her  by  the  wings  I  took  her  away  and  caged 
her  again.  This  morning  about  10  o'clock  I  opened 
the  hive,  smoked  the  bees  and  sprinkled  with  sweet- 
ened peppermint  water.  I  released  her  and  watched 
the  bees  on  the  combs  for  some  minutes.  They  per- 
sist in  building  Queen  cells  but  I  have  repeatedly  cut 
them  out;  now,  1  o'clock,  1  have  just  been  out  to  look 
at  them.  I  left  the  sheet  spread  out  In  front  to  see  if 
they  killed  the  Queen.  "When  watching  the  bees  with 
the  Queen  this  morning  I  perceived  no  hostility  and 
left  them.  I  looked  at  them  repeatedly  but  now  at 
1  o'clock,  on  examining  the  bees  carried  out  I  find 
her  dead. 

MES.  Mougan,  Elyria,  O.  Sept.  4th,  1874. 

We  get  altogether  too  many  reports  like  the 
above.  Although  it  seems  our  friend  did  all 
that  could  be  done  with  the  latter  Queen,  she 
certainly  deserves  some  censure  for  letting  the 
former  get  away.  Until  bees  enough  have 
hatched  to  gather  around  the  Queen  and  make 
her  contented  to  remain  with  them,  say  24 
hours  or  less,  they  should  be  carefully  fastened 
in.  No  need  of  wire  cloth  for  this,  as  they 
need  no  provision  for  ventilation,  but  the  hive 
may  be  made  tight  by  crowding  cloth  or  paper 
into  the  entrance.  Any  decent  hive  can  be 
made  perfectly  secure  in  this  way  with  but 
little  trouble,  and  if  the  young  bees  have  never 
seen  any  other  Queen  they  will  always  accept 
the  one  furnished.  It  seems  to  us  this  method 
is  always  a  perfectly  safe  one.  We  have  al- 
ways had  much  trouble  in  introducing  Queens 
late  in  the  fall  by  the  caging  process ;  they 
will  sometimes  destroy  them  after  they  have 
l>een  laying  a  week  or  more,  therefore,  keep  all 
old  bees  away  from  a  valuable  Queen  if  she  is 
rec'd  late  in  the  season. 


On  the  10th  of  July  my  two  last  natural  swarms 
enme  out  and  lit  on  an  apple  tree  within  three  feet  of 
each  other  in  a  difficult  position  to  hive.  1  finally  got 
them  hived  all  right  and  separated,  but  must  have  got 
the  two  Queens  in  one  hive,  for  in  four  or  five  minutes 
after  hiving,  bees  left  one  hive  and  went  all  together. 
I  opened  them  the  last  day  of  Aug.  and  found  them 
full  of  beautiful  combs  and  full  of  honey,  and  knowing 
It  would  be  to  their  interest  I  extracted  two  gallons  of 
nice  thick  honey  from  them.  This  may  not  seem  very 
large  to  you  but  it  is  so  much  better  than  I  ever  ex- 
perienced in  the  swarming  line  I  had  to  tell  it.  I  have 
had  black  swarms  come  the  middle  of  Julv  and  not 
half  till  their  hive. 

Wm.  Payne,  Spencer,  Medina  Co.  O. 

This  report  is  encouraging  for  the  Italians, 
as  the  month  of  August"  here,  is  almost  with- 
out exception,  not  a  honey  month. 


Will  a  Queen  reared  from  a  pure  bred  purely  fertil- 
ized Italian  Queen  mother  produce  any  entirelv'black 
bees  ?  I  have  reared  Queens  for  ten  years  and  never 
had  a  Queen  that  was  reared  from  a  pure  mother  of 
my  selection,  to  produce  any  black  bees  whether  ma- 
ted with  an  Italian  or  common  drone. 

J.  A.  Buchanan,  "Wintersville,  O. 

Our  experience  is  about  the  same.  Our  first 
Queen  from  Mr.  Laugstroth  stocked  our  Api- 
ary with  Queens  that  produced  two  or  three 
baiided  bees,  but  no  black  ones.  In  selecting 
one  of  these  daughters  to  breed  from  the  next 
season,  we  had  colonies  producing  some  bees 
all  black,  and  the  whole  of  them  so  cross  that 
they  they  positively  were  enough  to  "make  a 
preacher—— -"ahem,  get  out  of  patience.  Since 
then   Ave    have   had   more  or  less  of  the  cross 


black  bees  every  season  until  we  reared  from 
our  Argo  Queen ;  her  daughters  produced  no 
black  bees  so  far  as  we  know,  and  our  present 
Imported  Queen's  have  produced  none.  Hence 
the  position  we  have  taken  for  years,  that  so 
far  as  honey  was  concerned,  if  we  could  only 
be  sure  of  having  all  Queens  reared  from  one 
of  known  purity  it  matters  little  what  drones 
they  meet.  The  following  is  just  to  the  point. 
Probably  any  one  of  us  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  yields  of  comb  honey  mentioned  : 

I  have  taken  off  all  my  box  houev  now  and  have  in 
the  neighborhood  of  1800  lbs.  of  box  honey  and  500  lbs. 
of  extracted,  from  22  colonies  in  spring.  My  best  hive 
gave  me  about  200  lbs.  comb  honey,  and  two  or  three 
others  gave  me  160  lbs.  and  upwards;  I  had  other 
stocks  that  gave  me  but  very  little  box  honey,  they 
were  the  light  colored,  very"  handsome,  very  gentle, 
very  pure  Italians.  We  find  that  a  little  dash  of  black 
blood  is  a  great  improvement  in  box  honey  workers, 
but  we  don't  want  enough  black  blood  to  prevent 
striping  all  the  workers.  When  we  get  a  light  color- 
ed pure  Queen,  mated  with  a  drone  from  an  impure 
stock,  it  shows  in  the  increased  activity  of  the  stock, 
and  when  we  raise.  Queens  from  that  stock,  we  get 
just  about  the  color  we  want.  Our  plan  now  is  to 
breed  from  the  most  industrious  stocks  both  Queens 
and  drones  and  no  others. 

J.  1'.  Mooke,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 

Yesterday  I  transferred  a  lot  of  grubs  from  cells 
started  in  a  hive  containing  old  black  comb,  to  some 
cells  I  found  started  on  new  comb,  and  gave  some  to 
Queenless  nuclei.  To-day  I  And  them  all  right  and 
much  lengthened  out  and  well  supplied  with  royal 
jelly.  Some  of  the  larvae  were  prettv  good  size,  some 
just  visible.  J.  A.  Buchanan. 

Did  you  ever !  From  this,  it  seems  that  all 
we  have  to  do  when  we  want  a  Queen,  is  to 
hunt  up  some  old  Queen-cells,  put  a  small  lar- 
va' from  our  choice  stock  into  each,  and  simply 
put  them  into  Queenless  colonies.  Can't  some 
one  whittle  out  wooden  Queen  cells. — like 
wooden  nutmegs — and  thus  save  the  bees  the 
labor  of  building  them? 

Davis'  Transition  Process  really  amounts  to 
more  than  even  we  had  anticipated.  Both 
cells  (mentioned  last  month)  to  which  we 
transferred  larvse,  have  produced  fine 
Queens.  If  there  are  to  be  no  failures  'twill  be 
a  novelty  in  Apiculture. 

Friend  B.  sent  us  50c  for  an  unfertile  Queen. 
As  we  had  finished  for  the  season,  proposing 
to  bend  all  our  energies  to  the  work  of  winter- 
ing those  we  had,  we  had  no  choice  but  to  go 
to  work  and  raise  him  one;  this  we  did  simply 
as  follows :  We  put  an  empty  comb  in  the 
centre  of  our  imported  stock  and  left  it  four 
days,  then  it  was  put  in  a  Queenless  colony 
that  was  waiting  until  we  could  get  a  laying 
Queen  for  them,  and  left  three  days  at  which 
time  the  Queen  destined  for  them  had  com- 
menced laying.  Now  as  it  was  late  in  the  sea- 
son, they  must  have  the  Queen  at  once,  and  yet 
we  did  not  want  the  Queen  cells  (of  which 
there  were  7  in  an  unsealed  compact  cluster) 
destroyed.  To  accomplish  both,  we  moved 
the  cluster,  with  the  cells,  to  the  north  side  of 
the  hive  and  placed  the  laying  Queen  with  two 
of  her  own  combs  with  brood  bees  and  all  on 
the  south  side,  filling  between  the  two  with 
empty  combs.  As  we  expected,  the  Queen 
cells  were  all  properly  sealed  in  three  more 
davs— 10  days  in  all  from  the  egg— and  as  we 
had  no  farther  need  of  bees,  the  comb  without 
bees  was  taken  to  the  lamp  nursery.  Observe 
that  Ave  only  kept  a  colony  Queenless  three 
days  to  get  this  lot  of  Queen  cells.  After  six 
davs  more,  16  from  the  first  eggs,  two  Queens 
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hatched  at  once  and  one  killed  the  other.  We 
examined  them  hastily,  morning  noon  and 
night ;  the  survivor — when  we  could  catch  her 
— was  put  in  a  cage  with  a  few  just  hatched  bees 
from  another  hive,  and  mailed  as  above.  On 
receiving  her  he  wrote  as  follows : 

Since  writing:  the  above  I  have  ree'd  the  Queen.  I 
must  say  I  have  never  before  seen  so  neat  and  conve- 
nient a  'shipping;  box  as  the  one  you  use ;  bees  and 
Queen  clean  and  lively.  The  Queen  looks  to  be  fer- 
tile; was  she  before  mailed?  She  was  introduced 
safely  immediately. 

The  other  five  Queens  were  equally  strong 
and  finely  colored, — none  of  the  small  black 
ones — and  royal  jelly  was  left  in  each  cell. 
The  temperature  was  kept  the  whole  six  days 
at  from  90«  to  100° ,  in  fact  "P.  G."  declared 
they  would  all  be  baked,  but  they  were  not. 
The  workers  of  course  did  not  hatch  until  four 
or  five  days  more,  so  we  had  nothing  but 
Queens  in  our  nursery,  unless  for  sooth  the 
moth  worms  be  counted  that  hatched  and 
flourished  with  provoking  vigor.  We  think 
100«  about  the  right  temperature. 


By  permission  of  D.  Lyons  Browne,  of  India- 
napolis, we  give  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  ree'd  by  him. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  a  number  of  industrial  pur- 
suits for  40  years  and  I  must  say  to  you  frankly,  that 
bee-keeping  is  my  favorite  both  'for  pleasure  and  profit. 
I  am  now  running  1200  acres  of  good  land.  Broad 
acres  of  waving  grain  and  grass,  herds  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  horses,  are  a  source  of  pleasure,  but  nothing  in 
comparison  to  the  apiary.  To  hear  their  busy  hum 
and  behold  their  economy  and  industry,  smell  their 
sweet  perfume  and  share  with  them  the  proceeds  of 
their  and  our  industry  is  a  pleasure  to  me  beyond  des- 
cription. 

I  have  realized  over  $10,000  in  sales  of  bees  and  hon- 
ey; more  than  in  any  other  business  in  proportion  to 
the  capital  invested.  Last  year  I  averaged  181.00  per 
colony.  1  do  not  expect  to  reach  that  amount  this 
year  as  I  did  not  give  the  attention  required  to  pro- 
duce such  results. 

Seth  Hoagland,  Mercer,  Pa.  July  11th,  1874. 

If  the  number  of  colonies  that  produced  this 
average  was  considerable,  it  certainly  was  a 
great  result ;  too  great  for  us  novices  to  as- 
pire to  for  years  to  come. 


My  cellar  ranges  from  34  to  40°— when  above  40°  the 
bees  are  restless.  Until  the  past  winter  I  have  been 
in  the  halMt  of  opening  a  window  on  north  side  and 
door  on  south  (at  night)  and  leaving  open  till  the  tem- 
perature reaches  32°— would  close  this  once  a  week. 
I  think  bees  need  pure  air  as  much  as  humans.  This 
winter  I  think  I  will  have  a  tube  run  from  cellar  to 
stove  pipe  in  room  above,  this  will  create  a  draught 
and  carry  off  the  impure  air.  Where  bees  can  be  ta- 
ken out  and  have  a  good  fly— say  in  January  and  put 
them  back,  they  will  then  go  to  breeding  and  keep  it 
up.  I  know  they  will  consume  more  iood  but  then 
they  will  have  bees  to  make  it  up  when  the  flowers 
come.  There  was  less  brood  in  my  hives  when  I  took 
them  out  in  March  than  there  usually  is  in  January. 
I  did  not  know  how  to  account  for  it,  unless  it  was 
that  their  supply  of  honey  and  pollen  was  less  in 
quantity.  It  makes  them  feel  good  to  have  say  40  or 
50  lbs.  of  honey  in  the  hive,  and  if  you  intend  to  have 
a  big  start  by  the  1st  of  June  it  will  take  about  that 
much  to  take  them  from  Oct.  1st  to  June  1st.  It  is 
very  easy  to  start  a  home  market  for  extracted  honey 
by  putting  it  up  in  an  attractive  form— say  in  jelly 
glasses  with  a  piece  of  comb  in;  such  as  C.  O.  Per- 
line  wholesales  at  $1.00  per  doz.  The  glasses  hold 
about  %  lb.  of  honey.  I  told  my  grocery  man  to  retail 
at  25  cts.— they  go  off  like  "hot  cakes"— 3  lb.  fruit  jar 
$1.00,  and  pay  10  per  cent  commission.  Quart  jars  cost 
$1.75  per  doz.,  yz  pint  jelly  glass,  tin  top  $1.00  per  doz. 
The  tirst  I  bought  cost  75c,  and  were  the  neatest,  but  I 
could  get  no  more  of  them,  they  were  sold  too  low, 
but  to  buy  at  the  factory  and  a  gross  or  two  at  a  time 
is  the  way  to  buy  them.  "T.  G.  McGaw,  Monmouth,  111. 

Please  let  me  know  through  Gleanings,  if  the 
quilt  in  winter  in  the  cellar  should  lay  flat  and  tight 


on  the  frames?  if  not  how  should  it  be?  Two  of  tin; 
quilts  are  all  waxed  over  on  the  under  side.  Will 
they  do  for  wintering.  ?      C.  Kendig,  Naperville,  111. 

We  use  the  quilts  flat  on  the  frames  the  year 
round.  Waxing,  or  covering  them  with  pro- 
polis seems  to  do  no  harm  only  that  'tis  more 
trouble  to  remove  them,  when  opening  a  hive. 
Laying  a  strip  across  the  frame  under  the 
quilt  to  give  the  bees  a  passage  has  been  rec- 
ommended for  winter,  and  friend  McGaw  of 
Monmouth,  111.,  lays  an  empty  frame  under- 
neath the  quilt.  We  have  made  some  similar 
experiments  but  discovered  no  especial  ad- 
vantage. 

Do  you  think  bees  can  be  taken  from  Detroit  about, 
the  15th  of  Sept.,  with  no  honey  and  little  comb  in 
hive,  put  on  cars,  fed  and  watched  on  route,  carried 
to  some  good  locality  about  the  range  of  Northern 
Georgia  and  after  that  gather  honey  and  bee  bread 
sufficient  to  keep  them  through  the  winter?  Can  you 
from  personal  knowledge  recommend  some  locality? 
M.  H.  Clements,  Belleville,  Mich. 

P.  S.— Can  you  give  P.  O.  of  some  bee-keepers  in 
that  section  ? 

We  have  had  considerable  correspondence 
on  the  subject  and  would  particularly  refer 
you  to  M.  S.  Klum,  Sherman,  Grayson  Co., 
Texas,  and  R.  Wilkin,  Oscaloosa,  Iowa.  Can- 
didly, we  fear  it  will  not  pay,  still  some  exper- 
iments might  be  advisable.  Shipping  bees  is 
as  yet  too  risky  a  business  to  expect  them  to 
be  handled  as  they  should  be. 

Do  you  put  anything  into  the  syrup  to  keep  it  from 
candying?  Did  you  know  any  trouble  with  that  that 
you  say  you  are  now  feeding  to  swarms  you  are  buil- 
ding up  ?  I  mean  those  that  you  have  wintered,  and 
partly  summered.  Will  honey  sour  if  extracted  before 
being  sealed  ?  If  so  how  do  "those  manage  who  ex- 
tract once  in  three  days  ?  Can  it  be  evaporated  to 
make  it  thick  without  injuring  the  flavor  ? 

Joseph  Sinton  , Ithaca,  N.  Y.    Aug.  5th. 

Sugar  and  water  only.  The  combs  contain- 
ing syrup  fed  last  fall,  even  when  used  in  Aug. 
of  the  present  season  were  appropiated  for 
brood-rearing  without  waste.  It  is  seldom 
that  honey  is  gathered  thin  enough  to  sour, 
even  if  you  do  extract  every  third  day.  Should 
you  happen  to  get  any  that  is  too  thin  it  can 
be  ripened  into  perfectly  good  honey  by  keep- 
ing it  several  days  in  an  oven  or  other  warm 
place.  The  flavor  is  unchanged  unless  it  is 
heated  to  the  boiling  point.  As  this  artificial 
ripening  is  a  slow  job,  we  think  it  most  profita- 
ble to  let  the  bees  do  it.  A  very  strong  colony 
will  get  the  honey  ripened  and  much  of  it  ready 
to  seal  in  three  days.  The  only  sure  way  of 
telling  when  you  should  take  the  honey,  is  to 
go  over  a  few  hives  and  see  if  the  honey  ob- 
tained is  ripe  enough  to  suit  you.  Thick  hon- 
ey is  heaviest  and  will  eventually,  if  it  does 
not  now,  command  the  highest  price  in  the 
market. 

Gleanings  came  to  hand  on  the  3rd  and  is  full  of 
valuables.  I  notice  you  advise  feeding  sugar  immedi- 
ately for  winter  use.  I  intend  to  winter  on  sugar  but 
what  shall  I  do?  Nearly  our  best  honey  season  is 
coming  yet.  Golden  rod  and  Iron  weed  are  our  best 
honey  plants  after  June.  If  the  weather  is  favorable 
will  I"  have  to  lose  the  crop  or  can  1  wait  two  weeks 
longer  to  feed  ?  If  it  should  not  be  sealed  up  until  too 
cold  weather  could  I  not  take  them  in  a  warm  room 
to  seal  it  ?  A.  T.  Weidner,  Bigler,  Pa. 

We  certainly  would  not  want  to  lose  any 
yield  of  honey  that  might  come  any  time  when 
bees  could  gather  it.  We  know  of  no  plan  ex- 
cept the  one  given  on  page  108  last  month  viz  : 
make  them  store  the  late  honey  in  empty  combs 
placed  on  both  sides  of  the  central  combs  con- 
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taming  the  brood  and  sealed  stores,  and  empty 
their  temporary  combs  as  fast  as  filled,  or  ex- 
tract all  unsealed  stores.  We  think  we  should 
prefer  sealed  honey  to  unsealed  syrup.  One  or 
two  wrote  last  winter  saying  their  bees 
\\\ie  doing  finely  on  uusealed  stores  notwith- 
standing all  that  had  been  said  against  it. 
Late  in  the  spring  one  of  the  most  sanguine  of 
them  wrote  as  follows : 

DEAR  NOVICE:— My  bees  have  all  gone  to  the 
d— d— d— dogs  this  winter;  did  not  have  one  left 
when  the  weather  became  fine  enough  for  bees 
to  fly.  So  I  have  commenced  afresh  with  17  swarms 
that  I  bought  last  week,  all  natives.  Now  Sir  how 
would  it  work  to  winter  bees  in  this  way,  say  have 
both  stories  on  with  the  bottom  story  empty,  no  frames 
nor  comb  in  it,  have  combs  frames  and  bees  in  the  top 
story  with  a  straw  honey  board  on  the  top,  and  sun 
cap  over  that,  and  place  them  on  the  south  side  of  an 
S  foot  high  tight  board  fence.  I  think  of  trying  this 
plan  next  winter  if  vou  are  in  favor  of  it.  My  experi- 
mental swarm  I  spoke  of  last  winter,  in  the  room,  did 
not  increase  the  least ;  the  young  bees  would  not  come 
to  perfection  from  some  cause  or  other,  and  I  could 
not  keep  my  store  room  in  which  I  kept  my  bees,  cool 
enough  to  keep  them  quiet,  and  through  fooling  about 
With  them  lost  them  all. 

M.  RlCHAKDSON,  Port  Colborne,  Canada. 

The  plan  you  mention  friend  M.,  has  been 
tried,  and  gives  no  especial  advantage.  A 
strong  colony  often  winters  well  in  this  way, 
as  they  do  in  hives  without  bottom  board  at 
all,  but  much  more    food  is  consumed. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  very  strong 
colony  can  be  safely  fed,  later  than  a  weak  one  ; 
if  their  hive  is  full  of  bees  they  can  evaporate 
and  seal  up,  but  beware  of  giving  a  feeble  col- 
ony in  a  large  hive  a  large  amount  of  stores, 
after  the  weather  has  become  too  cool  for  them 
to  ripen  it.  All  such  experiments,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  as  taking  bees  into  a  warm  room 
In  the  winter  time  have  proved  failures.  What 
will  be  accomplished  by  utilizing  the  heat  of 
the  sun's  rays  in  winter  time  remains  to  be  seen. 

Some  writers  claim  to  have  Queens  hatch  in  9  days, 
I  never  had  one  hatch  in  less  than  10  days— unless  it 
was  the  first  lot  1  ever  raised,  and  I  have  often  thought 
the  mistake  was  mine.  Never  have  seen  one  of  the 
Queens  that  only  live  two  or  three  months.  How 
long  will  a  fertile  worker  live  ?  G.  M.  Doolittle  wrote 
a  number  of  years  ago,  that  a  pure  Queen  mating  a 
black  drone  would  never  show  any  black  bees  among 
her  worker  progeny.  I  have  had  a  good  many  Queens 
that  mated  impurely  whose  worker  progeny  never 
showed  any  black  bees. 

T.  G.  McGaw,  Monmouth,  111 


season,  with  sugar,  that,  we  don't  like  to  think 
of  their  being  idle  during  warm  weather.  Our 
friend  Dean  who  has  had  such  success  in  send- 
ing Queens  great  distances,  gives  them  nothing 
but  honey  in  a  sponge.  A  sponge  filled  with 
water  does  not  answer  for  long  distances ;  it 
evaporates  and  the  sponge  is  dry,  while  the 
honey  remains  unchanged. 


DEAR  NOVICE  &  Co.— Just  now  with  us,  it  is  dis- 
tressingly hot  and  dry,  not  a  particle  of  honey  in  the 
fields,  still  the  bees  arc  flying  at  a  rapid  rate.  "Do  you 
ask  what  they  are  after?  I  answer  water,  water. 
Writers  tell  us",  as  well  as  our  own  experience,  that 
bees  require  water  to  prepare  food  for  the  grubs. 
With  me,  breeding  for  the  present  is  suspended,  no 
grubs  to  be  provided  for,  still  the  bees  drink  an  im- 
mense deal  of  water,  they  require  it  for  their  wwi  bod- 
ies, they  also  furnish  the' Queen  with  a  liberal  amount. 
My  close  daily  observation  this  summer  has  fully 
satisfied  my  mind,  that  many,  very  many  Queens  sent 
by  mail  and  express,  during  intensely  "hot  weather, 
are  lost  while  ''in  transitu"  solely  for  the  want  of 
water.  I  am  not  a  Queen  breeder,"but  an  occasional 
Queen  buyer,  and  hence,  feel  an  equal  interest  with 
the  breeder  in  safe  transportation. 

J.  H.  Wilson,  Sen.    Lexington,  Texas. 

If  you  allow  your  bees  to  be  entirely  without 
brood  in  Aug.,  we  fear  we  shall  have  to  con- 
sider you  a  bad  bee-keeper.  Why  don't  you 
get  ready  for  the  yield  that  is  coming?  Water 
is  a  very  good  thing  no  doubt,  but  aint  it  rath- 
er "thin"  for  a  regular  diet?  Joking  aside 
friend  W.,  we  presume  you  know  your  own 
business  Inst,  hut  we  have  been  so  well  pleased 
with    the   plan  of  keeping   things   lively   this 


I  sent  to  Mr.  Alley  last  year  and  got  an  Italian 
Queen,  she  lived  till  May  this  year,  then  was  missing. 
Bees  raised  live  Queen  cells,  the  Queen  they  saved 
was  lost  in  bridal  trip.  Then  I  was  plagued  with  a 
fertile  worker  and  they  actually  made  Queen  cells  on 
drone  eggs.  I  gave  them  a  black  Queen  and  after  she 
had  laid  a  quantity  of  eggs,  she  disappeared  and  they 
raised  another  Queen  which  now  reigns  I  suppose. 
Now  I  have  been  plagued  with  that  hive  beyond  ac- 
count, and  if  I  had  not  kept  it  up  with  brood  and  bees 
it  would  have  gone  up  ere  this  time. 

John  Dawson,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
We  dare  say  you  have  had  far  more  trouble 
with  the  hive  than  if  you  had  made  an  exam- 
ination of  it  once  in  every  week,  or  two  weeks 
even.  Fertile  workers  never  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  a  well  conducted  apiary,  and  they 
may  almost  be  considered  as  only  an  evidence 
of  inexcusable  carelessness.  If  a  Queenles-- 
hive  has  fresh  eggs  given  every  week  or  ten 
days,  they  will  never  appear;  they  are  only 
seen  when  the  colony  lias  no  Queen,  and  no 
means  of  raising  one.  With  proper  hives,  wre 
can  remove  a  frame  from  the  center  of  tin- 
cluster  and  see  if  the  Queen  is  all  right,  in  five 
minutes  at  least,  and  he  who  cannot  take  this 
trouble  whenever  the  deportment  of  the  bees 
outside  seems  to  indicate  a  want  of  thrift,  de- 
serves to  have  trouble.  We  are  well  aware 
friend  D.,  that  you  are  not  the  only  one  who 
allows  a  hive  to  go,  ''weeks"  without  a  Queen, 
but  it  is  assuredly  at  a  loss,  for  all  that. 

You  say  you  suppose  they  have  a  Queen  now , 
we  advise  you  to  suppose  nothing  about  it  but 
look  and  see,  at  once. 

Please  tell  me  whether  a  stock  will  be  any  more 
likely  to  accept  a  strange  Queen  after  having  been 
Queenless  for  a  time  ? 

Ila  Micheneu,  Low  Banks,  Ontario,  Canada. 

We  think  as  a  general  thing  they  will. 
Should  they  however  have  been  Queenless  so 
long  as  to  induce  fertile  workers,  the  case 
would  be  different.  A  steady  yield  of  honey 
has  more  to  do  with  a  favorable  reception  than 
any  thing  else  we  know  of.  Regular,  liberal 
feeding  until  comb  building  has  commenced, 
we  think  comes  next  to  it. 

Can  Queen  bees  be  sent  from  Ohio  to  this  place 
through  the  mails?  If  so  what  would  each  Italian 
Queen  cost  me  here,  and  how  soon  in  the  spring  could 
you  furnish  me  with  a  small  number?  Bees  begin 
swarming  here  the  latter  part  of  Eeb. 

D:  F.  McFakland,  San  Diego,  Cal.  Sept  3d,  1874. 

We  think  our  friend  Dean,  of  River  Styx, 
will  send  them  without  trouble,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  furnish  dollar  Queens  here  before  July. 

Some  one  asked  you  the  question— will  it  do  to  win- 
ter in  the  long  hives?  I  believe  you  answerd,  yes. 
Shall  we  give  the  bees  the  whole  length  of  hive,  giving 
them  plenty  of  honey,  pollen,  and  a  lew  empty  combs 
in  middle?  or  shall  we  restrict  them  to  a  limited  por- 
tion of  hive,  giving  i  hem  the  balance  of  room  in  spring 
as  they  may  need  it  ?  J.  II.  Wilson,  Sen. 

We  have  had  no  experience  in  wintering  in 
the  long  hives,  and  are  therefore  unable  to  de- 
cide. We  should  favor  a  division  board,  having 
uniformly  had  much  better  success  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  when  the  hive  was  of  such  size 
that  the  bees  filled  it  completely. 


ADVERTISERS"  DEPARTMENT. 


CLUBBING  JUST. 

We  will  send  Gleanings— 

With  The  American  Bee  Journal  for. ;---■"> 

''    The  Bee  Keeper's  Magazine  " 1.75 

"    The  Bee  World  "    2.25 

'•    All  three.  The  Bee  Journals  o:  America,. .  .5.00 

"    American  A  "rieulturist    ($1.50 $2.00 

"    Rural  New  Yorker  ($2.50) 3.00 

"    Ohio  Farmer  ($2.00 2.50 

-    .Scientific  American  (§3.00 3.50 

Books  for  Bee-Keepers. 

3B  N  T  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honey  Bee .$2.00 

Quinby'a  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping' 1.50 

1  tee  Keeper's  Text  Book,  muslin, 75 

44  ■"  •"         "      paper, . 40 

Good  Books, 

These,  though  not  specially  designed  for  Bee- 
keepers, have  a  tendency  to  inculcate  princi- 
ples that  ensure  success  in  bee-keeping  as  well 
as  almost  all  other  rural  pursuit-. 

The  first  on  the  list  should  be  in  the  hands 
©f  every  one  who  has  planted  grape  vines  to 
shade  the  hives,  as  we  have  advised. 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price. 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist $1.50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist 1.50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist 20 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Guitarist 1.50 

1  lenderson's  Gardening  for  Profit — 1.50 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture 1.50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 1.50 

Ten  Acres  Enough. - 1.25 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much 1.50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing  (Holly) 75 

Window  Gardening 1,50 


,A.vei*ill  Chemical  IPairat. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE. 
THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL. 
Till;  MOST  ECONOMICAL. 
THE  MOST  DURABLE. 

Requires  no  oil  thinner  or  drier. 
Requires  ao  waste  of  time  in  mixing. 
Has  stcod  eight  years'  criticisms 
YV  ith  yearly  increased  popularity 
And  yearly  increased  sales. 
1-  sold  by  the  gallon  only,  in  packages  of  from  1  to 
So  gallons  each,  in  Purest  White  and   any  Color  or 
Tint  desired. 

Address,  for  sample  card  of  colors  and  price  list, 

Averill  Chemical  I?aint  Co., 

Office  and  Factory  13-2  &  134  East  River  Street, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

PLEASANT  AND  PROFITABLE  EMPLOYMENT, 
for  male  or  female,  in  every  city  of  the  Union. 
Active  persons  can  double  their  small  investment 
every  day.    Inclose  STAMP  for  particulars  to 

THOMAs  G.  NEWMAN, 
Room  27,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago. 


ITALIAN  BEES. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS  bred  from  imported  mothers— 
a  month  earlier  than  in  the  North.    Purity  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.    Also  full  colonies  of  Italians 
ni  Langstroth  hives  for  sale  at  $15.00  per  colony. 
Address      Dr.  J.  P.  II.  BROWN,     Augusta,  Ga. 


I'PHSRTEEN  years  experience  in  propagating 
1     Italian  Bees.    Queens  Avill  be  bred  direct  from 
Imported  .Mothers  and  warranted  pure   and  fertile. 
Send  for  my  circular.  Wm.  W.  CARY, 

Itf  Colerain,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 

/  a  OOD  Rye  Straw  Mats  for  $3.00  per  dozen. 

\  I"  Sample  by  mail  50  cts.- 

9tl2d  A.  N.  DRAPER,  Upper  Alton,  111. 

Choice  Italian  <^xieeins. 

A  fine  lot  of  tested  Queens  at  $4.00  each,  i 
from  the  Imported  stock  of  the  late  T.  B.  Hamlin. 
Full  colonies  for  sale. 
<)tlo$lp  FRANK  BENTON,  Edgefield  Junction,  Tcim. 


Names  of  responsible  parties  will  be  inserted  in 
either  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  10c.  each  insertion,  or  Si. 00  per  year. 

Names  inserted  in  tliis  department  the  first  time 
without  charge. 


Those  whose  names  appear  below,  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  Queens  the  coming  season  for  $1.00  each,  un- 
der the  following  conditions;  No  guarantee  is  to  be 
assumed  of  purity,  safe  delivery  or  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  only  that  the  Queen  be  reared  from  a  choice, 
pure  mother.  They  also  agree  to  return  the  money  at 
any  time  when  customers  become  impatient  of  such 
delay  as  may  be  unavoidable. 

Bear  in  mind  that  he  who  sends  the  best  Queens, 
put  up  neatest  and  most  securely,  will  probably  re- 
ceive the  most  orders.  Special  rates  for  warranted 
and  tested  Queens,  furnished  on  application  to  any  o-J 
the  parties. 

G.  W.  Dean,  River  Styx.  Medina  Co.,  Ohio. 

W.  J.  Hosmer,  Janesville,  Minnesota. 

Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Brown,  Augusta,  Georgia, 

R.  S.  Beektell,  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 

H.  Nesbit,  Cynthiana  Harrison  Co.,  Kentucky. 

Hive  M: si ii.ii  Fsi e t iLjt?-e  b* s',., 

Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
J.  H  Martin,  Hartford,  N.  Y. 
Geo.  T.  Wheeler,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
R.  S.  Beektell,  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 

In  order  to  hasten  tiie  introduction  of  the 

C*y  STANDARD  "S3BI 

Apiarian  Implements,  we  make  the  following  offer. 
Standard  Hive,  including  bottom-board,  door-step, 
blocks,  and  all  the  stand  that  we  think  is  needed  to 

keep  it  from  the  ground 82.00 

Twenty  frames  for  above  5?^  c.  each 1.15 

Sample  Frame,  by  mail, 10 

Quilt 40 

Or  all  complete  except  painting,  for 3.50 

The  same  in  a  bundle  including  nails,  hinges  etc,  3.25 
Extractor    made    expressly   for   Standard    frames. 

(Comb  frame  Uk  wide,  by  10 "deep.) $9.00 

Any  deviation  from  above,  be  it  only  1-16  of  an  inch, 
will  be  onlv  at  our  regular  list  prices. 

A.  I.  ROOT  &  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

We  always  consider  it  an  especial  favor  to  hare 
customers  inform  us  by  postal  card  whether  goods 
are  satisfactory  ;  whether  our  mode  of  packing  is 
efficient;  time  taken  in  transit ;  whether  Express 
or  Freight  charges  were  reasonable,  etc.  etc. 

Respectfully,  A.  I.  Root  &  Co. 

Every  Bee-Keeper  should 
subscribe  for  this  Monthly. 
It  is  the  oldest  anil  Hiesi 
scientific  and  practical 
Journal  of  Apiculture  in 
the  World.  The  most  suc- 
cessful and  experienced 
Apiarians  in  this  country 
and  Europe  contribute  to  its  pages.  Terms,  $2.00 
a  year  in  advance.  Send  a  Stamp  for  a  Sample 
Copy.     Address,        THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 

Room  27,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago 


Clark  &,  Hoicomb, 


PEOTTEES, 

^tctlirti*,    -    -    -Ol^to. 

1000,  Gummed  and  Cut, $2.75 

500,        "    '    "        "        2.00 

■250,        "        "        "        1.50 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Samples  sent  if  desired.     Address, 

Clark  &  Holcomb,  Medina,  O. 


AD  V.i'll  TISERS  '■  BEPAB  TMENT. 


I  'si-;  Canvas  for  making  the  "Universal  feeders*'. 
Only  ft'2.S()  at  the  Factory,  for  (5  doz.  Honey  Tumblers. 
case  included.    See  Advertisement. 


ADVEHTISEME2STTS. 


Advertisements  will  be  received  at  the  rate  often 
cents  per  line,  Nbnpariel  space,  each  insertion,  cash 
in  advance;  anil  we  require  that  every  Advertiser 
>nti>lies  us  of  liis  responsibility  and  intention  to  do 
all  that  he  agrees,  and  that  his'goods  are  really  worth, 
the  price  asked  for  them. 


MTJTH'S   ADVERTISEMENT. 


H  O  1ST  E  Y^  JARS. 

» tuc  pound  (square)  Jars,  per  gross $6.50 

Two      "  "  "  "        8.50 

( 'orks,  "        75 

Tin  Foil  Caps,  "        1.-20 

One  and  Two  Pound  Labels,  per  gross, 75 

The  same  with  address  printed  to  order,  per  1000,  5.00 
I  qt.  Self-Sealing  Mason's  Fruit  Jars,  per  gross,..  19.00 
Labels  for  above.  "  "  .65 

The  same  with  printed  address,  per  1000  4.25 

I  shall  have  on  hand  and  ready  for  shipment  from 
the  15th  of  June,  a  large  lot  of  1  and  2  pound  square 
flint  (white)  glass  honey  jars.  They  are  of  the  same 
style  as  my  other  jars,  "which  are  by  this  time  well 
enough  known. 

I  shall  sell  1  lb.  (white)  (lint  Glass  Jars  per  gross  $9.00 
2  "  "         '•       "        "  "        11X0 

In  lots  of  10  gross  or  more,  the  same  as  the  others, 
50  cts.  less  per  gross. 

Langstroth's  Bee  Hives,  Bee  Veils,  Uncapping 
Knives,  &c,  I  oiler  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

Straw  Mats,  -to  lit  the  top  of  Langstroth's  hive— the 
manufacture  of  M.  Nevin's,  Cheviot,  Hamilton  Co., 
<  >.,  and  well  made,  at  84.50  per  doz. 

As  good  as  any. 

Bach ' 50 

Per  doz $4.50 

For  further  particulars,  Address, 
ltf  CHAS.  F.  MTJTH,  Cincinnati.  O. 


HI  BBS!  'W"OK'3Ll>.i, 

OCR  Bee  Journal  of  the   Southern   States.     Issued 
monthly  at  $2.00  per  year.    Sample  copies  free. 

Address    A.  F.  MOOX  &  Co.  Rome,  Georgia. 


NO  It  TBI    AMERICAN 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SOCIETY. 

OwicEiis:  Seth  Hoagland,  Mercer,  Pa.,  President; 
Aimer  J.  Pope,  Indianapolis,  Secretary;  J.  S.  Hill, 
Mt.  Healthy,  <>..  Treasurer;  D.  L.  Adair,  llawesville, 
Ky..  ( 'or.  Secretary.  With  one  Vice  President  in  each 
state,  Territory  and  Province. 

The  Society  will  hold  its  Fourth  Annual  Session  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  the  second  Wednesday,  (11th  day,) 
of  November,  1874. 

The  payment  of  $1. on,  annually,  entitles  to  Member- 
ship, and  a  copy  of  the  Transactions,  when  published. 


Italian  Queens  "by  Mail. 

rpHIRTKEN  years  experience.    After  August  7th, 

1.    will  send  Queens  warranted  pure  etc.,  for  $1.50 

each.  H.  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 


NEW  YOKE  HONEY  HOUSE. 

No's  208,  210  and  212  South  Fifth  Avenue,  Corner  of 
Grand  Street. 

('ash  on  delivery,  paid  for  Honev. 
Mild S.E.SPAIDS. 

UTKAW  Mats  $4.00  per  doz.  or  single  one  50  cts. 
k  J  sample  mat  by  mail  65  cts.  State  the  exact  size  oi 
mat  required. 

Catnip  seed  from  plants  cultivated  last  season  $1.00 
per  oz.  or  $12.00  per  lb. 
Mild  Address    M.  NEVINS,  Cheviot,  Ohio. 

1  MP' Q r  rr .& I>    Q  W E  EN M g 

JUST  received,  Imported  Queens  from  the  best  dis- 
trict of  Italy.  Price:— One  Queen  $10.00,  two  $9.00 
each.  Orders  tilled  immediately  on  receipt  of  price. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Home  bred  Queens  also  for 
sale.  References  given  if  required. 
9p  Ch.  DAD  ANT  &  SON,  Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.  111. 


®iiASS  hmhhy  &am&i 

1  lt»  Round  Jars  per  gross $5.50 

2"        "         "        "        "     ' 7.50 

Corks  "        "    75c  to  1. on 

'.i  pt  Honey  Tumblers  plain  or  ribbed  per  doz 40 

Six  doz.  in  a  box.    Packages  each 40 

,'2  pt  Honey  Tumblers  plain  or  ribbed  per  doz 50 

Six  doz.  in  a  box.    Packages  each 45 

Also,  Window  Glass,  Lam])  Chimneys,  and  Glass- 
ware of  all  kinds.  For  sale  by  B.  L.  FAHNESTOCK. 
Late  B.  L.  Eahnestock,  Fortune  &  Co.  Glass  manu- 
facturers, 76  Wood  St.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  9d 

FOR  5<)  CENT8 
we  will  send  Xl«e  Na- 
tional  Agriculturist, 

a  large,  live,  16-page  illus- 
trated family  paper,  six 
months  on  trial,  or  with 
large  first  class  chromo 
Flowers  of  Paradise,  15)£x 
21  inches,  for  $1.00,  ami 
extend  the  time  six  months 
free  to  agents  sending  sub- 
scribers, besides  large  cash  commission  or  premiums. 
The  Bee-Keepers'  Magazine,  same  terms. 
Terms  to  Agents  sent  free.  Address  H.  A.  KlN<i 
&  CO..  75  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


QUINBY'S  NEW  SMOKER. 

ALL.  who  expect  to  manage  bees  successfully,  will 
want  the  best  method  yet  devised  of  using  smoke. 
By  putting  old  rags,  rotten  wood,  or  other  material  in 
a  tin  cylinder,  and  working  a  small  bellows  with  one 
hand,  smoke  can  be  directed  to  any  point,  in  quanti- 
ties to  suit.  Price  $1.50.  Sent  by  mail  $1.60.  They 
are  now  improved  by  being  made  without  solder. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  7tf 

M.  QUINBY,  St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co.  N.  Y. 

N10WSPAPERS  Through  our  Club  Cheap. 
TiJ£*Wt$~E*AF^n&i$  We  furnish  all  Magazines. 
Leslie's  papers,  regular  price  $4,  our  price  $3.40.  All 
other  papers  equally  cheap,  some  cheaper. 
liOOKH  All  kinds,  to  members  of  our  club  at 
BOOKS  1-5  less  than  retail  price. 
Address  for  CLUB  LIST  and  BOOK  circular: 

E.  KRETCHMER  &  Co.  Coburg.  Montg'y  Co.  Iowa. 


TERMS  z     STRICTLY   C-A-SH  I3ST   ^ZD^r^HNTCE. 
<  >ne  Copy  One  Year  75  Cents,  or  with  Lithograph  of  Apiary,  size  12x16,  Mailed  Free,  Postpaid,  $1.00,  or  Litho- 
graph will  be  sent  as  a  Premium  for  Two  Subscribers  at  75  cents  each. 
Any  person  obtaining  Three  Subscribers  at  75  Cents  each,  may   retain    25    Cents  for  their  trouble. 
Five  "  ■  "  "  "  75 

"  "  Ten  "  "  "  "         2.50  " 

Any  number  above  Ten  will  be  sent    at  the  rate  of  Fifty  Cents  each. 

Names  may  be  sent  at  any  time  during  the  year,  and  whenever  a  club  is  reached,  we  will  credit 
back  the  amount  previously  sent  us  in  excess  of  the  Club  Rates.    In  this  way  any  of   the 

Articles  Mentioned  on  our  PRICE  LIST  may  be  Secured  as  PREMIUMS. 

Please  mention  when  names  are  intended  for  Clubs.  An  acknowledgment  will  be  sent  in  all  cases 
on  receipt  of  money— for  any  purpose  whatever— by  return  mail.  Volume  I,  for  1873  may  be  counted  on 
the  same  terms,   as  we  have   a 

Large  Supply  of  BACK  NUMBERS  Provided  for  new  Beginners ! 


As   we   cannot    take   the   space    in    future   numbers 
1      ins   the   entire   Fundamental    Principles    and 

Grromicl    "Worls:  for 


to  go  over  the  same  ground  again,  and.    Volume  One 

J^tai'tiiig-    an    Apiai-y. 


db 


Or  how  to  Realize  the  Most  Money  with  the  Smallest  Expenditure  of  Capital 
and  Labor  in  the  Care  of  Bees,  Rationally  Considered. 


I>UI?JL.I!!9lIEI>   MONTHLY,  AT    MEDUSA,  OHIO, 

BY  J±-  I-  ROOT  &  CO. 


Vol*  HI 


'ov:e^r»eir..    187  4., 


2fo«  ii 


In  tlie  Preparation  of  this  Journal  the  following  are  the  Principal  Periodicals  Consulted  : 
A  ill  e  l*  i  e  VlTOl  IB  e  ©  <ffl@WMWk£iM,®     Clarke,  and  Mrs.  Tupper. 

See- JKe e-p.©!^®  MnSElin@ s>    KincJ- 
B  ©  e  W  o  0 1  fl  •      4.  i^7.  Jfiwra  c£-  Co. 

[Also  Sound  Volumes  of  the  former  sinee  I860,  and  Files  of  all  other  Bee  Journals  that  have  been 

Published  in  America.} 

C  <>  ti  ii  1 1*  y  €*  e  ii  1 1  e  hi  a  ii  $ 

(Oliio  Item&ettp 

H  c  i  ©  DJ  t  i  II C    A  ill  e  0  i  Q  si  si . 


"Novice's  Wind-Mill  Print,"  Medina,   Oliio. 
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Why  do  the  hives  smell  sour?... 
Moving  bees  for  fall  pastureage. 

Blue  Thistle 
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ADVERTISERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


IDVERTISING  NOTICES  AND  SUNDRY 
OTHER  MATTERS. 


A.  B.  J.  at  hand  Oct.  5th,  B.  K.  M.,  Oct.  12th, 
and  World  not  at  all. 

Catnip  is  coming  into  favor.  See  adver- 
tisements of  seed. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Peake,  Seville,  Medina,  Co.  O.,  of- 
fers maple  punk  put  up  in  packages  at  12c  each 
by  mail  post  paid. 

Nesbit  can  raise  bees  cheaper  than  any 
body  else,  but  we  fear  his  stock  won't  hold 
out  long  at  $8.00  each. 

The  National  Agriculturist  and  Bee  Journal 
has  dropped  the  latter  part  of  its  title  and  is 
quite  a  pretty  family  paper  for  the  price.  See 
clubbing  list. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  our  old  friend 
Alley,  who  has  done  so  much  toward  dissemi- 
nating the  Italians  has  now  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  hive  making.    See  advertisement. 

Philip's  Southern  Farmer  is  a  live  Monthly, 
devoted  to  Southern  Agriculture  and  kindred 
topics.  Our  friends  Murray  and  Adair  are 
special  contributors  to  its  Apicultural  depart- 
ment.   Terms  $2.00.    Memphis,  Tenn. 

Those  interested  in  planting  any  kind  of 
Forest  Trees  should  send  for  Mr.  Battle's  neat 
pamphlet  and  price  list.  He  has  long  been  be- 
fore our  people,  and  we  believe  is  perfectly 
reliable.     See  advertisement. 

C.  O.  Perrine  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  made 
a  satisfactory  settlement  of  all  old  debts.  Con- 
siderable credit  is  certainly  due  him  for  his 
early  efforts  in  creating  a  ready  market  for 
honey  in  large  quantities. 

"Dollar  Queen"  orders  are  all  filled,  or  the 
money  returned,  with  one  exception,  the  wri- 
ter of  this  requesting  money  to  be  kept  over 
until  next  season,  so  that  he  would  come  first. 
If  any  thing  has  been  overlooked  on  our  part 
don't  be  backward  in  speaking  out  (on  a  "pos- 
tal.") 

Candidates  for  the  Humbug  and  Swindle 
Dep't  should  bear  in  mind  when  writing  us, 
that  we  usually  have  a  number  of  their  own 
letters  to  their  customers  in  our  possession. 
If  they  would  do  so,  it  would  often  prevent  the 
ridiculous  inconsistencies  to  be  seen  when 
their  letters  are  compared. 

Will  those  dealing  in  Apiarian  Supplies 
please  send  in  their  catalogues  and  price  lists. 
We  shall  in  our  next,  endeavor  to  give  a  list 
of  all  reliable  persons  who  deal  in  supplies  for 
the  Apiary,  of  any  description  whatever. 
Those  of  our  advertising  patrons  will  receive 
a  more  extended  notice. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Green  of  our  own  County,  who 
advertises  trees  in  this  No.,  we  take  pleasure 
in  recommending  to  our  friends.  His  many 
year's  experience  with  trees  enables  him  to 
send  these  safely  even  to  the  extreme  Southern 
states  or  California.  Basswood  trees,  of  which 
he  makes  a  specialty,  he  informs  us  are  prefer- 
ably planted  in  the  fall  in  sandy  soils,  but  for 
clay,  he  would  recommend  spring  planting. 

All  seem  to  agree  that  Italians  should  be 
three  banded,  but  we  fear  some  do  not  know 
just  how  the  three  bands  should  lie,  and  have 
consequently  complained  of  bees  that  were 
well   marked.    The   first  band   is   located   so 


close  to  where  the  body  joins  the  part  to  which 
the  wings  are  attached  that  it  is  sometimes 
overlooked,  and  in  fact  it  is  sometimes  scarcely 
visible  unless  the  bee  is  full  of  honey.  Th  - 
second  band  is  generally  plain  and  well  defined 
even  in  poor  hybrids ;  the  third  wholly  or 
partially  disappears  where  a  pure  Queen  mates 
with  a  black  drone. 

Several  correspondents  have  sent  us  their 
Photo's,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  one 
with  whom  we  have  long  held  pleasant  con- 
verse is  well  worth  all  the  expense.  Now  we 
have  a  great  many  friends,  (perhaps  more,  we 
don't  know)  and  we  would  like  their  picture* 
very  much.  By  the  way  we  rather  think  we 
would  like  the  pictures  also  of  some  who  are 
not  so  friendly.  Pictures  never  quarrel,  and* 
here  comes  in  the  point.  A  hundred  Photo's 
taken  separately  would  cost  about  $25.00  which 
amount  Ave  are  sorry  to  say  is  more  than  we 
would  like  to  stand,  but  if  they  were  nicely 
grouped  the  whole  might  be  photographed  for 
$1.00  at  farthest.  Now  if  you'll  send  us  your 
pictures  we'll  get  up  a  Bee-Keeper's  Medley. 


BASSWOOD  TREES 

One  foot  and  under,  per  hundred $2.00 

From  one  to  two  feet 5.00 

"      two  "  six    "    8.no 

"       six   "  ten    "    15.00- 

"      ten"   fifteen    . 30.00 

The  one  foot  and  under,  sent  by  mail  for  75c  per 
hundred,  extra.  General  nursery  stock,  such  as  Fruits- 
and  Grape  vines  of  all  kinds,  "Apples  and  Cherries. 
Evergreens,  Osage  Orange  plants  etc.,  for  hedges, 
specialties.  Maple  trees  also  at  low  figures. 
Iltl2p  J.  L.  GREEN,  Granger,  Medina  Co.  O- 

TULiIP,  Linden,  and  other  honey  producing  trees. 
Send  for  catalogue. 
Sip  A.  BATTLES,  Gfrard,  Pa. 

BEE  Hives  and  surplus  boxes  of  any  style  in  use, 
or  anything  used  about  the  Apiary,  furnished  at 
the  lowest  prices.    H.  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Mass.      tfx 

CATNIP   Seed,  fresh  and    good,  50c  per  ounce. 
J.  L.  WOLFENDEN,  Adams,  Wal.  Co.  Wis.     75p 

TWENTY  colonies  Italian  Bees  at  »S.OO 
per  colony  if  taken  before  15th  of  Dec,  (too  cold 
to  ship  after  that).  Strong  in  bees — heavy  in  honey- 
straight  combs— "dollar  Queens" — delivered  at  ship- 
ping office  this  place. 
Htl2  H.  NESBIT,  Cynthiana,  Harrison  Co.  Ky. 

CATNIP  Seed  for  sale  at  $4.00  per  lb.    Address 
A.  A.  RICE,  Seville,  Medina  Co.  O.  lltf 


You  cannot  look  over  the  back  No"s  of  Gleanings 
or  any  other  Periodical  with  satisfaction,  unless  they 
are  in  some  kind  of  a  Binder.  Who  has  not  said— 
perhaps  only  mentally— "Confound  it  I  must  have  last 
month's  Journal  and  it's  no  where  to  be  found."  Put 
each  No.  in  the  Emerson  Binder  as  soon  as  it  comes 
and  you  can  sit  down  happy,  any  tunc  you  wish  to  lind 
any  thing  you  may  have  previously  seen  even  though 
it  were  months  ago. 

Binders  for  Gleanings  (will  hold  them  lor  four 
years)  gilt  lettered,  free  by  mail  for  50,  60,  and  75c,  ac- 
cording to  quality.  For  table  Of  prices  of  Binders  for 
any  Periodical,  see  Oct.  No.    Send  in  your  orders. 

A.  I.  ROOT  ..vfCO.  Medina,  0. 
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\|?T  is  with  considerable  hesitation  that  we 
JLj  undertake  to  advise  at  all  as  to  what  shall 
be  done  in  the  Apiary  this  month.  If  any  col- 
onies are  without  food  now,  perhaps  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  unite  them  until 
they  have  sufficient.  About  the  20th,  in  this 
locality  is  the  proper  time  to  put  them  in-doors. 
Reports  seem  to  indicate  that  nothing  is  very 
Avell  decided  in  regard  to  what  the  frames 
shall'  be  covered  with.  Some  ventilation  to 
cany  off  the  moisture  seems  many  times  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  straw  mats  perhaps  fur- 
nish the  proper  amount  better  than  anything 
else.  Quilts  would  probably  come  next  if  not 
too  much  covered  with  propolis,  and  even  then, 
where  they  are  not  glued  down  too  closely 
around  the  edges  they  often  do  very  well. 
Many  also  seem  to  be  quite  successful  in  using 
only  the  old  fashioned  honey  boards.  Lest  the 
bees  might  get  damp  perhaps  they  had  better 
be  raised  slightly  at  the  back  end,  say  the 
thickness  of  a  6  penny  nail  for  instance.  This 
ventilates  between  all  the  combs  more  effectu- 
ally than  openings  in  the  board.  The  need  of 
this  ventilation  is  only  during  the  coldest 
weather. 

Where  bees  can  fly  frequently,  or  after  March 
1st,  in  our  locality,  we  would  have  the  cover- 
ing over  the  frames  as  tight  as  we  could  possi- 
bly make  it.  Leaving  an  empty  space  beneath 
the  frames  seems  to  give  no  positive  advantage, 
and  for  wintering  the  Simplicity  hive  perhaps 
'tis  as  well  to  carry  in  bottom-board  and  all, 
simply  removing  the  doorstep.  To  avoid  car- 
rying in  a  lot  of  dirt  sticking  to  the  bottom 
boards  'twill  be  well  to  raise  the  hives  up  from 
the  ground  on  thin  sticks  after  the  flying  sea- 
son is  about  over,  and  before  much  wet  weath- 
er has  set  in.  If  the  hives  stand  permanently 
on  a  square  frame  of  inch  sticks,  they  will 
always  be  ready  to  be  lifted  without  carrying 
rubbish  along  with  them :  Ave  would  not  have 
the  hives  more  than  one  inch  from  the  ground 
in  the  working  season. 

The  following  is  just  at  hand  : 

I  don't  want  a  "horse  and  wagon"  nor  a  "penny 
whistle"  but  help.  I  have  13  stocks  of  bees  in  Lang- 
stroth  hives,  one  or  two  of  which  are  not  strong,  and 
J  wish  to  unite  them  with  others.  Now  what  I  wish 
of  you  is  to  inform  me  in  plain  terms  how  to  do  it 
safely.  The  other  day  I  was  examining  a  hive,  the 
rtrst  frame  taken  out  I  laid  near  the  hive  and  when  I 
was  done,  put  the  frame  back  in  its  place,  with  about 
a  handful  of  bees  that  I  took  to  be  robbers,  and  the 
next  morning  I  found  about  that  number  dead  on  the 
alighting  board;  and  I  am  afraid  if  I  unite  a  large 
quantity  thev  would  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

John  Ogiek,  Baltimore,  Md.  Oct.  5th,  1874. 


After  cool  weather  has  set  in,  simply  kill  the 
poorest  Queen  if  you  have  a  choice,  and  then 
lift  bees  comb  and  all,  from  one  hive  into  the 
other.  If  they  are  allowed  quietly  to  remain 
on  their  own  combs,  we  believe  they  never 
sting  each  other.  Close  up  the  hive  and  let 
them  "flx  it"  when  they  get  ready.  If  you  can- 
not manage  to  get  each  colony  on  live  combs, 
go  to  both  the  day  before  uniting  and  remove 
all  but  live  of  the  most  desirable  combs,  pla- 
cing the  combs  of  one  of  them  in  the  middle  of 
the  hive.  Next  morning  while  it  is  yet  quite 
cool  you  will  find  all  the  bees  on  the  combs 
and  they  can  be  then  carried  to  the  other  hive, 
losing  scarcely  a  bee.  If  the  weather 
is  warm  soon  after  this,  some  bees  will  go  back  ; 
these  will  cluster  ou  an  empty  comb  if  it  is 
given  them,  and  can  then  be  taken  back  at 
night.  After  a  few  days  cool  enough  to  pre- 
vent flying  most  of  them  will  remain.  Caging 
Queens  in  cold  weather  is  so  risky  that  we 
would  not  advise  it  even  though  a  Queen  be 
killed  occasionally  in  uniting.  We  would  not 
advise  any  one  to  purchase  or  attempt  to  in- 
troduce Queens,  in  Oct.  or  Nov. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that 
a  strong  swarm  will  stand  almost  any  degree 
of  cold  for  a  short  time  with  no  apparent  harm, 
and  that  out-door  wintering  would  on  some 
accounts  be  the  most  desirable,  were  we  sure 
of  having  a  "warm  spell"  as  often  as  once  in 
ten  days  or  two  weeks,  to  allow  the  bees  to 
exercise,  and  to  bring  a  fresh  supply  of  un- 
sealed honey  into  the  cluster.  Bees  seem  to 
find  difficulty  in  going  over  to  another  part  of 
the  hive  among  heavy  sealed  combs,  during 
zero  weather.  Quinby  argues  in  view  of  this, 
that  unless  bees  can  be  housed  in  a  warm 
place,  they  had  much  better  be  left  out,  to  take 
the  chances  of  occasional  sunshine ;  and  also, 
that  unless  we  have  as  many  as  50  in  one  room 
we  cannot  expect  it  to  keep  above  freezing. 
Therefore,  a  wintering  house,  if  it  is  to  contain. 
less  than  40  or  50  stocks,  must  have  walls  so 
thick  and  warm  that  it  would  be  like  a  cellar, 
almost  or  quite  frost  proof  if  it  contained  no 
bees;  otherwise  your  repository  is  in  danger 
of  being  little  better  than  an  open  shed  on 
the  north  side  of  a  barn,  in  fact  the  very  worst 
place  you  can  select.  Covering  hives  with 
straw,  or  corn  stalks,  just  enough  to  exclude 
the  sun  is  about  as  objectionable.  They  are 
partially  shielded  from  the  winds  'tis  true,  but 
does  this  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  sun- 
shine ? 

During  the  past  winter  a  neighbor  (A.  A. 
Rice,  Seville,  this  Co.)  gave  his  "a  fly"  four  or 
five  times  during  the  winter,  and  the  whole,  30 
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or  40,  came  through  in  excellent  condition. 
Two  reasons  prevent  us  from  recommending 
this  course  generally;  one  is,  we  seldom  have 
warm  days  at  intervals  as  we  did  the  past 
winter,  and  the  other  is  that  so  much  disturb- 
ance in  mid-winter  with  the  chances  in  favor 
of  sudden  and  unexpected  changes,  would  be 
pretty  certain  to  make  mischief  among  novices, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  back  breaking  task  of  so 
much  incessant  lugging  hives  about. 

OUlTPRIMARY  DEPARTMENT^ 

Or  First  Principles  in  fiJce-lieepimj. 

[Designed  Especially  for  the  veriest  novices,  and 
those  who  know  nothing  of  bees  whatever.  Conduct- 
ed by  a  fellow  Novice  of  several  years  experience 
replete  with  blunders,  as  well  as  with  occasional 
successes.] 


fpSUALLY  the  first  work  in  the  Apiary 
I  commences  about  April  1st  in  this  locali- 
ty. If  the  hives  have  been  wintered  in  cellars, 
or  special  repositories  they  are  generally  put 
on  their  stands  in  March  or  April.  The  great 
point  in  bee-keeping  is  to  have  an  army  of 
workers  ready  for  the  blossoms  when  they 
come  out.  To  enable  us  understanding^  to 
go  to  work  to  secure  this  we  shall  have  to  con- 
sider something  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
bee.  As  we  have  before  mentioned,  the  Queen 
lays  all  the  eggs.  These  eggs  are  deposited  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cells  to  which  she  attaches 
them  by  some  glutinous  matter  so  that  they 
stick  in  the  center  of  the  bottom  with  consid- 
erable force  ;  she  commences  to  deposit  these 
cga*  about  the  first  of  Jan.,  and  continues  to 
deposit  more  or  less  daily  for  at  least  the  next 
ten  months  of  the  year.  It  has  of  late  been 
discovered  that  only  a  very  small  number  of 
the  eggs  ordinarily  produce  bees,  more  espec- 
ially those  laid  in  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  although  we  believe  every  egg  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  a  perfect  bee  if  it  has  prop- 
er care  from  the  working  bees.  Now  when  we 
take  into  consideration  that  the  yield  of  honey 
that  may  be  obtained  from  a  hive  directly  de- 
pends on  furnishing  the  proper  conditions  for 
these  eggs  to  hatch,  we  see  the  importance  of 
being  able  to  assist  nature  intelligently.  Per- 
haps the  first  essential  is  to  give  the  Queen  a 
brood  nest  in  the  center  of  the  hive  at  a  uni- 
form temperature  of  from  90  to  100  degrees  ; 
in  the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge  we  know 
of  no  other  way  to  secure  this  with  all  other 
requisite  conditions  than  to  have  a  large  clus- 
ter of  bees  surrounding  the  Queen,  and  covering 
the  combs.  The  eggs  when  kept  at  the  proper 
temperature  hatch  out  a  tin}'  worm  or  larva1, 
in  just  about  three  days.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  aside  from  temperature  the  bees  have 
some  agency  in  making  these  eggs  hatch,  for 
they,  from  the  time  the  egg  is  laid  seem  in- 
cessantly busy  "poking"'  their  heads  into  the 
cells  containing  the  eggs  ;  be  this  as  it  may  at 
any  rate  so  soon  as  the  larvae  breaks  the  shell, 
it  is  kept  profusely  supplied  with  a  milky  look- 
ing food  probably  produced  in  the  stomach  of 
the  attendant  or  nurse  bees.  These  larva'  at 
first  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye  now  grow 
with  marvelous  rapidity  and  at  the  end  of 
about  0  days  more,  they  almost  entirely  fill  the 
cell,  and  arc  soon  capped  over  forming  what 
we     all    sealed   brood.     The   voung  bee   now 


receives  no  further  care,  but  after  about  11 
days  more — 21  days  from  the  egg — it  gnaws 
itself  out  of  its  cell  a  perfect  bee  and  ready  to 
assist  in  some  of  the  duties  about  the  hive  in 
perhaps  24  hours  after. 

This  milky  food  administered  to  the  larva) 
has  of  late  become  an  interesting  matter,  for 
unless  the  workers  can  supply  it  plentifully, 
the  eggs  laid  by  the  Queen  seem  to  be  removed 
by  the  workers  almost  as  fast  as  laid,  at  least 
they  are  gone  and  we  find  fresh  ones  in  their 
places  every  day,  but  no  unsealed  larva?  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  cells  until  the  workers  can  go 
abroad  and  gather  pollen  from  the  flowers, 
providing  they  have  no  supply  kept  over  win- 
ter in  the  comb.  Some  instances  are  mention- 
ed 'tis  true  in  which  a  limited  amount  of  brood 
has  been  reared  without  pollen ;  but  so  mauy 
circumstances  seem  to  indicate  pollen  as  being 
an  absolute  necessity  for  brisk  brood  rearing 
that  we  may  consider  it  established  we  think, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  consider  whether  any 
substitute  may  be  profitably  furnished  in  the 
spring,  before  the  blossoms  yield  a  supply.  It 
was  some  time  ago  decided  by  analysis  that 
the  composition  of  this  pollen,  or  what  is  bet- 
ter known  perhaps  to  some  of  our  readers,  as 
"bee  bread,"  was  quite  similar  to  that  of  the 
unbolted  flour  from  our  common  grains,  Oats 
and  Rye  particularly,  and  that  bees  will  carry 
into  their  hives  considerable  quantities  of  this 
in  the  spring  is  well  known,  heavy  colonies 
having  been  reported  to  have  carried  in  20  lbs. 
or  more  each,  in  a  season.  We  are  happy  to  say 
that  this  substitute  seems  to  auswer  every 
purpose,  and  the  heaviest  crop  of  honey  we 
ever  had  was  after  having  fed  them  most  liber- 
ally with  the  Rye  and  Oat  meal  in  the  spring. 
To  get  them  to  take  it  'tis  only  necessary  to 
place  it  in  some  sunny  place,  as  much  out  of 
the  wind  as  possible,  in  shallow  frames  or 
boxes.  If  they  don't  find  it  readily,  get  a  few 
bees  at  work  on  some  bits  of  comb  honey,  and 
then  lay  them  in  the  meal.  If  it  is  before  nat- 
ural pollen  has  come  they  will  soon  abandon 
the  honey,  and  commence  a  joyous  hum  over 
the  meal ;  after  the  soft  maples  and  aiders 
yield  pollen  they  will  pay  little  or  no  attention 
to  the  substitute. 

While  fruit  trees  are  in  bloom,  but  little  can 
be  done  to  aid  nature  unless  it  be  to  put  a 
frame  of  empty  comb  in  the  centre  of  the  brood 
"nest  to  give  the  Queen  more  room  for  eggs, 
this  should  only  be  done  however  when  so 
much  honey  is  brought  in  that  she  is  really  in 
need  of  more  empty  cells  than  the  workers 
have  provided  for  her.  Much  mischief  has 
been  done  by  beginners,  in  their  zeal  to  have  a 
colony  rear  brood  faster,  by  spreading  the 
brood  nest  so  as  to  expose  and  chill  the  larvffi. 
After  fruit  blossoms,  in  most  localities  there- 
is  a  dearth  of  honey  yielding  plants  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  or  until  clover  begins  to  yield. 

As  we  cannot  by  any  means  afford  to  have 
our  colonies  stop  rearing  brood  we  would  ad- 
vise feeding  through  this  period.  No  provis- 
ion need  now  bo  made  for  pollen,  as  plenty  of 
it  abounds,  and  we  need  ouly  consider  liquid 
food.  For  this  purpose  sugar  syrup  is  probably 
equally  as  good  as  honey ;  for  the  method  of 
feeding,  see  Universal  Feeder  in  Sept.  No. 

At  this  season  we  should  feed  only  so  much 
as  will  be  used  in  brood-rearing  and  no  more. 
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[For  Gleanings.] 
REPORT  OF  OUR  APIARY  FOR  1S74. 

BY  G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

SE^jKjaE  had  a  very  cold  and  backward  spring. 
w#  Snow  was  three  inches  deep  the  lirst  of  May 
WW  and  noon  examining  our  hives  the  4th  of  May 
[which  was  the  first  day  we  could  do  so)  we  found 
them  with  no  brood  and  but  lew  eggs.  We  gave  them 
the  best  of  care  in  our  power  and  by  the  tune  apple 
blossoms  opened  we  had  them  in  qtiite  a  prosperous 
condition,  although  yet  few  in  numbers.  Apple  blos- 
soms furnished  an  abundant  supply  for  brood-rearing, 
and  some  of  our  strongest  stocks  made  a  gain  of  from 
12  to  16  lbs.  We  always  have  a  season  of  scarcity  be- 
tween apple  and  white  clover,  and  by  the  time  white 
clover  opened,  which  was  about  the  18th  of  June,  our 
honey  in  the  hives  was  nearly  exhausted.  As  white 
clover  was  nearly  all  killed  by  freezing  weather  last 
spring,  bees  did  not  get  any  more  than  they  consumed 
until  sumach  and  whitewood  opened,  which  was  July 
1st.  and  lasted  but  four  days  as  it  came  on  wet  then 
and  continued  so  until  the  16th  of  July,  at  which  time 
our  hives  would  not  average  2  lbs.  of  honey  in  the 
hive;  a  week  of  rainy  weather  at  that  time  would 
have  starved  the  whole,  without  .the  aid  of  the  bee- 
keeper. Basswood  opened  the  Kith  but  bees  could  do 
nothing  on  it  until  the  19th  on  account  of  high  wind 
and  rain.  Then  came  7  days  of  lair  weather,  then 
three  of  rain  and  then  two  more  of  fair  at  which  time 
basswood  was  gone,  making  9  days  of  basswood. 
Teasel  yielded  very  sparingly  bat  from  buckwheat  we 
got  900  lbs.  of  surplus  which  was  the  most  we  ever 
obtained  from  that  source. 

Thirty  seven  out  of  our  50  stocks  we  worked  exclu- 
sively for  box  honey  and  the  remainder  we  devoted  to 
improvement  of  stock  and  increase.  We  have  at 
present  100  stocks  in  fair  condition  for  winter  and 
have  sold  3674  lbs.  box  honey  or  a  fraction  of  a  pound 
less  than  100  lbs.  to  each  old  stock  worked  for  box 
honey.  We  sold  our  white  honey,  (2774  lbs.)  at  28)4  cts. 
per  lb.  here,  and  the  dark  at  20 %..  Extracted  is  worth 
but  12  cts.  with  us,  but  as  we  have  none  the  price  will 
not  affect  us  any. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  a  report  from  those 
large  hives  and  prolific  Queens  down  in  Kentucky, 
kept  by  Mr.  Adair. 

How  many  of  the  readers  of  Gleanings  have  been 
troubled  with  their  bees  persisting  in  building  drone 
comb  ?  We  never  saw  such  a  year.  Some  of  our  new 
swarms  built  ten  full  frames  of"  drone  comb  before  we 
could  get  eight  worker  built.  We  lirst  commenced  to 
cut  it  out  but  they  would  build  it  right  back  drone,  so 
we  adopted  a  new  plan;  we  let  them  have  it  and  kept 
shoving  it  out  putting  empty  frames  in  the  center  and 
by  the  time  they  had  4  or  5  drone  combs  nearly  built 
they  would  think  it  was  time  to  build  some  worker. 
We" think  a  great  deal  of  nice  white  drone  comb  for 
boxes,  and  in  order  to  get  it  so,  we  opened  each  new 
stock  every  four  days  and  what  combs  had  larvae  in 
we  took  out,  and  left  the  others  in  until  next  time 
round.  When  they  would  not  build  worker  any  long- 
er we  filled  out  the  hive  with  worker  combs  from  our 
nuclei.  Mrs.  Tupper  and  others  tell  us  to  make  our 
new  swarms  by  taking  full  frames  out  of  several  old 
stocks  and  putting  empty  frames  in  their  places 
thereby  making  a  full  stock  at  once.  We  have  found 
ourselves  often  wondering  at  such  advice  as  we  never 
have  been  able  to  get  one  square  inch  of  worker  comb 
built  under  such  circumstances. 
Borodino,  N.  Y.    Oct.  12th,  1874. 

In  reading  the  first  half  of  the  above  we  had 
almost  concluded  our  friend  was  going  to  be 
a  candidate  for  "Blasted  Hopes,"  but  "shades 
of  Huber!"  we  certainly  know  nothing  of  bee- 
keeping if  it  be  possible  to  get  2774  lbs.  of  box 
honey  from  37  stocks  in  but  little  more  than 
nine  days  yield  of  honey.  Again  the  13  remain- 
ing were  increased  to  50 ;  this  is  not  so  very 
difficult  if  the  season  were  fair,  but  friend  D., 
you  certainly  had  a  good  yield  from  some 
source  for  more  than  the  time  specihed,  or  else 
you  possess  some  secret  method  of  getting 
honey  not  yet  given  us  through  the  Journals. 
We'll  have  to  pay  you  York  State  fellows  a 
visit  and  learn  something  if  we  are  so  far  be- 
hind. Seventy  live  lbs.  each  during  the  bass- 
wood  yield  would  be  overs  lbs.  per  day,  lor 
9  days,  box  lioney.    Saving  all  the   nice  white 


drone  comb  for  box  honey  is  certainly  a  very 
important  item. 

OUR  OWN  APIARY. 


\VX/f'K  lluve  to-day,  Oct  0th,  commenced  go- 
Xpjj  ing  through  the  hives  for  the  last  time, 
inspecting  bees  and  stores,  cutting  winter 
passages  through  such  combs  as  have  none, 
etc.  "We  find  that  our  quilts  are  always  kept 
above  the  frames  far  enough  to  allow  a  bee  to 
pass,  by  little  projections  of  propolis,  comb 
etc.,  so  we  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  lay  a 
stick  across  under  the  quilt.  We  find  some 
sealed  brood  in  the  hives  but  no  eggs.  They 
are  bringing  some  pollen  now  ;  this  will  prob- 
ably be  kept  until  spring. 

We  are  enjoying  ourself  hugely  just  now  in 
making  a  Glass  House,  (we'll  have  to  stop 
"throwing  stones"  will  wTe  not?)  it  is  simply  a 
wooden  structure  8x13,  set  in  the  ground  21,, 
feet,  and  the  dirt  thus  removed  is  thrown  on 
the  north  roof  (which  is  of  boards)  and  banked 
up  at  the  east  and  west  ends.  The  south  roof 
and  south  side  are  to  be  all  of  glass.  We  pro- 
pose to  make  this  an  experimental  "hospital" 
for  bees  that  get  uneasy  in  winter,  or  for  very 
weak  ones  in  spring. 

Oct.  15th — We  have  had  two  severe  frosts, 
and  as  usual  we  find  a  few  dead  bees  bro't  out 
of  most  of  the  hives  afterward.  We  presume 
these  bees  have  been  caught  away  from  the 
cluster,  and  in  drawing  together  as  the  cold 
increases  they  found  themselves  separated  by 
an  entire  comb,  and  being  too  much  chilled  to 
go  around  or  over  the  top,  they  are  frozen.  In 
front  of  one  entrance  to  our  Standard  hive  we 
found  the  Queen,  dead  among  a  small  handful 
thus  brought  out. 
Alas,  our  70  colonies,  are  already,  only  60. 
Oct.  lQth — Another  frost,  and  another  Queen 
found  in  front  of  the  hive.  Our  subterranean 
Green  House  is  nearly  finished.  Although  the 
day  has  been  only  tolerably  warm,  the  ther- 
mometer showed  the  temperature  of  the  air 
inside  to  be  115  degrees,  about  two  o'clock, 
and  we  have  not  had  the  glass  washed  yet 
either.  We  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  bees 
would  thrive  even  during  our  hottest  summer 
months  providing  honey  was  yielding  plenti- 
fully but  whether  they  will  rejoice  at  the 
temperature  mentioned  is  more  than  we  can 
say  just  uowr,  but  we  assuredly  will  test  the 
matter. 

Oct.  IWi — To-day  being  warm  and  pleasant 
we  have  looked  up  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the 
two  Queens.  Our  Standard  hive  contained 
two  colonies  ;  it  came  about  in  this  way :  P.  G. 
some  time  in  June  petitioned  her  choice  of  a 
nice  lot  of  Queen  cells  just  built,  and  combs 
of  brood  sufiicient  to  start  a  colony  in  the 
"Standard."  Mnch  was  the  bantering  and  jo- 
king in  regard  to  her  ability  to  choose  a  cell 
that  would  produce  the  finest  Queen,  and  when 
it  really  resulted  in  a  crooked  one,  while  all  the 
rest  were  fine  and  shapely,  of  course  the  crook- 
ed Queen  wras  a  standing  jest.  She  became 
fertile  and  in  due  time  laid  eggs,  but  she  made 
so  slow  progress  that  a  division  board  was 
inserted,  an  anger  hole  made  in  the  back  end 
and  a  ucir  Queen  reared.  This  last  proved 
very  prolific  and  so  rapidly  did  she  fill  the 
combs  that  her  colony  in  a  short  time  eclipsed 
[Continued  on  page  125.] 
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Nov. 


IIEES  AND  THINGS  "AWAY  OVER 
THE  WATER." 

Prom  <>nk  of  our  number  in  Australia. 

BEAR  NOVICE :—  I  rec'd  four  Nos.  Gleanings, 
two  packages  Queen  Registers,  and  King's  Text 
book,  all  in  good  shape.  I  must  certainly  com- 
mend you  for  the  manner  in  which  .you  send  your 
goods  out. 

1  see  you  are  about  to  have  a  Standard  frame  and 
hive  also.  J  think  it  about  time;  now,  the  "horizon- 
tal" as  you  call  it,  has  been  in  use  at  my  Apiary  just 
three  years.  I  have  only  worked  six  of  them  as  vet, 
but  I  am  about  to  have  my  Apiary  composed  of  hives 
holding  40  frames  each,  the  frames  are  18x10,  which  I 
intend  to  keep  to.  1  have  hives  at  the  present  time 
working  frames  of  the  following  sizes:  23x8 }£,  12 '3x 
l;'.1,..  L8xl0,  16x10,  and  13^x8.  The  different  frames 
have  been  brought  into  use  just  by  way  of  trial, 
And  of  all  the  frames  I  ever  did  see, 
Eighteen  by  ten  is  the  frame  for  me. 

Adair  is  right  in  saying  that  a  large  hive  will  pre- 
vent swarming  if  properly  managed. 

Your  Queen  Register  is  a  first-class  affair,  but  for 
this  fair  hind  of  ours,  we  should  require  every  month 
in  the  year.  I  thought  I  should  have  had  some  use 
for  the  cards  by  the  time  they  arrived,  but  alas!  I  am 
doomed  to  disappointment.  "I  told  you  about  Quinby 
sending  me  two  colonies  of  bees,  in  my  first  letter,  the 
bees  were  not  ordered  in  my  name,  but  Novice  I 
must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  it  was  my  money  that 
paid  for  them.  And  what  do  you  think  the  charges 
were?  just  13j6.  5s.  7d.  (about  8*70.00).  Now  the  only 
thing  that  I  blame  myself  for  is  this,  I  ought  to  have 
written  to  Mr.  Quinby  stating  full  particulars.  We 
have  now  a  Royal  mail  from  San  Francisco  which 
makes  the  run  in  about  30  days,  thev  wont  refuse  to 
take  bees  now-  If  Mr.  Q.  or  any  other  bee-keeper  in 
America  will  try  their  hand  at  sending  a  colony  of 
Italians,  and  the  Queen  is  only  alive  when  I  receive 
them,  I  promise  to  forward  by  the  return  mail  $25.00, 
and  if  it  proves  a  failure  I  will  pay  the  usual,  charge. 
I  refer  them  to  my  Banker  in  Queensland,  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature,  any  Newspaper  Editor,  or  to 
the  Governor  himselt.  Money  is  no  object  providing 
we  can  get  the  bees  safe,  and  for  my  part  I  see  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  sending  them.  I  have  tried 
from  Neighbor  &  Sons,  Loudon;  some  bees  arrived 
but  the  Queen  was  lost  shortly  after  leaving  England. 
I  wrote  them  about  it  and  thev  expressed  their  sor- 
row at  the  failure  and  said  that  if  I  could  devise  a 
better  plan  they  would  send  out  another  colonv. 

it  is  mid-winter  with  us,  and  our  bees  are  gathering 
honey  and  pollen  at  a  good  pace.  We  have  something 
blooming  all  the  year  round  in  this  fair  and  happy 
land.  I  wish  poor  old  Mr.  Langstroth  were  here,  1  am 
sure  he  would  live  much  longer. 

1  have  sent  the  Blue  Eyed  baby  a  photograph  of  one 
of  our  Natives.  J.  Carroll,  Mohawk  Valley, 

Ennoggera,  Queensland,  Australia.    Via  San  Fr'isco. 

Who  will  send  friend  Carroll  the  bees  and 
thus  successfully  introduce  the  first  Italians 
in  Australia?  Quinby,  and  Neighbor  <fc  Sons, 
have  failed  but  with  better  facilities  now,  we 
think  it  can  be  done.  Observe  he  offers  to  bear 
all  expenses,  and  run  all  risk,  whether  the  bees 
arrive  alive  or  not.  Those  who  are  willing  to 
try  had  better  drop  a  letter  to  him.  The  let- 
ter must  be  prepaid  10c.  Perhaps  Dean  can 
send  him  a  Queen  by  mail.  He  has  never  failed 
yet  to  our  knowledge.  The  Photo,  mentioned 
Kill  make  a  rare  addition  to  our  "Medley." 

HONEV  RESOURCES,  REE-KEEPERS 
ETC.,   OF   THE   SHENANDOAH  VALLEY. 

1!Y  M.  II.  TWEED. 

-  -njlilKM)  NOVICE-  The  following  week  after  re- 
infJ  turning  from  your  place,  1  started  for  Virginia, 
*=pJ  was  away  six  days  and  had  a  verv  successful  and 
pleasant  trip.  1  called  at  the  little  "towns  between 
Harper's  Ferry  and  Winchester,  and  from  there  I 
drove  up  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  was 
on  the  road  with  my  horse  for  four  days.  I  found  a 
great  deal  of  honey  in  the  valley  and  lit  reasonable 
prices.  I  bought  some  in  large  caps— beautiful  honev 
at  what  they  call  a  shilling  per  lb.,  a  Virginia  shilling 
is  10  ;1  cts.,  and  we  are  getting  considerable  at  20cts. 
there.     I  do  not  think  there  is  so  favorable  a  place  for 


bee-keeping  east  of  California  as  the  Shenandoah 
valley.  The  principle  reason  Is  that  the  Blue  Thistle 
abounds  in  the  whole  valley.  Then  the  climate  is 
most  favorable.  The  Blue  Thistle  makes  rich  white 
honey,  is  in  bloom  fully  four  months  of  the  year,  each 
plant  has  from  25  to  50  blossoms  on  it.  One  great  ad- 
vantage it  has  over  white  clover  is  that  in  pastures  the 
cattle  cut  down  the  white  clover  while  the  thistle  is 
never  molested.  A  blue  field  looks  handsome  though 
it  is  a  great  pest  to  the  farmer.  I  cut  a  sample  ami 
brought  it  home  as  a  curiosity  and  if  you  have  never 
seen  one  and  care  to  look  at  the  great  honey  produ- 
cing plant  of  that  valley,  drop  me  a  postal  card  and  I 
shall  gladly  send  it  to"  you.  There  is  great  room  for 
such  a  man  as  Novice  down  there.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  about  a  half  dozen,  the  bee-keepers  of  that. 
valley  know  very  little  about  bee  culture.  I  saw  two 
extractors  and  they  had  not  been  used  to  any  extent. 
One  owned  by  Henry  Slagle  who  understands  bee- 
keeping very  "well,  takes  two  or  three  Bee  Journals 
and  makes  money  out  of  his  bees ;  he  has  100  hives 
and  has  this  year  4000  lbs.  comb  honey,  he  lives  in 
Winchester.  The  other  extractor  is  also  owned  by  a 
Winchester  man— Oliver  Brown,  a  verv  fine  old  gen- 
tleman. He  knows  all  about  Novice  and  had  many 
questions  to  ask  about  you.  AVith  the  exception  of 
your  Apiary,  his  is  the  finest  I  hate  ever  seen— 50  col- 
onies in  Langstroth  hives.  Slagle's  are  also  in  the 
Langstroth  hive.  In  wintering,  they  in  the  whole 
valley  scarcely  ever  lose  any ;  in  nearly  all  cases  they 
winter  outside.  I  found  very  few  Italians,  only  such 
men  as  Brown  and  Slagle  know  anything  about" them. 
The  principal  hive  i9  the  old  box  hive,  where  they 
have  anything  else  it  is  the  Langstroth,  and  in  a  few 
cases  the  American.  The  majority  of  them  call  any 
kind  of  a  hive  a  "bee  gum"  and  many  of  them  call  a 
colony  "a  bee."  I  found  an  old  watch  repairer  in  Front 
Royal  who  had  00  hives,  had  been  keeping  bees  for  2F> 
or  30  years,  and  had  never  seen  a  Bee  Journal  or 
heard  of  an  extractor.  Had  heard  of  bee  veils  but 
had  never  seen  one.  He  took  me  out  to  look  at  his 
hives  anil  when  within  20  yards  of  them,  he  said  we 
had  better  not  go  any  nearer  as  the  bees  were  very 
cross.  1  did  not  Wonder  at  that  man  not  setting 
much  surplus  honey.  I  left  him  two  copies  of  Glean- 
ings and  bought  what  honey  he  had,  some  500  lbs.  1 
found  one  of  your  subscribers,  Steed  &  Son,  near  Front 
Royal.  They  have  quite  a  large  Apiary  and  seem  to 
be  learning  something  in  the  way  of  bee"  management. 
I  was  looking  at  one  of  their  hives  which  resembled  a 
coffin  very  much  in  shape  and  the  old  man  told  me 
that  Jamie  put  a  "bee"  in  that  in  the  spring,  and  now 
he  had  it  nearly  full.  There  seems  to  be  no  question 
but  that  they  can  with  any  reasonable  care  get  a  fine 
quantity  of  surplus  honey  in  comb,  any  season.  1 
was  well  pleased  with  my  visit  and  came  away  satis- 
tied  that  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  is  the  spot  for 
successful  bee-keeping,  and  that  we  can  always  rely 
on  getting  a  large  quantity  of  white  clover  honey  for 
our  purpose  and  at  reasonable  rates.  I  was  astonish- 
ed at  the  bitter  feeling  they  still  hold  towards  the 
North,  it  was  very  interesting  to  me  to  talk  with  a 
bee-keeper  who  had  formerly  held  his  slaves. 

I  have  made  inquiries  about  mustard  seed  and  can- 
not learn  that  any  of  the  genuine  seed  is  raised  east  of 
California  (it  is  raised  profitably  there  in  large  quan- 
tities), the  seed  used  in  this  city  is  all  imported  from 
England.  There  is  a  kind  of  mustard  raised  in  thu 
Eastern  States  but  it  is  not  of  much  account.  If  you 
wish  to  try  it  I  can  get  you  some  genuine  English 
seed  at  any  time  at  12,'<i  cts.  per  lb. 

There  is  a  party  in  California  who  has  offered  best, 
strained  honey  ("as  clear  as  water)  by  the  car  load  to 
cost  about  \i%  to  13  cts.  delivered  here,  we  have  sent 
for  four  barrels  as  a  sample. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  "Virginia  wild  honey?"  I 
had  often  heard  of  it,  but  never  understood  the  mat- 
ter thoroughly  until  my  recent  visit  to  that  state.  I 
hail  heard  it  spoken  of  as  having  an  unpleasant  taste, 
and  those  who  knew  nothing  about  bees  attributed 
its  peculiarity  to  the  fact  of  its  being  gathered  by 
what  are  called  wild  bees. 

On  each  side  of  the  valley  extends  a  great  range  of 
mountains,  the  North  mountains  on  one  side  and  the 
Blue  Ridge  on  the  other,  on  these  mountains  a  plant 
or  small  bush  grows  called  Laurel,  it  is  poisonous  in 
itself  but  on  it  there  is  a  pretty  flower  which  yield- 
honey  largely;  rank  and  bitter  it  is,  and  I  was  told 
that  a  liberal  "dose  will  always  be  followed  by  sickness. 
I  know  the  taste  for  I  got  some  for  breakfast  at  Shaus- 
burg.  Now  as  no  bees  are.  kept  that,  are  contined 
entirely  to  the  mountains,  there  is  no  Laurel  honey 
of  any  "account  excepting  such  as  is  crot  from  bee  trees, 
and  it  is  natural  enough  to  suppose  that  the  difference, 
is  caused  bv  the  bees  that  srather  the  honey. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Sept.  26th,  1S74. 
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the  other  although  made  fully  six  weeks  later, 
and  nothing  prevented  the  execution  of  our 
original  intention,  viz.,  killing  the  "crooked 
Queen,"  except  that  she  proved  pwre,  and  the 
other  hybrid.  After  some  discussion  they  were 
both  to  be  allowed  to  winter  and  further  steps 
decided  upon  in  the  spring.  The  Queen  found 
ut  the  entrance  was  not  crooked  and  the  exam- 
ination to-day  showed  that  our  division  board 
although  nicely  fitted  at  the  time,  had  shrunk 
>o  much  that  the  bees  were  passing  under  one 
corner  and  so  we  had  one  large  colony  instead 
of  two  with  a  crooked  Queen  as  their  only 
hope.  We  have  before  thought  we  wanted  no 
more  divided  hives,  yet  division  boards  can 
be  made  perfectly  safe  we  suppose,  although 
they  have  cost  us  some  tine  Queens  before. 
The  other  hive  proved  to  have  a  young  Queen 
inside  so  that  we  have  lost  only  one  after  all. 

The  Green  House  is  finished  and  two  colo- 
liave  been  in  it  for  two  days.  'Tis  true  they 
will  take  syrup  from  the  opposite  end  of  the 
room  and  carry  it  to  their  hives,  and  apart  of 
them  seem  contented  and  industrious,  but  by 
far  too  large  a  part  will  persist  in  flying 
against  the  glass  bumping  about  until  they 
fall  tired  and  exhausted  to  the  ground.  They 
will  not  as  yet  touch  the  meal  but  have  their 
hives  pretty  well  filled  with  syrup  and  have 
commenced  sealing  it  up.  The  very  high  tem- 
perature in  the  middle  of  the  day  seems  to 
make  them  Very  little  inconvenience.  We  im- 
agine 'tis  the  young  bees  that  do  the  work  and 
that  the  old  ones  accustomed  to  the  fields  are 
the  ones  that  blunder  about  on  the  windows. 
The  walls  absorb  so  much  heat  during  the  day 
which  they  give  out  at  night,  that  the  air  is 
kept  all  night  at  a  very  comfortable  tempera- 
ture. 

Oct.  20t7i — Three  more  colonies  have  been 
placed  in  the  green  house  and  we  are  sorry  to 
say  they  don't  do  just  as  we  would  have  them. 
They  will  cluster  on  the  windows  and  buzz 
about  until  a  good  many  fall  down  on  the 
ground.  Toward  night  the  greater  part  of 
them  get  into  hives  and  if  the  glass  was  only  a 
foot  or  two  above  the  hives  very  likely  the 
humming  as  they  find  their  hives  would  call 
all  the  late  bees  into  some  hive,  but  as  for  find- 
ing their  own,  when  so  many  are  crowded 
together,  it  looks  quite  doubtful.  The  bees  in 
the  first  two  hives  'tis  true,  seem  to  be  quite  at 
home,  and  flit  about  gathering  stores  etc.,  and 
seemingly  never  touch  the  glass.  Had  they 
all  been  put  in  after  having  been  confined  some 
days  by  cold  weather,  that  might  have  made 
a  difference,  as  it  is,  we  have  had  a  fine  spell  of 
weather  for  some  days.  We  have  made  one 
discovery  which  is  new  to  us  at  least.  The 
syrup  we  have  been  feeding  is  quite  thin.  Well 
the  two  first  mentioned  have  filled  their  combs 
so  well,  that  even  the  eggs  one  of  the 
hives  contained  are  now  crowded  out. 
This  morning  laden  bees  were  going  out  so 
vapidly  from  one  of  them,  we  thought  it  might 
be  they  were  being  robbed.  After  a  little  prac- 
tice we  were  enabled  to  follow  them  easily 
on  the  wing,  and  made  out  unmistakably  that 
they,  after  dancing  a  while  in  the  sunshine,  dis- 
charged from  their  bodies  what  seems  to  be 
only  pure  water,  and  after  this  manouver  they 
returned  immediately  to  their  hive  with  bod- 
ies so  much  reduced  in  size  that  they  made 


quite  a  contrast  to  their  comrades  who  were 
just  going  out.  Many  bees  are  hopping  about 
on  the  ground  with  distended  bodies  seemingly 
unable  to  take  wing,  and  soon  die.  Does  this 
not  partially  explain  dysentery  and  show  why 
it  is  so  essential  that  diseased  bees  be  allowed 
to  fly  occasionally  ?  May  it  not  be  also  that 
this  is  a  part  of  the  natural  process  of  freeing 
the  raw  honey  of  its  superfluous  water? 

Many  of  the  bees  on  the  glass,  we  notice  are 
those  with  the  distended  bodies,  and  perhaps 
the  instinct  that  impels  them  to  get  a  greatc  r 
distance  from  the  hive  is  the  cause  of  their 
death. 

Oct.  21st — We  put  a  curtain  of  cotton  cloth 
over  the  glass  to-day  and  thus  kept  an  even 
temperature  of  about  80°;  this  does  consider- 
ably better. 

Three  o'clock  P.  M. — The  Queen  has  actually 
laid  one  egg  in  our  pet  Italian  Nucleus  in  the 
green  house. 

Oct.  22nd — That  egg  is  gone. 

Oct.  23rd — Friend  Dean  has  been  here.  He 
very  much  doubts  our  being  able  to  get  brood 
reared  out  of  season  by  any  artificial  means, 
and  fears  that  confining  bees  by  glass  will  not 
work  at  all.  Many  bees  are  now  dead  under 
the  glass  and  our  weak  nuclei  is  daily  getting 
smaller  although  they  seem  to  labor  with  an 
industry  perfectly  natural. 

We  really  begin  to  think  our  experiment  a 
failure.  We  would  build  a  larger  enclosure 
without  hesitation  if  we  thought  'twould  an- 
swer any  better.  Dean  thinks  the  farther  the 
glass  from  the  hive,  the  greater  would  be  the 
loss.  As  a  part  of  the  bees  seem  to  be  perfect- 
ly at  home  and  carry  syrup  from  any  part  of 
the  room  without  difficulty  we  cannot  as  yet 
agree  with  him.  We  now  give  them  full  sun- 
shine in  the  morning  until  the  temperature 
reaches  about  80»,  and  then  put  down  the  cur- 
tain the  rest  of  the  day,  and  the  mortality 
seems  less. 

Oct.  24th — Gathered  up  all  the  dead  bees  this 
morning  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  see  how 
many  now  die  daily.  We  found  perhaps  a  quart. 

Ten  o'clock — "Oh  you  little  yellow  busy  bod- 
ies !  Outwitted  your  'Poppy,'  didn't  you."  We 
went  to  let  down  the  curtain  and  our  weak 
nuclei  seemed  so  very  industrious  that  we 
took  a  further  look.  The  Queen  and  most  of 
the  bees  had  gone  over  to  one  side  of  the  hive 
where  we  had  not  looked  and  actually  had  a 
cluster  of  eggs  nearly  as  large  as  ones  hand. 
Perhaps  her  Majesty  objected  to  our  counting 
every  egg  as  fast  as  it  was  laid.  The  glass 
house  may  be  a  success  yet.  We  gave  them 
yesterday  some  basswood  honey  for  a  change. 

Oct.  26th — An  interesting  point  comes  in 
here;  these  bees  have  no  pollen  in  their  combs 
that  we  can  discover.  To-day  is  the  third  day 
since  the  eggs  were  laid,  but  none  have  hatch- 
ed into  larva?.  If  our  former  deductions  have 
been  correct  they  must  work  on  the  meal  or 
there  can  be  no  larvaj. 

After  dinner— How  many  of  our  readers  can  realize 
the  joy  we  felt  at  finding  just  one  little  bee  at  work  on 
the  meal  when  we  went  home  to  dinner  ?  Of  course 
it  went  strait  to  the  nucleus  when  laden.  After  dinner 
two  more  were  at  work  and  although  they  each  aver- 
aged a  load,  say,  every  ten  minutes,  scarcely  a  trace  of 
it  could  be  found  in  the  cells  at  2  o'clock.  Are  we  not 
right  in  thinking  it  was  quickly  taken  into  the  stom- 
achs of  the  nursing  bees  to  be  changed  into  food  for 
larvae  and  that  we  shall  find  larvae  also,  to-morrow  or 
day  after? 
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Oct.  I'th-  Sure  enough  we  have  larva'  well  supplied 
w  iili  it-  milky  food,  and  are  so  far  along  in  the  work 
of  rearing  bees  entirely  in  an  artificial  temperature. 

Oct.  28th— Just  before  going  to  press— Four  of  the  live 
hives  liave  eggs  and  brood  and  every  1 1 1  i n u."  serins 
thrifty  except  the  number  of  bees  (perhaps  200  daily) 
that  fly  against  the  glass  and  fall  on  the  ground  with 
distended  bodies,  and  die.  We  should  very  much  like 
to  know  how  many  dead  bees  were  found  in  Mr.  Bid- 
well's  hot  beds  in  the  spring.  In  our  next  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  tell  you  of  perfect  young  bees  reared  en- 
tirely <m  artificial  supplies. 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 


Published  Monthly, 


.A._  I.  IROOT  &z,  CO., 

EDITORS    AND    PROPRIETORS 

MEDINA,    OHIO. 

Terms:    75c.  Per  Annum. 

[Including  Postage.] 

For   Chib  Bates  see  Last  Page. 

INffEZDHST-A.,  3SrO"V-  1,   1874. 

We  have  unfortunately  mislaid  Seth  Iloag- 
land's  circular  in  regard  to  the  N.  A.  B.  Con- 
vention at  Pittsburgh,  on  the  11th  12th  and 
13th,  but  think  that  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the 
half  fare  rates  granted  on  most  of  the  R.  R's,  it 
is  necessary  to  write  first  to  Mr.  II.  at  Mercer, 
Pa. 


We  have  just  ree'd  the  semi-monthly  German 
Bienen  Zeitung  for  the  year  1874.  Atpresent  it 
is  of  just  about   as  much   value  to   lis   as  a 

work  on  astronomy  to  Blue  Eyes "We    have 

a  "big  time"  looking  at  the  pictures.  If  the 
Germans  use  hives  and  implements  as  well 
made  as  the  plates  that  represent  them,  per- 
haps their  American  cousins  can  with  profit 
learn  more  than  one  lesson  from  them. 


KIND  reader,  if  you  arc  in  any  way  interested  in 
Bees  or  Honey, 

we  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
Monthly  "GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTUKE."  Simp- 
ly write  your  address  plainly  on  a  postal  card  and 
address    '  A.  1.  BOOT  &  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

'.  Iny  Periodical  giving  this  one  insertion  ami  sending 
•  is  marked  cojijf  trill  reeeive  < .'leu nint/s  tine  t/etn:} 

As  we  are  paying  considerable  money  for 
the  insertion  of  above  advertisement  in  various 
papers,  of  course  we  shall  consider  it  a  favor 
to  have  you  give  us  the  names  of  bee-keepers 
who  you  think  might  Wish  to  take  it.  Don't 
send  any  stamps j  simply  put  their  address 
plainly  on  a  postal  card, 

— «•-  •»•  -«» 

Wiiit/e  we  are  much  obliged  to  the  Ed.  of  B. 
K.  M.  for  his  pleasant  mention  of  our  Litho- 
graph, we  can  hardly  forgive  him  for  not  look- 
ing at  it  closely  enough  to  discover  that  it 
really  is  a  Hexagonal  Apiary,  having  the 
whole  number  of  lines  arranged  so  that  each 
one  is  the  center  of  six  others,  at  equal  distan- 
ces from  it  and  from  each  other.  Had  he  been 
in  the  habit  of  extracting  honey  each  season. 
carrying  the  combs  into  the  extracting  house 
and  then  back  to  the  hives,  he  certainly  could 
not  have  failed  to  note  that  the  nearer  the  hives 
were  located  to  this  room,  the  less  would  be 
the  labor;  an'!  hence  would  not  have  made  the 


remark  that  he  could  "see  no  reason  why  an  Api- 
ary exactly  square,  is  not  quite  as  good  and 
convenient  as  one  hexagonal  in  shape,"  and 
that   "bees    build  their   combs  hexagonal  for 

very      good      reasons" "which,      however. 

would  be  very  poor  arguments  for  having  an 
Apiary  in  that  shape." 

If  we  grant  that  6  feet,  or  any  other  distance 
for  that  matter,  is  as  close  as  hives  should  be 
placed,  can  we  not  get  them  much  nearer  on 
the  plan  mentioned,  than  if  placed  in  the  form 
of  a  square?  Is  not  economy  of  steps  as  im- 
portant to  us,  as  is  economy  of  wax  and  labor 
to  the  bees  ? 

—^a»-  -*&+    ii^ 

"FEYIN«  BEES  INDER  GEASS." 


^r7]KlENl)  NOVICE:— I  see  in  Oct.  Gleanings  that 
jspil  you  allude  to  Mr.  Bidwell's  experiments  in  win* 
r^J  tering  bees;  also  make  some  criticisms  in  refer- 
ence thereto.  Will  you  please  allow  me  space  in 
Nov.  Gleais'inos,  for  an  explanation. 

At  the  spring  session  of  the  Michigan  Bce-Keeper's 
Association,  held  at  Kalamazoo,  in  May  last,  I  was, 
in  absence  of  our  Secretary  Mr.  Frank  Benton,  elected 
Sec.  pro  tern,  and  took  charge  of  all  papers  presented 
at  that  meeting.  In  making  out  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings for  B.  K.  M.  (which  was  condensed  as  much 
as  possible  consistent  with  perspicuity  of  statement). 
we  purposely  refrained  from  making  an}-  extended 
remarks  in  reference  to  Mr.  Bidwell's  paper,  inasmuch 
as  the  paper  itself,  was  to  be  published.  Being  re- 
quested by  their  several  authors  to  return  the  original 
manuscript  to  them,  we  copied  the  different  papers 
and  forwarded  the  same  to  Mr.  King  from  time  to 
time  lor  publication.  Owing  to  ill  health,  which  al- 
most entirely  precluded  mental  labor  on  our  part 
during  the  summer,  we  deferred  sending  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Bidwell's  paper  until  about  the  tenth  of  August, 
for  the  Sept.  No.,  supposing  it  seasonable  at  that  time  ; 
not  even  dreaming  that  any  one  wished  to  try  the  "ex- 
periment" of  placing  bees  under  glass,  with  the  mer- 
cury indicating  100°"m  the  shade. 

Now  about  suppressing  Mr.  Bidwell's  P.  O.  address. 
Mr.  Bidwell  is  extensively  engaged  in  horticultural 
as  well  as  anistical  pursuits,  and  being  corresponding 
Sec.  of  the  South  Haven  Pomological  Society,  has  very 
little  time  (and  possibly— inclination)  for  answering 
inquiries  relative  to  bee  culture.  He  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  he  intended  to  write  nothing  more  about 
bees,  having  had  "his  say"  on  that  subject.  We  there- 
fore did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  his  address,  and  so 
withheld  it.  But  in  view  of  what  has  been  said,  we'll 
simply  say  that  he  resides  only  a  short  distance  from 

the  writer,  and  receives  his  mail   at= South  Haven, 

Michigan. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  B.  and  know  him 
to  be  perfectly  reliable  and  trustworthy.  Moreover 
we  are  Conversant  with  his  experiments,  and  feel  eon- 
tideilt  that  the  value  of  this  method  has  not  been 
overrated.  For  the  benefit  of  Gleaning's  readers, 
we  submit  the  following  in  reference  thereto. 

l'he  "hot-beds"  alluded  to  in  Mr.  B's  paper,  were. 
excavations  in  dry  sandy  soil  (about  two  feet  in  depth) 
sloping  gently  to"  the  south.  Boxes  made  ofl)£  inch 
plank,  and  some  15  inches  in  width,  were  set  over 
these  and  banked  up  with  earth.  Each  "bed"  was 
covered  by  four  sash,  3x6  feet,  and  straw  was  scattered 
over  the  'bottom  of  the  pit  to  keep  the  bees  from 
alighting  on  the  earth.  The  sun  was  the  sole  source 
of  heat. 

The  bees  were  all  put  into  a  house  cellar  in  Nov.. 
but  becoming  uneasy  in  Jan.,  were  carried  out  and 
placed  in  these  "hot-beds''  for  a  fly.  Many  of  them 
were  left  there  until  a  "cold  snap"  in  March,  when 
they  were  returned  to  the  cellar,  as  the  "beds"  were 
not  made  sufficiently  tight  to  exclude  a  great  degree 
of  cold.  Mr.  B.  flew  10  stocks  at  once  in  a  sin.ulv  bed, 
as  set  forth  in  his  paper,  and  encountered  no  aifficid- 
tv  in  having  all  bees  return  to  their  respective  hives. 
And  finaUy,  his  bees  that  flew  under  glass,  all  came 
through  to  May  in  good  condition,  and  have  stored  a 
large  amount  of  surplus  honey  the  present  season. 

Herbert  A.  Bcrch,  South  Haven,  Mich. 


FRIEND  NOVICE :— Yours  of  3rd,  at  hand.  I  had  a 
temperature  as  high  as  85'  to  90'  when  the  bees  flew. 
I  think  the  bees  all  returned  to  their  proper  hives 
that  returned  al  all.     1  had  onh  one  tier  of  hives. 

oh!  yes,  you  could  have  seer,   them  go  out  and  fly 
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around  and  never  touch  the  glass  at  all,  void,  and  go 
right  back.  I  believe  Mr.  Bidwell  tells  the  exact  truth 
about  it.  I  thought  I  could  "gleau"  a  knowledge  ot 
the  fact  that,  that  plan  could  be  made  a  success,  Irom 
what  I  saw  during  my  experiment.  I  think  it  will 
become  practical  only  when  a  voiding  room  is  "kind- 
er"  attached  to  the  wintering  house.  A  glass  over  the 
hives  is  incomparably  better  than  one  ia  front,  asji 
window  for  instance. 

James  Heddox,  Dowagiac,  Mich.  Oct.  6t&,  1874. 

We  think  enough  has  been  done  to  make  it 
pretty  certain  that  dysentery  can  be  arrested, 
if  not  entirely  cured  by  this  means.  Mr.  Burch 
has  given  all  needful  directions  for  making  the 
pits  "unless  it  be  that  they  must  be  most  thor- 
oughly drained  ;  if  not  naturally  then  artific- 
ially. The  sash  3x6  feet  can  be  purchased  in 
Cleveland  of  B.  H.  Stair  &  Co.  for  $1.25  each 
in  quantities,  perhaps  a  little  more  singly. 
The  glass  can  be  purchased  of  B.  L.  Fahen- 
stockT  who  advertises  in  thisNo.,  for  $3.50  per 
box  of  90  lights,  net ;  a  little  less  for  large 
'quantities.  This  is  second  quality  gla<>s  but 
we  presume  it  is  just  as  good  for  this  purpose. 
Each  sash  will  require  28  lights  and  the  ex- 
pense  of  material  will  therefore  be  not  far  from 
$2.50  per  sash,  or  $10.00  for  a  0x12  bed  such  as 
were  used  by  Mr.  Bidwell.  Will  Mr.  Burch 
please  accept  thanks  for  the  information  given. 

<m   •♦»  ->»- 

REPORT  FROM  ADAM  GRIMM. 


-  |-j  DITOR  Gleanings:— Yesterday  I  shipped  the 
Sri  I  second  car  load  of  honey  from  my  this  year's 
<•  ■ I  crop  with  some  few  small  lots  from  other  bee- 
raisers.  This  cleans  me  all  out  and  since  I  get  a  little 
more  time  now,  I  comply  with  your  request  to  report 
hit  this  year's  bee  business. 

I  had  after  the  spring's  sale,  and  a  loss  of  48  during 
Winter  and  spring,  700  colonies  left. 
From  them  I  got  of  box  honey  lbs.  -  -  14887 

And  of  extracted,  net  weight  "  1033-2 


In  all 

Add  to  this  amount  in  unfinished  boxes 

"Previously  sold  and  given  away 


•25210 
600 
100 


Making  a  sum  total  of  "         25919 

Or  an  average  of  about  '21  lbs.  box  honey,  and  16  ex- 
tracted. The  extracted  honey  however  was  all  from 
7o  hives  making  it  about  147%  lbs.  as  an  average  from 
■each  of  these. 

It  will  be  natural  for  your  readers  to  inquire,  to 
whom  I  sold  all  my  honey,  and  what  price  I  got.  Well. 
I  contracted  the  whole  amount  to  Mrs.  S.  E.  Spaids, 
Xew  York,  who  bought  all  my  honey  last  year  and 
paid  me  for  it,  as  agreed.  The  price  I  am  promised  is 
■25c  per  lb.  net  weight,  for  white  and  yellow  honey  in 
the  cotob,  15c  for  buckwheat  honey,  and  l'2c  for  ex- 
tracted. This  is  a  low  price,  but  I  am  satisfied,  since  I 
got  rid  of  that  large  lot  of  honey  at  once. 

My  bees,  which  increased  to  1158  colonies,  are  in 
very  good  -condition  to  go  Into  winter  quarters  and  if 
they  should  go  through  the  winter  and  spring  in  good 
condition  I  will  have  300  or  400  to  spare  or  can  stock 
some  more  apiaries.  Bees  are  considered  very  good 
and  sau-  property  here  and  sold  at  full  prices  if  offered 
for  sale.  I  have'gone  into  banking,  but  cannot  think 
of  neglecting  my  bees.  I  have  not  been  at  the  bank 
more  than  one  week's  time  in  live  months.  Bee  busi- 
ness is  =0  much  more  profitable  that  I  cannot  get  a 
notion  yet  to  leave  it. 

"  ADAM  Grimm,  Jefferson,  Wis.  Oct.  21st,  1874. 

Shall  we  not  have  to  acknowledge  friend 
Grimm  with  his  1158  colonies,  the  largest  bee- 
keeper in  the  world  ?  and  judging  from  his 
yearly  reports,  is  he  not  also  as  a  rule  the  most 
successful? 


hqSlje.v  corn^MK. 


• 


..  ,KR.  A.  I.  ROOT:— What  is  your  best  figures  for 
i*Y"     Honey  in,  say  from  2  to  5000  lb.  lots  ?    Give 


*a»  your  closest  price  for  cash. 

Sarbek  &  Stout,  No's  32  a  31  Main  St.  Cincinnati,  O. 


We  are  happy  to  say  that  Messrs.  Barber  & 
Stout  are  both  prompt  and  reliable. 

Mr.  ROOT,  Dear  Sir:— Through  the  assistance  of 

your  and  other  Bee  Journals,  and  my  old  acquaint* 

ances,  I  have  already  procured  73000  lbs.  of  honey  and 

hope  to  be  able  to  handle  50000  lbs.  more  this  season. 

S.  E.  Sraids,  N.  Y.  City, 

A-s  an  item  of  interest,  I  will  say  that  I  have  just 
ree'd  from  a  St.  Louis  Dealer  the  generous  offer  ot 
12%  c  for  Pure  Linden  Honey,  ext'd,  for  which  I  have 
a  home  market  at  25c,  and  a  demand  for  more  than  I 
can  furnish,  from  my  hives. 

E.  M.  Hayiiurst,  St.  Clair,  Mo. 


Could  I  buy  Honey  Jars  cheaper  of  the  manufactii' 
rers  Aran  of  -dealers  here?  If  I  can  could  you  send 
me  the  address  of  a  manufacturer? 

I  have  4  barrels  of  Linn  honev,  I  would  like  to  get 
15c  for  it.  Robert  Bielev,  Colfax,  Iowa. 

You  can  buy  cheaper  of  the  manufacturers 
usually,  but  you  will  have  to  take  a  whole 
case.  B.  L.  Fahenstock  whose  advertisement 
appears  this  month  is  a  manufacturer.  Send 
to  him  for  a  circular. 

To  your  readers  please  say  that  I  do  not  buy  hone} 
at  all,"  but  if  they  will  send  "me  a  sample  (say  2  or  "3 
ounce  vial)  I  will  sell  it  for  them  where  they"  will  get 
their  money  on  the  delivery  of  their  honey  here. 
Thei-e  is  no  demand  here  at  present,  or  at  least  very 
little  and  I  now  advise  holding  for  a  short  time.  My 
object  has  been  to  keep  up  the  price  of  ext'd  honey. 
Good  nice  comb  in  good  shape  will  bring  30c  very 
readily  here  now. 

W.  G.  Smith,  419  Main  St.    St.  Louis. 


DEAR  XOVICE:— I  have  about  1500  lbs.  white  clo- 
ver ext'd  honey,  put  up  in  14  gallon  casks,  well  waxed, 
a  choice  article  of  honey.  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ?  I 
can  get  16c  in  Milwaukee,  but  freight  and  commission 
out  (3c)  leaves  me  only  13c,  a  poor  price.  I  will  get 
about  500  lbs.  golden  rod  and  buckwheat  enough  to 
stock  the  local  market  here,  with  what  is  raised  by 
others.  Box  honey  sells  readily  at  25c,  and  I  would 
like  to  realize  17  or"l8c  clear,  or  1  am  afraid  I  will  get 
crowed  over.  Some  of  my  neighbors  already  proph- 
esy sour  honey  and  no  sale.  The  honey  weighs  12  lbs. 
per  gal.,  so  there's  no  danger  of  souring.  I  Will  tell 
you  how  I  got  it  some  time. 

R.  L.  Joiner,  Wyoming,  Wis, 

At  present  the  market  price  for  light  honey 
seems  to  be  only  about  15  or  16c.  As  this 
price  is  for  delivery  in  the  principal  cities  it  is 
generally  best  to  sell  near  home.  The  figures 
you  mention  for  comb  honey  are  probabty  re- 
tail. Does  not  extracted  honey  sell  at  retail 
for  nearly  as  much?  In  '71  we  sold  our  whole 
crop  for  12c,  in  '72,  13c,  and  last  Reason  we  sold 
4  barrels  for  15, 16,  18  and  20c  respectively,  and 
could  have  sold  all  for  20  had  we  kept  it  until 
Feb.,  as  we  did  the  last  barrel.  Although  we 
are  not  justified  in  thinking  it  will  bring  any 
more  in  Feb.  than  it  does  now,  yet  we  should 
be  in  no  hurry  about  selling  at  less  than  16 
unless  we  needed  the  money  badly.  If  the 
bees  "jest  wouldn't  die"  we  should  be  quite 
content  to  raise  honey  for  12  or  13c. 

JI  n  in  I)  ii  £»*  m  si  ii  <1  S  >Y  i  ii  <1 1©1§ 

Pertaining  to  Bee  Culture. 

[We  respectfully  solicit  the  aid  of  our  friends  in 
conducting  this  department,  and  would  consider  it 
a  favor  to  have  them  send  us  all  circulars  that  have 
a  deceptive  appearance.  The  greatest  care  Mill  lie  at 
all  times  maintained  to  prevent  injustice  being  done 
any  one.] 


M  LTHOUGH  we  might  prefer  to  dispense, 


for  all  time  to  come  with  this  department, 
we  fear  public  safety  as  well  as  our  own,  de- 
mands that  we  should  mention  the  names  of  a 
few  who  are  hindering  the  cause  of  bee-culture. 
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Before  so  doing,  and  while  thanking  our 
friends  for  the  aid  they  have  given  us,  we 
would  remark  that  the  mere  fact  of  differences 
in  opinion  in  regard  to  a  business  transaction 
is  by  no  means  sufficient  ground  for  publicly 
showing  up  either  of  the  parties.  Still,  we  are 
always  glad  to  have  such  transactions  submit- 
ted to  us,  as  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of 
judging  better  of  the  business  habits  of  those 
advertising  largely.  Where  an  advertiser  re- 
ceives money  and  then  refuses  to  respond  in 
any  shape  or  manner,  and  also  refuses  to  grant 
us  any  explanation,  we  have  very  good  grounds 
for  suspecting  fraud. 

In  our  April  No.  we  gave  a  letter  from  Mr. 
.1.  P.  Parker,  but  omitted  the  name  of  the  firm 
to  whom  he  sent  the  $30.00.  This  firm  was 
Gray  &  Winder  of  Cincinnati.  We  have  been 
waiting  since  April  to  give  them  a  chance,  but 
as  their  letters,  or  rather  Mr.  Winder's  letters 
only  propose  to  pay  it  sometime,  if  friend  P. 
will  be  "quiet  and  gentlemanly  about  it,"  we 
presume  it  is  $30.00  lost.  Mr.  Winder  in  a  let- 
ter to  us  recently,  said  if  the  transaction  were 
published  he  would  never  pay  it  at  all,  and  as 
he  probably  would  not  any  how,  what  is  to  be 
gained  by  keeping  quiet  ?  True,  he  might  go 
on  and  get  other  peoples'  hard  earned  $30.00, 
and  then  tell  them  the  same,  but  this  is  the 
part  we  most  decidedly  object  to.  The  letters 
we  receive  from  these  delinquents  have  got  to 
be  an  old  story,  and  we  have  become  so  har- 
dened that  we  don't  mind  it  a  bit  when  told 
we  are  "meddling,"  and  that  our  assistance 
and  advice  has  not  been  asked  etc.,  etc.  We 
are  sometimes  gravely  informed  that  great 
numbers  of  similar  complaints  are  made  of  us 
but  that  they,  out  of  a  kind  regard  let  it  drop, 
etc.  Now  this  is  a  mistaken  kindness  certain- 
ly, for  if  any  one  has  been  guilty  of  such  a 
piece  of  folly  as  making  complaints  of  us,  in- 
stead of  to  us,  the  only  way  we  know  of  is  to 
tell  us  about  it.  Put  it  in  print  certainly  if 
thought  advisable.  We  haven't  the  least  objec- 
tion "to  having  any  part  of  our  business  fully 
ventilated  at  anytime. 

D.  L.  Adair  has  been  complained  of  for  a 
long  time.  The  B.  K.  M.  thinks  proper  to  give 
one  of  the  complaints,  omitting  name  'tis  true, 
but  his  contradictory  mention  in  his  adver- 
tisements of  the  long  looked  for  Dec.  No.  is  so 
familiar  to  most  readers  of  the  Journals,  that 
few  will  fail  to  know  who  is  meant.  If  the 
complaints  were  only  for  money  sent  for  An- 
nals, wc  might  think  that  he  would  sometime 
send  it,  but  when  he  advertises  to  receive 
money  for  Gleanings  and  keeps  that  too,  with- 
out giving  us  the  slightest  notice,  we  have  no 
choice  really  but  to  speak  out. 

Before  crediting  appearances,  we  have  writ- 
ten him  repeatedly,  and  even  appealed  to  him 
in  print  to  come  forward  and  assure  us  that  he 
meant  sometime  to  settle  all  things  honorably, 
but  to  all,  he  preserves  a  grand  indifference,  and 
were  it  not  that  drafts,  registered  letters,  etc., 
are  readily  taken  care  of  when  addressed  to 
him  we  might  think  yet  with  B.  K.  M.  that 
there  is  some  mistake.  Titles  and  education 
are  a  fine  thing,  but  their  possessor  is  no  more 
excusable  for  appropiating  other  peoples  mon- 
ey, than  any  one  else. 

"BEE  STINGS  CURED,  WITHOUT  COST.   NO  MOKE 

pain   OB  swelling.    This  is  a  new  discov- 


ery," has  been  for  some  time  past  advertised  by 
the  "Busy  Bee"  mar ,  but  it  did  cost  us  10c. 
We  know  we  "got  bit"  $2.00  worth  on  the  Am- 
brosial Honey,  sometime  ago,  but  we  thought 
perhaps  he  had  become  a  better  man  now. 
"Nary  better."  The  "Ambrosial"  is  advertised 
with  the  same  old,  oily  string  of  falsehoods 
(see  page  85,  Vol.  1)  and  the  "Great  Discovery" 
is  as  follows : 

THE  BUSY  BEE  SUPPLEMENT. 

Bee  stings— Are  dreaded  by  nearly  every  one,  on 
account  of  the  pain  and  swelling  which  follow,  from 
the  poison  injected. 

How  cured- In  severe  cases,  the  person  should 
drink  freely  of  whiskey  or  some  strong  alcoholic 
drink,  till  he  feels  its  effects;  this  will  prevent  all 
danger  and  further  swelling. 

A  new  discovery — Immediately  after  receiving  a 
sting,  take  some  leaves  of  peppermint,  or  catmint,  (or 
their  allies,)  crush  them  with  the  teeth  and  add  some 
saliva ;  then  rub  the  wounded  part  briskly  for  about 
live  minutes;  this  will  remove  the  pain  and  prevent 
inflammation,  as  by  this  process  the  poison  is  all  re- 
moved. 

The  above  is  the  whole  contents  of  this  great 
Supplement  to  be  given  away,  (for  ten  cents)  ex- 
cept a  few  advertisements ;  among  them  is  one 
of  "Cheap  and  Artistic  Printing."  All  Ave 
have  to  say  is  that  if  the  supplement  is  a  sample, 
we  would  respectfully  prefer  "t'other  kind." 

We  are  amazed  that  this  H.  Herman  Flick 
should  find  people  enough  in  this  age  of  Jour- 
nals, to  support  him  with  his  Ambrosial  and 
Bee  sting  cure.  We  certainly  shall  "stand  by 
him." 

About  the  Cure.  Will  all  those  who  persist 
in  believing  in  the  efficacy  of  these  cures,  (we 
mean  to  include  the  German  Bee  Sting  Cure 
and  all  the  stuff  "put  iu  bottles"  for  that  pur- 
pose) please  test  them  by  the  method  proposed 
by  Quinby,  viz.,  try  one  sting  with  the  "medi- 
cine" and  one  with  nothing  V  Don't  make  up 
your  mind  from  a  single  experiment,  but  try 
half  a  dozen  times,  first  with,  and  then  with- 
out, and  our  word  for  it,  (unless  you  have  some 
bottles  to  sell)  you  will  conclude  if  there  is  any 
difference,  the  sting  you  rub  and  "fuss"  with 
most,  will  be  the  worst.  When  you  can  learn 
'tis  best  to  pay  no  attention  to  stings,  but  to 
go  ou  with  your  work,  you  will  have  little 
trouble. 

We  agree  with  A.  B.  J.  in  saying  that  not 
one  letter  in  tenthousaud  is  lost  by  mail  if  prop- 
erly directed,  if  we  except  perhaps  some  of  the 
Southern  states  where  postal  facilities  have 
not  as  yet  reached  the  perfection  they  have 
here.  Now  for  a  person  to  claim  that  letters 
must  have  been  lost  in  the  mails,  as  an  excuse, 
and  also  to  make  this  plea  to  a  dozen  different 
correspondents  at  about  the  same  time,  is  sheer 
nonsense.  We  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  postal 
card  being  lost  in  the  mails. . 

P.  S.— About  that  Wlmkey  antidote.  Since 
the  "Crusaders"  closed  the  saloons  of  Medina, 
we  fear  there  would  be  a  serious  rush  to  the 
bee  hives  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  stung 
were  such  treatment  reccommended  here. 


We  to-day,  Oct.  22nd,  get  a  new  circular 
from  Mitchell  in  his  usual  "Spread  Eagle" 
style,  offering  (rights!)  the  best  hire  extant  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  25  to  50c,  and  other  things 
in  proportion.  It  appears  that  he  is  located 
this  time  near  by — Defiance,  O — but  the  circular 
comes  all  the  way  from  P.  M.  Peterbaugh,  San 
Gabriel,  Cal.     Can  he  find  more  victims? 
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FROM  DIFFERENT  FIELDS. 


The  BOOKS  teach  us  that  ai.i.  bees  cut  thk.mski.ves 
■  mt  of  their  cells. 

-  p\  KAli  XOVICE  Et  al:-~ In  the  fall  three  years 
Sj  «!  back,  ray  first  year  with  bees,  the  following 
^^r  came  um'ler  my  observation :  The  Kith  Se))t.  '71, 
I  had  one  Italian  stock,  on  opening;  this  hive  I  found 
several  Queen  cells.  There  were  two  on  one  comb, 
one  near  each  side  bar.  This  comb  with  the  two 
Queen  cells  on  it.  I  put  into  another  hive,  added  to  it 
two  or  three  combs  of  capped  brood  and  honey  and 
put  in  over  a  quart  of  bees  from  parent  hive  (parent 
hive  very  full  of  bees).  Both  the  Queen  cells  were 
Capped  when  transferred  to  the  empty  hive.  Seven 
days  after,  on  opening  the  hive,  without  smoke,  found 
several  bees  cutting  away  on  one  of  the  Queen  cells. 
On  dispersing  the  bees  1  found  a  hole  cut  into  the  cell 
about  V  of  an  inch  above  the  small  end.  I  distinctly 
saw  the  white  immature  Queen  in  the  cell,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  I  carefully  enlarged  the  opening,  so  as 
not  to  wound  the  inmate.  I  immediately  replaced  the 
comb  and  closed  the  hive.  Two  hours  after  I  reopen- 
ed the  hive,  found  the  Queen  on  bottom-board,  the 
bees  were  trying  to  put  her  out,  indeed  did  put  her 
out  of  the  "hive.  I  now  examined  the  remaining 
Queen  cell,  this  yvas  intact,  there  had  been  no  inter- 
meddling with  it  by  the  bees.  This  was  Saturday, 
next  day  being  the  Sabbath  I  did  not  open  the  hive. 
Monday  about  6  o'clock  A.  M.  on  opening  the  hive,  the 
Queen  "was  out  on  the  comb,  a  very  pretty  well  ma- 
tured Queen.  Xow  the  last  cell  was  cut  on  the  side, 
(as  Isatr  the  bees  cutting  the  first  cell)  and  there  was 
surely  nothing  like  the  smallest  hole  in  the  lower  end. 
I  examined  with  all  possible  care  ami  had  others  to 
examine.  I  am  satisfied  that  both  Queens  were  cut 
-mt  bv  the  workers.  Why  did  thevdoit?  what  was 
A  heir  object  'i  J.  H.  Wilson  Sbn'k. 

Lexington,  Texas.    Sept.  26th,  1874. 

The  occurrence  mentioned  is  not  infrequent. 
Although  we  cannot  positively  say  why  they 
do  thus,  we  would  suggest  that  it  is  the  work 
of  mischievious  young  bees  who  finding  no 
unsealed  brood  to  care  for,  have  "nothing  else 
to  do."  Had  they  been  furnished  with  eggs 
occasionally,  they  would  doubtless  have  been 
busy  otherwise,  and  so  felt  no  inclination  to 
meddle  with  the  Queen  cells.  At  a  certain 
age,  they  seem  to  be  as  full  of  mischief  as 
"'young  puppies,"  and  if  they  can't  build  comb, 
nurse  larvae,  or  build  Queen  cells,  they  will 
amuse  themselves  by  "tearing  down  some- 
thing"; if  the  Queen  thus  rudely  exposed  is 
old  enough  to  live,  all  is  well,  otherwise  they 
pick  the  white  soft  chrysalis  out  of  the  cell, 
piecemeal,  with  a  most  provoking  unconcern 
and  disregard  of  consequences.  Young  bees, 
like  children  must  have  something  to  do;  if  it 
cannot  be  useful  it  should  at  least  be  harmless 
or  they  will  assuredly  be  in  mischief  of  some 
kind. 


I  am  making  bee-keeping  a  specialty,  commenced 
Jive  years  ago  with  two  box  hives  and  Black  bees. 
Xow  I  have  80  colonies  of  as  fine  Italians  as  can  be 
found  anywhere,  have  had  many  difficulties  and 
i  roubles  and  have  tried  several  different  kinds  of 
hives  but  have  something  now  that  I  think  I  can  tie 
to.  Rec'd  a  choice  Imported  Queen  from  Ch.  Dadant 
&  Son,  this  year.  My  stock  is  all  raised  from  Import- 
ed stock  and  if  nothing  happens  will  be  in  the  Queen 
trade  in  a  small  way  another  year.  Have  taken  about 
KXW  lbs.  of  honey  dining  the  season.  3000  lbs.  since  the 
i!oth  of  Aug.  I  had  some  gather  over  150  lbs.  between 
the  20th  or  Aug.  and  the  15th  of  Sept.  One  of  the  best 
honey  plants  in  my  locality  is  Wild  Cucumber;  the 
islands  along  the  Mississippi  river  are  covered  with  it. 
My  bees  worked  well  on  Alsike  and  Bed  clover,  but 
when  the  Cucumber  commenced  blooming  they  work- 
ed on  it.  Another  good  plant  for  honey  is  a  variety 
of  Spanish  Needle  that  grows  in  abundance  in  corn 
fields  especially  in  places  too  wet  for  corn.  Mv  bees 
cross  the  Mississippi  river  and  gather  a  great  deal  of 
honey  from  it  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  The  honey  is  a  beau- 
tiful golden  color.     1  will  send  you  a  sample  the  first 


time  I  am  at  a  town  where  there  is  an  express  office- 
My  bees  have  always  wintered  on  their  natural  stores- 
have  never  lost  a  colony  except  from  starvation.  The 
late  honey  is  so  thick  1  could  not  throw  it  out  if  I 
wanted  to.  I  wintered  them  in  cellar  of  my  house.  1 
have  made  many  observations  on  bees  and  honey 
plants  but  am  a  poor  hand  to  write  them. 
A  lover  of  bees.  A.  L.  William  . 

Deer  Plain,  111.  Sept.  -28th,  1874. 

Shall  be  very  glad  of  your  assistance  in  the 
Queen  trade  friend  W.  We  hope  no  one  will 
be  deterred  from  writing  us  because  they  think 
themselves  poor  hands  at  telling  what  the  ' 
have  observed.  We  are  all  "at  home"  in  this 
department. 

Xow  I  am  only  a  beginner  in  the  business,  having 
only  four  colonies,  three  Greys  and  one  Italian.  In 
passing  them  lor  the  last  week  or  two  1  have  noticed 
a  pecular  tour  smell  among  them.  As  as  they  were 
working  finely.  I  attributed  the  smell  to  the  bloom 
they  were  working  on;  but  the  scent  increased,  and 
yesterdav  I  found  "that  it  wa-i  the  Italian  colony,  so  I 
opened  the  hive  and  found  ir.  wet  inside,  from  sweat  1 
suppose,  drops  of  water  were  on  the  lid  and  running 
down  the  side.  The  comb  seemed  to  be  dam])  and 
had  a  sour  smell.  On  openingall  the  hives  this  morn- 
ing I  found  two  others  in  the  same  fix,  except  not  fo 
sour.  I  want  to  know  the  best  plan  to  pursue  in  thi  -s 
case.  I  am  using  the  Buckeye  hive  and  it  has  no  ven- 
tilators. I  have  attributed  the  cause  of  the  sweat  to 
that.  Am  I  right  ?  I  intend  ventilating  them  by  bo- 
ring a  hole  near  the  top  and  covering  if  with  wire 
cloth.    T.  B.  Pakkkh,  Godsboro,  X.  C.  Oct.  0th,  1874. 

We  think  the  trouble  is  that  they  are  getting 
very  thin  honey  or  syrup  from  some  source,  so 
thin  in  fact  that  it  sours  before  they  can  ripen 
it.  More  ventilation  will  probably  help  the 
matter,  but  to  make  sure,  we  would  remove 
the  cover  entirely  and  let  the  sun  shine  direct- 
ly on  the  bees  and  combs ;  this  will  dry  them 
out  and  assist  them  in  getting  everything 
sweet  and  clean.  We  have  had  a  similar  troub- 
le in  feeding  weak  colonies  a  large  amount  of 
very  thin  syrup. 

Find  out  where  they  get  these  stores  if  you 
can,  and  report.  The  superior  industry  of  the 
Italians  sufficiently  accounts  for  their  being 
the  worst  affected.  Nothing  can  equal  the 
benefit  of  direct  sunshine,  for  restoring  either 
plants  or  animals  to  vigor  and  health. 

And  now  a  word  on  the  "Iron  weed''  experiment. 
I  moved  two  colonies  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of 
Aug.,  after  extracting  all  the  honey,  to  the  prairie 
referred  to  four  miles  off.  By  VI  o'clock  A.  M.  they  were 
as  busy  as  though  they  had  not  been  disturbed,  .  nu 
by  the  15th  they  had  every  thing  filled.  Having  a  fine 
Queen  I  wanted  to  take  care  of.  I  took  a  couple  of 
frames  of  young  bees,  brood  etc..  from  these  two  hives, 
and  put  into  a  new  hive,  caged  the  Queen  and  put  her 
in  with  them.  In  .'?»>  hours  I  let  her  out,  and  now  they 
are  a  good  colony.  I  added  other  frames  of  brood 
from  the  other  colonies  however.  Xow  I  have  three 
strong  colonies  that  I  have  no  doubt  will  winter  safe- 
ly. I  did  not  extract  any  of  this  honey  to  test  its 
quality.  Xext  fall  1  propose  to  utilize  this  prairie  to 
the  extent  of  a  barrel  of  honey,  the  season  favoring. 

This  season  has  been  considered  a  poor  one  for  hon- 
ey as  every  person  here  depends  upon  box  honey  for 
their  supply.  But  with  an  extractor  it  would  have 
been  a  tolerably  fair  one,  the  Basswood  vieldiug 
abundantlv.  Win.  M.  Cake. 

West  Independence,  O.  Oct.  7th,  1874. 

Thanks  for  the  item.  We  think  you  Lave 
made  a  move  in  the  right  direction  friend  ('. 
We  have  often  admired  the  Iron  weed  (Vein')- 
via)  but  have  had  no  chance  to  try  the  honey. 
May  we  petition  for  a  jar  of  it  if  you  succeed 
next  season? 

Can  you  give  me  one  or  two  names  of  parties 
who  will  pay  the  best  price,  cash,  for  box  honey  of 
excellent  quality— in  16  lb.  boxes?  We  have  about 
1400  lbs.  of  such." 

We  have  increased  this  season  from  27  to  50  colonies--, 
the  27  have  made  the  honey  above,  besides  .'JoO  lbs.  ex- 
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traded.  One  colony  gave  204  lbs.  box  honey  and  a 
.strong  artificial  swarm.  We  have  no  losses  out-doors 
in  winter,  no  disease  whatever.  The  honey  is  from 
Blue  Thistle  and  White  Clover— of  the  former  there 
are  hundreds  of  acres  near  us.  O.  M.  Bkown. 

Winchester,  Ya.  Sept.  29th,  1874. 

Those  who  advertise  for  honey  in  our  col- 
umns, will  we  think  take  all  you  can  produce. 
The  "Blue  Thistle"  must  be  of  considerable 
value,  especially  if  it  furnishes  honey  four 
■month*  in  the  year.  Even  if  it  is  a  bad  weed, 
so  long  as  Virginia  farmers  continue  to  grow 
it,  we  hope  the  bee-keepers  of  that  section  will 
endeavor  to  utilize  the  honey  it  produces,  as 
far  as  possible. 

FRIEND  NOVICE:— I  have  thought  for  some  time 
I  woidd  send  you  a  report  of  this  season's  operations, 
and  as  we  have  got  through  extracting  and  looking 
over  the  bees  preparatory  to  winter,  have  now  got  at 
it.  We  (I  say  we,  for  my  wife  and  I  are  in  company 
in.  this  business,  she  does  the  work  while  I  superin- 
tend, being  disabled,)  have  52  colonics,  just  what  we 
had  one  year  ago  this  time,  and  twelve  more,  than  live 
months  ago.  We  put  upper  stories  on  34  of  our  Lang- 
stroth  hives,  put  two  colonies  in  Long  Idea  hives  and 
four  at  making  box  honey.  When  white  clover  had 
done  blossoming  we  had  just  one  box  of  honey  (0  lbs.), 
and  that  was  over  half  full  from  the  year  before. 
They  did  better  on  buckwheat  however,  for  we  have 
about  150  lbs.  now.  The  thirty  six  we  extracted  from, 
brought  in  about  4250  lbs.,  and  all  have  enough  to 
winter  on,  perhaps  more.  From  the  clovers  we  got 
1300  lbs.,  we  have  several  acres  of  Alsike,  and  it  is 
splendid  for  bees,  but  Catnip  for  the  amount  of  honey 
per  plant,  beats  anything  I  ever  saw.  If  all  the  cat- 
nip within  range  of  our  bees  were  gathered  together,  1 
don't  think  it  would  cover  more  than  an  acre  of 
ground ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  from  what  there  was, 
our  bees  gathered  sixty  gallons  that  weighs  over  12 
lbs.  to  the  gallon.  I  carry  a  little  of  the  seed  in  my 
pocket  all  the  time  and  when  I  see  waste  places  oh 
my  farm  that  I  think  might  as  well  lie  raising  some 
honey  as  not,  I  scatter  a  pinch  of  seed.  It  will  grow 
in  fence  corners  or  brush  heaps  lirst  rate,  and  we  are 
going  to  make  such  places  useful.  If  it  will  pay  to 
raise  any  plant  for  bees  exclusively  I  think  that  plant 
is  catnip— have  so  much  faith  in  it  that  I  shall  try 
some  next  year  at  any  rate. 

The  clovers  are  good,  and  catnip  is  good,  but  for  a 
sure  thing  give  me  buckwheat.  It  has  not  failed  to 
give  a  good  crop  of  honey  for  seven  years  in  success- 
ion to  my  personal  knowledge.  The  honey  crop  is 
more  certain  than  the  seed;  this  year  both  are  good. 
We  have  on  hand  now  over  a  ton  of  honey  from  that 
source,  and  they  gathered  all  their  winter  supplies 
from  it,  which  would  be  about  1500  lbs.  more.  Buck- 
wheat honey  is  dark  colored  and  is  not  worth  quite  as 
much  as  clover,  mine  is  for  sale  at  12  cts.  per  lb.  here, 
barrels  included.  Catnip  14c.  It  is  as  light  colored  as 
clover  but  not  of  so  good  a  flavor,  at  least  in  our  opin- 
ion. 

And  now  Mr.  Novice  if  you  think  we  have  done  well, 
take  a  good  share  of  the  credit  to  yourself,  for  I  verily 
believe  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  so  persistently  ur- 
ging bee-keepers  to  extract  "their  honey  we  would 
have  been  "fooling  with  box  honev"  vet. 

J.  L.  Wolfenden,  Adams,  Wis.  Oct.  13th,  1874. 

May  continued  prosperity  be  the  lot  of  both 
you  and  your  wife  friend  W.  To  you  in  your 
misfortune  'twould  seem  that  she  is  a  "help- 
meet" truly.  May  we  take  the  liberty  to  kind- 
ly suggest  that  she  in  her  ambition  be  not 
allowed  to  do  too  much  of  the  heavy  work  in 
the  Apiary.  A  few  men  in  our  laud  show  the 
effects  of  too  much  hard  work,  but  far  greater 
is  the  number  of  wives  and  mothers  that  even 
at  an  age  that  should  be  the  prime  of  life,  show 
unmistakable  evidences  of  too  much  care,  and 
alas  too  often  also,  the  effects  of  work  physic- 
ally beyond  their  strength.  Who  has  not  oc- 
casionally contrasted  the  happy  girl  of  20, 
with  the  worn  out  woman  of  40  or  50. 

We  should  really  like  to  hear  from  Mrs.  W., 
for  we  feel  sure  from  the  way  you  write  that 
she  too  has  had  a  pleasant  summer  amid  the 
bees.     Scatter  the   catnip   seed  by  all  means. 


We   think   it   can   never   prove  a  troublesome 
weed  iu  any  event. 

Of  course  we  can't  help  admiring  the  way  in  which 
you  keep  things  lively  about  that  apiary  of  vours  ;  as 
we  look  in  from  month  to  month,  we  are  forcibly  r.  - 
minded  of  looking  in  on  a  hive  of  busy  workers,  a"t  tb<- 
commencement  of  the  warm  season";  we  never  fliiil 
things  in  statu  quo,  as  the  latins  say,  but  And  thai 
great  changes  are  made  even  in  three  days.  We  are 
sorry  yon  have  got  cider  mixed  with  your  winter  feed, 
but  if  you  had  enough  of  those  combs  sealed  up  in 
August  with  sugar  syrup,  you  will  be  all  right  yet. 
We  think  we  can  winter  almost  anything  but  from 
your  description  we  don't  want  any  cider  in  our  win- 
ter stores. 

J.  P.  Mooke,  Binghampton,  X.  Y.  Oct.  12th,  1874. 

We  thank  you  for  your  good  opinion  friend 
M.,  but  we  can  hardly  feel  that  we  deserve 
very  much  credit,  when  so  many  are  going 
way  ah  ead  of  us  in  increase  of  stock  as- 
well  as  surplus  honey.  We  try  to  console 
ourselves  by  thinking  if  we  do  remain  down 
towards  towards  "the  foot  of  class"  we  proba- 
bly shall  be  nearer  the  mass  of  our  readers 
than  if  we  were  side  by  side  with  you  and 
Doolittle,  who  get  more  box  honey  than  we  do 
extracted. 

Don't  know  but  I  ought  to  say  something  about 
bees  if  it  has  been  a  poor  season  for  honey,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  most  severe  drouth  ever  k'nown,  even, 
by  the  "oldest  inhabitant."  From  21  colonies  have 
taken  1700  lbs.  honey  and  increased  to  45  colonies. 

Henry  Palmer,  Hart,  Mich. 


Will  not  clean  old  rag  carpets,  if  whole,  do  for  bee 
quilts  ?  say  two  thicknesses— a  strip  of  quilt  might  be 
put  around  the  edges  so  that  it  would  tuck  dowiii 
better  and  make  tight,  what  think  ye  ? 

Wesley  Brown,  Homer,  N.  Y.  Oct.  14th,  1874. 

Old  carpet  does  ve^  well  but  they  arc  more 
apt  to  be  so  hard  as  to  kill  bees,  and  in  tearing 
them  loose  from  the  frames  the  propolis  some- 
times pulls  out  pieces  that  may  thus  get  into 
the  honey.  The  requisite  qualities  in  a  quilt 
seem  to  be  softness,  pliability,  porosity  and 
strength.  We  have  made  some  experiments  with, 
various  fabrics  but  none  seem  to  answer  all 
purposes  so  well  as  those  we  have  described. 
Coarse  woolen  would  many  times  do  were  it 
not  for  the  fibres  pulling  out  and  making  the 
hive  untidy,  to  say  nothing  of  its  getting  into 
the  honey. 

My  report  of  Apiary  is  estimated  at  2500  lbs.  comb. 
500  lbs.  ext'd  honey,  and  0*i  swarms  natural  and  arti- 
ficial. Started  to  winter  48  hives,  lost  in  winter,  one, 
in  spring,  one,  leaving  me  4t>  for  the  above  result. 

J.  L.  Davis,  Delhi,  Mich.  Oct.  10th,  1874. 


Now  I  am  an  old  man  verging  on  72  and  have,  all 
my  days  I  may  say,  kept  bees  in  different  kinds  of 
box  hives.  I  am  now  trying  frame  hives;  my  frames 
are  12  inches  deep  by  Ufi  long,  but  the  thing  that 
bothers  me  is,  the  bees  work  their  comb  across  the 
frames  and  also  stick  them  to  side  of  hive. 

John  Dawson,  Pontiac,  Mich.  Aug.  23rd,  1874. 

Have  all  combs  built  between  two  good  ones 
and  also  put  a  finished  comb  next  the  side  of 
the  hive,  if  they  persist  in  it.  Some  colonies 
seem  much  more  disposed  than  others  to  build 
comb  irregularly. 

I  think  we  shall  have  to  put  (.leanings  on  the  list 
cf  the  tardy— I  have  not  ree'rt  the  Oct.  No.  yet. 

"J.  Pratt,  Mallet  Creek,  O.  Oct.  13th,  1874. 

Now  friend  P.,  and  several  others,  we  here- 
by protest  against  being  put  on  any  such  list, 
for  we  have  mailed  every  No.  so  far,  promptly 
on  or  before  the  <30th  of  each  month,  and  we 
beg  you  in  future  to  conclude  that  the  Post 
Office  Dep't  has  failed,  that  the  cars  are  off  the 
track  or  that  Uucle  Sam  has  suspended  busi- 
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uess,  but  do  not  we  implore  you,  intimate  that 
we  have  been  so  shiftless  as  to  fail  to  mail 
OiiEAnings  as  heretofore.  Should  Novice  get 
sick,  you  can  depend  upon  it  that  P.  G.  or 
someone  else  will  mail  something,  if  it  be  no 
more  than  a  printed  postal  card  informing  you 
what's  the  matter.  In  other  words  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  let  you  hear  something  from  us 
the  first  of  every  month. 

If  you  wish  to  "stir  up"  Novice,  ask  him  on 
;t  "postal"  if  any  Gleanings  was  sent  out  for 
Oct.  or  April  as  the  case  might  be,  "cause  why" 
you  didn't  get  any.  That  they  are  promptly 
printed  we  are  sure  of  but  to  avoid  making  a 
single  mistake  in  mailing,  we  find  more  diffi- 
cult for  we  occasionally  do  blunder;  but  by 
far  the  greatest  source  of  mischief  is  the  fail- 
ure of  subscribers  to  give  the  Counties.  If  you 
don't  get  every  paper  at  the  usual  time,  don't 
fail  to  drop  a  postal,  and  we  will  with  pleasure 
make  it  right  no  matter  who  is  to  blame,  but 
please  don't  ask  any  more  "if  we  printed  any." 

I  thought  some  of  trying  Bidwell's  plan  of  winter- 
ing. For  a  beginner,  have  had  excellent  success  du- 
ving  the  summer— increasing  from  4  stocks  (purchased 
of  A.  Grimm)  to  12  Simplicities.  Most  of  them  contain 
hut  S  frames.  Purchased  20,  so  they  have  built  me 
.some  50  combs.  Took  very  little  honey  (ext'd)  as  my 
aim  was  increase.  Am  fearful  for  winter,  but  will 
.make  all  necessary  provision  for  the  safety  of  the 
valued  little  fellows. 

Geo.  G.  Scott,  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Oct.  14th,  1874. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  Independence, 
Iowa,  can  boast  of  pretty  girls,  as  well  as  the' 
rest  of  the  world.  We  were  made  aware  of 
the  fact  by  a  Stereoscopic  view  of  his  Apiary, 
sent  us  by  E.  A.  Sheldon.  In  going  into  an 
Apiary  we  always  see  the  girls  first  if  there 
are  any — those  in  the  view  may  be  all  married 
women  for  aught  we  know  but  that  don't 
make  a  particle  of  difference;  they  have  as 
ijood  a  right  to  be  pretty  as  any  body  else. 
And  now  we  think  of  it  bee-keeper's  wives  are 
generally  remarkably  pretty  women,  that  is 
when  they  are  not  afraid  of  the  bees,  if  they  are, 
we  never  see  them — as  we  were  sa}'ing  we  al- 
ways see  the  ladies  first  and  the  bee  hives  next, 
then  if  there's  a  proprietor  we  generally  make 
his  acquaintance.  In  the  above  picture  the 
<-haps  that  take  our  eye  are  the  ones  in  their 
shirt  sleeves.  A  bee-keeper  certainly  wants 
his  coat  off  when  among  the  bees.  The  old 
ijentleman  reading  his  paper  in  his  arm  chair, 
as  well  as  others  scattered  among  the  hives 
throughout  the  Apiary  seem  perfectly  uncon- 
scious that  bees  can  sting,  and  we  presume 
friend  Sheldon  has  so  cared  for  them  that  such 
tears  are  entirely  unnecessary.  We  see  extra 
width  hives  as  well  as  hives  of  only  half  the 
ordinary  width,  the  latter  presumably  for 
Queen  rearing,  and  the  small  trees  planted  so 
as  to  furnish  a  partial  shade,  give  a  very 
pretty  effect  to  the  whole  Apiary.  As  our 
friend  uses  the  extractor  we  venture  to  say 
that  his  labors  would  be  considerably  lessened 
if  his  hives  were  grouped  at  more  regular  dis- 
tances; also  we  would  want  the  grass  kept 
down  a  little  more  in  front  of  the  hives.  How- 
ever, if  he  gets  a  large  yield  of  honey  as  it  is, 
perhaps  it  is  just  as  well. 

Would  the  warmth  of  the  sun's  rays  prevent  damp- 
ness ami  mouldy  combs  in  the  cold  frame  arrange- 
ment? If  so  I  should  say  the  cold  frame  is  just  what 
we  have  been  looking  for. 

Jos.  A.  Savage,  Cincinnati,  O.    Oct.  21st,  1*71. 


We  think  it  will  without  doubt.  Our  house 
keeps  everything  as  dry  as  it  well  can  be,  and 
damp  or  mouldy  combs  dry  out  in  the  warm 
sun  and  become  sweet  with  the  greatest  facili- 
ty. Our  only  trouble  at  present  is  to  have  the 
bees  get  back  into  their  hives.  Very  likely 
Mr.  Bidwell's  plan  of  having  the  sash  only  3  or 
4  feet  from  the  ground  would  insure  the  bees 
all  getting  back  better,  but  that  they  should 
all  find  their  men  hives  seems  to  us  very  im- 
probable.  

What  is  your  advice  in  case  bees  have  no  pollen  in 
their  hives  ?  Will  feeding  Rye  flour  during  winter 
when  they  fly  out  be  sufficient  ? 

W.  F.  Coats,  Columbus,  Ind. 

We  hardly  know  that  we  have  any  advice  to 
offer  at  present.  Bees  will  not  work  on  the 
meal  in  the  winter  unless  we  have  weather 
quite  warm  and  pleasant ;  such  as  we  usually 
have  here  in  March  or  April.  We  have  known 
them  however,  to  work  on  meal  briskly  in 
Feb.,  but  seasons  permitting  much  of  it  are 
unusual.  If  we  could  make  the  plan  mention- 
ed last  month,  of  getting  them  to  carry  in 
meal  under  glass,  work,  we  would  be  all  right. 
There  are  plenty  of  days  during  March  and 
April  which  furnish  ample  sunshine,  if  we 
could  only  keep  oft'  the  cold  winds.  Our  bees 
will  pay  no  attention  to  the  meal  under  the 
glass  at  present.  We  have  written  Mr.  Pal- 
mer for  further  particulars  of  his  experiment. 

DEAR  NOVICE  :— I  wintered  32  hives,  lost  one  in 
winter  and  the  rest  were  all  in  condition  to  become 
strong  stocks  by  the  end  of  May.  In  April  we  had 
one  day  they  coidd  fly  out  in  full  liberty,  the  rest  were 
so  cold  that  it  was  only  at  mid-day  that  some  ventured 
to  come  out ;  no  bees  could  get  at  the  meal  until  the 
flrst  of  May  and  in  the  whole  they  did  not  store  five 
ounces  per  hive.  The  Queens  were  so  enclosed  that 
they  laid  eggs  from  4  to  6  in  a  single  cell;  in  the  first 
week  of  May  the  first  pollen  was  seen,  then  we  had 
four  very  fine  days;  honey  and  pollen  were  brought 
in  at  a  bright  rate  and  the  Queens  spread  in  3  to  4 
combs.  Pollen  was  brought  in  until  whole  combs 
were  filled  with  it.  To-day,  one  month  later,  my  bees 
are  worse  than  two  months  ago ;  the  old  bees  are  gone, 
the  young  bees  are  more  than  needed  for  the  brood 
work,  and  honey  is  so  scarce  that  I  am  feeding  every 
day.  Instead  of  being  strong  by  the  first  of  June  they 
are  nearly  all  weak. 

In  three  of  my  hives  I  had  inserted  empty  combs, 
the  Queens  filled  them  and  I  at  once  gave  three  cheers 
for  the  new  idea  hives,  but  alas,  to-day  several  whole 
combs  are  deserted ;  young  larva?  are  dried  up  and  the 
Queens  remain  on  one  side  playing  their  old  April 
tricks  of  laying  3  to  5  eggs  in  a  single  cell.  Instead  of 
pushing  the  combs  apart  and  inserting  empty  combs  I 
now  contract  them,  with  division  board  in  place  etc. 
With  strong  stocks  and  ordinary  seasons  we  know 
very  well  what  to  do,  but  in  a  season  like  this  one,  we 
certainly  need  all  our  brains  and  they  need  be  sound. 
I  have  two  straw  hives  of  Elizabeth's  time  and  those 
stand  best  in  numbers  in  flight  and  weight.  I  have 
some  fears  that  we  bother  too  much  with  our  bees,  it 
may  be  that  we  would  be  better  off  if  we  prepared  the 
hives  at  the  commencement  of  the  season  with  good 
worker  combs  and  let  the  Queens  manage  their  own 
afl'airs.  I  have  lost  this  far  9  stocks  and  have  4  very- 
weak  ones  on  hand.  W  hat  1  want  to  know  is  this, 
has  any  one  tried  setting  his  stocks  in  his  bee  house  in 
April,  warming  it  to  summer  temperature  and  stimu- 
lating by  daily  feeding,  and  other  care,  and  how  did 
they  fare  ?  1  shall  try  it  next  year.  What  we  need  is 
brood  in  early  April,  the  more  the  better.  On  this 
depends  all.  1  intend  to  make  three  or  four  New  Idea 
hives  in  August  and  shall  insert  a  division  in  the  mid- 
dle and  have  a  laying  Queen  in  each  side,  in  October 
shall  kill  one  Queen,  and  winter  the  rest;  if  this  is  not 
well  then  I  go  back  to  "Elizabeth's  time." 

Joseph  Duffeler,  Wequiock,  Wis. 

Your  experience  chimes  with  our  own  ex- 
actly friend  D.  If  something  cannot  be  done 
to  enable  us  to  rear  brood  in  March  and  April 
even  during  bad  weather,  we  certainly  cannot 
accomplish  the  best  results  possible. 
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DEAR  NOVICE :— Last  year  I  bought  two  young 
colonies  of  hybrids,  bringing  each  home  in  the  eve- 
ning of  the  day  on  which  it  swarmed.  One  staved, 
the  other  "cut  sticks"  for  the  woods,  next  day.  The 
contented  one  nearly  tilled  its  hive  by  fall,  when  I 
took  out  one  frame  of  honey  ami  equalised  the  distan- 
ces between  the  others,  'and  laying  two  grooved 
sticks  across  them  for  passages  for  the  bees,  put  on 
the  quilt,  leaving  off  the  cap,  and  put  them  in  the 
cellar.  They  came  out  in  good  condition  in  the  spring, 
ami  a  large  swarm  issued  on  the  18th  of  June;  ami 
supposing  that  to  be  glory  enough  for  one  vear,  I  es- 
sayed t<>  destroy  all  but  one;  of  the  Queen  "cells,  but 
found  the  "sell"  to  be  the  other  way,  as  another  swarm 
rushed  out  in  due  time,  when  I  again  examined  all 
the  frames  while  the  swarm  hung  from  a  bough,  find- 
ing several  cells  more,  and  thinking  it  a  sure  thing 
this  time,  returned  the  swarm  to  the  old  hive.  But  in 
a  day  or  two  a  swarm  sallied  forth  somewhat  larger 
than  the  other,  when  I  gave  up  "beat"'  and  hived 
them.  They  vied  with  the  other  colonies  in  numbers 
and  industry. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  finding  the  old  hive  pretty  well 
tilled,  I  took  out  the  frame  which  was  returned  in  the 
spring  empty,  but  now  filled  with  white  clover  honey, 
replaced  it  again  empty,  and  adjusted  a  set  of  small 
frames  for  surplus,  made  according  to  directions  of 
Mr.  Burch  in  B.  K.  M.,  of  last  year.  And  as  the  first 
-warm  had  almost  kept  pace  with  the  old  one,  I  pla- 
ced boxes  the  same  way  over  that,  furnished  with 
pieces  of  nice  comb  by  wav  of  a  gentle  hint  for  the 
bees,  expecting  both  frames  and  boxes  to  be  tilled 
with  the  sweets  of  clover,  as  the  pastures  and  road- 
side were  profusely  be-decked  with  its  nectar-bearing 
flowers.  It  was  confidently  believed  at  any  rate,  as 
both  colonies  had  atreadv  so  nearly  filled  the  bodies 
of  their  hives,  that  when  Buckwheat  burst  into  bloom 
the  receptacles  would  no  longer  remain  empty,  as 
some  two  acres  of  that  melliferous  plant  had  "been 
sown  within  100  rods,  while  no  other  bees  were  nearer 
than  a  mile,  and  but  5  or  0  stands  within  bee    distance. 

Hut  no  signs  of  labor  had  appeared  in  the  consecra- 
ted receptacles  when  your  Aug.  number  came  to 
hand  containing  the  following  sentence:  "if  our 
friend  will  excuse  the  liberty,  we  would  advise  him  to 
put  his  surplus  receptacles  where  neither  he  nor  his 
bees  will  ever  see  them  more."  This  had  reference  to 
a  verdant  question  of  mine  about  receptacles,  ami 
was  a  severe  damper  on  my  faith,  but  which  I  lind  to 
have  been  sound  advice,  as  the  receptacles  are  still 
empty,  Sept.  15,  and  the  buckwheat  nearly  played  out; 
but  as  what  we  call  Spanish  needles— the  pest  of  the 
corn  field-are  in  full  blast  and  the  bees  after  them,  1 
will  let  the  frames  and  boxes  alone  a  few  days  longer, 
that  the  bees  may  remain  the  party  found  wanting. 

The  bees  have  persisted  in  lounging  about  the  en- 
trances in  large  numbers,  a  few  have  been  moping 
through  the  frames  and  boxes,  and  1  know  not  how 
many  have  been  inside,  sanctimoniously  "loafing 
around  the  throne." 

Should  my  bees  survive  the  coming  wiuter,  I  intend 
to  transfer  the  old  colony  to  a  hive  like  those  occu- 
pied by  the  young  ones,  thus  having  all  frames  of 
a  uniform  size  and  shape,  and  send  to  you  for  an  ex- 
tractor to  match. 

Stephen  Young,  Mechanicsville,  Iowa. 

From  the  dollar  Queen  I  got  of  you  last  fall,  I  have 
raised  60  Queens  the  last  seafron,  and  each  one 
is  a  duplicate  of  its  mother,  and  not  one  of 
them  produces  a  black  bee.  with  thousands  of  black 
and  hybrid  drones  around.  The  same  Queen  produ- 
ced 1-26  lbs.  of  box  honey  the  past  season  besides. 
Also  add  for  Adair's  special  benefit  that  all  her  wings 
are  cut  close  to  her  body  and  that  she  has  five  legs,  as 
the  bees  "hugged"  her  in  June  so  she  drew  one  leg 
behind  her  and  I  cut  it  oft'  to  have  it  out  of  the  wav. 
Would  not  take  325.00  for  her  to-day. 

G.  M.  Doouttlk,  Borodino,  N.  Y.    Oct.  5th,  1874. 

Some  of  the  Journals,  (the  World  especially) 
seem  to  have  had  grave  doubts  of  the  possibility 
of  the  dollar  Queens  proving  equal  to  the  high- 
er priced  ones,  and  considerable  pains  has  been 
taken  to  caution  the  public  against  them. 
That  Queens  hatched  by  artificial  heat  would 
prove  fully  equal  to  others,  of  course  we  had 
no  means  of  determining  only  by  experiment; 
accordingly  we  have  anxiously  awaited  reports 
from  them.  Not  a  single  unfavorable  one  has 
come*  to  hand  that  we  know  of,  and  the  one 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Quinby  in  Sept.  No.,  as  well 
as  the  one  above,  were  both  hatched   in   the 


Lamp  nursery,  for  we  sold  no  others. 

Eighty-eight  stocks  Italians,  all  full,  from  17.  June 
1st.  Every  Queen's  wing  clipped.  Kaise  Queen  .  - 
soon  as  she  lays,  fill  up  with  combs— brood  Iron 
strong  hives —Champion  hives. 

E.  l).  Godfrey,  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 

The  above  came  on  half  a  postal  card,  but 
we  presume  our  practical  beekeepers  will  find 
it  perfectly  intelligible.  Pretty  well  done  even 
if  there  was  no  surplus,  was  it  not? 

C.  Wurster  of  Kleinbuvg,  Ontario,  Canada, 
writes  quite  a  lengthy  article  detailing  his  loss 
of  Queens,  while  extracting,  and  in  spite  of 
various  precautions.     He  says  : 

I  lost  one  or  two  Queens  from  15  stocks  at  every 
operation.  I  extract  every  three  days;  in  the  midst 
of  a  flow  of  honey  giving  from  5  to  15  lbs.  per  hive,  pet- 
day,  this  is  no  small  loss  as  you  well  knew. 

We  certainly  do  know,  for  in  our  earlier  ex- 
periments we  did  lose  a  few,  perhaps  three  or 
four  in  a  season,  out  of  40  colonies.  The  sea- 
son after,  we  made  up  our  mind  that  this  must 
be  remedied,  and  accordingly,  put  our  hives 
directly  on  the  ground,  cleaned  away  all  grass 
and  turf,  and  with  sawdust,  fixed  each  hive  so 
that  no  crack  or  crevice  remained  that  a  Queen 
or  young  bee  could  by  any  mistake  crawl  into. 
Since  then  we  have  lost  almost  none  at  all 
while  extracting,  and  yet  we  never  see  the 
Queen  while  handling  the  combs  for  this  pur- 
pose unless  by  accident.  Opening  hives  when 
there  is  a  great  disposition  to  rob,  is  liable 
to  cause  demoralization  of  the  colony  and  even 
loss  of  the  Queen ;  so  of  late  we  have  only 
worked  our  extractor  when  the  bees  seemed 
peaceable.  When  much  robbing  is  going  on. 
you  can  take  it  for  granted  that  "but  little  hon- 
ey is  being  gathered,  and  therefore  'tis  as  well 
to  give  up  extracting  for  the  time  being. 

Friend  W.  inquires  why  it  is  that  others  say 
nothing  of  similar  troubles;  we  opine  'tis  be- 
cause they  have  their  hives  arranged  as  we 
have  mentioned.  Having  hives  very  close 
together,  will  often  result  in  loss  of  Queens, 
simply  because  in  extracting,  some  bees  will 
crawl  into  the  wrong  hive,  and  attack  the 
Queen  before  being  aware  that  their  unusual 
upsetting  has  changed  their  locality. 

We  have  been  inclined  the  past  season  to 
decide  that  nearly  all  the  parricidal  attacks 
which  have  been  so  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Journals,  have  been  caused  by  bees  from 
hives  that  were  placed  too  near,  getting  in  by 
mistake,  and  that  the  stinging  is  after  all  not 
parricide. 

We  remarked  this,  on  finding  Queens  thus 
attacked  most  frequentljr,  where  we  used  doub- 
le hives  with  the  entrances  near  each  other, 
and  especially  where  we  used  wire  cloth  divis- 
ion boards.  We  are  inclined  to  think  the 
trouble  with  friend  Ws  bees  much  owing  to 
his  having  placed  his  hives  too  near  each  oth- 
erf;  we  judge  this  because  he  says  the  trouble 
was  the  same,  even  when  the  frame  contain- 
ing the  Queen  was  left  in  the  hive  without 
extracting.  With  hives  arranged  as  far  apart 
as  the}'  are  given  in  the  Hexagonal  Apiary,  we 
think  no  such  trouble  will  be  experienced. 

When  they  are  first  set  out  in  the  spring, 
there  is  quite  a  tendency  for  them  to  get  into 
neighboring  hives,  and  accordingly  we  fre- 
quently hear  of  bees  hugging  or  killing  their 
Queens  at  such  seasons. 


AD  VER  TISERS '  DEPARTMENT. 


CLUBBING  LIST. 

We  will  send  Gleanings— 
With  The  American  Bee  Journal  [$2.10). 
"    The  Bee  Keeper's  Magazine  (  1.35)  . 
The  Bee  World  (2.10). 


.$2.35 

..1.75 


..•2.60 
All  three.  The  Bee  Journals  of  America, .  ..5.00 

•    ••    American  Agriculturist    ($1.00) ...$2.10 

"    Prairie  Farmer  ($2.15) 2.65 

"    Rural  New  Yorker  ($2.50) 3.0(1 

"    Ohio  Farmer  ($2.15) 2.05 

"    National  Agriculturist       (  1.25) 1.75 

"    Scientific  American  ($3.15) 3.05 

[Above  rates  include  all  Postage.] 

Books  for  Bee-Keepers. 

SENT  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honey  Bee $2.00 

Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping 1.50 

Bee  Keeper's  Text  Book,  muslin, 75 

"  "  "         "      paper, 40 

Good  Books. 

These,  though  not  specially  designed  for  Bee- 
keepers, have  a  tendency  to  inculcate  princi- 
ples that  ensure  success  in  bee-keeping  as  well 
as  almost  all  other  rural  pursuits. 

The  first  on  the  list  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  who  has  planted  grape  vines  to 
shade  the  hives,  as  we  have  advised. 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price. 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist $1.50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist 1.50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist 20 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist 1.50 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit 1.50 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture 1.50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 1.50 

Ten  Acres  Enough 1.25 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much 1.50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing  (Holly) 75 

Window  Gardening 1.50 

Leuchar's  How.to  build  Hot-Houses 1.50 

Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden.    Rev.  E.  P.  Roe.  1.50 

Wai-ing's  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health 1.50 

Onion  Culture 20 


_A.veirill  Chemical  Paint. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE. 
THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL. 
THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL. 
THE  MOST  DURABLE. 

Requires  no  oil  thinner  or  drier, 
Requires  no  waste  of  time  in  mixing, 
Has  stood  eight  years'  criticisms 
With  yearly  increased  popularity 
And  yearly  increased  sales. 
Is  sold  by  the  gallon  only,  in  packages  of  from  1  to 
+0  gallons  each,  in  Purest  White  and  any  Color  or 
Tint  desired. 
Address,  for  sample  card  of  colors  and  price  list, 

Averill  Chemical  Paint  Co., 

Office  and  Factory  132  &  134  East  River  Street, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


PLEASANT  AND  PROFITABLE  EMPLOYMENT, 
for  male  or  female,  in  every  city  of  the  Union. 
Active  persons  can  double  their  small  investment 
every  day.    Inclose  STAMP  for  particulars  to 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 
Room  27,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago. 


ITALIAN  BEE8. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS  bred  from  imported  mothers— 
a  month  earlier  than  in  the  North.    Purity  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.    Also  full  colonies  of  Italians 
in  Langstroth  hives  for  sale  at  $15.00  per  colony. 
Address      DR.  J.  P.  H.  BROWN,     Augusta,  Ga. 

THIRTEEN  years  experience  in  propagating 
Italian  Bees.  Queens  will  be  bred  direct  from 
Imported  Mothers  and  warranted  pure  and  fertile. 
Send  for  my  circular.  Wm.  W.  CART, 

ltf  Colerain,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 

( "T,  OOD  Rye  Straw  Mats  for  $3.00  per  dozen. 

yjT  Sample  bv  mail  50  cts. 

9tl2d  A.  N.  DRAPER,  Upper  Alton,  111. 


Names  of  responsible  parties  will  be  inserted  in 
either  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  10c.  each  insertion,  or  $1.00  per  year. 

$  1  .00  <4$>M®e>Me® 

Names  inserted  in  this  dcjmrlment  the  first  time 
without  charge. 


Those  whose  names  appear  below,  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  Queens  the  coming  season  for  $1.00  each,  un- 
der the  following  conditions;  No  guarantee  is  to  be 
assumed  of  purity,  safe  delivery  or  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  only  that  the  Queen  be  reared  from  a  choice, 
pure  mother.  They  also  agree  to  return  the  monev  at 
any  tune  when  customers  become  impatient  of  such 
delay  as  may  be  unavoidable. 

Bear  in  mind  that  he  who  sends  the  best  Queens, 
put  up  neatest  and  most  securely,  will  probably  re- 
ceive the  most  orders.  Special  rates  for  warranted 
and  tested  Queens,  furnished  on  application  to  any  of 
the  parties. 

G.  W.  Dean,  River  Styx.  Medina  Co.,  Ohio. 

W.  J.  Hosmer,  Janes ville,  Minnesota. 

Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Brown,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

R.  S.  Becktell,  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 

Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
J.  H  Martin,  Hartford,  N.  Y. 
Geo.  T.  Wheeler,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
H.  Alley,  Wenham,  Mass. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  introduction  of  tl»e 

BET"  STANDARD  ^&t 

Apiarian  Implements,  we  make  the  following  offer. 

Standard    Hive,    including  bottom-board,  door-step, 

blocks,  and  all  the  stand  that  we  think  is  needed   to 

keep  it  from  the  ground 82.00 

Twenty  frames  for  above  5M  c.  each 1.15 

Sample  Frame,  by  mail, 10 

Quilt 40 

Or  all  complete  except  painting,  for 3.50 

The  same  in  a  bundle  including  nails,  hinges  etc,  3.25 
Extractor    made   expressly   for   Standard    frames, 

(Comb  frame  14.it  wide,  by  10  deep.) $9.00 

Any  deviation  from  above,  be  it  only  1-16  of  an  inch, 
will  be  only  at  our  regular  list  prices. 

A.  I.  ROOT  &  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


We  always  consider  it  an  especial  favor  to  have 
customers  inform  its  by  postal  card  whether  goods 
are  satisfactory  ;  whether  our  mode  of  packing  is 
efficient;  time  taken  in  transit ;  whether  Express 
or  Freight  charges  were  reasonable,  etc.  etc. 

Respectfully,  A.  I.  Root  &  Co. 

Every  Bee-Keeper  should 
subscribe  for  this  Monthly. 
It  is  the  oldest  and  best 
BIT  TAfTDWif  ■  scientific  and  practical 
DLL  JUUllilAlj.il  Journal  of  Apiculture  in 
the  World.  The  most  suc- 
cessful and  experienced 
Apiarians  in  this  country 
and  Europe  contribute  to  its  pages.  Terms,  $2.00 
n  year  in  advance.  Send  a  Stamp  for  a. Sample 
Copy.     Address,        THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 

Room  27,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago 


Clark  &  Holcomb, 
HOMEY  LABEL 


ctittttt, 


-ofc 


to. 


PSlflll 

1000,  Gummed  and  Cut, $2.75 

500,        "        "        "        2.00 

250,        «        "        "        1.50 

Scut  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Samples  scut  if  desired.     Address, 

Clark  &  Holcomb,  Medina,  O. 


AD  VERTISEKS T  DEPAR  T1TENT. 


ADVERTISEMiElsTTS. 


Advertisements  will  be  received  at  the  rate  often 
cents  per  line,  Nonpariel  space,  each  insertion,  cash 
in  advance :  and  we  require  that  every  Advertiser 

-at i<lies  us  of  his  responsibility  and  intention  to  do 
kll  that  he  agrees,  and  that  his  goods  are  really  worth 
I  he  price  asked  for  them. 


MUTH'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 


HONEY    JARS. 

»  Ine  pound  (square)  Jars,  per  gross, 86.50 

Two      "         "  "  '•       S.50 

<  'orks,  " .75 

Tin  Foil  Caps,  "        1.20 

One  and  Two  Pound  Labels,  per  gross 75 

The  same  with  address  printed  to  order,  per  1000,  5.00 
1  qt.  Self-Sealing  Mason's  Fruit  Jars,  per  gross,..  19.00 
Labels  for  above,  "  "  .66 

The  same  with  printed  address,  per  1000  4.25 

I  shall  have  on  hand  and. ready  for  shipment  from 
the  15th  of  June,  a  large  lot  of  1  and  2  pound  square 
flint  (white)  glass  honey  jars.  They  are  of  the  same 
style  as  my  other  jars,  which  are  by  this  time  well 
enough  known. 

I  shall  sell  1  lb.  (white)  flint  Glass  Jars  per  gross  $9.00 
2 •       "        "  "   .    11.00 

In  lots  of  10  gross  or  more,  the  same  as  the  others, 
60  cts.  less  per  gross. 

Langstroth's  Bee  Hives,  Bee  Veils,  Uncapping 
Knives,  &c,  I  oiler  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

Straw  Mats,— to  fit  the  top  of  Langstroth's  hive— the 
manufacture  of  M.  Kevin's,  Cheviot,  Hamilton  Co., 
O.,  and  well  made,  at  84.50  per  doz. 

UNCAPPING  KNIVE8. 

As  good  as  any. 

Each .* 50 

['it  doz 81.50 

For  further  particulars,  Address, 
ltf  CHAS.  F.  MUTH,  Cincinnati.  O. 


ill  IBB  WOELP« 

OUR  Bee  Journal  of  the  Southern  States.    Issued 
monthlv  at  $2.00  per  year.    Sample  copies  free. 

Address    A.  F.  MOON  &  Co.  Rome,  Georgia. 


NOKTH    AMERICAN 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SOCIETY. 

Officious:  Seth  Hoagland,  Mercer,  Pa.,  President; 
Aimer  J.  Pope,  Indianapolis,  Secretary;  J.  S.  Hill, 
Mt.  Healthy,  O.,  Treasurer;  D.  L.  Adair,  Hawesville, 
Ivy.,  Cor.  Secretary.  With  oue  Vice  President  in  each 
state.  Territory  and  Province. 

The  Society  will  hold  its  Fourth  Annual  Session  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  the  second  Wednesday,  (11th  day,) 
of  November,  1874. 

The  payment  of  $1.00,  annually,  entitles  to  Member- 
ship, and  a  copy  of  the  Transactions,  when  published. 


ILLUSTRATED  I  Ar  magnificently    II  In s tr  at ed 
TAim\TAT  Monthly,  with    Ckromo  $2.50 

JUUttJNAJj        |  a  year.    Send  10  cts.  for  sam- 
ple copy,  or  30  cts.  for  sample  Chromo,  terms  to 
agents,  etc.    Canvassers  Wanted,  in  everv  town, 
county  &  State.    Address      THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 
Room  27   Tribune  Building,  Chicago. 


NEW  YORK  HONEY  HOUSE. 

No's  208,  210  and  212  South  Fifth  Avenue,  Corner  of 
Grand  street. 

Cash  on  delivery,  paid  for  Ilonev. 
9tll(l  '  S.E.  SPAIDS- 


Philip's  Southern  Farmer. 

ZVIeiupIiis,  Tenn. 

ONLY  two  dollars  per  annum  for  a  Journal  devo- 
ted to  agriculture,  horticulture,  bees,  stock  and 
poultry.    The  acknowledged  peer  of  any  monthlv  in 
the  South.    Send  your  address  and  get  a  specimen. 
Advertise  your  stock  and  poultry  in  the  Farmer. 
Address  as  above.  Ht2x 

•GIL ask  ijiiy  wsmm® 

1  tt>  Round  Jars  per  gross $5.5<J 

•i "        "     7.50 

Corks  "        '•    75c  to  1.00 

M  pt  Honey  Tumblers  plain  or  ribbed  per  doz 4<» 

six  doz.  in  a  box.    Packages  each 40 

%  pt  Honey  Tumblers  plain  or  ribbed  per  doz 50> 

six  doz.  in  a  box.    Packages  each 15 

'4  pt  Honey  Tumblers  Tin  Top,  per  doz 65 

Six  doz.  in  a' box.    Packages 45 

><  pt  Honey  Tumblers  Tin  Top,  per  doz 75 

Six  doz.  in  a  box.    Packages 50 

Also,  Window  Glass,  Lamp  Chimneys,  and  Glass- 
ware of  all  kinds.  For  side  by  B.  L.  FAHNESTOCK 
Late  B.  L.  Fahnestock,  Fortune  &  Co.  Glass  manu- 
facturers, 76  Wood  St.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  >l 

FOR  SO  CENTS 
we  will  send  The  Na- 
tional  Agriculturist, 

a  large,  live,  16-page  illus- 
trated family  paper,  six 
months  on  trial,  or  with 
large  first  class  chromo 
Flowers  of  Paradise,  15^x 
21  inches,  for  $1.00,  and 
extend  the  time  six  months 
free  to  agents  sending  sub- 
scribers, besides  large  cash  commission  or  premiums. 
The  Bee-Keepers'  Magazine,  same  terms. 
Terms  to  Ascents  sent  free.  Address  H.  A.  KINK 
&  CO..  75  Barclay  Street.  New  York. 


QUINBY'S  NEW  SMOKER. 

A  LL  who  expect  to  manage  bees  successfully,  will 
_zA_  want  the  best  method  yet  devised  of  using  smoke. 
By  putting  old  rags,  rotten  wood,  or  other  material  in 
a  tin  Cylinder,  and  working  a  small  bellows  with  one 
hand,  smoke  can  lie  directed  to  any  point,  in  quanti- 
ties to  suit.  Price  81.50.  Sent  by  mail  $1.60,  They 
are  now  improved  by  being  made   without  solder. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  7tf 

M.  QUINBY,  St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co.  N.  V- 

NTOWSPAPERS  Through  our  Club  Cheap. 
IVIOAVf-il'Al^EITW  We  furnish  all  Magazines. 
Leslie's  papers,  regular  price  84,  our  price  $3.40.    All 
other  papers  equally  cheap,  some  cheaper. 
BOOKS  All  kinds,  to  members  of  our  club  at 
BOO'KW  1-5  less  than  retail  price. 
Address  for  CLUB  LIST  and  BOOK  circular: 
K.  KRETCHMER  &  Co.  Coburg,  Montg'y  Co.  Iowa. 


TE3R.3VES  z     STEICTLY   CA.SH  IIN"   .AJD^7"A.3SrO:E- 

<  >ne  Copy  One  Year  75  Cents,  or  with  Lithograph  of  Apiary,  size  12X16,  Mailed  Free,  Postpaid.  81.00,  or  Litho- 
graph will  be  sent  as  a  Premium  for  Two  Subscribers  at  75  cents  each. 
Any  person  obtaining  Three  Subscribers  at  75  Cents  each,  may    retain    25    Cents  for  their  trouble. 
"  "  Five  •'  "  "  "  75  " 

"  "  Ten  "  "  "  •'         2.50  "  " 

Any  number  above  Ten  will  be  sent    at  the  rate  of  Fifty  Cents  each. 

Names  may  be  sent  at  any  time  during  the  year,  and  whenever  a  club  is  reached,  we  will  credit 
back   the   amount  previouslv   sent   us   in   excess   of    the   flub   Bates.     In   this   way   any   of    the 

Articles  Mentioned  on  our  PRICE  LIST  may  be  Secured  as  PREMIUMS. 

Please  mention  when  names  are  intended  for  Clubs.  An  acknowledgment  will  be  sent  in  all  cases 
■  mi  receipt  of  money— for  any  purpose  whatever— by  return  mail.  Volume  I,  for  1873  may  lie  counted  on 
the  same  terms,   as  we  have  a 

Large  Supply  of  BACK  NUMBERS  Provided  for  new  Beginners ! 

A-   we  cannot  take  the  space  in  future  numbers  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again,   and    Volume   One 
contains   the   entire   Fundamental    Principle-    and 

Grroxxncl     Work  for   S^tai'tixig-    an    ^Vpiax*^. 


Or  how  to  Realize  the  Most  Money  with  the  Smallest  Expenditure  of  Capital 
and  Labor  in  the  Care  of  Bees,  Rationally  Considered. 

published  monthly,  at  Medina,  ohio, 

JB  Y  J±.  I-  ROOT  &:  CO. 
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In  the  Preparation  of  this  Journal  the  following  are  the  Principal  Periodicals  Consulted : 
J^J\JG%fiCilM  le®  ^CllOflttfliX®     Clarke,  and  Mrs.  Tapper. 

K©©  WCT^IS®      A.  F.  Moon  &  Co. 

[Also  Bound  Volume*  of  the  former  since  HG\  and  Files  of  all  other  Bee  Journals  that  have  been 

Published  in  America.] 
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ADVERTISERS1  DEPARTMENT. 


DDALKRS  IN  SUPPLIES  FOR  THE 
APIARY. 


^N  response  to  our  call  for  catalogues  and 
jj}^  price  lists  we  have  received  very  few  printed 
circulars  or  lists  as  vet.  One  reason  is  perhaps 
that  in  our  industry  so  far,  the  most  volumin- 
ous circulars,  and  flaming  advertisements,  have 
emanated  from  the  "biggest  humbugs."  So 
long  as  such  is  the  case  we  cannot  blame  a 
hive  maker,  or  Queen  raiser  for  concluding  to 
let  his  aoods  be  an  advertisement  in  themselves. 

Where  much  business  is  clone  however,  some 
kind  of  a  circular  seems  almost  a  necessity  to 
save  laborious  correspondence. 

FRANK  Benton,  successor  to  Hamlin  &  Benton, 
sends  a  neat  circular  of  Queens,  Colonies,  Extractors 
etc.         Edgefield  Junction,  Davidson  Co.,  Tenn. 

Geo.  T.  Wheeler,  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  sends  a  neat  little 
book  containing  much  valuable  matter.  His  prices 
l'or  hives,  frames,  and  honey  boxes,  are  quite  reason- 
able. 

As  we  have  had  something  to  say  -in  regard 
to  Mr.  T.  H.  B.  Woody,  we  append  the  follow- 
ing note  from  friend  Wheeler: 

In  response  to  vour  call  I  send  mv  circular  and  price 
list.  Mr.  T.  H.  B.  Woody,  was  highly  recommended 
to  me  as  an  agent,  so  fgave  him  control  of  a  large 
territory-,  and  let  him  figure  largely  in  my  circular 
etc.  But  I  find  he  does  not  deal  fairly  with  his  cus- 
tomers and  has  not  with  me,  therefore  I  erased  his 
name  from  my  circular,  as  you  see. 

J.  H.  Maktin,  Hartford.  N.  Y.,  makes  hives  arrang- 
ed either  for  box  or  ext'd  honey. 

Dk.  Jewel  Davis,  Charleston,  Ills.,  makes  Queen 
Nurseries  ami  Extractors. 

T.  P.  Andrews,  Farina,  Ills.,  makes  hives  at  our 
list  prices. 

We  will  continue  the  list  next  month.  Our 
own  circular,  we  enclose  with  this  No.  You 
are  all  at  liberty  to  read  it  over  just  as  often 
as  you  like.    Aren't  we  clever? 

SOOTE  OF  OUR  "WARES," 


J^UTof  a  number  of  flattering  letters  ree'd 
%Jjj)  from  the  recipients  of  our  Lithograph  of  the 
Hexagonal  Apiary  we  select  the  following: 

A.  I.  ROOT  &  CO. :— Mv  best  thanks  for  your  design 
of  a  well  regulated  apiary.  Your  Idea  is  a  good  one 
and  it  will  not  fall  to  help"  in  developing  good  taste, 
and  besides  this  it  will  be  a  stimulus. 

In  regard  to  present  given  every  old  sub- 
scriber who  renews  before  Jan.  1st,  he  also 
writes  as  follows  : 

My  best  thanks  also  for  " and ."    It  is 

a  good and  has  found  a  place  among  mv  best 

friends  in  the  family .     Chas.  F.  Muth,  Cin.,  O. 


DEAR  NOVICE:— I  here  send  you  75c  to  renew  my 
subscription  to  -'Gleanings,"  and  don't  forget  to  send 
that  whistle,  or  whatever  it  is,  I  hope  it  won't  be  a 
house  and  lot  in  a  cltv.  for  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
do  with  it.  Lucius  Snow,  Blakesbnrg,  Iowa. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  vour  picture  and  think 
the  plan  and  arrangement  A  No.  1,  and  will  be  the 
means  of  stimulating  many  of  our  bee-keepers  to 
greater  exertions  in  care  and  neatness. 

Will.  G.  Smith,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MESS.  A.  I.  ROOT  &  CO. :— If  you  can  make  the  cor- 
ners to  suit,  I  will  certainly  put  them  to  all  my  frames, 
and  I  have  now  50  new  hives  that  I  would  fix  with 
them,  for  they  are  the  beat  thing  I  have  seen  yet.  Or 
if  you  can  give  me  the  reason  why  %  wide  is  better 
than  \\,  I  will  certainly  adopt  them.  Please  let  me 
know  If  the  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Society 
have  adopted  a  standard  frame,  if  so  what  is  the  size  ? 

Paul  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La.  Nov.  17th,  1874. 
P.  S.— I  have  taken  50  lbs.  box  honey  from  my  colo- 
nies In  the  month  of  Oct.,  which  is  very  good  for  one 
month. 

Before  deciding  on  7s,  for  width  of  top  bar 
to  frame,  we  supposed  we  had   experimented 


enough  to  be  sure  that  such  would  in  the  end 
be  the  decision  of  at  least  the  majority.  The 
average  thickness  of  worker  comb  is  abont  J^,, 
and  the  bees  seem  less  disposed  to  bulge  the 
combs  out,  toward  the  top  bar,  to  a  greater 
thickness,  than  when  these  bars  are  made  one 
inch  or  more.  Also,  if  frames  are  placed  about 
l^rfj  inch  apart,  with  l1^  top  bars  you  have 
only  %  space  to  insert  the  ends  of  your  fingers 
in  removing  a  frame ;  for  the  same  reason  we 
And  greater  difficulty  in  lifting  any  frame  de- 
sired, the  broad  top  bars  not  permitting  the 
amount  of  play,  without  killing  bees,  that  the 
narrow  ones  do.  To  illustrate  the  matter  best, 
till  a  hive  with  frames  of  all  width  tops  from 
}n  inch  to  1% ;  let  it  stand  through  one  honey 
season,  so  that  the  combs  may  become  cram- 
med with  honey ;  we  think  you  will  find  the 
frames  with  narrow  tops  will  be  much  the 
easiest  to  remove.  It  is  highly  important 
many  times  to  get  out  the  frame  containing 
the  Queen  before  she  can  have  time  to  hide  ox- 
get  off  on  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  hive,  as  in 
the  case  of  black  and  hybrid  Queens,  and  to- 
do  this  we  must  have  frames  easily  removable. 
We  know  of  no  argument  in  favor  of  broad,  or 
close  fitting  top  bars,  except  that  they  act  as  a 
honey  board  in  confining  the  heat  of  the  brood 
cluster;  happily  a  close  fitting  well  made 
quilt  answers  every  purpose,  and  with  Doolit- 
tle's  excellent  idea  of  packing  straw  above  the 
quilt  in  spring,  they  may  be  kept  as  warm  as 
kittens.  Friend  McGaw  of  Monmouth,  Ills., 
mentions  a  colony  of  bees  that  gave  a  strong 
natural  swarm  in  March.  This  colony  was 
covered  with  a  real  bed  quilt,  and  had  access  to 
to  some  hives  belonging  to  a  neighbor  from 
which  the  bees  had  all  died,  leaving  full  combs 
of  buckwheat  honey  unprotected. 

Tl  1,1  P,  LINDEN,  and  other  honey  producing  trees. 
Send  lor  catalogue. 
Sip  A.  BATTLES,  Girard,  Pa. 

BEE  HIVES  and  surplus  boxes  of  any  style  in  use, 
or  anything  used  about  the  Apiary,  lufnished  at 
the  lowest  prices.    H.  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Mass.       tfx 

CATNIP  SEED,  fresh  and  good,  50c  per  ounce. 
J.  L.  WOLFENDEN,  Adams,  Wal  Co.,  Wis.     75p 

C CATNIP  SEED  for  6ale  at  25c  per  oz.     Address 
J  A.  A.  RICE,  Seville,  Medina  Co.,  O.  lltf 


You  cannot  look  over  the  back  No's  of  Gleanings 
or  any  other  Periodical  with  satisfaction,  unless  they 
are  in  some  kind  of  a  Binder.  Who  has  not  said— 
perhaps  only  mentally— "Confound  it  1  must  have  last 
month's  Journal  and"it's  no  where  to  be  found."  Put. 
each  No.  in  the  Emerson  Binder  as  soon  as  it  comes 
and  you  can  sit  down  happy,  any  time  you  wish  to  find 
any  thing  you  may  have  previously  seen  even  though 
it  were  months  ago. 

Binders  lor  Gleanings  (will  hold  them  for  four 
years)  gilt  lettered,  free  by  mail  for  50,  60,  and  75c,  ac- 
cording to  quality.  For  table  of  prices  of  Binders  for 
anv  Periodical,  sec  Oct.  No.    Send  in  your  orders. 

A.  I.  ROOT  &  CO.,  Medina,  O. 
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HOW  TO  CONDUCT  AN  AFIAIIY  . 


No.  12. 


¥ERY  many  of  our  subscribers  in  different 
localities  write  us  they  have  never  lost 
any  bees  in  winter  from  any  cause  other  than 
starvation,  and  these  fortunate  people  some  of 
them  so  far  ignore  the  statements  coming  from 
their  less  fortunate  brothers,  as  to  declare  they 
don't  believe  bees  ever  do  die,  where  they  have 
food  in  abundance.  Other  writers  have  de- 
clared that  small  colonies  are  the  trouble  and 
that  they  don't  believe  a  colony  with  plenty  of 
bees  and  sufficiency  of  food  ever  dies  whether 
in-doors  or  out.  Now  although  these  have 
never  had  any  personal  experience  with  this 
serious  drawback  in  wintering,  with  hives 
having  plenty  of  bees  and  ample  stores,  would 
it  not  behoove  them  to  carefully  read  the  re- 
ports of  the  sufferers,  and  "go  slow"  in  deciding 
where  the  whole  trouble  lies. 

Were  we  to  judge  solely  from  our  own  local- 
ity, we  should  in  many  things  be  led  to  think 
differently  from  what  Ave  do  when  we  take  the 
reports  from  the  country  at  large.  Although 
isolated  cases  seem  occasionally  to  point 
strongly  in  favor  of  out-door  Aviutering,  the 
testimony  when  summed  up  is  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  housing  in  a  frost  proof  repository  ; 
bees  having  many  times  survived  when  thus 
cared  for,  in  localities  where  almost  all  others 
were  swept  off.  So  many  bee  houses  are  in  use 
not  really  front  proof,  that  good  cellars  have 
rather  given  the  best  results.  We  really  are 
not  sure  that  a  bee  house  can  be  so  construct- 
ed above  ground  as  to  be  as  perfectly  free  from 
change  of  temperature  as  those  in  part,  or  en- 
tirely underground.  When  we  dig  down  to  a 
certain  depth,  entirely  below  the  reach  of  the 
frost  for  instance,  we  find  the  ground  almost 
of  a  uniform  temperature  the  year  round. 
This  temperature  is  fortunately  between  40  and 
1-3 <>,  in  fact,  just  what  we  need  to  keep  our  bees 
in  that  semi-torpid  state  in  which  the  consump- 
tion of  honey  is  reduced  to  an  amount  so  small 
that  we  often  hear  it  stated  that  they  consume 
none  at  all ;  they  also  seem  to  awaken  in  spring 
from  this  torpor  (when  the  proper  condition  is 
maintained)  almost  in  the  same  state  so  far  as 
age  is  concerned  as  when  they  went  in.  This 
in  fact  used  to  be  all  that  was  required,  and 
some  contend  that  'tis  all  that  is  required  still, 
but  we  think  this  position  will  have  to  be 
given  up.  Since  our  wintering  troubles,  Quin- 
by  we  believe,  and  some  others  have  suggested 
that  all  that  is  required,  is  to  keep  them  a  little 
warmer,  say  from  45  to  50«,  or  even  as  high  as 
55°  ;  such  a  condition  for  instance  as  we  have 


in  a  cellar  directly  underneath  tin-  family  sit- 
ting room.    We  believe  many  experiments  have 
decided  that  this  don't  do  either,  and  in  fact 
nothing  ever  has  amounted  to  a  "row  of  pins 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  except  fine 
weather  that  allowed  the  bees  to  fly.     All  agree 
without  exception  that  as  soon  as  we  have  set- 
tled warm   weather,   allowing  the  bees  to  fly 
and  gather  pollen,  all  mortality  ceases,   and 
even  the  weakest  nuclei,  can  in  June  and  July 
be  built  up  to  strong  colonies.     Hence  the  po- 
sition that,  if  bees  are  perfectly  healthy  in  wa  rat 
weather,  cold  must  be  the  cause  of  the  malady. 
Our  bee  house  cost  us  over  $200.00  and  yet 
it  isn't  frost  proof  unless  it  contains  40  or  50 
good  colonies ;  again,  if  we  have  several  days 
of  quite  warm  weather,  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
it  cool  enough  to  have  the  bees  stay  in  their 
hives,  unless  Ave  should  carry  in  lumps  of  ice 
as  has  been  recommended.     Yet  friend  Blake- 
slee  says  he  feels  sure  he  could  keep  bees  safely 
in  his  cellar  any  day  in  the  year,  the  tempera- 
ture being  nearly  the  same  both  winter  and 
summer.     Now  comes  the  question;  if  cellars 
are  bettei-,  Avhy  not  use  them?    The  principal 
objection  Ave  knoAV  of  is  that  they  are  generally 
remote  from  the  hives  and  are  often  inconveni- 
ent of  access,  besides  they  should  be  kept  per- 
fectly dark  and  this  necessitates  dividing  off  an 
apartment  by  some  kind  of  a  partition — thick 
paper  does  A'ery  Avell — and  this  often  encroach- 
es on  the  space  needed  for  the  family  A-egetables 
etc.    Besides  we  Avant  our  wintering  house  to 
scr\re  for  a  honey  room  in  the  summer.     In  view 
of  all  these   items   Ave  are  goiny  to  suggest  a 
wintering  house  built  partly  underground,  and 
covered  entirely  Avith  18  inches  or  two  feet  of 
dry  earth.     We  have  just  built  such  a  room  as 
an* addition  to  our  small  hot  house,  and  the  en- 
tire expense  of  it,  labor  and   all,   Avas   not  one 
fourth  that  of  our  bee  house.     Where  it  is  nec- 
essary to  economize  it  can  be  made  to  answer 
very  Avell  for  a  honey  house,  and  will  be  nice 
and  cool  for  summer  work.     Get  live  pieces  of 
4x4  pine  or   hemlock   scantling,  10  feet  long 


Cut  them  in  two  exactly  in  the  middle,  on  a 
bevel,  so  that  their  ends  will  lit  together  rafter 
fashion  at  the  tops  while  the  bottoms  arc  jusl 
12  feet  apart.    In  the  accompanying  diagram 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Dec. 


which  is  drawn  on  a  scale  of  %  inch  to  the 
foot,  A.  A,  are  these  rafters  resting  on  posts 
B.  B,  made  almost  o  feet  long.  These  latter 
should  be  sharpened  and  driven  into  the  floor 
of  our  room  about  0  inches,  this  will  leave 
them  2 \4, feet  high  on  the  inside,  and  as  they 
are  to  be  level  with  the  general  average  of  the 
ground  F,  F,  on  the  outside,  our  room  is  sup- 
posed to  set  in  the  ground  about  21.,  feet.  C, 
is  a  piece  of  2x4  scantling  strongly  spiked 
across  A.  A,  just  high  enough  up  to  allow  the 
proprietor  to  walk  under,  unless  we  can  afford 
to  make  a  little  extra  provision  for  visitors,  a 
matter  depending  somewhat  on  our  resources. 
When  this  is  done,  get  some  cheap  pine  boards 
(ours  cost  only  §12.00  per  M.)  and  nail  on  the 
inside,  at  both  top  and  sides.  Use  10  penny 
nails  and  nail  strong.  When  this  is  done  put 
earth  overhead  and  at  the  sides,  G,  G,  G,  at 
least  18  inches  thick.  Then  cover  all  with  a 
shingled  or  board  roof  something  like  D.  D, 

D,  D^  If  short  bits  of  boards  are  nailed  from 
the  rafters  A,  to  the  rafters  D,  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, the  whole  structure  will  have  some- 
thing the  strength  of  an  arched  bridge.  The 
dimensions  of  the   room   inside   on   the   floor 

E,  E,  are  10x13  feet;  it  will  hold  100  ordinary 
hives.  In  case  the  Bidwell  process  proves  a 
success,  and  it  bids  fair  to  prove  so,  you  can 
at  any  future  time  add  on  a  similar  structure 
to  either  the  east  or  west  end,  having  the  south 
roof  all  glass.  This  is  to  be  used  as  a  voiding 
room  when  colonies  become  diseased  before 
the  weather  is  suitable  to  put  them  out. 

"We  need  hardly  add  that  provision  must  be 
made  to  keep  such  a  room  perfectly  dry.  If 
the  land  lies  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it 
likely  that  water  will  soak  under  the  walls,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  cut  a  deep  ditch  all  around 
it,  and  to  provide  a  good   underdrain. 

P.  S. — "We  would  nail  the  boards  on  the  in- 
side to  prevent  bumping  our  heads  against  the 
rafters.  The  whole  expense  of  materials  need 
not  exceed  §10.00,  and  not  more  than  §15.00 
more,  if  the  apartment  with  glass  be  added. 
Double  doors  afford  access,  and  the  outside  one 
is  to  be  made  like  an  outside  cellar  door. 


In  our  Nov.  No.  ot  last  year  we  mentioned 
having  prepared  nine  colonies  for  winter  on 
their  summer  stands.  These  belonged  to  Dr. 
J.  H.  Salisbury,  Cleveland,  O.  As  we  remark- 
ed then,  we  did  nothing  but  to  equalize  the 
stores  of  some,  removing  all  honey  and  combs 
ni  upper  stories,  and  covering  the  frames  with 
nothing  but  their  accustomed  quilts,  ma- 
king no  provision  at  all  for  any  more  ventila- 
tion than  is  aflbrded  under  the  cover  of  the 
Simplicity  hives.  These  bees  all  wintered  fine- 
ly. No  dead  bees,  no  trace  of  dysentery,  and 
no  particular  weakening  down  in  the  spring, 
yet  they  stood  unprotected  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  exposed  to  blasts  from  Lake  Erie  of  such 
force  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  keep  a  couple 
of  bricks  on  the  Simplicity  cover  to  prevent 
their  in  sing  blown  ofl*.  Now  why  did  these 
bees  winter  well  and  come  out  with  their 
combs  all  so  clear  and  bright  ?  Had  we  used 
straw  mats,  or  given  some  peculiar  ventila- 
tion, or  had  them  in  somebody's  patent  hive 
embodying  some  great  discovery  or  other, 
what  an  excellent  chance  here  would  be  for  a 
testimonial.  We  are  very  happy  to  say  how- 
ever, that  there  was  nothing  at  all  peculiar  in 


their  management.  Nothing  unusual  was 
found  in  the  hives,  unless  it  was  that  the  hon- 
ey was  all  nicely  sealed  up.  So  far  as  we  can 
recollect,  and  we  noted  all  conditions  care- 
fully, the  whole  of  the  nine  hives  contained 
almost  no  unsealed  stores.  The  Doctor  declares 
he  gave  them  no  attention  after  w  e  pronounced 
them  all  in  order. 

"We  have  just  been  out  to  prepare  the  same 
Apiary  for  winter  again.  They  ext'd  about  100 
lbs.  ot  honey  from  the  nine,  in  June  or  July, 
aud  made  seven  artificial  colonies ;  the  whole 
16  are  in  the  same  condition  as  we  fouud  them  a 
year  ago,  unless  it  be  that  they  have  more 
honey.  The  hives  are  too  full ;  almost  every 
space  being  filled  up  solid.  One  hive  only,  we 
thought  might  possibly  need  a  comb  from  one 
of  the  others,  and  in  lifting  a  comb  out,  we 
broke  into  one  side  of  the  cluster  which  was 
in  the  form  of  a  perfect  sphere,  and  perhaps  a 
foot  in  diameter, — the  day  being  rather  cool — 
now  the  bees  that  we  unceremoniously  pulled 
out,  at  first  seemed  to  be  dead — for  all  the 
world  like  a  nest  of  ants,  such  as  we  some- 
times find  in  splitting  timber  in  Jan. — but  soon 
began  to  move  feebly,  and  finally  stirred  around 
until  they  revived  enough  to  show  they  were 
hybrids.  These  bees  were  dormant,  or  very 
nearly  so ;  they  were  so  densely  packed  and 
knotted,  that  it  seemed  as  though  separating 
the  combs  would  tear  them  in  two.  The  tem- 
perature was  then  perhaps  a  little  below  50°. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  if  they  could  be  kept  at 
just  about  that  point  until  next  April,  they 
would  winter  without  food?  The  way  in 
which  they  were  packed  in  the  empty  cells 
from  which  brood  had  emerged  renders  it 
seemingly  impossible  that  they  could  move 
about  to  get  food,  unless  the  cluster  greatly 
enlarged.  "We  feel  sure  that  at  least  one  of 
the  requisites  for  such  successful  wintering, 
is  being  fed  early,  that  their  stores  may  be  all 
sealed.  Perhaps  another  is  that  after  they  get 
thus  nested,  they  be  not  roused  up  in  cool 
weather,  as  friend  Boliu  has  suggested.  Is  it 
not  likely  that  after  being  stirred  up,  they 
commence  eating  and  then  perhaps  get  a  de- 
rangement of  the — ahem,  "bowels  ?" 

The  Doctor  certainly  has  very  little  trouble 
with  his  bees,  yet  they  are  increasing  yearly  at 
a  rate  that  begins  to  look  serious  to  him,  as  he 
only  proposed  to  get  enough  honey  for  family 
use  from  the  three  stocks  he  procured  in  1872. 

Now  here  is  a  point:  his  time  is  too  much 
occupied  to  attend  to  so  many  himself.  No 
cme  can  be  hired  to  extract  the  honey  when  it 
should  be  done,  as  he  has  proved  by  actual 
trial.  The  principal  crop  of  honey  seems  to  be 
from  the  Autumn  Flowers,  perhaps  principally 
from  the  Golden  rod,  as  we  decided  by  the  fla- 
vor of  several  "chunks"  gouged  out  of  some  of 
the  most  tempting  looking  combs  with  our 
pocket  knife.  The  honey  is  very  thick,  of  a 
rich  golden  color,  and  of  flavor — well,  prepar- 
ing an  Apiary  for  out-door  wintering  as  we  do 
it  is  not  a  very  unpleasant  task.  As  usual  we 
forgot  our  point  which  was  this :  that  during 
the  cool  autumn  weather,  bees  will  not  store 
honey  in  an  upper  story  as  they  will  in  combs 
at  one  side,  for  we  And  the  lower  story  cram- 
med full.  Again  if  the  Doctor  had  had  Stand- 
ard hives  instead  of  Simplicities  would  he  not 
have  had  20  combs  filled  with  honey,  or  nearly 
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that,  instead  of  10  ?  We  think  he  would,  judg- 
ing from  appearances. 

The  Doctor's  wife  furnished  a  moral  to  this 
long  story  by  relating  that  by  great  care  she 
had  succeeded  in  rearing  about  200  chickens 
at  one  time  in  the  spring.  As  they  were  valu- 
able stock  she  gave  them  extra  care  until  they 
began  to  die  at  the  rate  of  a  pailful  a  day; 
finally  she  became  discouraged  and  in  despair 
concluded  they  might  all  "slide."  'Slide"  they 
did  into  the  woods  and  pastures,  and  by 
"scratching  for  themselves"  or  for  some  other 
reason,  they  became  strong  and  healthy,  and 
no  more  died. 

For  fear  some  of  our  friends  may  accuse  us 
of  being  contradictory  we  will  say  that  we 
understand  Old  Dame  Nature  means  us  to  read 
the  moral  thus :  "Be  diligent  industrious  and 
faithful,  but  beware  how  you  by  mistaken 
kindness  upset  the  natural  course  of  things." 
Attempting  to  rear  brood  in  a  Greeu  house 
may  be  like  the  "chickens"  so  perhaps  our 
friends  had  better  wait  until  we  have  tried 
"Glass"  one  season  before  they  invest  much 
in  it. 

P.  S. — The  colonies  mentioned  were  not  par- 
ticularly strong,  in  fact  two  or  three  were 
rather  weak  in  numbers ;  had  there  been  a 
cider  mill  near  by,  in  full  blast  four  months  in 
the  year,  as  there  is  near  us,  we  opine  'twould 
somewhat  disturb  their  "torpidity." 

J.  G.  Sough  of  Shelby,  O.,  has  just  paid  us  a 
visit  and  among  other  things,  mentioned  that 
a  neighbor  had  a  barrel  of  cider  that  was  leak- 
ing, and  as  the  bees  seemed  willing  to  save  it, 
he  allowed  them  to  do  so,  but  to  "save"  the 
bees  after  this  diet,  was  more  than  he  was 
adequate  to. 

[For  Gleanings.] 
THE  SECRET  OF  GETTING  SURPLUS 
HONEY. 

BY  G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 


^ojlRIEND  NOVICE : 

i5rjJ  under  our  report 


-We  see  from  your  remarks 
llifil^  under  our  report  in  Nov.  No.  that  you,  and  per- 
^=ki  haps  most  of  the  readers  of  Gleanings,  are  la- 
boring under  a  mistake  in  regard  to  our  increase. 
You  will  see  by  referring  to  said  report  that  the  3674 
lbs.  box  honey  was  taken  from  37  old  stocks  in  the 
spring,  and  a  part  of  our  increase  came  from  them  and 
were  boxed  of  course.  Now  for  our  method  with  our 
small  hives  holding  9  Gallup  frames,  and  we  would  use 
no  larger.  In  the  spring  (as  soon  as  the  first  of  April), 
we  till  our  caps  with  straw  pressed  in  with  a  follower 
as  tight  as  our  weight  (which  is  243  lbs.)  will  press  it. 
This  brings  the  straw  on  the  quilt  pressing  it  firmly  on 
the  frames  and  by  the  next  day.  if  we  raise  the  cap 
and  put  our  hand  between  the  quilt  and  straw,  it  will 
feel  somewhat  like  putting  it  in  an  oven,  while  with- 
out the  straw  the  quilt  is  as  cold  as  a  stone.  This  sets 
the  Queen  to  laying  and  the  bees  will  hatch  the  eggs 
unless  we  have  winter  all  the  while,  as  we  did  last 
spring.  Now  if  you  know  each  stock  has  a  Queen  anu 
plenty  of  honey,  let  them  alone  until  pollen  becomes 
plenty  which  is  with  us,  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of 
May,  then  go  to  each  hive,  and  if  the  bees  will  bear 
spreading  a  little  more  without  danger  of  chilling  the 
brood,  take  a  frame  of  honey  from  the  outside,  break 
the  sealing  by  passing  a  knife  tlatwise  over  it.  and 
put  it  in  the  centre  of  brood  nest.  In  ten  days  go  over 
with  them  again  and  so  on  and  when  warm  weather 
comes,  in  June,  go  over  with  them  every  four  days 
putting  one  frame  in  the  centre  each  time,  and  you 
will  find  the  Queen  will  lill  it  every  four  days  besides 
keeping  all  the  empty  cells  filled  which  are  daily  va- 
cated by  maturing  brood.  By  the  way.  this  has  proved 
more  satisfactory  to  us  than  any  or  all  the  methods 
given  for  feeding  to  stimulate  brood  rearing.  l><m"t 
commence  to  spread  the  brood  unless  you  are  willing 
to  do  all  in  your  power  tor  the  well  being  of  your  bees. 
We  have  known  a  certain  bee-keeper  to  carry  all 
swarms  that  he  in  any  way  suspected  would  suffer 


from  over  spreading,  during  a  cold  snap,  into  a  warm 
room  until  it  became  warm  again.  But  to  return,  by 
the '25th  of  June,  every  available  cell  should  be  tilled 
with  brood  and  the  hive  full  of  bees.  By  this  time 
white  clover  is  at  its  hight  and  if  your  bees  swarm 
they  do  well,  and  those  that  don't  swarm  do  better.  If 
they  are  getting  honey  to  any  amount  put  boxes  on 
all  that  do  not  show  signs  of  swarming  in  a  few  days, 
but  keep  the  boxes  off  the  rest,  unless  they  are  getting 
honey  quite  freely.  At  this  season  of  the  year  we  al- 
ways like  to  put  boxes  on  when  the  hive  is  so  lull  of 
brood,  and  the  bees  so  anxious  for  some  place  to  put 
honey,  that  they  will  commence  putting  honey  in  the 
first  boxes  before  we  have  the  last  ones  on."  When 
basswood  appears  put  on  all  boxes,  and  by  this  time 
your  new  swarms  should  have  their  hives  two-thirds 
full  of  comb,  and  the  old  stocks  their  young  Queen 
just  commencing  to  lay.  Those  that  have  not  swarm- 
ed will  have  some  boxes  ready  to  take  off,  and  will 
get  nearly  as  much  honey  after  this  as  the  old  and 
new  together  if  they  had  swarmed.  It  is  no  trick  at 
all  to  get  8  lbs.  of  honey  put  iu  boxes  in  a  day  if  you 
have  your  hive  full  of  brood  and  bees,  and  honey  is 
plenty.  They  have  got  to  put  it  in  the  box  or  nowhere. 
Gallup  gave"  us  the  secret  in  the  A.  B.  J.  years  ago 
when  he  said  "get  the  bees  and  they  will  get" the  hon- 
ey if  there  is  any  to  be  had.''  Keep  an  eye  out,  and 
do  things  in  the' right  time. 

If  we  had  waited  6  or  S  days  longer  this  year  before 
putting  on  our  boxes  we  should  have  got  nothing. 
We  have  come  to  this  conclusion  in  regard  to  profit  in 
bee-keeping  and  consider  it  perfectly  safe  ;  that  each 
old  stock  in  the  spring  that  has  a  quart  of  bees  will 
make  80  lbs.  of  box  honey  if  the  season  is  good.  If 
they  swarm  the  two  will  make  that,  and  if  they  do  not 
they  certainly  will.  One  man  can  with  ease  tend  one 
hundred  stocks  worked  for  box  honey.  Now  allowing 
every  other  season  a  poor  season,  so" that  the  bees  do 
nothing,  (if  they  make  some  honey  you  sell  it  to  buy 
sugar  to  feed  them  with)  and  you  have  two  tons  of 
honey  for  each  year.  Twenty"  live  cts.  is  the  lowest 
price  for  nice  box  honey  so  you  will  have  31000  each 
year  as  an  income.  I  am  speaking  of  an  Apiarian 
whose  knowledge  is  equal  to  100  stocks  and  not  of  one 
to  whose  knowledge  two  stocks  are  equal. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.  Nov.  10th,  1874. 

P.  S.— We  never  saw  basswood  secrete  honey  as  it 
did  this  year.  By  taking  two  stems  of  blossoms  and 
joining  them  in  the  palm  of  your  hand  you  could 
turn  3  or  4  good  thick  (hops  of  honey  out  of  it. 

Many  thanks  friend  D.,  but  we  fear  we  have 
not  more  than  a  half  dozen  readers  who  can 
accomplish  the  result  you  mention  with  box 
honey,  simple  as  it  appears  as  you  state  it. 
1  We  have  repeatedly  tried  nearly  the  same  plan 
and  yet  have  now  only  half  tilled  or  empty  boxes. 
We  have  used  straw  over  the  quilts  but  not 
pressed  down,  which  is  very  likely  an  impor- 
tant point.  Why  not  keep  this  packed  straw — 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  straw  mat  and  much 
cheaper — on  the  hive  all  winter  as  well  ? 

BEE-KEEPING  IN  CAEIFOUN5A. 

15V  GEO.  B.  WALLACE. 

M  I.  ROOT  &  Co. :— Since  my  arrival  here  one 
L\  year  ago,  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  rcad- 
="=■)?  ing  Gleanings  and  now  my  thirst  for  old 
friends  is  my  apology  for  this  missive.  One  year  ago 
I  arrived  here  with"  4  Italian  Queens  in  Langstroth 
nuclei.  Wintered  them  and  with  the  help  of  an  apia- 
ry here,  I  succeeded  in  rearing  one  or  more  Queens 
every  month  during  the  winter.  In  March  I  started 
business  with  18  stands  of  bees  laboring  against  many 
unfavorable  circumstances,  such  as  the  want  of  sur- 
plus hives  etc.  In  consequence  many  a  tine  swarm 
took  leave  for  the  tops  of  the  mountains".  Now  for  the 
result:  I  have  taken  over  six  tons  of -choice  honey  by 
extracting  and  now  have  between  30  and  4n  hives,  two 
stories  and  full,  but  will  leave  them  until  another  year 
strengthens  my  courage.  We  have  now  formed  a  Co. 
of  three  persons  and  have  300  stands;  have  3  apiaries, 
each  containing  inn  stands  and  have  built  long  sheds 
covered  w  ith  -hakes,  and  wide  enough  to  contain  two 
row-  of  hives  which  front  outward  on  each  side  with  5 
ft.  alley  in  centre  for  wheel  room.  We  have  employed 
a  cooper  to  make  'J-'iii  bis.  of  Fir  timber,  which  we  think 
will  not  require  to  be  waxed.  If  you  desire  I  may  at 
some  time  iri\  e  a  description  of  the  manner  of  handling 
bees  in  this  country.  Send  paper  to  Arrow  Head 
Mountain  Bee  Co.,  San  Bernardino,  Cab.  Nov.  Gth,  1874. 
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OIK  OWN  APIARY. 


\|"j]  YEN  with  the  curtain  down,  the  heat  has 
i'-tiij  been  so  great  to-day  (Oct.  29th)  that  we 
made  a  door  of  wire  cloth  and  now  begin  to 
think  the  sole  cause  of  the  bees  dying  may 
have  been  the  high  temperature.  The  follow- 
ing note  from  friend  Palmer  corroborates  this 
view. 

The  colony  under  glass  seemed  to  "thrive"  until  it 
was  warm  enough  for  those  outside  to  gather  pollen. 
When  tin'  thermometer  indicated  20°  in  the  shade 
outside  it  marked  50°  to  55°  under  the  glass;  when  it 
was  50°  outside  it  was  sn  to  90°  inside.  Then  the  bees 
commenced  to  die  and  I  let  them  out.  Is  it  any  won- 
der the  bees  died  in  90°  of  heat  and  no  fresh  air? 
Thanks  for  the  picture.  H.  Palmek. 

Hart,  Mich.  Oct.  -2(>th,  1871. 

Nov.  2nd — We  have  at  length  had  a  day  so 
cold,  that  the  temperature  out  doors  even  in 
the  sun,  was  not  such  as  to  induce  bees  to  fly, 
and  the  green  house  does  much  better.  In  fact 
the  bees  now  scarcely  touch  the  glass,  and  yet 
they  work  on  the  meal  almost  as  lively  as  if 
'twere  spring.  The  strong  stocks  arc  rearing 
brood  nicely,  but  the  cool  nights  have  spoiled 
all  but  the  eggs  in  our  pet  nucleus. 

The  house  is  too  hot  days,  but  too  cold  nights ; 
to  obviate  this,  we  are  about  to  build  on  at  the 
end,  so  as  to  more  than  double  its  capacity,  yet 
using  the  same  sash  which  is  about  6xv,xl3. 
Every  part  of  it  except  the  glass  is  to  be  cov- 
ered with  a  thickness  of  about  18  inches  of  dry 
earth  to  prevent  frost  from  penetrating ;  and  to 
keep  all  dry  it  has  an  additional  protection  of  j 
shingle  roof  over  all  except  the  sash.  We  ex- 
pect this  large  body  of  air  will  when  once 
warmed  to  about  70°, — we  now  think  the  tem- 
perature should  never  much  exceed  70°  when 
bees  are  confined  to  a  room  —  keep  warm 
all  night,  especially  if  the  glass  is  also  protec- 
ted at  night  by  a  curtain.  The  dimensions 
inside  are  now7  to  be  about  12x24  and  0  feet  in 
hight.  We  think  it  advisable  to  have  the 
room  as  low  as  it  can  be  consistent  with  com- 
fort, while  working  among  the  bees  ;  for  the 
same  reason  a  flat  ceiling  over  head  is  to  be 
pref  rred,  as  the  bees  collect  in  the  ridge,  and 
the  warm  air  rising  makes  it  so  hot  as  to  be 
quite  unhealthy  lor  them,  while  they  only 
struggle  to  regain  the  open  air. 

We  are  making  preparations  to  put  our  bees 
in  their  winter  quarters  before  cold  and  stormy 
weather,  the  hives  are  dry  now,  and  the  bees 
seem  quite  healthy. 

Sixty  eight  colonies  now,  counting  nuclei 
and  all.  One  of  those  under  the  glass  was 
found  Queenless,  caused  probably  by  bees  from 
other  hives  getting  in  by  mistake  when  first 
put  in.  We  united  it  with  a  nucleus,  but  their 
artificial  abode  yet  so  nearly  approximates  na- 
ture  that  we  found  the  Queen  in  the  midst  of  a 
'  i  of  bees  on  the  bottom  board  an  hour  after. 
was  promptly  caged  and  now  all  seems 
well. 

Nov.  3rd — Our  bees  are  all  housed  for  the 

wi.iler,  except  a  few  weak  ones  that  are  to  be 

■luil  in  the  green  house.     We  would  like 

to  say  they  are  all  nicely  housed,  and  wre  sup- 

pos     our   readers  of  course   presume   we  did 

everything  just  right.    To  be  frank,  we  only 

dec!  in  getting  through  with  the  first  20 

<•  •'  <n>.  3   when  we  set  out  to  cut  winter  passa- 

Remodeling    and    enlarging    the    Green 

lias   taken   much  of  our  time  and — we 


concluded  to  let  the  rest  go. 

Why  do  we  house  them  so  early  V  Well, 
principally  because  the  hives  are  dry  and  nice 
to  handle ;  they  seem  very  quiet,  and  have  had 
their  stores  all  nicely  sealed  for  some  time,  and 
*vc  thought  it  might  be  well  to  get  them  in 
before  damp  and  stormy  weather. 

We  have  left  on  their  quilts  just  as  they 
were  in  summer  and  carried  in  bottom-boards 
and  all,  that  we  might  disturb  them  as  little 
as  possible.  Quinby  advises  that  they  be 
housed  so  quietly  that  they  will  know  nothing 
about  it.  This  we  started  out  to  do,  but  some 
of  the  hybrids  found  out  more  of  what  was 
going  on  than  was  really  comfortable  to  one's 
feelings.  The  weak  ones — and  a  large  propor- 
tion really  are  weak  again  in  spite  of  us — were 
docile  enough  it  is  true,  but  the  heavy  colonies 
of  hybrids  are  rather  averse  to  being  disturbed. 
We  know  of  no  reason  why  our  colonies  should 
dwindle  down  as  they  do  in  the  fall  unless  'tis 
the  cider  mill,  and  we  shall  in  the  future  have 
no  more  of  this  trouble  we  really  believe, 
P.  G.'s  cloth  curtains  having  proved  a  perfect 
remedy,  yet  great  numbers  were  lost  before 
they  were  used. 

Oct.  &h — Although  we  have  had  a  couple  of 
remarkably  warm  days  for  Nov.,  oar  bees 
seem  as  quiet  as  one  could  wish,  and  by  the 
way  there  is  something  unusual  about  them 
this  fall  in  this  respect.  For  instauce :  in 
building  our  Green  House,  two  hives  that 
stood  handy,  were  used  as  "saw  horses"  to 
hold  lumber,  and  as  the  sawing  did  not  seem 
to  disturb  them,  we  even  ventured  to  nail  inch 
pine  boards  together  on  tap  of  these  hives.  In- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  not  a  bee  showed  his 
"phiz ;"  to  assure  ourselves  they  were  alive  we 
raised  the  quilt  and  there  they  were,  full  blood 
Italians,  grandchildren  of  our  Imported  Queen, 
and  they  were  so  densely  packed  that  it  almost, 
seemed  they  would  never  get  "untangled." 
After  we  had  looked  at  them  a  moment  in 
amazement,  they  began  to  rouse  up  with  a  be- 
haviour that  seemed  to  say,  "what  in  the  'dick- 
ens' do  you  want  of  us  this  cool  weather?" 

A  man  that  we  have  in  our  employ  to  "dig" 
(we  can  dig  some  alone,  but  when  a  "very  big 

hole"   is   required   we that   is some    how 

'"tother  man"  seems  to  be  the  most  profitable) 
insists  that  our  bees  this  fall  really  are  a  differ- 
ent kind,  or  they  would  never  stand  hammer- 
ing on  the  hives  in  that  way.  How  is  it  kind 
readers  t  is  it  the  new  importation,  or  has  the 
sealed  stores  given  them  in  Aug.  and  Sept., 
something  to  do  with  it  ?  or  is  it  both  ?  Now 
while  we  were  putting  them  in  the  house  we 
probably  calculated  on  this  sublime  indiffer- 
ence to  this  world's  "bumps"  and  as  it  was 
almost  dark — by  the  way  do  you  know  that  it 
sometimes  "gets  dark"  at  provokingly  inoppor- 
tune times? — but  we  finished  putting  them  in. 
As  we  were  obliged  to  hold  the  entrance 
against  us  in  setting  them  on  the  upper  shelves, 
two  or  three  of  the  hybrid  colonies  which  were 
very  full  of  bees  and  correspondingly  "sassy,"' 
"biled  out."  It  was  too  dark  to  sec  them 
plainly,  but  from  the  neighborhood  of  our 
waist  there  came  a  peculiar  hissing  sound,  fa- 
miliar to  most  of  our  readers,  plainly  indicating 
that  thcij  were  anything  but,  "dormant."  Were 
we  stung?  Well  really,  as  we  went  on  with 
our  work  after  brushing  them  off  with  a  broom, 
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we  can  hardly  remember.  Had  it  been  day- 
light we  should  have  saved  the  bees,  but  as  it 
-was  we  regretted  far  more,  being  obliged  to 
ikill  the  over  zealous  little  fellows,  than  any 
injury  they  did  us.  We  really  do  hope  some- 
thing" will  turn  up  to  do  away  with  "lugging" 
hives  about  at  any  season  of  the  year.  An 
•examination  of  the  Bee  House  since  shows  all 
•quiet  again.  In  fact  it  is  hard  to  believe  the 
room  contains  any  living  thing  at  all,  when 
we  enter  on  tip  toe  in  the  night  time.  This 
really  seems  like  the  year  we  first  built  the 
house.    We  lost  none  then. 

The  bees  in  the  Green  House  now  work 
beautifully  on  the  meal,  and  one  hive  shows 
perhaps  50  square  inches  of  sealed  brood.  Af- 
ter they  have  hatched  out  perfect  bees  we  are 
.going  to  sail  our  hat  higher  than  it  ever  went 
before.  If  our  readers  should  hear  any  thing 
unusual  about  Nov.  15th  or  20th,  they  can 
•conclude  it  was  probably  Novice  giving  three 
cheers  for  the  successful  solution  of  Problem 
No.  Nineteen. 

A  few  bees  got  out  at  the  door  to-day  when 
we  went  in  for  something ;  supposing  these  lost, 
we  thought  no  more  about  it,  but  toward  night 
.seeing  some  bees  about  the  door  we  opened  it 
and  let  them  in,  and  sure  enough  they  flew  in 
immediately  to  their  respective  hives. 

Just  think  of  it :  It  may  be  that  we  after  all 
shall  be  under  no  necessity  of  having  the  sash 
removable,  but  shall  only  be  obliged  to  open 
the  door  to  our  Green  House  whenever  the 
weather  will  admit  of  their  going  abroad ;  still 
further,  is  it  positively  among  the  impossibili- 
ties that  a  small  door  may  be  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  left  open  at  all  seasons  allowing  the 
bees  to  work  abroad  or  in  doors  according  to 
their  own  "sweet  will,"  for  we  really  do  dislike 
making  prisoners  of  any  animated  thing,  and 
bees  most  of  all  V  We  really  feel  that  we  are 
but  "groping  in  the  dark"  in  this  business,  yet 
as  light  is  daily  coming  we  will  try  to  be  con- 
tent. Help  would  be  quite  acceptable,  and  we 
should  welcome  with  pleasure  the  result  of 
any  similar  experiments. 

We  found  our  hybrid  Queen  safely  introdu- 
ced to-day  and  had  we  not  already  spun  out 
such  a  very  long  yarn  we  would  tell  about  the 
remarkably  large  white  eggs  she  lays.  As  it 
is,  we'll  say  nothing  about  them  now,  but  they 
really  are  remarkably  large.  By  the  way  her 
bees, — nearly  black  hybrids — have  an  "aston- 
ishingly" cool  way  ol  giving  a  body  decidedly 
pungent  stings  for  no  offense  in  the  world  ex- 
cept "jest  trying  to  get  a  peep"  at  the  aforesaid 
;arge  white  eggs. 

Don't  you  believe  we're  tired  ?  Besides  wri- 
ting all  this  gossip,  we  have  been  at  work 
since  daylight  on  the  extension  to  the  Green 
House ;  nailing  boards  over  our  head  until  our 
nock  ached,  working  all  doubled  up  in  cramp- 
(d  places  with  insufficient  "understanding," 
scratching  ones'  head  when  it  is  already  full 
of  saw-dust  and  dirt,  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
decide  how  a  Green  House  should  be  made  for 
bees,  when  there's  not  a  mortal  on  the  face  of 
1he  earth  who  has  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing 
before,  (nor  since  for  that  matter).  Can't  we 
say  good  night  now?  Blue  Eyes  was 
asleep  hours  ago  dreaming  perhaps  that  it's 
"too  bad"  that  "Papa  sobusy"  he  couldn't  even 
help  her  up  when  she  "fa'd  down"  over  his 


"naughty  boards"  when  she  went  out  to  see 
him  work. 

Nov.  1th — We  opened  the  door  again  this 
morning  and  very  soon  the  bees  deserted  the 
glass  and  rushed  out  and  in  at  a  great  rate. 
After  an  hour's  exercise  in  the  open  air — it  is 
as  warm  as  June — they  go  back  contented,  and 
work  on  the  meal  with  more  avidity  than  any 
day  before,  this  fall.  They  have  also  eaten  or 
carried  away  nearly  a  whole  sweet  potato — 
see  Heads  of  Grain — but  we  were  so  bvxy  we 
did  not  even  see  how  they  did  it.  In  our  work 
of  enlarging  the  structure  we  uncovered  the 
whole  room  in  the  afternoon,  and  finally  had 
the  hives  so  covered  with  boards,  and  timber, 
carpenter's  tools,  spades  shovels  etc.,  that  it 
was  a  wonder  indeed  that  a  bee  could  ever 
identify  any  trace  of  their  usual  home,  yet  to 
our  astonishment  they  labored  as  happily  as  if 
nothing  was  amiss ;  and  even  repelled  sonw: 
black  robbers  vigorously  toward  night  that 
proposed  to  share  their  "meal  and  potatoes." 

Nov.  12(h — As  sure  as  you  are  alive  nice 
young  Italians  are  hatching  out!  Wings  are 
as  good,  and  all  else  apparently  as  perfect  as 
bees  reared  entirely  under  the  broad  canopy  of 
heaven. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  bees  that  still  die  dai- 
ly from  trying  to  get  out,  we  fear  we  should  be 
about  as  happy  as  we  ever  expect  to  be  in  this 
world.  "Cause  why  ?"  When  fruit  trees  are 
in  bloom  next  spring,  we  could  then  have  each 
individual  hive  ready  to  swarm  if  we  chose, 
and  then  each  would  'perhaps  give  500  lbs.  or 

more,  and  68  times  500  is but  they  do  die  as 

yet  though  not  quite  as  fast  as  the  new  ones 
hatch,  so  we  will  keep  hopeful. 

Nov.  2'Sth — We  have  made  many  experiments 
since  our  last,  have  torn  down  and  built  up, 
moved  the  sash,  changed  its  angle  of  obliquity 
etc.  etc.,  but  with  no  good  result  toward  keep- 
ing the  bees  from  clustering  on  it  worth  men- 
tion, until  we  raised  the  sash  so  nearly  level 
that  the  south  side  is  only  one  foot  lower  than 
the  north.  Mr.  Burch  was  certainly  right,  yet 
we  could  see  no  reason  for  it  until  we  had 
made  the  experiment ;  it  seems  that  bees  like 
all  winged  insects  and  birds,  in  their  flights 
for  exercise,  swing  around  on  circles  nearly 
level  with  the  horizon.  They  may  ascend  or 
descend,  spirally,  but  find  it  very  inconvenient 
to  shape  their  circular  flights  so  as  to  avoid 
striking  a  glass  placed  obliquely ;  whereas, 
with  the  sash  level  or  nearly  so,  they  describe 
circles  or  figure  8s,  with  no  danger  of  touch- 
ing any  thing  unless  it  be  the  sash  bars  which 
they  naturally  avoid  without  effort.  Seeing 
nothing  but  the  blank  sky  overhead,  instead  of 
familiar  objects  may  also  have  something  to  do 
with  the  matter.  After  changing  the  sash  as 
mentioned,  we  put  a  fire  in  the  stove,  which 
was  incorporated  with  the  apartment  hav- 
ing no  glass,  and  soon  raised  the  temperature 
to  80°  ;  this  caused  the  bees  to  pour  out  of 
their  hives  as  they  do  when  a  warm  spell  oc- 
curs sometimes  after  a  storm ;  after  an  hour's 
circling  about  under  the  sash,  which  was  ap- 
parently quite  satisfactory,  they  all  returned 
to  their  hives  or  to  their  labors  on  the  meal 
and  syrup,  except  perhaps  2  or  3  dozen.  If  we 
can  reduce  the  daily  mortality  to  8  or  10  bees 
per  hive,  we  are  all  right,  for  they  are  even 
now,  rearing  brood  much  faster.    The  pet  nu- 
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cleus  had  their  brood  all  killed  during  a  frosty 
night  while  the  house  was  torn  up,  and  after 
two  or  lh  rie  repetitions  of  the  same,  gave  up. 
We  thought  we  could  easily  start  them  again 
when  all  was  made  ti.«lit,  but  here  we  failed. 
Gather  syrup  or  meal  any  more  they  would 
not,  even  while  the  other  three  were  making 
the  air  jubilant  with  their  labors.  Finally  we 
put  tluiii  all  in  our  Lamp  Nursery,  and  kept 
their  combs  at  a  temperature  of  from  CO  to  70" 
for  over  a  week,  but  all  in  vain;  they  crawled 
over  the  combs  idly,  played  a  little  in  the  sun- 
shine, their  Queen  got  small  and  insignificant, 
and  they  evidently,  liko  some  mortals,  conclu- 
ded they  had  "tried  and  tried,  but  it  wasn't 
any  use,"  and  they  wouldn't  try  any  more. 
On  the  22nd  we  turned  up  the  lamp  until  their 
hive  was  warmed  to  between  80  and  00",  and 
at  th'j  same  time  gave  them  food  drizzled  on 
top  of  the  combs,  and  now,  the  Queen  has 
commence  1  laying,  and  they  clustered  on  a 
definite  place.  One  point  right  here :  keeping 
the  hive  at  this  temperature  does  not  induce  the 
bees  to  fly  out  in  a  cold  atmosphere  and  get 
losl  ;  if  they  are  taken  out  of  the  hive  they  fly 
back  w  lie  re  it  is  warm  with  alacrity- 
Did  the  ''manure  heaps"  f.eally  have  any  agen- 
cy in  reducing  the  number  of  our  bees- last 
spring,  after  all? 

On  page  105  where  friend  Horner  speaks  of 
carrying  bees  in-doors  for  examination,  we 
needlessly  exposed  our  ignorance,  simply,  be- 
cause we  had  never  given  the  plan  he  mentions 
a  proper  trial.  'Tis  a  very  simple  matter  if  the 
room  is  not  too  warm.  We  beg  pardon  friend 
II.,  and  thank  you  for  your  criticism.  We 
hope  there  will  soon  be  no  need  of  losing  bees 
in  the  spring  just  because  of  the  weather. 

Nov.  24$ — Heighho!  Another  problem.  Our 
sash  won't  shed  rain  with  only  one  foot  "fall" 
in  six.  At  present  we  sec  no  other  way  but  to 
make  another  sash  over  this,  on  a  proper  in- 
cline to  get  the  most  of  the  sun's  rays  and  to 
shed  rain;  this  will  also  give  an  air  space  to 
keep  out  frost.  The  disadvantage  is  that  it 
takes  more  money,  and  we  often  have  a  feeling 
of  late  that  the  whole  structure  is  a  piece  of 
blundering  in  the  dark  (mud  too. just  now,  un- 
der tin  .sa.sli)  and  that  perhaps  when  we  get  at 
what  is  wanted,  it  will  all  have  to  be  thrown 
away  as  so  much  rubbish.  Such  is  Bee  Cul- 
ture in  unexplored  directions. 

Nov  25th — Temperature  in  open  air  10,  green- 
house :]S,  in  lamp  nursery  00".  Queen  has 
laid  a  nice  cluster  of  eggs,  but  they  haven't  a 
particle  of  pollen.  As  the  nursery  is  roomy, 
we  placed  a  small  heap  of  meal  at  one  side  of 
the  combs,  near  the  entrance  which  is  large 
enough  to  give  considerable  light:  .  Even  at  a 
temperature  of  100,  these  bees  do  not  fly  out 
unless  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  is  above  50°'. 
Nov  26#i, — The  weather  has  moderated  so 
much  that  wc  found  the  thermometer  in  the 
nursery  indicating  110 ;  the  bees  with  the  quei  a 
had  deserted  , the  combs  and  clustered  on  the 
< i n i It.  She  had  filled  quite  a  space  with  eggs 
but  none  have  hatched  as  yet.  .Some  of  them 
had  flown  out,  and  again  showed  symptoms 
of  dysentery,  as  they  did  when  the  room  was 
wanned  by  the  sun  to  120.  Does  not  this 
seem  to  indicate  that,  a  temperature  of  more 
than  100"  is  prejudicial  to  bees,  and  that  con- 
sequently their  hives  need  shading  during  the 
hot  summer  months? 
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A.  B.  J.  at  hand  Nov.  5th,  Magazine  the  11th,  anil 
World  on  the  26th. 

We  are  using  better  paper  to  print  our  Gleanings 
on.    Do  you  notice  it? 

We  are  happy  to  say  our  neighbor  Rice,  who  adver- 
tises Catnip  seed,  is  both  prompt  and  reliable. 

In  answer  to  an  inqniry  on  another  page,  we  will 
say  we  cannot  learn  that  the  N.  A.  B.  Society  consid- 
ered the  matter  of  a  Standard  frame  or  hive  at  all. 

Rememuei:  all  new  subscriptions  sent  in  before 
Jan.  1st,  get  Nov.  and  Dec.  also,  and  that  all  old  sub- 
scribers renewing  before  that  time,  get  a  present 
equivalent  in  value. 

In  getting  up  clubs  for  any  purpose,  subscriptions 
for  Vol's  1,  or -2,  will  count  the  same  as  for  Vol.  3;  ac- 
cordingly we  send  Vol's],'-',  and  .'5  for  82.00,  and  in- 
clude Lithograph  besides. 

Tni';  Lithograph  we  are  prepared  to  mail  promptly, 
but  '"that  present,"  we  fear  we  shall  be  unable  to  get 
fast  enough  to  mail  just  the  minute  a  renewal  is  ree'd. 
We'll  try  hard,  however,  to  be  prompt  with  this  also. 

Medley  will  be  ready  to  mail  about  Jan.  1st.  Price 
will  be  Si. 00— to  those  who  have  sent  in  their  Photo's, 
only  75c.  Or  it  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  sending  us 
5  subscribers,  to  those  having  sent  in  their  pictures, 
-1  only. 

AVE  don't  know  that  we  have  any  great  promises  to 
make  as  to  what  Gleanings  will  be  for  1875;  we 
might  disappoint  you.  It  will  probably  be  about  what 
you  might  expect  judging  from  an  examination  of  our 
two  first  volumes. 

Tell  us  about  your  troubles  as  well  as  your  suc- 
cesses. Had  we  not  mentioned  the  difficulties  we 
have  had  with  division  boards,  we  probably  should 
never  have  brought  out  the  excellent  device  described 
on  page  143  by  friend  Moore. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  M.  H.  Tweed,  for  cop- 
ies of  the  Bittsbnrgli  Commercial  containing  reports  of 
the  X.  A.  15.  Societj-.  The  report  is  necessarily  much 
abbreviated  but  our  readers  who  desire  can  probably 
get  it  in  full  in  the  B.  K.  M.,  as  Mr.  King  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  most  of  the  discussions. 

The  Bee  World  for  Oct.,  which  came  to  hand  jnst 
after  our  Nov.  No.  was  issued,  is  one  of  rare  practical 
value.  Perhaps  ho  single' No.  of  any  of  our  Jour- 
nals has  given  as  many  valuable  letters  bearing  di- 
rectly on  the  ••frame"  question,  as  this.  Will  our 
Southern  friends  accept  our  thanks  for  the  informa- 
tion we  were  thus  enabled  to  ••glean"  from  so  many 
practical  bee-keepers. 

Can  wc  be  so  very  positive  alter  all,  that  large 
hives  give  any  great  advantage?  Doolittle's  yield 
was  mos\  extraordinary  under  the  circumstances,  and 
yel  bis  hive  [nine  Gallup  frames)  is  the  smallestwc 
recollect  ever  having  seen  recommended,  but  lit- 
tle more  than  %  the  capacity  of  a  one  story  Lang- 
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stroth.    Will  he  describe  his  honey  boxes  and  tell  us 
whether  they  arc  put  only  on  top  of  the  frames. 


We  presume  many  will  read  the  California  report 
with  interest.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  what 
you  are  doing,  friend  W.  Could  we  have  a  climate 
permitting  queen  rearing  every  month  in  the  year, 
it  seems  to  us  we  could  not  only  supply  the  world 
with  dollar  queens,  but  could  get  six  tons  of  honey 
sfrom  48  colonies,  even  with  our  average  seasons,  with 
all  ease.  We  can't  well  pull  up  stakes  and  go  to  Cali- 
fornia, but  if  the  greenhouse  will  enable  us  to  push 
■brood-rearing  regardless  of  weather,  it  will  be  the 
■next  best  thing. 


Is  it  possible  that  ang  one  who  will  take,  and  read 
the  American  Agriculturist  can  fait  to  be  benefitted  to 
the  amount  of  $i.f>0  ?  As  a  vehicle  of  civilization,  and 
lor  keeping  up  with  the  industries  of  the  present 
time,  whether  one  be  farmer,  mechanic,  merchant  or 
anything  else,  we  do  not  sec  how  they -can  fail  to  feel 
an"  interest  in  its  pages.  Every  page  of  it,  even 
the  advertising  columns  if  read,  will  have  a  tendency 
to  improve  your  homes,  improve  your  morals,  and 
just  as  surely,  augment  the  contents  of  your  pocket 
Jiooks.  Sent  with  Cleanings  postpaid  for  §  2.10 

SOME  RKMAICKS  IN  REUAKD  TO 
OUT-BOOK  WINTERING. 

I!5.  C1IAS.  F.  MUTII. 


1%  S  winter  is  approaching  I  suppose  almost  every 
yjk*^,  one  of  us  has  been  taking  care  to  put  his  bees 
'-_ ! i"1  'i  in  proper  shape  for  wintering,  i.  e..  has  seen  the 
Queen  in  every  colony,  given  each  hive  the  necessary 
supply  of  winter  stores,  cut  winter  passages  through 
the  combs  and  arranged  them  so  that  the  combs  with 
brood,  if  any  such  be  found,  hang  in  the  middle,  and 
honey  comb's  next  to  them  etc.  1  have  given  my  bees 
'the  full  size  of  the  lower  story  of  a  Langstroth  hive, 
with  ten  frames,  honey  in  each  one,  without  regard  to 
the  strength  of  the  swarm  or  to  the  honey  being  cap- 
ped or  uncapped.  Why  should  the  honey  sour  in  the 
veils,  when  it  does  not  "sour  in  an  open  vessel  ?  But  I 
have  a  straw  mat  on  top  of  the  whole  and  an  air  pas- 
sage above  the  mat.  Let  us  give  our  bees  a  warm 
covering  in  winter,  but  at  the  same  time  1  prefer  up- 
ward ventilation,  whether  this  is  effected  by  the  aid 
of  a  straw  mat  or  something  else  makes  no  difference. 
I  know  there  is  much  said  in  favor  of  giving  our  bees 
just  as  many  frames  as  the  colony  can  cover,  yet  I 
have  failed  to  see  the  difference  in  spring,  in  the  bees 
ofthoseofmy  friends  who  put  them  up  in  that  man- 
ner, and  my  own  bees.  To  test  this  matter  I  have  left 
a  medium  sized  swarm  in  a  one  story  hive  containing 
••JO  Langstroth  frames,  every  frame  tilled  or  partly  till- 
ed with  honey.  1  don't  believe  that  anybody's  bees 
wintered  better  last  winter  than  my  own,  and  those  of 
my  neighbor's  who  put  them  up  similar  to  my  own. 
Friend  Curry's  bees  became  strong  in  spring  perhaps 
Vaster  than  any  other  bees  in  the  neighborhood,  caus- 
ed by  a  splendid  natural  protection.  Their  apiary 
being  situated  in  a  hollow,  opening  to  the  south  and 
protected  from  cold  winds  almost  completely.  1  wish 
you  would  give  our  way  of  wintering  a  fair  test, 
brother  Novice.  It  might  be  the  means  of  saving  you 
and  others  a  good  deal  of  labor  and  disappointment, 
i  should  not  hesitate  to  winter  bees  in  Minnesota  or 
Wisconsin,  on  their  summer  stands  and  protected  as 
stated  above  witli  the  same  conlidence  of  success. 

Cincinnati,  O.    Oct.  25th,  1874. 

Thanks  for  your  very  excellent  hints  friend 
M.  In  regard  to  honey  souring  in.  the  cells, 
our  experiments  have  given  us  some  light. 
The  pet  nucles,  as  we  have  called  it,  when  first 
put  in  the  greenhouse,  gathered  a  large  quan- 
tity of  thick  syrup — much  more  than  the  clus- 
ter could  cover,  and  after  having  cool  nights, 
they  began  to  have  a  peculiar  disagreeable 
smell.  We  supposed  this  was  caused  by  the 
moisture  from  so  small  a  cluster,  mixing  with 
the  honey,  for  in  fact  right  about  the  cluster 
was  visible  a  peculiar  damp  kind  of  mold. 
This  all  disappeared  after  we  kept  them  up  to 
<i0  or  70"  ,  by  means  of  the  lamp  nursery.  1  [ad 
there  been  bees  enough  to  keep  the  whole  hive 
warm,  this  we  think  would  not  have  been  the 
case,  for  other  colonies  near  "smelled"  all  right. 
We  never  hesitate  to  "poke"  our  nose  into  any 


thing,  even  bee  hives,  if  we  think  any  thing  is  to 
gleaned  thereby.  Perhaps  a  good  large  cluster  of 
bees  would  get  along  well  on  unsealed  stores, 
but  we  feel  sure  weak  ones  will  not.  To  di- 
gress a  little,  we  last  month  mentioned  symp- 
toms,of  dysentery  in  the  greenhouse;  this  has 
all  ceased  since  we  enlarged  it  enough  to  pre- 
vent a  temperature  of  100<>  or  over  occurring. 
In  Feb.  1809  we  had  about  40  colonies  in  our 
cellar  ;  in  order  to  give  the  strong  colonies 
enough  ventilation  to  keep  them  quiet,  we  re- 
moved honey  boards  and  cap  entirely.  We 
had  perhaps  ten  days  of  weather  almost  ;:s 
warm  as  summer,  and  opening  the  door  and 
'■  windows  nights,  seemed  only  to  make  them 
warmer.  In  spite  of  all  we  could  do,  all  but 
eleven  died  of  dysentery.  Now  the  smell  we 
noticed  in  the  greenhouse  when  the  thermom- 
eter stood  at  120°,  was  precisely  the  old  famil- 
iar one  emitted  by  these  diseased  colonies. 
Many  of  them  had  unsealed  stores.  Could 
they  have  had  a  good  fly — we  put  them  out 
just  after  the  warm  spell  was  nil  over — they 
raight  have  rallied.  All  had  natural  stores. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  getting  too  inarm  has  as 
much  to  do  with  the  disease  as  getting  too 
cold?  As  bees  never  get  too  warm  when  win- 
tered out  of  doors,  we  certainly  secure  one 
condition  by  your  plan,  friend  M.  The  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  straw  hives  and  straw  mats 
is  certainly  too  strong  to  be  passed  over  un- 
heeded. But  do  you  believe  friend  M.  you 
could  thus  winter  a  colony  whose  stores  were 
half  from  the  cider  mills,  or  some  equally  un- 
healthy diet?  We  too  have  often  had  serious 
doubts  of  the  utility  of  division  boards  for  win 
tering,  but  are  at  present  hardly  prepared  to 
decide  them  useless.  Very  many  things  that 
we  "fuss"  with  are  perhaps  useless,  and  we 
know  of  no  point  neeedingthe  benefit  of  clear 
cool  judgment  more  than  this,  viz:  to  deter- 
mine what  may  be  safely  dropped  and  what 
may  not.  We  are  testing  a  straw  mat,  and 
have  three  colonies  wintering  out  doors. 


W&MWSE  coi'ui 


• 


f>  HAVE  two  barrels  of  white  clover  and  basswood 
honey  and  about  400  lbs.  of  Aug.  and  Sept.  honey, 
*— ■!'  mostly  golden  rod.  that  I  could  sell.  It  is  all  can- 
died. A.  Bites.  Forest,  O.    Oct.  26th,  1S74. 

If  the  Semi-weekly  Tribune  (N.  Y.)  of  Oct, 
27th  from  which  we  clip  the  two  following 
items,  has  been  correctly  informed,  it  seems 
friend  Grimm  has  quite  a  formidable  rival  in 
the  honey  business,  in  the  East,  as  well  as  J.  S. 
Harbison  of  San  Diego,  California,  who  is  said 
to  have  produced  seventy  five  tons  this  season. 
We  are  making  an  effort  to  get  at  the  real  facts 
of  the  case  from  the  gentlemen  themselves. 
The  second  item  seems  to  be  a  revival  cf  Prob- 
lem 17,  as  given  on  page  80,  Vol.  1. 

We  read  that  John  E.  Iletherington,  Cherry  Valley, 
X.  V.,  "shipped  one  day  last  week  a  car  load  <>\'  10 
tons  of  choice  white  honey.  lie  had  previously  ship- 
ped three  tons,  besides  two  tons  of  strained  'honey. 
Ilis  crop  this  season  will  hardly  fall  short  ol'30  tonsi" 

Some  of  our  apiarians  are  talking  of  a  wagon  with 
frames  lor  a  large  number  of  hives,  that  can  be  moved 
about  from  one  location  to  another.  The  benefits 
claimed  an'  to  take  advantage,  first,  of  the  maple  and 
Willow  blooms  ;  next  come  back  to  orchards  and  white 
clover:  then  off  to  the  forests  for  the  basswood  and 
otherflowers;  then  for  the  blossoms  of  the  tulip  tree. 
and  finally  back  to  the  fields  of  buckwheat  and  flowers 
of  Autumn.  This  plan  has  been  pursued  in  a  small 
way  for  some  year-. 
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eports   §  n  o  o  u  i»  11  g-i  ft , 


SJ  HAD  1  wea  at  Port  Sanilac,  the  past 

if    -      -  rhien  I  srot  over  9M  lbs.  of  honey. 

~k  I  ii.it  think  that  verv  bad  for  a  new  beginner. 

Ten   colonies  were  all  the  bees  I  hail,  bnt  the  honey 

.n  Sanilac  Co.  this  season,  was  the 

ever  knew. 

\V:u.  smuare,    .  ID  n.  Nor.  30th,  Bui. 

-  in  otrr  localitv  have  rlone  splendidly  since  the 

.  -      ";     \    wes  in  the  neighborhood  have 

led  over  100  lbs.   comb  honey 

:.  in  the  usual  -way  last  sprinff. 

transfer  several  such  myself.    Our  people 

are  beeomlns  interested  on  the  subject.     I  have  in- 

-    i  mine  to  over  V'.  hivins  bousht  some. 

W.  F.  Liwh.  Cal dwin.  Miss. 

And  do  you  too  have  'Spring  troubles'?" 
■  --  tell  us  about  it. 

DEAR  5TOYICB:— I  wonder  if  any  one  of  your  sub- 
-  takes  care  of  his  bees  as  far  from  his  work  as 
I  do.    It  is  "58  miles  from  where  I  sit  all  day  long  wri- 
ting '                        here  my  bees  are.  and  I  have  taken 
of  them  myself,  increasing  from  S  last 
.    I     H  readv  to  pnt  in  cellar  and  have  taken  :SW 
-      ::  e  extracted  honey.    Spent  about  15  days 
with  them.    I  have  promised  mv  wife  $2.00  each,  for 
all  the  hives  she  winters.    C.  C.  Miller.  Chicago.  I1L 
A   tip  top  idea   Friend  M.    When  we   get 
hold  of  something  we  can't  manage  ourselves, 
whether  it  be   intemperance,  cider  mills,   or 
tering        -  just  put  the  whole  matter  into 
the  women's  hands  and  it  will  generally  be  all 
right.  

In  Ansrust  I  visited  several  bee-keepers  in  Ononda- 
ga Co.,  Mr.  Root.  Mr.  Hosford  and  Lloyd  of  Oti-co 
Taller.  M-.  I'  ittle  of  Borodino,  and  other-  Mr. 
Root  keep-  al>ont  50  swarms,  savs  he  has  sold  $3000 
worth  of  honev  in  four  years:  has  known  only  one 
vear  in  his  experience  in  which  bees  did  not  pay  well. 
Mr.  Hosfbr  '.  worts  bee-  on  shares  for  other  l)ee-keep- 

-tlv.  and  has  raised  this  season  about  400 
box  honev.    Mr.  Llovd  commenced  the  season  with -21 
swarms,  increased  to"  44.  "na'nral  swarming"  and  got 
-'  •        -.   box  honey:  he  saves  bees  in  the  spring  by 

--  the  hives  cold  and  windy  davs.    Mr.  Doolittle's 
report  vou  have.    I  will  only  add  1  had  the  privilege 

...srthat  lot  of  -nine  day's"  honey  ah  in  one  pile 
and  it  was  a  splendid  sizht."  Mr.  D.  also  showed  ns 
hi-  apiary,  the  SI.*  Queen,  her  progeny  etc.  etc..  and  I 
think  she  is  ia^t  as  good  a  Queen  as  one  I  bought  of 
M  .  L  mgstrotn  for  £&••. 
Taken  altogether,  we  had  a  very  pleasant  and  profit- 

:-it  and  left  satisfied  that  "Ononilaza  Co..  is  the 

place  for  box  hnnev.  and  that  Bassuood  i?  the  secret. 

find  Photo  of  myself  and  wife:  it  takes 

Hake  one  bee-keeper  at  oar  house.    I  expect 

df  report-  are  true  yoti  will  see  the  "better  half"  first. 

but  twill  not  feel  b'a'Hv. 

>r.  t.  Wheeler.  Mexico,  X.  Y.  Nov.  -20th.  1S74. 

I7IPLE?IE>TS,  DEVICES  AND 
SUGCXSnONS 


HOW  TO  SECIKE  STRAIT  COMBS  EVERT  TIME. 

Place  the  frames  rightly  and  fill  the  hive  to  double 
its  canaeity  according  to  ordinary  ideas  with  bees 
or  ivhich  is  equivalent,  contract  the  hive  to  half  its 
capacity,  or  so  much  that  in  hot  weather,  some  bee~ 
will  hang  out  the  first  nijrht.  In  a  few  davs.  insert 
frames  between,  to  give  room.  The  philosophy  is. 
the  bees  beinsr  cramped  for  room  to  build  combs, 
start  them  rightly  on  all  the  frames  at  once  and  then, 
-tarred,  when  separated  act  as  guides  for  the 
rest  of  the  frames  introduced  between.  Trv  it.  fellow 
Novices.  H.  Hi  psox,  Douglas.  Mich. 

From  what  experience  we  have  had,  we 
should  judge  the  above  to  be  correct.  Where 
the  quantity  of  bees  is  limited,  this  result 
can  better  be  attained  with  short  frames  like 
the  Gallup  or  Standard.  The  principle  is  essen- 
tiallv  the  one  friend  Dean  works  on:  see  page 
91  Aiig.  No. 

I  gave  my  bees  a  little  rye  flour  yesterday,  and  they 
are  working  on  it  the  same  as  in  spring.  "Will  it  do 
any  harm  or  good?  Would  you  let  them  have  what 
they  will  carry  into  their  hives  ?  Please  answer  bv 
return  mail,  and  von  will  verv  much  oblige, 

S.  F.  Newman.  Norwalk.  O.    Nov.  10th.  1S74. 

Although  we  have  had  no  experience  in  the 
matter,  we  should  say  give  them  all  they  will 
take  any  day  in  the  year,  by  all  means.  Should 
they  not  use  it  now,  we  feel  sure  it  will  be  just 
what  is  wanted  in  the  spring.  We  had  been 
thinking  our  green  house  furnished  the  only 
conditions  under  which  meal  could  be  fed  in 
the  fall. 


A  ijevii  e  for  ccrrncG  winter  passages  in 

THE  COMB-. 

fT  :-  n  tube  6  inches  long  and  1  inch  in 

-  .    ped  thus:    This  pushed  in  the  comb 
.:e  time  turning  gentlv   back  and  forth 
mb  nicely.    The  tube  is  easilv  cleared  by  means 
of  .in  awl  thri-t  ai      --    ..     -  .-  A. 

A.  •  .  Hooker,  Middleburv.  Yt.    Nov.; 


We  hare  tried  the  device,  and  it  does  the 
work  admirably.  By  simply  thrusting  the  two 
points  through  the  comb  and  then  turning  the 
tube  :_  of  a  revolution,  a  smooth  round  hole 
ich  quicker  than  the  sharpest  pen 
knife  will  do  it.  As  he  is  the  inventor,  we  pro- 
make  them  just  ri^ht  and  offer  them 
tors  _-.   e   him   an   advertisement 


FRIEND  NOVICE  :— The  Nov.  No.  of  Gleanings 
at  hand.  You  =-eem  to  be  at  a  loss  for  a  substitute  for 
winter  pollen.  Suppose  yon  try  "Sweet  Potatoes" 
nicely  baked,  and  put  within  or  near  the  hive.  I  have 
done'so  successfully.  During  warm  weather  I  keep  a 
tumbler  filled  with  water,  and  inverted  in  a  saucer, 
standing  at  the  entrance.  A  bit  of  soft  cotton  cloth 
twisted  and  coiled  in  the  saucer  leading  to  the  en- 
trance furnishes  water  at  all  times.  Have  had  two 
Queens  in  one  hive  nearly  all  summer— one  wingless. 
Have  been  successful  so  far.  Have  the  Italians.  For 
pasturage  have  lruit  blossom-  and  linn,  the  latter  in 
abundance,  also  clover,  limited,  some  buckwheat,  and 
a  few  wild  flower-.  Miccess  t-i  Gleanings,  alw^ivs 
on  time.    P.  T.  Rolelm.  Emlenton.  Pa.    Nov.  3rd,  "74. 

A::er  receiving  the  above,  we  imagined  we 
had  succeeded  a] so  with  sweet  potato,  but 
now  are  obliged  to  come  to  the  humiliating 
conclusion  that  the  mice  ate  it,  for  we  only  found 
it  gone,  and  did  not  see  the  bees  at  work  at  it. 
Since  trapping  the  mice  it  remains  all  untouch- 
ed. If  used  as  pollen  we  think  it  must  be 
packed  on  their  legs  ;  did  you  see  them  do  this 
friend  "Roleurn."  or  did  they  only  tear  it  to 
pieces  for  its  saccharine  juices?  We  >ha!l 
have  to  learn  caution  in  stating  the  results  of 
our  experiments. 

I  have  an  ice  house  with  a  front  room  5  by  10  feet 
with  thick  walls:  would  it  do  to  put  bees  in  it  to  win- 
ter. If  all  is  well,  I  want  a  Queen  as  early  as  it  will 
do  to  introduce  her  in  the  spring.  Shall" I  send  you 
the  dollar  now.  or  wait  ? 

L.  31.  Ealb.  Bolivar.  N.  Y.    Oct.  >Jth,  1874. 

We  do  not  see  why  the  room  will  not  answer 
an  excellent  purpose  if  you  can  keep  it  between 
40  and  45°.  It  will  also  have  the  advantage 
of  enabling  you  with  little  trouble,  to  keep  it 
coo!  enough  during  protracted  warm  spells, 
it  is  advisable  to  put  the  bees  out. 

We  would  prefer  that  no  order  be  sent  us 
for  Queens  until  we,  through  Gleanings,  give 
notice  that  we.  or  our  neighbors  are  ready  to 
ship  them.  This  will  not  probably  be  before 
June,  unless  the  greenhouse  .t/cx/W  amount  to 
something  in  that  direction.  If  it  does,  you 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  know  all  about  it  a>  it 
•  progress  - 
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Henri*     of     O i»ii  in, 

FROM  DIFFERENT  FIELDS. 


\TT]i:iEXI>  NOVICE:— Owing  to  the  unfavorable 
•f  J  and  unprecedented  dry  summer,  we  are  not  able 
^-k  to  give  a  very  flattering  report  of  our  Apiary. 
"We  began  the  honey  season  with  31  very  weak  hives 
and  extracted  3365  lbs.  of  very  nice  honey,  nearly  all 
Linden.  One  hive  gathered"  165  lbs.  in  ten  days  and 
carried  it  nearly  three  miles.  We  have  increased  to 
75  colonies,  mostly  in  good  condition.  Some  are  weak 
but  all  strong  enough  to  winter.  We  wintered  35  col- 
onies last  winter  several  of  which  were  nuclei,  with- 
out loss,  till  they  got  the  -warming  out  fever,  which 
was  confined  to  the  hybrids  :  the  swarming  out  only 
occurred  when  they"  could  not  get  natural  pollen. 
Hence  the  remedy  is  not  to  set  out  the  weak  stocks 
until  they  can  get" natural  pollen,  provided  they  can 
be  kept  in  a  health}-  condition. 

The  Rape.  17  lbs.",  was  sown  at  different  times  in 
-June,  and  came  ap  but  was  a  total  failure  as  I  suppose 
every  thins  else  would  have  been  this  drv  summer. 

"E.  C  Lakch.  Ashland.  Mo.  Nov.  3rd.  1-74. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  us  before,  that  the 
swarming  out  iu  spring  was  particularly  caus- 
ed by  lack  of  pollen,  but  from  what  we  now 
call  to  mind,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  'one 
of  the  causes  if  not  the  cause. 

Our  Green  House  is  enabling  us  to  study  the 
pollen  question  as  we  have  never  been  able  to, 
ueretofore.  As  for  swarming  out  in  there, 
5)less  you  !  wouldn't  that  be  a  joke  for  certain — 
on  the  bees.  So  many  reports  have  come  in  in 
regard  to  Linden  honey  being  brought  long 
distances,  that  we  fear  we  shall  have  to  admit 
they  do  at  times  go  2  or  3  miles  profitably. 
The  structure  of  these  blossoms  enables  bees  to 
load  very  quickly,  during  a  heavy  yield. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  but  few  nattering 
reports  of  Rape  culture  in  this  country  have 
vet  been  reed. 


DEAR  FRIEND  XO VICE :— We  call  you  friend,  but 
seems  to  me  I  hear  you  say.  who  are  you  t    Oh  !  I'm 
the  chap  that  used  to  get  the  old  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal from  the  Post  Office,  tear  off  the  wrapper,  hunt  up 
Novice's  article  and  devour  it.  yes  fairly  eat  it.  before  ' 
I'd  go  a  step  farther,  and  years"  before  I  knew  he  had  i 
'.  U."  :  to  his  name.    Finally  he  got  stuck  up  and  start- 
ed a  Bee  Journal  "his  self."*  and  we  looked  in  vain  for  j 
the  old  familiar  name,  till  we  couldn't  stand  it  longer  ; 
and  came  pattering  after  Gleanings  and  the  Photo, 
with  ye  requisite  61.00.    Lithograph  received  all  O  K.  '■ 
as  also  back  Xo's  of  Vol.  1.  and  we  have  read  "em  all 
too.    Can't  get  along  after  this  without  Gleanings  to 
complete  the  list  for  we  take  ail  the  Bee  Journals. 
"Sow  about  flying  bees  in  a  hot  bed.    Am  going  to 
.uake  oue  for"  two  or  three  stands,  how  do  you,  or  i 
would  you  ventilate  it  ?  or  does  it  need  no  ventilation  ? 

Had  one  strong  stock  last  spring,  and  one  light  one. 
acreased  by  purchase  and  artificial  stocks,  all  light.  ; 
fo  7  strong  stocks,  plenty  of  honey  for  winter,  and 
have  taken  330  lbs.  houey.  ll^i  lbs.  from  one.  and  also  I 
S  frames  of  brood  and  honey  from  same  one.  How 
will  that  contrast  with  Mr.  "Adam  Grimm's  report  of 
•ks  and  -25919  lbs.  honey?  Oh!  well,  guess 
you'll  have  to  put  us  away  down  in  the  "wee"  corner. 
'.  -end  herewith  a  Photo",  of  self  for  your  medley,  if 
it's  not  too  homelv.       Your  friend    W.  M.  Kellogg. 

Oneida,  111.  Not.  5th.  lS7i. 

P.  S.— A  kiss  for  "Blue  Eyes." 

Some  provision  must  be  made  for  ventilation,  j 
■  «r  rather  for  reducing  the  temperature,  in  warm 
weather  at  least.     This  was  our  greatest  blun- 
der for  we  made  the  gia-s  the  full  size  of  the 
room  at  first,  and  found  it  insufferably  warm 
inside   while  icicles  were  hanging  to  the  eaves 
<>u  the  outside.     This  to  be  sure  was  remedied 
by  a  wire  cloth  door,  but  to  prevent  its  being  j 
too  cold  when  the  sun  had   gone   down,  this 
door  must  be  opened  and  closed  twice  a  day  or  . 
•  ftener.  and  even  then  we  lose  this  volume  of 
rated  air  that  is  so  much  needed  in  the  ni^ht  : 
'ime.     Reasoning  from  this  we  presumed  ma- 


king the  binding  much  larger  and  having  the 

glass  only  cover  part  of  it  would  give  a  more 
even  temperature  and  also  economize  the  sur- 
plus heat  famished  during  the  day  time. 

Our  room  now  is  something  over  12x24  feet, 
and  all   except  the   glass   i-   protected 
inches  of  dry  earth,  all  carefully   roofed   over, 
to  guard  airain>i  frost  in  winter.     It  - 
answer  as  we  had  anticipated,  but  we  e 
report  fully  until  colder  weather. 

In  regard  to  Grimms  report :  our  Journals 
have  for  years  been  teeming  with  rep' 
great  amounts  of  honey  obtained  from 
sionally  a  single  hive,  or  the  product  of  a  sin- 
gle season.  Certain  parts  of  York  State  have 
this  season  produced  great  results,  yet  for  three 
seasons  previous  they  have  not  reported  at  all. 
or  at  least  but  little  worth  mentioning.  In 
order  to  get  at  the  real  profits  of  bee-keeping 
should  we  not  have  the  average  amount  per 
hive,  and  if  we  are  to  make  an  estin- 
what  can  be  depended  on  in  the  future,  shall 
we  not  also  have  reports  every  season  ?  Adam 
Grimm  has  we  believe  always  reported,  and 
has  given  us  the  benefit  of  the  results  of  his 
work  poor  seasons  as  well  as  srood  one^. 

Also,  if  it  be  possible  to  secure  #50.00  each 
from  3  or  4  hives,  or  even  half  a  dozen,  it 
will  not  pay  us  to  spend  our  whole  time  on  so 
few.  The  bee-keeper  who  can  so  manage  50 
colonies  as  to  secure  f  1000  from  them  per  sea- 
son, on  on  aft  rage  is  in  our  opinion  far  ahead 
of  the  one  who  gets  *50.00  as  the  product  of 
oue  hive  in  a  dozen,  once  in  3  or  4  years. 
Could  our  readers  make  as  good  a  result  on  am 
art  rage,  as  the  lady  who  writes  the  following — 
really,  we  don't  know  what  would  happen, 
only  that  we  should  feel  quite  happy  to  see  so 
many  others  happy.  The  24  colonies  mention- 
ed were  wintered  entirely  on  coffee  sairar. 
Seepage  21.  Feb.  Xo. 

DEAR  BEE  KEEPING  FRIENDS:— I  commenced 
my  letter  on  a  postal  card  but  have  laid  it  by.  as  not 
half  large  enough  to  write  what  I  want  to.  '  I  wrote 
you  a  letter  last  winter  which  was  so  full  of  -p ..' 
as  the  old  lady  called  it  that  I  was  heartily  ashamed 
of  it  afterwards,  especially  when  the  returning 
card  thanked  me  for  my  "good  opinions,  but  really  i 
was  sincere  and  I  believe  most  any  one  else  would 
have   been  just   as  thankful   as  I  was.    I  shoal 
we.  husband  and  myself,  for  last  year  we  had  a  very 
unsuccessful  year  and  it  was  our  first  year  with  bees. 
Just  then   came  such  a  bundle  of  good  things    the 
Gleanings    that  it  gave  me  a  great  deal 
hope,  and  I  trust  profit.    Comfort,  because  thi 
us  we  had  been  doinsr  just  about  the  best  thing  thai 
could  be  done  consule'ring  the  poor  year:  hope  for 
the  future,  and  profit  through  the  experience  of  oth- 
ers. 

This  year  has  been  a  very  poor  one  for  bees,   judg- 
ing from  our  neighbor's  bees-,  for  I  do  not  kn. 
single  colony  kept  on  the  old  system,  in  box  hives 
with  no  care!  that  have  siven  their  owner  any  surplus, 
or  swarms  that  have  built  their  hives  full  of  combs. 

We  feel  well  repaid  for  the  care  we  have  given  our 
bees:  each  of  the  -Jlcolonies  with  which  we  started  in 
the  spring  has  given  us  about  325.00.  Husband  says 
no  stock  on  the  farm  has  paid  so  well  for  their  care 
and  feed.  We  think  it  will  pay  well  to  raise  catnip, 
we  ha>l  a  small  bed  of  it  which  we  set  out  in  the  spring  : 
the  bee-  swarmed  on  i:  for  weeks.  Buckwheat  din 
well.  Mr.  Mel. ay  says  it  seldom  fails  in  this  vicinity. 
We  sowed  some  three  times,  the  first  did  not  amount 
to  much,  dry  weather  and  .grasshoppers  injured  it 
badly,  but  it  gave  a  little  picking  for  bee?.  The  two 
•  -  'wings  did  well.  I  think  husband  sowed  them 
from  3  to  f  weeks  apart.  We  think  we  shall  sow  acres 
to  catnip  and  mustard  next  spring.  Of  our  Bocky 
Mountaiu  plant  only  a  few  seeds  came  up.  thi 
do  not  swarm  over  it  as  they  do  catnip  and  buckwheat 
or  else  it  was  because  the  plants  were  more 

Extracted  honey  retails  here  for  25e,  an  . 
for  30  and  35,  we  are  satisfied  that  we  got   ..-  much 
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again  hone)-  by  extracting  as  we  would  if  we  had 
made  them  store  in  boxes.  We  had  three  of  our 
strongest  with  boxes  on— got  tired  of  their  slow  work- 
took  them  all  out  except  from  one  hive  which  we 
made  finish  up  those  that  were  nearly  full,  and  ex- 
tracted the  rest. 

Our  bees  are  mostly  Italians,  think  they  are  much 
better  than  the  common  blacks.  I  have  a  few  ques- 
tions I  would  like  to  ask. 

1.  How  do  you  manage  to  keen  track  of  your  hives 
that  vou  have  extracted  ?  do  you  commence  and  go 

through  the  whole  apiary  at  once  ?  If  you  skip  around, 
one  so  soon  gets  mixed  up  unless  accurate  account  is 
kept,  on  paper. 

We ,  take  each  hive  in  regular  order. 
Some  may  not  be  ready  'tis  true  but  we  look 
them  over  and  see  that  they  need  nothing.  In 
this  way  we  are  sure  to  see  that  all  Queens  are 
doing  their  duty  etc.,  also  we  can  readily  com- 
pare oue  colony  with  another. 

2.  How  did  your  hemp  pay  you  ?  I  noticed  in 
Gleanings  you 'thought  of  trying  it  this  year.  Would 
vou  advise  raising  it  for  bees. 

We  did  not  try  the  Hemp  although  Messrs. 
Shaw  &  Son  did.  Bees  worked  on  it  some  in 
the  morning  but  perhaps  not  more  than  on 
corn  and  some  other  pollen  yielding  plants. 
We  do  not  think  it  would  pay  to  raise  it  exclu- 
sively for  bees. 

3.  Could  you  tell  us  the  best  method  of  harvesting  a 
crop  of  mustard  s-^ed  ?  and  if  the  black  mustard  is 
better  than  white  for  honey,  could  the  seed  be  sold  to 
advantage  do  you  think?  Is  the  white  ever  sowed 
for  bees  ? 

We  will  try  to  collect  information  in  regard 
to  mustard  before  another  season.  See  page 
124  last  month. 

4.  What  sized  honey  jar  sells  best,  one,  two,  or 
three  lb.  ? 

We  now  use  Mason's  3  lb.  Fruit  Jars.  We 
prefer  them  because  consumers,  having  no  use 
for  jars  made  expressly  for  honey,  wish  us  to 
take  them  back  when  emptied,  and  coming  one 
sit,  a  time,  they  are  too  much  trouble.  The 
regular  fruit  jar  can  be  sold  with  the  honey,  at 
the  market  price,  and  thus  afford  a  small  profit 
also. 

5.  Do  you  think  bees  would  go  back  to  their  hives 
if  put  in  a  warm  room  with  one  south  window,  and 
allowed  to  take  a  fly  in  the  winter  time,  if  the  hive 
were  set  against  the  window?  if  they  would,  would 
it  not  be  a  benefit  to  any  colony  troubled  with  dysen- 
tery ? 

If  you  could  have  a  window  that  reached 
down  to  the  floor,  so  that  the  entrance  to  the 
hive  could  be  placed  very  near  where  they 
would  fall  when  tired  of  flying  against  the 
glass,  it  would  probably  succeed.  Perhaps  a 
broad  table  placed  tight  against  the  window 
sill,  that  they  might  not  get  down  on  the  floor, 
might  answer.  The  room  must  not  be  too 
warm.  We  are  inclined  to  think  from  60  to  70° 
enough.  They  will  buzz  on  the  window  a  good 
deal  the  first  day,  but  soon  get  used  to  it,  and 
fly  about  the  room  safely. 

Will  you  please  describe  golden  rod  and  aster? 
how  tall  do  they  grow  ? 

Both  belong  to  large  families,  show  many 
varieties  and  usually  grow  from  4  to  6  feet 
high.  The  Golden  rod  may  be  known  by  its 
solid  masses  of  golden  hued  bloom,  composed 
of  many  small  blossoms.  The  Aster  on  the 
contrary  bears  flowers  singly  that  are  perhaps 
an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  somewhat 
resemble  a  Sun  Flower  on  a  small  scale.  Dif- 
ferent varieties  are  found  of  each  in  different 
localities.  To  furnish  honey  profitably,  like 
all  other  plants,  there  must  be  acres  of  them. 

6.  In  using  your  surplus  bees  to  raise  Queens  in  top 
of  hive  will  bees  enough  stay  there  ?  or  is  it  necessary 
to  shut  them  in? 


Bees  enough  will  usually  stay  if  brood  be 
moved  up  with  them.  Sometimes  however, 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  fasten  them  in 
for  two  or  three  days. 

7.  Some  recommend  turnips  to  be  planted  so  as  to 
blossom  just  after  fruit  blossoms.  Should  the  turnips- 
be  set  out  in  the  spring  early,  for  that  purpose  ?  I 
think  the  seed  would  not  blossom  so  early,  and  tur- 
nips would  not  live  in  the  ground  if  left  in  through 
the  winter  in  this  climate.  I  would  think  it  quite  a 
task  to  set  out  a  very  large  bed  of  turnips,  and  unless 
of  considerable  size,  it  would  not  benefit  bees. 

We  think  you  are  right.  Unless  one  had  a 
job  of  raising  turnip  seed  for  the  market, 
'twould  "cost  more  than  it  come  to."  If  cover- 
ed with  light  top  dressing,  they  might  stand 
the  winter,  but  even  this  would  be  rather  ex- 
pensive. To  derive  any  appreciable  benefit, 
we  really  must  have  acres  of  the  flowers. 

8.  We  use  the  Peabody  extractor.  Don't  see  how 
an  extractor  could  work  better,  but  we  have  never 
seen  any  other. 

The  Peabody  machine  certainly  does  good 
work,  but  it  runs  hard  and  works  slowly. 
With  thick  honey,  it  must  be  brought  up  to  a 
high  speed  requiring  a  man's  strength  ;  when 
this  speed  is  attained,  it  requires  even  more 
than  a  man's  strength  to  stop  it  instantly  as 
we  readily  do  those  machines  in  which  only 
the  light  frame  that  holds  the  combs  revolves. 
Your  husband  is  doubtless  strong  (and  pa- 
tient ?)  or  he  would  have  complained  of  heavy 
Quinby  combs  ere  this. 

9.  We  also  use  the  Quinby  hive  and  like  it  real  well, 
don't  see  that  we  could  better  it  very  much. 

The  Quinby  frame  is  certainly  a  good  one ; 
perhaps  the  best,  where  only  a  man  handles 
them. 

10.  We  made  a  universal  feeder  for  each  hive,  ex- 
tracted all  their  honey,  made  good  thick  syrup  and 
fed  the  bees  for  their  winter  stores.  We  have  now  47 
good  colonies  with  plenty  of  good  sugar  syrup  sealed 
in  their  combs  ;  for  winter  feed  we  used  about  20  lbs. 
sugar  per  colony,  they  seem  to  have  plenty. 

We  like  the  feeder,  only  one  has  to  learn  how  to 
use  it.  We  got  the  strongest  Indian  Head  Factory  we 
could  find  but  syrup  of  what  we  thought  the  right, 
thickness  would  run  through  too  fast,  so  we  took  a 
swab  and  rubbed  a  mixture  over  it,  >4'  beeswax  and  % 
rosin  melted  together,  not  all  over  it,  but  just  enough 
to  prevent  the  syrup  from  running  through  too  fast. 

Use  canvas,  or  "duck,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  and  you  can  feed  even  clear  water  in  it 
if  you  choose. 

11.  Husband  made  a  tent  which  he  thought  very 
handy  to  finish  extracting  in,  or  rather  to  put  over  the 
hives* while  taking  out  combs.  We  did  the  extracting 
in  the  house,  the  back  of  the  tent  was  fixed  on  two- 
wheels,  and  when  he  wished  to  move  it  he  only  had  to 
lift  the  front  and  move  it  like  a  wheelbarrow,  we  only 
needed  to  use  it  at  the  close  of  the  last  honey  harvest. 
We  could  not  have  taken  all  their  stores  without  it. 

Sakaii  J.  W.  Axtell,  Roseville,  111.  Nov.  3rd,  1874. 

We  presume  such  a  tent  is  an  excellent  idea, 
although  we  have  never  used  one.  In  remo- 
ving the  honey  preparatory  to  fe'eding  syrup  in 
the  fall,  robbers  are  so  troublesome  that  'twould 
be  difficult  to  get  along  without  some  similar 
device.  If  you  put  your  tent  owfour  wheels, 
and  place  it  on  a  track  which  runs  between 
two  rows  of  hives,  you  have  friend  Blakeslee's 
idea  precisely.  Thanks  for  your  very  practic- 
al and  useful  letter. 


A.  I.  ROOT  & Co. :— Why  Novice!  assure  as  the 
world  if  what  I  find  wav  down  in  the  corner  of  cover 
of  Nov.  Gleanings  is  correct,  all  our  dollar  Queens 
are  pure,  and  also  the  one  sent  me  by  H.  Alley.  After 
we  had  learned  how  to  introduce  Italian  Queens  suc- 
cessfully, (which  we  have  done  with  more  success  late 
this  fall  than  early  last  summer:  we  thought  we 
would  have  one  pure  if  we  had  to  send  all  the  way  to 
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Italy  For  it,  but  we  will  stop  now  if  we  can  only  winter 
those  we  have ;  still  our  success  in  the  past  makes  us 
feel  hopeful. 

Novice  asks  the  question  "caunot  bees  almost  al- 
ways gather  pollen,  when  the  weather  is  warm 
•enough  ?  "  I  answer  yes,  our  two  colonies  containing 
•our  best  Italian  Queens,  which  we  have  been  feeding 
to  stimulate  breeding,  were  gathering-  pollen  yester- 
day and  the  day  before,  but  1  am  afraid  this  is  a  bad 
omen,  they  have  used  up  all  their  supply  of  pollen  I 
fear,  ami  have  none  on  hand  for  winter.  And  now  I 
shall  propose  a  problem:  Can  bees  be  wintered  suc- 
cessfully without  anv  pollen  ?  Ila  Michener. 

Low  Banks,  Ontario,  Can.    Nov.  9th,  1874. 

We  will  call  above  Problem  25.    Who  tells  ? 


DEAR  "NOVICE":— I  suppose  you  must  "mean 
me,"  in  your  remarks  on  pictures  in  the  Nov.  No.,  no 
matter  which  horn  of  the  dilemma  I  take  hold  of ;  I 
therefore  herewith  send  you  my  Photo.  I  also  send 
you  Mrs.  Lane's  because",  1st,  they  were  both  on  the 
same  card,  and  secondly,  because  she  and  I  have  run 
this  institution  including  the  little  "buzz"  all  by  our- 
selves, this  season,  and  therefore  I  hope  the  pictures 
may  prove  equally  acceptable. 

Last  spring  we  "had  34  colonies,  and  we  now  have  72 
*'such  as  they  are."  We  are  such  "old  fogies"  that  we 
run  the  Apiary  exclusively  for  box  honey,  and  we 
have  secured  "only  '2409  lbs.  Whether  these  results 
constitute  a  success  or  not  "this  deponent  saith  not." 
D.  P.  Lane,  Koshkonong,  Wis.  Nov.  7th,  i874. 

The  "Photo's"  are  coming  in  quite  plentiful- 
ly and  'tis  amusing  to  see  how  differently  our 
friends  look  many  of  them,  from  what 
we  had  judged  by  their  letters.  For  instance  : 
who  would  suppose  from  the  light  boyish  tone 
of  friend  L's  letters  that  he  was  so  far  on  life's 
road  as  to  show  streaks  of  gray.  May  we  all 
grow  old  as  cheerfully. 

Send  along  the  Photo's  of  the  "better  halves" 
too,  by  all  means,  whenever  they  assist  at  bee- 
keeping or  bee-losing  either,  for  that  matter, 
they  are  certainly  entitled  to  join  our  throng. 

A  trifle  over  64  lbs.  of  box  honey  per  colony 
besides  more  than  doubling  the  stock  ought  to 
be  success  sufficient  to  satisfy  almost  any  one. 

Several  half  barrels  of  Clover  honey  already  crys- 
talized.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  to*  get  it  out  with- 
out taking  the  barrel  head  oiit  ? 

G.  C.  Miller,  Mt.  Hanley,  Nova  Scotia.  Nov.  2nd. 

See  page  60,  May  No. 

Mr.  ROOT  : — Please  permit  a  humble  "perusaler," 
of  your  paper  to  bid  you  God  speed  in  your  task  of 
airing  humbugs  and  "swindles.  And  great  may  be 
your  reward  for  taking  right  hold  of  mastifl's  as  "well 
as  little  curs,  is  the  prayer  of  one  who  appreciates 
"Gleanings"  and  despises  humbuggers. 

Yours  truly,    L.  B.  Hogue,  Loydsville,  O. 


FRIEND  NOVICE  :— Frank  Langdon,  of  Kirkwood, 
N.  Y.,  had  one  stock  of  Italians  that  tilled  two  50  lb. 
cases  of  small  frames,  and  he  made  one  stock  from  it. 
About  the  first  of  June  I  fixed  up  4  stocks  of  hybrid 
bees  for  Roswell  Lump,  Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  they 
were  in  Langstroth  hives,  but  many  combs  were  built 
crooked.  I  told  the  boys  to  take  off  the  sticks  in  two 
or  three  days,  and  I  suppose  they  were  never  opened 
after  the  sticks  were  removed.  They  tell  me  one  hive 
filled  twenty  three  6  lb.  boxes,  besides  swarming  once. 
That  beats  me. 

As  you  seem  to  have  had  some  trouble  about  divis- 
ion boards,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  made  some  to  winter 
two  nuclei  in  one  hive  ;  take  some  lath  such  as  we  use 
to  make  small  frames,  k  inch  thick  by  \l4  wide,  cut 
two  pieces  (ends)  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hive  up  to  the  quilts,  cut  one  piece  (bottom) 
the  length  of  the  hive  inside;  and  one  piece  (top)  the 
length  of  the  hive  over  the  rabbet,  and  notch  the 
lower  edge  so  as  to  lit  the  rabbet ;  Now  take  some  old 
woolen  cloth  hard  twisted  and  close  woven,  nail  all 
together  with  cigar  box  tacks  and  clinch  and  tack  on 
to  the  frame,  and  you  have  a  division  board,  that  the 
bees  will  cluster  up  against,  that  will  not  warp  or 
shrink  and  will  give  each  the  benefit  of  the  heat  from 
the  other.  J.  P.  Moore. 

Binghampton,  N.  Y.  Nov.  3rd,  1874. 

Thankn  for  the  suggestion.  We  think  such 
a  division  board  might  be  made  to  "keep  tight," 


and  they  would  be  light  and  neat  to  handle. 
Another  thing,  in  using  these  for  strong  stocks 
they  could  not  be  gummed  down  so  firmly  as 
to  be  almost  a  fixture.  We  have  never  known 
bees  to  s;naw  woolen  cloth. 


REPORT  OF  MICHIGAN  APIARY  FOR  1874. 

Began  with  48  stocks  in  good  condition.  Have  in- 
creased to  55  and  taken  not  less  than  8500  lbs.  of  sur- 
plus, only  1000  of  which  was  comb  honey.  I  have,  as 
you  well  know,  started  a  "Honey  House"  on  a  small 
scale  for  the  purpose  of  selling  my  own  crop,  but  have 
met  with  such  good  success,  that  I  shall  handle  about 
20.000  lbs.  before  next  season.  Have  already  bought 
the  crop  of  several  Michigan  bee-keepers,  but  shall 
try  in  future  to  raise  all  the  honey  I  can  handle.  Hope 
all  bee-keepers  will  retail  their  own  honey,  thus  cre- 
ating a  greater  demand  for  it.  Our  home  demand  has 
increased   fivefold  since  I  started  an  Apiary  here. 

James  Heddon,  Dowagiac,  Mich.  Nov.  5th,  1874. 


Mr.  ROOT,  Dear  Sir:- 1  will  send  you  by  to-mor- 
row's mail,  a  Queen.  I  would  like  your  opinion  as  to 
purity  and  value.  I  bought  her  (a  dollar  Queen)  of  a 
breeder  well  known  to  you  and  re  commended  by  you. 
She  may  be  pure  but  I  would't  give  away  such  a  Queen 
if  I  cared  for  my  reputation.  Iliad  her  in  a  strong 
colony  about  a  week  and  as  she  didn't  lay  any  I  re- 
moved her  to  a  nucleus.  She  laid  a  few  eggs  soon 
after  that.  I  don't  wish  to  spoil  a  stock  by  using  her. 
You  can  oo  what  you  please  with  her.  I  presume  she 
will  be  dead,  but  you  can  judge  something  about  her, 
she  is  the  smallest  Queen  I  ever  saw. 

E.  Kimpton,  Cedar  Creek,  N.  Y.  Nov.  6th,  1S74. 

The  Queen  came  to  hand  alive  and  is  cer- 
tainly small,  but  our  friend  should  remember 
that  all  Queens  generally  look  small  and  in- 
significant in  Nov.,  also  that  they  usually  lay 
but  few  if  any  eggs  either  in  Oct.  or  Nov. 
Please  remember  also  that  selling  Queens  for 
$1.00  is  pretty  close  business,  and  if  occasion- 
ally one  should  prove  poor  it  is  no  more  than 
we  might  expect.  When  orders  are  crowding, 
we  often  ship  a  Queen  as  soon  as  she  has  laid 
her  first  dozen  eggs,  and  consequently  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  what  they  will  prove  to 
be.  At  the  same  time  we  hope  none  of  our 
Queen  rearers  have  been  guilty  of  selling 
Queens  from  other  than  choice  pure  mothers, 
and  from  cells  that  were  well  supplied  with 
royal  jelly.  The  Queen  in  question  was  so  te- 
nacious of  life  that  she  lived  several  clays 
in  the  green  house  after  the  bees  with  her  had 
died.  She  might  have  lived  longer  had  we  not 
(regretfully)  pinched  her  life  away. 


A.  I.  ROOT  &  Co.,  Sirs :— The  Wormwood  has  been 
of  great  service  to  me  this  season,  especially  in  those 
hives  used  for  extracting.  A  little  of  the  smoke  blown 
among  the  combs  drives  nearly  all  the  bees  down  into 
the  lower  story,  then  by  the  use  of  a  brush  made  of 
White  Cedar  boughs  tied  together,  the  combs  are 
ready  for  the  extractor  as  soon  as  one  could  wish ;  the 
smoke  does  not  seem  to  stupify  or  injure  them  in  the 
least.  One  brush  of  Cedar  boughs  has  lasted  through 
the  honey  season.  This  has  been  a  poor  season  for 
box  honey  but  have  had  a  good  yield  from  a  few  hives 
on  which  the  extractor  was  used.  I  do  not  know  that 
anv  of  your  readers  feel  as  I  do  about  the  reports  of 
such  large  yields  of  box  honey  from  J.  P.  Moore, 
Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  ami  others  in  his  vicinity.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  know  what  kind  of  hives  are  used  and 
how  managed  to  secure  such  results.  Perhaps  he  is 
flooded  with  Inquiries  and  I  am  waiting  and  hoping 
that  all  the  particulars  will  come  before  the  pub- 
lic without  making  him  too  much  trouble.  We  cannot 
all  go  there  to  get  the  information  but  it  might  be 
worth  many  dollars  to  some  of  us,  if  we  knew  all  the 
particulars",  such  as  size  of  hives,  size  of  brood  cham- 
ber, comb  frames,  honey  boxes,  and  way  of  access  to 
boxes  etc.  A.  C.  Hooker,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Friend  Moore  we  think  will  be  happy  to  as- 
sist in  any  way  he  can,  but  we  fear  'tis  not 
every  one  who  can  succeed  as  do  he  and 
Doolittle,  even  had  they  their  locality. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Dec- 


dear  NOVICE :— To-day  I  rec\l  Gleanings:  I 
And  my  Letter  in  print,  in  which  I  wrote  you  so  doleful- 
ly. I  must  give  von  the  history  of  the  season  as  a 
postscript  to  that  letter.  I  send  you  an  extract  from 
in  \  diary. 

From  the  5th  to  the  15th  of  June  nearly  every  day  it 
rains,  and  is  cold.  Bees  are  to  be  led  almost  daily. 
But  few  of  the  hives  are  more  than  half  lull,  say  from 
five  to  six  frames.  I  use  frames  one  foot  square.  Not 
a  single  hive  has  one  pound  fresh  honey  except  the 
feeding;  eggs  are  laid  sparingly  and  combs  with  lar- 
vae are  abandoned. 

Jul)/  ith— The  two  straw  hives  have  swarmed.  Of 
21,  10'  hives  have  from  11  to  12  frames  well  stocked 
with  brood,  the  rest  contain  from  7  to  0  frames,  and  3 
of  them  are  Queenless.  Not  a  hive  that  has  one  pound 
of  honey,  and  all  very  poor  in  bees. 

July  ilth— Extracted  325  lbs.  Linden  honey. 

Jul//  Slafc— 135.  Item— the  weather  is  mournfully  dry, 
the  Linden  flowers  gone,  lasted  only  about  5  days. 

July  2Qth— Extracted  about  300  lbs.,  bees  gathered 
from  buckwheat  and  swamp  flowers. 

Aug.  1st— Extracted  152  lbs. 

Aug.  nth— 160  lbs.  Bees  in  good  condition  and  honey 
is  brought  in  at  a  fair  rate,  pollen  is  gathered  plenti- 
fully. Whole  combs  are  tilled;  the  pollen  is  blue, 
like  moistened  powder. 

Aug.  9th-~ Extracted  nearly  300  lbs. 

Aug.  25th — The  weather  is  very  line  and  honey  flows 
as  usual  although  very  dry.  Buckwheat  is  nearly 
gone,  all  hives  rear  brood  splendidly.  Every  hive 
builds  a  new  comb. 

Aug.  Wth— Yesterday  we  had  a  slight  rain,  to-day 
all  fly  in  full  force  and  honey  is  brought  in  quite  plen- 
tifully from  swamp  Snap-dragon;  all  the  bees  that 
come  in  are  painted  white  from  the  Snap-dragon  as  I 
call  it,  but  you  call  it  wild  Touch-me-not.  To-day  af- 
ter mid-day  extracted  one  wash  boiler  full. 

Sept.  2nd— Extracted  243  lbs. ;  the  combs  are  filled  to 
overflowing,  very  much  impeding  the  Queen's  work. 
The  weather  is  very  dry.    This  night  it  rains. 

Sept.  9th— Extracted  'about  350  lbs.,  the  weather  is 
the  same— dry  and  hot.    Thermometer  90°  in  the  shade. 

Sept.  10th— Ext'd  225  lbs. 

Sept.  Idth—    "       125    " 

Sept.  nth—    "      123   "    Fives  hives  Queenless. 

Sept.  18th—    "        55    " 

I  have  brought  up  the  number  from  23  to  40.  They 
have  sealed  buckwheat  honey,  say  one  half;  I  have 
fed  to  them  one  barrel  sugar  syrup,  to  complete  win- 
ter stores.  I  have  extracted  nearly  3000  lbs.  In  1871 
by  the  large  lire,  a  cedar  swamp  burned  down,  and 
this  fall  the  swamp  wTas  one  mass  of  (lowers;  The 
wild  Touch-me-not  and  another  I  cannot  name, 
with  long  cottony  seed  pods.  The  honey  from  the 
wiia  Touch-me-not  was  very  thin;  I  set  it  apart  in  a 
large  iron  kettle  containing  40  gallons.  That  honey 
is  now  one  mass  like  butter  and  by  far  the  sweetest,*! 
kept  it  for  spring  feeding. 

Instead  of  making  the  4  feet  hives  I  have  altered  my 
mind,  and  shall  use  my  12  frame  hive.  In  the  spring 
I  shall  provide  for  each  hive  two  drone  combs  con- 
taining about  10  lbs.  each,  I  have  already  a  quantity 
on  hand.    These  will  be  used  in  a  flow  of  honey. 

You  will  see  that  this  postscript  is  a  necessary 
compendium  to  the  whole  and  teaches  us  all  that  he 
who  takes  care  and  continues  to  the  end  will  be  re- 
warded. During  such  a  spring  while  we  are  feeding 
until  the  15th  of  June,  hives  only  half  full  in  full 
swarming  time,  and  the  4th  of  July  not  a  single  hive 
that  had  one  pound  of  honey,  then  swarming  time 
gone,  it  was  time  and  reasonable  to  draw  a  long  deep 
sigh;  yet  how  glorious  the  reward.  My  bees  had  to 
build  two  new  combs  per  week  and  all  my  old  combs 
have  their  drone  combs  cut  out  down  to  the  worker 
'"nib-;:  all  are  repaired  with  worker  cells.  In  my 
new  combs  my  trouble  was  great,  they  built  nearly  all 
drone  comb.  Several  hives  however  built  all  worker 
cells.  I  cut  all  the  drone  comb,  two  inches  from  the 
lop  bar,  strait  off  and  set  them  in  the  hives  that  built 
the  worker  combs;  by  means  of  this.  I  have  now  all 
frames  with  wrorker  comb  strait  like  a  plank.  Now 
what  kind  of  a  season  have  we  had?  was  it  a  good 
one?  My  neighbors  who  stick  to  box  hives  say  the 
season  was  bad;  there  were  no  swarms  and  bees  did 
not  work  in  boxes;  their  hives  are  heavy;  so  they  are 
in  the  spring  and  fall  every  year. 

Second  postscript— My  two  straw  hives  were  far 
ahead  in  the  spring,  but  from  Julv  to  Oct.  they  work- 
ed by  far  the  slowest.  One  weighs  01  lbs.,  the  other 
4 1 ;  the  hives  are  small.  I  finish  by  saying,  "a  glorious 
hand  shaking,  and  a  thank  yon." 

Joseph  Duffelek,  Wequiock,  Wis.  Nov.  3rd,  1874. 

Stock  browse  on  the  Kockv  Mountain  bee  plant, 
and  1  think  it  would  make  good  fodder.    I  like  the 


plan  of  a  uniform  standard  size  for  frames.  I  have 
six  sizes  of  frames  in  my  apiary  and  find  it  very  incon- 
venient, but  as  I  am  a  learner  aim  experimenting,  I 
can  bear  it  for  a  ivhile.  My  bees  have  done  well  since 
summer  set  in,  have  extracted  200  lbs. and  taken  40 
lbs.  comb,  from  0  colonies  and  have  increased  from  7 
weak  colonies  the  15th  of  May,  to  17  now  on  hand. 
Some  Italians,  some  Hybrids  and  some  common. 
They  are  now  laying  in  some,  but  what  thev  get  it 
from  I  do  not  know  as  we  have  had  till  veste'rday  a. 
very  warm  and  dry  time. 

Success  to  Gleanings,  which  I  highlv  prize,  and  a 
good  time  for  all  bee  raisers. 

Abner  J.  Pope,  Indianapolis,  Ind.   Sept.  24th,  1874 


I  wish  to  ask  the  following  favor  of  you;  which  is 
that  you  try  at  least  to  have  three  young  Queens  fer- 
tilized in  your  hot  house.  I  am  even  more  positive 
than  ever  that  it  can  be  done,  and  that  I  have  done  it. 
In  the  first  place  see  that  yon  have  no  old  bees  in  your 
nucleus,  insert  drone  brood  in  it  so  that  it  will  hatch 
a  little  before  and  just  about  the  time  the  Queen 
hatches,  in  short,  have  no  bees  in  the  nucleus  that 
have  ever  flown  outside  of  the  hot  house.  If  you  pav 
as  much  attention  to  this  as  you  do  to  your  other  af- 
fairs and  don't  succeed,  I  will  pay  all  the  expense  of 
the  experiment.  A.  N.  DRAPER. 

Upper  Alton,  111.  Nov.  Cth,  1874. 

Bless  your  heart  friend  Draper;  to  be  sure 
we  shall  try  the  experiment.  One  colony  has 
attempted  to  build  Queen  cells  already,  but  as 
we  had  no  drones,  we  were  obliged  to  unite 
them.  We  are  going  to  push  them  along  and 
as  soon  as  drones  are  capped  over  we  will  have 
some  Queens.  We  have  no  fears  but  that  they 
will  rear  Queens,  but  to  get  these  Queens  to 
lay  worker  eggs — that  is  the  point.  In  regard 
to  pay;  all  the  pay  we  expect  or  want,  is  the 
75c  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  and  we'll 
foot  all  expenses  of  experiments  whether  tbey 
are  failures  or  successes.  If  the  latter  we  shall 
be  very  glad  to  know  that  we  have  been  useful. 

I  have  just  written  to  J.  Carroll,  Australia,  that  1 
would  endeavor  to  send  him  a  Queen  with  a  small  col- 
ony of  bees  next  spring. 

Fall  pasturage  has  been  good.  Bees  cpiit  gathering 
only  the  other  day,  last  week.  Have  plenty  of  drones 
and  bees  do  not  appear  hostile  to  them  even  in  hives 
having  young  Queens.  Frank  Benton. 

Edgefield  Junction,  Tenn.  Nov.  4th,  1874. 


FRIEND  NOVICE:— For  the  benefit  of  those  read- 
ers of  Gleanings  who  doubt  the  practicability  of  the 
Bidwell  method  ol  wintering,  or  the  veracity  of  Mr. 
B's  statements,  please  say  that  he  has  already  put 
his  bees  in  hot  beds  for  the  winter.  When  the  weath- 
er admits  of  it,  the  bees  are  allowed  to  fly  abroad  as 
in  summer.  We  think  it  advisable  to  construct  the 
hot  beds  so  as  to  admit  of  ventilation  without  remo- 
ving the  glass. 

One  point  more.  While  glass  directly  in  front  of  the 
bees,  as  in  your  '■'■Glass  House"  may  not  destroy  its 
utility,  still  we  must  think  it  like  a  pane  of  glass  in 
the  side  of  a  bee  hive,  more  ornamental  than  useful- 
more  convenient  than  desirable.  Please  try  a  simple 
shallow  "hot-bed'"  with  glass  over  the  bees  only,  be- 
fore pronouncing  this  method  a  failure. 

Herbeht  A.  BCTRCH,  South  Haven,  Mich.  Nov.  0th 

We  are  happy  to  say  our  glass  house  isn't  ;< 
failure  by  any  means,  and  if  we  conveyed  tin 
idea  that  the  glass  stood  perpendicularly,  it 
was  our  mistake.  The  sash  is  about  6^x13, 
and  the  lower  edge  is  about  2%  feet  from  tin 
ground  and  the  upper  or  north,  perhaps  (P.. 
the  whole  room  is  14x24  now,  with  only  the 
amount  of  glass  named,  and  yet  it  gets  too 
warm  on  a  very  clear  day.  Instead  of  straw 
for  the  ground  underneath,  Ave  prefer  saw-dust. 
When  the  air  is  cold  outside,  the  bees  gel 
against  the  glass  but  little.  Our  objection  to 
a  simple  hot-bed  is  that,  we  can't,  go  inside 
and  whenever  our  bees  are  where  we  can't  get 
at  'em,  we  are  "in  a  peek  of  trouble." 


AD  VER  TISERS '  DEPAR TMENT. 


CLUBBING  LIST. 

We  will  send  Gleanings— 

With  The  American  Bee  Journal  ($2.00) $2.25 

"    The  Bee  Keeper's  Magazine  (  1.25) 1-75 

"    The  Bee  World  (2.10) 2.60 

"    All  three,  The  Bee  Journals  of  America, . .  .5.00 

"    American  Agriculturist    ($1.00) $2.10 

"    Prairie  Farmer  ($2.15) 2.65 

"    Kural  New  Yorker  ($2.50) 3.00 

"    Ohio  Farmer  ($2.15) 2.65 

"    National  Agriculturist       (1.25) 1.75 

"    Scientific  American  ($3. 15) 3.65 

[Above  rates  include  all  Postage.] 

Books  for  Bee-Keepers. 

SENT  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honey  Bee $2.00 

Quinbv's  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping 1.50 

Bee  Keeper's  Text  Book,  muslin, 75 

"  "  "         "      paper, 40 


Good  Books. 

These,  though  not  specially  designed  for  Bee- 
keepers, have  a  tendency  to  inculcate  princi- 
ples that  ensure  success  in  bee-keeping  as  well 
as  almost  all  other  rural  pursuits. 

The  first  on  the  list  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  who  has  planted  grape  vines  to 
shade  the  hives,  as  we  have  advised. 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price. 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist $1.50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist 1.50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist 20 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist 1.50 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit 1.50 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture 1.50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 1.50 

Ten  Acres  Enough 1.25 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much 1.50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing  (Holly) 75 

Window  Gardening 1.50 

Leuchar's  How.to  build  Hot-Houses.... ;..1.50 

Play  and  Profit 'in  my  Garden.    Rev.  E.  P.  Roe.  1.50 

Waring's  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health 1.50 

Onion  Culture 20 


-A^verill  Chemical  Faint. 

THE  ONL  Y  RELIABLE. 
THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL. 
THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL. 
THE  MOST  DURABLE. 

Requires  no  oil  thinner  or  drier. 
Requires  no  waste  of  time  in  mixing, 
Has  stood  eight  years'1  criticisms 
With  yearly  increased  popularity 
And  yearly  increased  sales. 
Is  sold  by  the  gallon  only,  in  packages  of  from  1  to 
40  gallons  each,  in  Purest  White  and  any  Color  or 
Tint  desired. 
Address,  for  sample  card  of  colors  and  price  list, 

Averlll  Chemical  Paint  Co., 

Office  and  Factory  132  &  134  East  River  Street, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


CLUB  RATES  on  175  Papers.  Send  for 
C  I^  U  ~R  List  including  Agents'  Rates  on 
1*  O  O  ML  H  by  mail  post-paid— 400  ir.  List— 
BOOKS  Binghams'  Agency,  Sparta,  Wis. 
12t9p 


ITALIAN  BEES. 

r'ALIAN  QUEENS  bred  from  imported  mothers— 
a  month  earlier  than  in  the  North.    Purity  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.    Also  full  colonies  of  Italians 
in  Langstroth  hives  for  sale  at  $15.00  per  colony. 
Address      Dr.  J.  P.  H.  BROWN,     Augusta,  Ga. 


THIRTEEN  years  experience  in  propagating 
Italian  Bees.  Queens  will  be  bred  direct  from 
Imported  Mothers  and  warranted  pure  anil  fertile. 
Send  for  my  circular.  Wm.  W.  CARY, 

ltf  Colerain,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 


GOOD  Rye  Straw  Mats  for  $3.00  per  dozen. 
Sample  by  mail  50  ets. 
9tl2p  A.  N.  DRAPER,  Upper  Alton,  111. 


Names  of  responsible  parties  will  be  inserted  in 
either  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  10c  each  insertion,  or  §1.00  per  year. 


$1.00  Queons 


Karnes   inserted   in   this   departinent    the    first  time 
without  charge. 


Those  whose  names  appear  below,  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  Queens  the  coming  season  for  #1.00  each,  un- 
der the  following  conditions;  No  guarantee  is  to  be 
assumed  of  purity,  safe  delivery  or  anv  thing  of  the 
kind,  only  that  the  Queen  be  reared  from  a  choice, 
pure  mother.  They  also  agree  to  return  the  money  at 
anytime  when  customers  become  impatient  of  siich 
delay  as  may  be  unavoidable. 

Bear  in  mind  that  lie  who  sends  the  best  Queens, 
put  up  neatest  and  most  securely,  will  probably  re- 
ceive the  most  orders.  Special  rates  for  warranted 
and  tested  Queens,  furnished  on  application  to  any  of 
the  parties. 

G.'W.  Dean,  River  Styx.  Medina  Co.,  Ohio. 

W.  J.  Hosmer.  Janesville,  Minnesota. 

Dr.  J.  P.  II.  Brown,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

R.  S.  Beck  tell,  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 

Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
J.  H  Martin,  Hartford,  N.  Y. 
Geo.  T.  Wheeler,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
H.  Alley,  Wenham,  Mass. 


In  order  to  hasten  the  introduction  of  the 
D^-  STANDARD  "^0 

Apiarian  Implements,  we  make  the  following  offer. 
Standard  Hive,  including  bottom-board,  door-step, 
blocks,  and  all  the  stand  that  we  think  is  needed  to 

keep  it  from  the  ground $2,00 

Twenty  frames  for  above  5%  c.  each 1.15 

Sample  Frame,  by  mail, io 

Quilt 40 

Or  all  complete  except  painting,  for 3.50 

The  same  in  a  bundle  including  nails,  hinges  etc,  3.25 
Extractor    made   expressly   for   Standard    frames, 

(Comb  frame  14#  wide,  by  10  deep. ) $9.00 

Any  deviation  from  above,  be  it  only  1-16  of  an  inch, 
Will  be  only  at  our  regular  list  prices. 
A.  I.  ROOT  &  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

We  always  consider  it  an  especial  favor  to  have 
customers  inform  us  by  postal  card  whether  goods 
are  satisfactory  ;  w/iether  our  mode  of  packing  i* 
efficient;  time  taken  in  transit ;  wJiether  Express 
or  Freight  charges  were  reasonable,  etc.  etc. 

Respectfully,  A.  I.  Root  &  Co. 

Every  Bee-Keeper  should 
subscribe  for  this  Monthl;.-. 
It   is  the  oldest  and  best 

mlATTDYll  ■  scientific  and  practical 
J UUJIII ALM  Journal  of  Apiculture  in 
the  World.  The  most  suc- 
cessful and  experienced 
Apiarians  in  this  country 
and  Europe  contribute  to  its  pages.  Terms,  $2.00 
a  year  in  advance.  Send  a  Stamp  for  a  Maniple 
Copy.     Address,        THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 

Room  27,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago 

Clark  &  Holcomb, 
HOUTEY  LABEL 


■j\tctlt» 


PRI(?EH; 

1000,  Gummed  and  Cut, $2.75 

500,        "        "        «        2.00 

250,        "        "        "        1.50 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Samples  sent  if  desired.    Address, 

Clark  &  Holcomb,  Medina,  O. 


ADVERTISERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


^rD^EZEtTISETvEEISTTS. 


Advertisements  will  be  received  at  the  rate  often 
cents  per  line.  Nonpariel  space,  each  insertion,  cash 
in  advance]  and  we  require  that  every  Advertiser 
satisfies  lis  of  his  responsibility  ami  intention  to  do 
all  that  he  agrees,  and  that  his' goods  arc  really  worth 
the  price  asked  for  them. 


MUTITS  ADVERTISEMENT. 


HONEY    JARS. 

<  >ne  pound  (square)  Jars,  per  gross. $(5.50 

Two'       "  "  "  '«  8.50 

Corks,  "        75 

Tin  Foil  Paps,  " 1.20 

One  and  Two  Pound  Labels,  per  gross 75 

The  same  with  address  printed  to  order,  per  loot),  5.00 
1  qt.  Sell-Sealing  Mason's  Fruit  Jars,  per  gross,..  19.00 
Labels  for  above.  "  "  .65 

The  same  with  printed  address,  per  1000  4.25 

I  shall  have  on  hand  and  ready  for  shipment  from 
the  15th  of  June,  ti  large  lot  of  1  and  2  pound  square 
Hint  white!  glass  honey  jars.  They  are  of  the  same 
style  as  my  other  jars,  which  are  by  this  time  well 
enough  known. 

I  shall  sell  1  lb.  (white;  flint  Glass  Jars  per  gross  $0.00 
2  "  <■'         '•        "         "  "        ll.oo 

In  lots  of  10  gross  or  more,  the  same  as  the  others, 
50  cts.  less  per  gross. 

Langstroth's  Bee  Hives,  Bee  Veils,  Uncapping 
Knives,  &<>..  I  offer  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

Straw  .Mats.-  to  lit  the  top  of"  Langstroth's  hive— the 
manufacture  of  M.  Xevin's.  Cheviot,  Hamilton  Co., 
O.,  and  well  made,  at  SI. 50  per  doz. 

As  jrood  as  any. 

Each 50 

Per  doz gi.50 

For  further  particulars,  Address. 
Itf  CHAS.  F.  MUTH,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Willi  BEE!  WOBLB* 

OCR  Bee  Journal  of  the  Southern  States.  Issued 
monthly  at  82.00  per  vear.    Sample  copies  free. 

Address    A.  F.  MOON  &  Co.  Rome,  Georgia. 

BASSWOOD  TREES 

One  foot  and  under,  per  hundred $2.00 

From  one  to  two  feet 500 

two  "  six     "     8.00 

'•      six    "  ten    "     15.00 

'■     ten   "fifteen     ■ 30.00 

The  one  foot  and  under,  sent  by  mail  for  75c  per 
hundred,  extra.  General  nurserv  stock,  such  as  Fruits 
and  Grape  vines  of  all  kinds,  Apples  and  Cherries. 
Evergreens,  Osage  Orange  plants  etc.,  for  hedges, 
specialties.  Maple  trees  also  at  low  figures. 
Iltl2p  J.  L.  GREEN,  Granger,  Medina  Co..  O. 


ILLUSTRATED  I  ;\  magnillcently    II 1  u  s  t  r  at  e  1 1 
TATTTJATAT  Monthlv.  with    Chronio  62.50 

JUUKJNAL        |  a  year.    Send  lO  cts.  for  sam- 
ple copy,  or  30  cts.  for  sample  Chromo,  terms  to 
agents,  etc.    Canvassers  Wanted,  in  everv  town, 
county  &  State.    Address      THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 
Room  2/   Tribune  Building,  Chicago. 


The  Fruit  Recorder  &  Cottage  Gardener 

will  be  sent  free  for  :i  month  to  ail 
MONTHS    who  win  !,a>'  Postage  at  office  of  d.  - 

3  livery.    We  do  not  ask  any  one  to- 

ri"DTPT7>  subscribe  for  our  paper  until  they 
r  ivCJlL.  know  what  they  are  to  get.  It  speak-.- 
for  itself.  Price  only  SI  per  year. 
The  Small  Fruit  Instructor,  is  a  work  of  t'4  pp. 
that  tells  in  simple  language  just  how  to  grow  fruits 
in  abundance  for  home  use  or  market.  Price  25  cts. 
post-paid.         A.  VM.4  Pl'KOV,  Rochester,  If.  Y. 

;    Philip's  Southern  Farmer. 

ONLY  two  dollars  per  annum  for  a  Journal  devo- 
ted to  ■agriculture,  horticulture,  bees,  stock  and 
poultry;    The  acknowledger!  peer  of  any  monthly  iiv 
the  South.    Send   your  tutoress  and  get  a  specimen. 
ADVERTISE  your  stock  and  poultry  in  the  Farmer. 
Address  as  above.  llt'x 

~€9zt£ss  m  mm  i  v  jasii" 

1  It)  Round  Jars  per  gross $5.50 

2"        "         "        "        "     7.50 

Corks  "        "    75c  to  1.00 

Jj  jit  Honey  Tumblers  plain  or  ribbed  per  doz to 

Six  doz.  in  a  box.    Packages  each 40 

,'i  j)t  Honey  Tumblers  plain  or  ribbed  per  doz 50 

Six  doz.  in  a  box.    Packages  each 45 

'3  pt  Honey  Tumblers  Tin  Top,  per  doz t>T> 

Six  doz.  in  a" box.    Packages 45 

)i  pt  Honey  Tumblers  Tin  Top,  per  doz 75 

Six  doz.  in  a  box.    Packages 50 

Also,  Window  Glass,  Lamp  Chimnevs,  and  Glass- 
ware  of  all  kinds.  For  sale  by  B.  E.  FAHNESTOCK. 
Late  B.  L.  Fahnestock.  Fortune  &  Co.  Glass  manu- 
facturers, 76  Wood  St.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  3d 

FOR  SO  CENTS 
we  will  send  '4'lie  Na- 
tional  Agriculturist, 

a  large,  live,  16-page  illus- 
trated family  paper,  six 
months  on  trial,  or  with 
large  first  class  chromo 
Flowers  of  Paradise,  15)£x 
21  inches,  for  $1.00,  and 
extend  the  time  six  months 
free  to  agents  sending  sub- 
scribers, besides  large  cash  commission  or  premiums. 
The  Sec-Keepers'  Maffazine,  same  terms. 
Terms  to  Agents  sent  free.  Address  H.  A.  K11VG 
ScCO.,  75  Barclay-  Street,  New  York. 

iVENVs^PATVER!-*  Through  our  Club  Cheap. 
IVEWH^APEIfcfeS  We  furnish  all  Magazines. 
Leslie's  papers,  regnlar  price  $4,  our  price  §3.40.    All 
other  papers  eqnallv  cheap,  some  cheaper. 
BOOK8  All  kinds,  to  members  of  our  club  at 
KOOKS  1-5  less  than  retail  price. 
Address  for  CLUB  LIST  and  BOOK  circular: 
E.  KRETCHMER  &  Co.  Cobnrg,  Montgy  Co.  Iowa. 

rpWENTY  Colonies  Italian  Bees  at  SS.OO 

L    per  coIoev  if  taken  before  15th  of  Dec.  (too  cold 
to  ship  after  that),    strong  in  bees— heavy  in  honey- 
straight  combs— -Dollar  Qneens" — delivered  at  ship- 
ping office  this  place. 
lltl'2  H.  NESBIT,  Cynthiana,  Harrison  Co.,  Ky. 


tzezeltn-es  -.   strictly  cash  iisr  ATO^VAiixrcE- 


Free,  Postpaid,  $1.00,  or  Litho- 

Ccnts  for  their  trouble. 


One  Copy  One  \  ear  75  <  cuts,  or  with  Lithograph  of  Apiary,  size  12x18,  Mailed 

graph  will  be  -cut  as  a  Premium  for  Two  Subscribers  at  75  cents  each 
Any  person  obtaining  Three  Subscribers  at  75  Cents  each,  may    retain    25 
"  Five  "  «  "  •'  75 

"  "  Ten  "  "  "  •«         -2.50  "  " 

Any  number  above  Ten  will  be  sent    at  the  rate  of  Fiftv  Cents  each. 

Names  may  be  sent  at  any  time  during  the  year,  and  whenever  a    club  is   reached,  we   will    credit 
back   the  amount  previously  sent  us  in  excess  of   the  Club  Rates.    In  this  way  any   of   the 

Articles  Mentioned  on  our  PRICE  LIST  may  be  Secured  as  PREMIUMS. 

Please  mention  when  names  are  intended  for  Clubs.  An  acknowledgment  will  be  sent  in  all  cases 
on  receipt  of  money— for  anv  purpose  whatever— by  return  mail.  Volume  I,  for  1873  may  be  counted  on 
the  same  terms,  as  we  have  a 

Large  Supply  of  BACK  NUMBERS  Provided  for  new  Beginners ! 


As  we  cannot  take  the  s 
contain-  the  entire  Fund 

Ground 


pace  in  future  numbers  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again,  and   Volume  One 
imenta'   Principles    and 

Work  lor  starting-    an    Apiary. 


IXE^OTEID  EXCLUSIVELY  TO  SEES  -AJJXTID  HOiJXTEY 


Supplement  to   APRIL  No.  1875;   and  Eighth  Edition  Circular  and  Price  List. 


OUK  MEDLEY. 

THE  BEE-KEEPEHS  OF  OUK  COUNTRY. 

BEAR  FELLOW  BEE-KEEPERS  :— It  is 
now  the  9th  of  March,  and  though  winter 
still  lingers,  the  sun  has  to-day  thawed  the  ice 
off  the  walks  sufficiently  to  allow  Blue  Eyes  to 
take  extensive  promenades,  of  such  a  nature, 
that  she  fairly  bubbled  over  at  supper  time 
with  accounts  to  her  papa  of  the  wonderful 
things  she  had  seen  "out  doors-es."  The  bees 
have  rather  stopped  dying  in  the  forcing  house 
and  are  now  starting  brood  very  fairly,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  diminutive  numbers,  left  to 
gather  meal  and  care  in  other  ways  for  the  well 
being  of  their  little  ones.  The  rest  of  our  Api- 
ary seem  to  have  wintered  splendidly ;  Glean- 
ings is  receiving  daily  accessions  to  its  circle 
of  friend0,  although  it  has  already  a  far  larger 
number  than  at  any  time  last  year,  and  the 
world  in  general  presents  such  an  unwonted 
cheerful  aspect  that  we  really  cannot,  get  at  the 
matter  in  hand,  until  we  tell  you  all  how  fer- 
vently we  thank  God  for  his  many  many  bles- 
sings of  which  we  are  so  little  deserving. 
Prominent  among  them  is  the  pleasant  news 
coming  from  one  after  another  of  our  old  friends 
to  let  us  know  they  are  rejoicing  to  find  that 
we  too  have  finally  "found  that  peace  that  pas- 
seth  understanding." 

Do  you  wonder  that  vrc  rejoice  to  find  we 
have  so  many  ministers  among  our  subscribers, 
that  we  feel  as  if  we  must  take  them  'all  by 
the  hand  and  wish  them  God  speed  in  their 
noble  work  of  reforming  mankind?  And  this 
reminds  us  that  we  hope  we  shall  have  the 
approval  of  all  of  you  in  deciding  to  mention 
Mr.  Langstroth,  first  of  all  the  Bee-Keepers  of 
America. 

Rev.  L.  L.  Langstkoth,  of  Oxford,  Butler 
Co.,  Ohio,  most  of  you  know,  is  generally  ac- 
corded the  honor  of  having  first  made  the 
movable  comb  bee  hive  practically  a  success, 
and  of  having  introduced  it  extensively  among 
the  people.  How  far  he  has  been  remembered, 
and  what  are  his  present  circumstances  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extracts  from  a 
letter  just  received  from  him.  It  was  no1  in- 
tended for  publication,  yet  it  answers  so  many 


inquiries  in  regard  to  him  that  we  feel  sure  he 
will  excuse  it. 

Excuse  dear  friends,  the  delay  in  replying1  to  your 
kind  inquiries.  Since  the  last  of  June  1873.  I  have 
been  laid  aside  from  business  of  all  kinds,  and  only  in 
a  few  instances  have  I  been  able  personally  to  respond 
to  letters  addressed  to  me.  This  week  for  the  first 
time,  have  I  felt  any  very  hopeful  symptoms  of  resto- 
red mental  activity.  A  year  ago  last  fall  I  was  com- 
pelled by  povertyand  sickness  to  part  with  all  ray 
bees,  and  it  is  only  within  a  few  days  that  I  cured  to 
hear  again  the  hum  of  an  insect  in  which  I  once  took 
such  delight.  Two  years  ago  I  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  have  the  suit  of  Otis  against  King  brought  to 
an  issue.  That  eminent  counsellor  S.  S.  Fisher,  after 
seeing  all  that  the  defense  could  say  for  their  case, 
was  confident  that  the  claims  of  my  patent  would  not 
be  invalidated.  The  day  was  set  for  the  hearing;  but 
before  the  cross  examination  on  my  own  sworn  state- 
ment could  be  completed  I  was  prostrated  in  mind 
aud  body  by  my  old  complaint,  and  every  thing  came 
to  a  stand.  Since  then  Col.  Fisher  has  died ;  and 
Mr.  Otis,  after  being  some  time  an  inmate  of  an  insane 
asylum,  died  there,  and  of  course  the  suit  came  to  an 
end.  My  relatives  knew,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  King  was  also 
informed  by  me,  personally,  that  in  aiding  Mr.  Otis,  I 
had  ceased  to  expect  any  pecuniary  benefit  by  appeal- 
ing to  law  (in  case  of  a  favorable  verdict)  to  maintain 
my  own  rights  against  infringers.  My  settled  and 
declared  intention^  was  in  the  large  territory  which  I 
then  owned,  to  leave  all  infringers  to  act  as  their  own 
consciences  might  dictate,  in  paying  me  a  license  fee 
or  not,  even  although  the  law  allowed  me  seven 
years  after  the  expiration  of  the  patent,  to  collect 
damages  against  them.  I  have  felt  for  years  that  from 
the  many  conflicting,  and  as  I  believe,  infringing 
hives,  which  have  come  into  use,  my  relations  to  the 
bee-keeping  community,  had  become  misunderstood 
by  many  who  were  ignorant  of  the  facts.  I  have  un- 
ceasingly grieved  to  find  myself  in  my  old  age,  in 
such  unpleasant  antagonism  to  many  with  whom  I 
sought  to  maintain  only  friendly  relations.  I  have 
never  derived  even  a  meagre  support  from  my  patent, 
independent  of  the  employment,  and  am  now,  since  I 
have  been  laid  aside  from  all  business,  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  kindness  of  relatives. 

Should  I  regain  sufficient  health,  1  should  delight  to 
revise  my  work  on  the  Honey  Bee,  and  give  it  the 
benefit  of  the  latest  discoveries  and  improvements. 

Just  before  I  was  taken  sick,  Iliad  been  planning 
to  make  von  a  visit  and  show  you  what  I  regarded  as 
a  decided  advance  in  the  way  of  constructing  both 
hives  and  frames.  I  remember  with  great  interest  our 
very  pleasant  correspondence,  and  the  expressions  of 
kindness  from  Novice  and  family.  I  associate  yon 
with  the  dear  wife  who  appreciated  so  deeply  the  in- 
terest which  you  and  your  kind  physician  took  in  my 
health.  With  the  kindest  regards  to  each  member  of 
your  family,  I  remain  as  ever, 

Very  truly  vonr  friend,    L.  L.  Langstkoth. 

Oxford,  O.  "  Feb.  :2t>th,  1875. 

In  giving  the  above  we  have  several  objects 
in  view ;  one  is  to  show  those  who  are  enter- 
taining hopes  of  gain  by  selling  rights,  that 
even  so  valuable  an  improvement  as  the  mov- 
able comb,  only  resulted  in  trouble  and  loss  to 
almost  all  parties  concerned.  And  worst  of 
all,  it  made  unkindness,  and  trouble,  where  all 
should  have  been  friends  and  neighbors.  Last- 
ly, it  shows  those  who  feel  as  if  they  owe  a 
debt  that  lias  not  been  paid,  just  how  they  can 
recompense  our  kind  old  friend  for  his  services. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Money  may  be  sent  us,  and  we  will  give  a 
printed  receipt  for  it  in  Gleanings  each  month, 
[f  Mr.  L's  health  permits,  we  shall  also  expect 
I >rief  communications  from  him  for  Gleanings. 
Fellow  Bee-Keepers  can  we  not  give  our  old 
benefactor  a  few  bees  to  enable  him  to  start 
ituew?  Who  will  give  a  colony?  Those  in 
bus  hives  would  be  safest  to  ship  and  our 
friend  would  in  all  probability  prefer  to  trans- 
fer them  to  his  own  hives.  Come  now,  let  us 
have  a  donation  party,  send  in  bees.  Queens, 
i  mpty  comb  etc.,  etc.  As  he  will  need  some 
money  to  pay  express  charges  on  all  those  box 
liivcs  you  are  going  to  send  him,  we  will  start 
the  list  with  $25.00  for  that  purpose.  You  can 
send  money  to  him  or  to  us  as  is  convenient, 
but  drop  us  a  card  telling  us  what  and  how 
much  you  have  sent,  that  we  may  give  proper 
credit.  A  fair  view  may  bo  gathered  of  Mr. 
L'g  candor  and  good  sense  from  his  concluding 
remarks  on  page  38,  Vol.  2. 

M.  Quinby,  St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co., 
"7.  Y.,  although  also,  well  on  in  years,  is  sti'l, 
\\t  are  happy  to  say,  strong  and  vigorous  both 
in  mind  and  body.     As  something  from  the  pen 
of  a  person  will  many  times  give  the  readers 
a  more  vivid  idea  of  their  peculiar  character- 
istics    than     many    pages  of  description,  w< 
shall  on  account  of  want  of  .•-pace  be  obliged  t 
co  itent  ourselves  with  simply  indicating  whe 
their   writings   may   be   found  in  Gleanim 
Mr.  Q's  communications  may  be  found  on  page. 
i  12  and  104,  Vol.  2,  and  14,  and  -'7,  Vol.  3. 

All  who  have  read  Quinby'sand  Langstroth's 
books,  and  we  hope  most  of  our  readers  have, 
we  think  will  agree  with  us,  that  these  works 
were  evidently  written  with  a  true  spirit  of 
benevolence  toward  their  fellow  beings,  aside 
from  any  reeling  of  pecuniary  gain  that  might 
result  thereby.  Our  warmest  thanks  are  due 
them  both  for  teaching  us  our  A,  B,  C's  in  the 
science.  Although  these  two  pioneers  struck 
out  alone,  and  each  without  any  knowledge  of 
the-  other,  we  think  it  much  to  the  credit  of 
both  that  they  agreed  so  nearly.  The  works 
that  have  since  been  compiled  although  de- 
serving of  merit  for  having  condensed  much  of 
the  matter,  are  yet  so  evidently  dependent  on  | 
these  two,  that  we  cannot  think  the  writers, 
il  serving  of  a  place  by  their  side. 

At  present,  we  have  three  large  honey  pro-  i 
ducers  in  our  Country  who  seem  to  deserve  i 
mention  rather  in  advance  of  the  rest. 

J.  S.  Harbison,  of  San  Diego,  California,  the 
man  who  has  shown  himself  capable  of  mana- 
ging something  like  2000  colonies,  and  who 
has  produced  from  them  in  one  season  about 
75  tons  of  honey,  writes  as  follows  in  answer] 
lo  a  request  for  his  Photo.  Although  his  reply 
contains  much  sound  sense  and  wisdom,  we 
musl  think  that  we  did  not  succeed  in  making 
liim  understand  that  our  Medley  is  only  a 
friendly  grouping  of  those  Whose  labors  seem 
io  give  them  a  peculiar  sympathy  for  each 
other.  We  are  verj  sorry,  b.ut  we  suppose  we 
shall  h&Ve  to  content  ourselves  with  his  letter 
In  lieu  of  the  Photo. 

Yniir  favor  came  duly  to  hand,  forwarded  to  my 
Mountain  retreat.  To  give  to  the  public  at  this  early 
,  •  riod,  the  results  of  my  successful  management  in 
l'.'c  culture,  would  not  be  consistent  either  with  my 
>"'.t  interest,  ha\  ivg  expended  so  much  time  aim  moif- 
•  .  in  arriving  al  tin-  results  etc.,  nor  justice  to  the 
■    vcral  young  men  who  are  sen ing  an  apprentice  hip 


uinler  me,  and  who  arc  surely  entitled  to  more  con- 
sideration than  the  public  who  contribute  nothing  to 
develope  the  business.  To  train  young  men  to  my 
method  is  the  only  sure  way  to  perpetuate  the  busi- 
in->s  and  rescue  it  from  thedishonor  and  odium  that 
has  been  brought  on  it  in  years  gone  by,  by  specula- 
tors, as  well  as  by  some  who  claim  a  place  as  Apiari- 
ans. This  country  is  different  l'rom  any  other  audi 
tind  myself  vet  much  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  sea- 
sons, as  each  varies  from  the  preceding.  One  or  two 
years  of  my  personal  attention  will  do  much  to  reduce 
the  business  to  shape  and  establish  precedents  for 
future  reference.  I  have  no  photograph  suitable  to 
send  you,  besides  my  reputation  as  an  Apiarian  needs 
more  years  to  establish  before  being  introduced  to 
extensive  public  notice.  Accept  my  thanks  lor  your 
consideration  and  suggestions  as  to  Gleanings  as  a 
medium  to  answer  inquiries  etc.  I  will  avail  myself 
of  your  oiler  at  an  early  day.  J.  S.  HARBISON. 

San  Uiego,  California,    Feb.  11th,  '75. 

Capt.  J.  E.  Hetheeington,  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y.,  seems  to  come  next.  See  his  report  on 
page  7,  Vol.  3.  Now  right  here  conies  a  point 
that  we  cannot  illustrate  better  than  by  ma- 
king a  little  extract  from  a  private  letter. 
Will  our  young  readers  especially  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  almost  out  of  the  question,  no  matter 
how  good  natured  they  may  feel,  for  such  men 
as  Harbison,  lletherington  or  Grimm,  to  an- 
swer all  they  receive.  We  cannot  do  it,  even 
while  we  make  it  our  especial  business  to  an- 
swer inquiries.  Many  times  the  labor  of  an- 
swering an  inquiry  in  full  is  as  great  as  writing 
an  article  in  full  for  an  agricultural  paper;  in 
the  former  case,  it  is  only  used  for  one  person, 
in  the  hitter  it  may  benefit  thousands. 

To  make  a  report  of  this  kind  is  a  simple  matter. 
while  to  take  the  consequences  is  quite  serious.  With 
my  present  notoriety  1  receive  more  letters  than  1  can 
tind  time  to  answer,  to  say  nothing  of  making  a  Hotel 
of  ones  house.  When  a  man  says  "he  has  come  3<;(> 
miles  to  learn  just  how  to -manage  lo  get  so  much  box 
honey"  one  cannot  do  otherwise  than  treat  him  just 
as  well  as  he  knows  how.  J.  E.  H.    Dec.  31st,  187-1. 

Just  exactly  friend  H.,  we  must  be  neighbor- 
ly, even  if  it  involve  making  every  subscriber 
on  our  list  wait  for  their  paper,  while  wc  are 

j  giving   our   attention  to  a  single  on"  of  them. 
Cannot  we  make   our  Journals  a  more  perfect 

'•  medium,  for  making,  and  answering  inquiries V 
Adam  Grimm,  Jefferson,  Wis.,  is  another  il- 
lustration that  even  advanced  age  need  be  no 
serious  impediment  to  successful  bee  culture; 

;  see  his  reports  on  page  SO,  Vol.  1,  and  127,  Vol. 
2.     Friend  Grimm  has  for  years   contributed, 

]  much,  both  in  his  writings  in  A.  B.  ./.,  and  by 
importations  of  superior  stock  of  Italians. 


As  we  have  got  through  with  the  five  prin- 
cipal characters,  shall  we  not  now  arrange 
ourselves  simply,  in  alphabetical  order? 

Miss  A..  ("P.  G")  positively  declines  entrust- 
ing her  biography  to  our  voluble  pen,  in  any 
shape  or  manner,  so  that  we  shall  have  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  valuable  piece  of  infor- 
mation that  Miss  A.,  is  P.  G.,  and  that  P.  G., 
is  Miss  A. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Axtell,  of  Boseville,  Warren  Co., 
Ills.     Page  21,  47,  82.  142,  Vol.  2;  21,  Vol.  3. 
Martin  H.  Adams,  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y. 
O.  L.  Ballard,  Malone,  Is.  Y. 
George  Ball,   Danbury,   Conn.,  writes   Feb. 
11th, 1875: 

Last  spring  I  had  li  hives,  made  an   extractor  and 
sold  over  $100.00  worth  ot  honey.  Increased  artificially 
and  have  now  thirty-one.  on  summer  stands. 
Miss  Sarah  Barker,  St.  Johns,  Mich.  A  friend 
of  hers  writes  : 

1  recentlv  purchased  a  few  colonies  of  Italian  bees 
for  her  with  money  she  earned  giving  music  lessons. 
Jibe  has  started  with  a  war's  snl  scription  to  Glean- 


1875. 
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1N05,  and  a  copy  of  IJangstroth''s  hook,  together  with 
agjod  stock  of  patience  and  perseverance,  hence  1 
think  she  will  succeed. 

P.  D.  Bassford,  Waterloo,  Wis. 
Frank  Benton,  Edgefield  Junction,  Teun.    P. 
115,  Vol.  2. 

Robert  Bickford,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  is  we 
believe,  the  original  inventor  of  Quilts. 
E.  D.  Billings,  Ehnira,  N.  Y. 
E.  C.  Blakeslee,  Medina,  O.,  is  the  man  who 
has   the   Railroad   Apiary;  See  page  3,  Vol.  1, 
and  75,  Vol.  2. 

James  Bolin,  West  Lodi,  Seneca  Co.,  O.  P.  10, 
47,  55,  65,  95,  101,  104,  105,  109,  115,  Vol.  2,  and 
25,  Vol.  3. 

Dr.  F.  Bond,  West  Salisbury,  Vermont. 
Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Brown,  Augusta,  Ga.     P.  24,  and 
cover  to  Sept.  No.,  Vol.  2. 
D.  Lyons  Browne,   Indianapolis,   Ind.     P.  70, 
93,  Vol.  2. 

Herbert  A.  Bdrch,  South   Haven,   Mich.,  is 
well  known  as  a  writer  in  most  of  our  Jour- 
nals.    P.  126,  144,  Vol.  2 ;  14,  Vol.  3. 
J.  Butler,  Jacksou,  Mich.     P.  9,  Vol.  2. 
M.  H.  Clement,  Belleville,  Mich.    P.  119,  Vol. 
2,  and  10,  Vol.  3. 

Eli  Coble,  Cornersville,  Marshall  Co.,  Term. 
Prop.  A.  J.  Cook,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  shown 
himself,  by  his  writings  and  at  Conventions, 
one  of  our  clearest  thinkers,  and  he  don't  go 
wild  on  hobbies.  P.  23,  Vol.  3. 
J.  H.  Cook,  Paulding,  Jasper  Co.,  Miss. 
Franklin  Coats,  Columbus,  Ind. 

Mr.  C's  wife  sends  this  Photo  without  his  knowledge 
wishing  it  as  a  surprise  to  him.  She  also  says  they 
commenced  last  spring  with  i  colonies,  and  have  in- 
creased them  to  9,  and  taken  300  lbs.  of  clover  honey 
which  mostly  sold  for  : 30e.  She,  as  well  as  some  other 
hee-keeper's  wives  write  us  excellent  letters  and  then 
say  we  must  not  print  them.  Are  we  not  excusable  if 
we  are  a  little  disobedient  now  and  then? 

J.  Crane,  Bridgeport,  Addison  Co.,  Vt.  P.  30, 
Vol.  1,  and  70,  Vol.  2. 

C.  P.  Dadant,  Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  Ills., 
and  his  father  Chas.  Dadant,  bid  fair  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  Importing  business.  Some 
of  Chas.  Dadant's  articles  may  be  found  on 
pages  29  and  50,  Vol.  2. 

J.  L.  Davis,  Delhi.  Ingham  Co.,  Mich.  P.  20, 
23,  31,  Vol.  1,  aud  9,  12,  51,  62,  107,  130,  Vol.  2. 
G.  W.  Dean,  River  Styx,  Medina  Co.,  O.,  like 
many  of  the  rest  of  our  friends  has  made  him- 
self master  of  one  particular  point. 
Friend  D's  specialty  is  being  able  to  make  his 
bees  build  all  worker  combs,  and  build  them 
Ktrait.  His  bees  in  fact,  obey  orders  in  general 
much  better  than  some  we  have  seen.  P.  91, 
92,  Vol.  2. 

W.  J.  Dederick,  Borodino,  Onon.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
(4.  M.  Doolittle  »fc  Wipe,  Borodino  Ononda- 
ga Co.,  N.  Y.  We  have  many  very  good  rea- 
sons for  feeling  that  Mr.  D.  has  not  only  been 
a  friend,  indeed,  but  he  has  proved  himself  also 
a  friend  in  need.  P.  63,  82,  89,  95,  123,  132,  135, 
Vol.  2'  and  20,  Vol.  3. 
J.  Donaiioe,  Nevvboro,  Ontario,  Canada. 

I  have  kept  bees  the  last  8  years,  have  at  the  present 
time  120  stocks,  all  in  movable  comb  hives,  and  mostly 
Italians. 

A.  N.  Draper,  Upper  Alton,  Ills.  P.  144,  Vol. 
2;  36,  Vol.3. 

Andrkw  Dpnlap,  Champaign  City,  Ills. 
P.  H.  Elwood,  Starkville,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 
P.  55,  Vol.  2;  7,  Vol.3. 
John  Elliott,  Wads  worth,  Medina  Co.,  O. 


B.  Finch,  Gallupville,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.   P. 

47  and  71.  Vol.  2. 

E.  Gallup,  Orchard,  Iowa. 

"Gallup's"  name  has  become  almost  a  house- 
hold word  among  bee-keepers,  and  we  only  re- 
gret that  we  do  not  hear  from  him  of  late  as 
often  as  we  once  did.  Open  almost  any  where 
in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  A.  II.  ./.,  and  you 
may  be  sure  of  hearing  either  from  or  of  him. 
A.  Grey,  Reiley,  Butler  (Jo.,  O. 
Katie  Grimm,  (now  Mrs.  H.  Geiseler,  of  Green 
Bay,  Wis.)  will  have  to  be  considered  the  Her- 
oine of  the  Extractor  for  some  years  to  come 
we  fear,  as  no  other  youug  Miss,  (or  Mrs.  either 
for  that  matter)  seems  equal  to  the  task  she 
describes  on  page  53,  of  ^4.  B.  J.,  for  Sept.,  '71. 
Also  see  Gleanings  page  7,  Vol.  3. 
Mrs.  Lucinda  Harrison,  Peoria,  Ills  P.  116 
Vol.  2.  Mrs.  H.  deserves  thanks  for  the  lively 
articles  she  has  furnished  our  Western  papers. 
H.  Hudson,  Douglas,  Mich.     P.  140,  Vol.  2. 

E.  W.  Hale,  Wirt  C.  H.,  Va.     P.  117,  Vol.  2. 
Dr.  Hamlin,  Edgefield  Junction,  Tenn. 

Dr.  H.  before  his  decease,  was  one  of  the 
most  extensive  Apiarists  in  the  South,  and  la- 
bored long  and  diligently  in  disseminating  the 
Italians.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  we  believe 
he  counted  his  colonics  by  the  hundred. 

F.  H.  Harkins.    We  have  not  his  own  Photo, 
.but.  only  that  of  his  Apiapy,  when  he  was  loca- 

ed  at  Home,  Brown  Co.,  Minn.  See  page  21, 
Vol.2. 

Mrs.  Levi  Hollingsworth,   Monmouth,  Ills. 
E.  Hunter,  Manchester,  Mich.    P.  94,  Vol.  2. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Jansco  &  Wife,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

In  accordance  with  your  invitation  in  Gleanings,  I 
send  you  my  wife's  and  my  own  Photo,  as  we  are  both 
bee-keepers,  although  novices.  We  start  with  100 
stands  of  bees,  out  of  which  one  was  killed  while  mo- 
ving them  over  a  rockv  road,  the  rest  are  all  very 
large  colonies,  some  blacks,  some  hybrids,  and  the 
rest  Italians.  We  learned  the  theoretical  part  of 
Apiculture  and  now  wc  start  in  practice.  The  bees 
work  on  pollen  now.  I  have  been  practicing  medicine 
in  town,  but  my  health  failed  anil  I  gave'it  up,  and 
put  u)i  a  bee  ranche  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains,  about  fifteen  miles  from  town  in  a  fine 
place.  We  have  a  fine  home  and  start  an  extensive 
orchard  and  vineyard  in  addition  to  our  bees.  We,  I 
mean  wife  and  self,  are  great  bee  enthusiasts;  stints 
don't  scare  us,  and  we  are  in  anticipation  of  a  lively 
season.  At  the  foot  of  our  house  we  have  over  500 
acres  white  sage  and  much  other  bee  feed. 

We  extend  to  you  and  your  wife  a  hearty 
welcome,  Dr.  J.,  and  shall  iook  forward  with 
much  pleasure  to  receiving  frequent  reports 
from  your  mountain  home.  May  we  suggest 
to  Mrs.  J.  that  although  her  task  may  at  times 
be  laborious  and  fatiguing,  we  hope  she  will 
not  be  wearied  in  well  doing.  Remember  that 
a  nation  of  sisters  are  debating  whether  they 
are  fitted  for  such  duties,  by  their  husband's, 
father's  or  brother's  sides,  and  even  one  who 
gets  discouraged  and  gives  up  may  may  exert 
a  wide  influence  over  the  rest.  Think  of  the 
great  blessing  of  that  robust  health,  that  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  a  life  in  the  open  air, 
among  the  hills  flowers  and  trees,  and  remem- 
ber what  a  great  boon  it  will  be  to  many,  of 
your  sex,  if  they  once  learn  that  they  can  thus 
be  useful,  and  feel  that  their  acquired  skill  and 
knowdedge,  places  them,  where  tbey  may  not 
feel  dependent  on  others,  no  matter  wdiat  re- 
verses may  overtake  them  in  life. 

Lewis  Kelley,  Smvrnia,  Ionia  Co..  Mich.     P. 

llii.  Vol.  2. 

C.  Kendig,  Naperville,  Ills. 
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W.  M.  Kellogg,  Oneida,  Knox  Co.,  Ills.  P. 
141.  Vol.2. 

D.  N.  Kern,  Shimersville,  LehigL  Co.,  Pa.  P. 
57,  60,  70,  72,  and  84,  Vol.  2 ;  9,  and  23,  Vol.  3. 

Friend  K.  seems  to  be  the  original  inventor, 
and  for  that  matter  the  sole  advocate  at  pres- 
ent, of  cloth  curtains  for  keeping  the  bees  from 
the  ^un,  and  keeping  off  cold  winds.  The  fa- 
cility and  quietness  with  which  curtains  can 
be  moved,  it  seems  to  us  places  them  before 
glass  and  shutters,  that  is  if  we  really  need  to 
give  the  bees  sunshine  between  the  months  of] 
Nov.  and  March,  a  point  on  which  we  confess 
to  be  undecided. 

E.  Kretchmer,  Coburg,  Montgomery  Co.,  la. 
As  a  matter  of  historical  record,  I  may  state,  that  I 

have  owned  Italian  bees  longer  than  any  person  in 
America.  Being  raised  only  5  miles  from  the  residence 
of  Dzierzon,  of  Uarlsmarkt,  Silesia,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  the  tirst  Italian  bees  ever  brought  to 
( Germany  in  1853.  In  the  same  year  my  father  obtained 
a  Queen  from  Dzierzon,  and  on  the  14th  of  March, 
1854,  I  received  a  swarm  of  pure  Italian  bees  as  a  birth 
dav  present.  For  my  first  Queen  in  America  1  paid 
S150.00  gold,  and  in  August  1861,  [then  in  the  U.  S.  Ar- 
mv]  1  sold  my  first  colony  of  Italian  bees  tor  8150.00 ; 
quite  a  difference  from  present  pi  ices. 

We  have  decided  to  give  the  above  a  place, 
yet  it  seems  to  us  unaccountable  that  Italians 
should  have  been  sold  at  such  figures  the  same 
year  that  the  A.  B.  J.  was  started.  "VVe  find 
them  advertised  at  that  time  on  its  pages  at 
prices  not  so  very  nrtich  in  advance  of  the  pres- 
ent ones  for  full  colonies.  Was  it  not  Confed- 
erate money  friend  K.  ? 

Mu.  &  Mrs.  D.  P.  Lane,     Koshkonong,    Rock 
Co.,  Wis.    P.  9,  51,  94,  and  143,  Vol.  2  ;  34,  Vol.  3. 
C.  T.  Lane,  Koshkonong,  Rock  Co.,  Wis. 
P.  Lattner,  Lattners,    Dubuque    Co.,    Iowa, 
writes  : 

In  flic  spring  of  "74  I  started  with  24  colonies  mostly 
weak,  had  plenty  of  empty  combs  [lost  liu  colonies  in 
the  spring  of  1873  with  the  dysentery]  and  took  with 
extractor  3t>40  lbs.  of  honey.  Sold  all  but  about 
150  Mis.  at  20  to  25c.  per  lb.  Increased  to  40  and  put  48 
in  winter  quarters,  lor  the  first  time,  in  a  dry  cellar. 
Examined  them  March  3rd,  all  right  except  one  Queen- 
b  :-s.  brood  in  nearly  all  stages.  My  bees  had  not  one 
Inch  of  comb  to  build.  Increased  artificially,  alter 
the  honey  season  was  over.  Enclosed  find  Photo  for 
your  Medley,  if  you  think  it  won't  "bust"  it. 

If  the  Medley  won't  stand  a  report  from  such 
a  bee-keeper  as  you,  friend  L.,  it  ought  to  be — 
Ahem.  We  fear  our  veterans  are  not  equal  to 
the  task  of  150  lbs.  to  the  colony  besides  doub- 
ling the  stock,  even  if  they  do  have  combs 
Unlimited.  Who  can  do  better  with  24  colo- 
nies ? 

E.  Liston,  Virgil  City,  Cedar  Co.,  Mo. 
P.  Livingston,  New  Salem,  Alb.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
J.  F.  Love,  Cornersville,  Tenn. 
W.  S.  Lunt,  Fostoria,  Hancock  Co.,  O.    Page 
22,  Vol.  3. 

T.  G.  McGaw,  Monmouth,  Warren  Co.,  Ills. 
Pages  99,  and  120,  Vol.  2. 

I  now'  have  (10  stocks,  and  •;  nuclei.  I  expect  to 
winter  and  spring  every  one  of  these.  I  won't  tell 
you  now  how  much  honey  1  expect  to  take  from  them. 

A.  McMains,  Chariton,  Lucas  Co.,  Iowa.  P.  60, 
and  96,  Vol.  2.  From  the  cheerful  tone  of 
friend  M's  letters  we  would  not  think  of  his 
being  deaf,  yet  the  intense  questioning  look  so 
common  in  such  cases  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
Photo.     He  writes  ; 

I  have  not  heard  a  word  since  I  was  about  15  years 
old  and  I  am  now  neat  34,  but  I  can  talk  well.  It  will 
be  a  great  pleasure  to  look  upon  the  faces  of  the  many 
whose  interesting  articles  we  have  been  reading  so 
long. 
Rev.  .1.  Meador,  Dover,  N.  II. 


Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Chicago,  Ills.  Pages  9,  56, 
57,  and  140,  Vol.  2,  and  52,  Vol.  3. 
N.  C.  Mitchell,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Co- 
lumbia, Tenn.,  and  finally  Defiance,  O.,  when 
last  heard  from.  Friend  M.  teaches  school  for 
the  benefit  of  those  benighted  in  the  science  of 
bee  culture,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
$30.00  for  one  lesson  occupying  less  than  two 
hours.  He  also  keeps  very  valuable  receipts 
for  sale  telling  things  that  can  never  be  found 
in  any  Journal.  You  pay  him  the  money  (from 
5  to  $50.00)  and  then  learn  that  he  by  mistake 
left  the  precious  papers  at  home  but  that  they 
will  be  sent  first  mail  etc.,  etc.  Our  readers 
may  be  astonished  to  learn  that  he  does  get 
large  sums  in  this  way,  and  even  from  neigh- 
borhoods where  Gleanings  circulates  at  that. 
See  pages  80,  Vol.  1  ;  20,  32,  and  128  Vol.  2 ;  22, 
Vol.  3.  We  earnestly  pray  that  Mr.  M.  may  be 
led  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways,  and"  become  a 
useful  member  of  our  branch  of  industry.  He 
is  smart  and  talented  and  could  easily  make  a 
handsome  income  by  raising  honey  and  bees 
h&nestly,  instead  of  prowling  about  the  country 
as  he  does. 

G.  C.  Miller,  Mt.  Hanley,  Nova  Scotia.    Page 
106,  and  143,  Vol.  8. 

J.  P.  Moore,  Binghampton,  N.  Y.    P.  118,  130, 
and  143,  Vol.  2. 

W.  P.  Moore,  M.  D.,  Richland  Station,  Sum- 
ner Co.,  Tenn.    Page  110.     Vol.  2. 
J.  E.  Moore,  Rochester,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 
Tiieo.  Moltz,  West  Fairview,  Pa.    Pages  80, 
103,  Vol.  2. 

P.  Mohler,  Oneida,  Knox  Co.,  Ills. 
C'has.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  O.    Pages   10,  22, 
33, 139,  Vol.  2 ;  19,  Vol.  3. 

Samuel  Mumma,  Highspire,  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 
Page  102,  Vol.  2. 

A.  J.  Murray,     Memphis,    Tenn.,    is    widely 
known  as  a  writer  on  Apiculture.    He  says : 

From  experience  during  the  war,  [I  was  a  "Johnny 
Reb"j  1  lound  the  bee-keepers  ignorant.  I  was  raised 
among  bees  in  Europe,  and  loved  them,  and  as  soon 
as  1  had  a  home  of  mv  own,  1  began  to  study  them 
again  closelv,  and  I  have  given  my  experience 
and  advice  for  the  past  5  years,  through  the  columns 
of  the  Southern  Farmer,  Southern  Cultivator,  Hural 
Alabamian,  Our  Home  Journal,  and  Texas  Farmer, 
besides  other  papers  that  have  lived  and  died  some 
time  ago.  By  this  means  I  have  awakened  an  interest 
in  bee-keeping  that  was  never  known  before,  and  the 
interest  continues  to  increase. 

James  Markle,  New  Salem,  Alb.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
J.  H.  Martin,    ("Scientific")    Hartford,  N.  Y. 
P.  116,  Vol.  2.     Scientific  is  pretty  well  known 
as  a  faithful  and   disinterested  writer,  in  A.  B. 
J.  particularly. 
S.  D.  McClean,  Culleoka,  Maury  Co.,  Tenn. 

By  your  rule  of  judging  a  bee-keeper  by  the  tons  of 
honey  he  sells,  you  won't  know  where  to  locate  me, 
as  1  have  never  ma*.le  a  report  of  my  success,  but  will 
try  and  be  content  with  the  position  assigned  me. 
J.  McElrath,  Asbury,  N.  J. 
Native  Australian. 

We  should  like  very  much  to  be  able  to  state 
positively  that  this  individual  is  a  bee-keeper 
but  to  confess  the  truth  the  picture  was  only 
sent  us  by  our  subscriber  in  Australia,  (page 
124,  Vol.  2),  and  he  neither  said  he  was  or  was 
not  a  bee-keeper,  but  we  give  him  the  benefit  of 
the  former  supposition.  It  strikes  us  that  bee 
veils,  with  extensive  "coat  tails"  to  'em  might 
be  in  brisk  demand  in  a  country  where  such 
simplicity  (?)  of  dress  is  in  vogue. 
J.  H.  NelIiIS,  Canajoharie,  Montgomery  Co., 
N.  Y.     Page  32,  Vol.  3. 
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Novice  and  Blue  Eyes. 

But  what  has  Blue  Eyes  to  do  with  Bee  Cul- 
ture, some  may  ask?  "Well,  not  much  as  yet, 
but  as  it  so  happened,  that  she  first  opened 
those  blue  orbs,  to  the  light  of  this  world,  on 
the  very  day,  that  Gleanings  Vol.  1,  No.  one, 
came  from  the  printing  office,  she  became  asso- 
ciated, and  grew  with  Gleanings,  in  the  affec- 
tions of  her  papa.  Accordingly  at  a  very  early 
day,  she  visited  the  bees  with  him,  and  shared 
his  pleasures  and  enthusiasm.  Up  to  this  date 
she  has,  strangely,  never  been  stung.  Should 
it  please  God  to  permit  her  to  talk  to  you  all 
on  these  pages,  at  some  future  time,  as  does 
her  papa  now,  that  day  will  indeed  be  a  happy 
one  to  both  her  parents.  Mrs.  N.,  has  been 
deterred  from  taking  a  very  active  part  in  the 
duties  of  the  Apiary,  principally  by  the  very 
severe,  and  almost  alarming  effect  of  a  single 
sting.  She  is  promising  now  however,  to  make 
an  attempt  to  become  inured  to  the  poison,  a 
point  on  which,  although  her  faith  is  very 
faint,  Novice's,  is  unbounded. 
H.  Nesbit,  Cynthiana,  Ky.  A  valued  friend 
who  has  been  through  the  "ups  and  downs"  of 
the  business,  but  who  we  think  is  getting  to  be 
a  pretty  cool  and  steady  hand  of  late. 
Miss  Ida  F.  Notes,  Detroit,  Mich.  A  friend 
furnishes  the  following : 

Several  years  ago  she  obtained  a  colony  of  bees  in  a 
box  hive.  I  transferred  it  for  her.  The  number  of 
colonies  was  increased  the  first  season  to  three  or 
lour;  then  came  a  severe  winter  and  all  of  them  died. 
This  of  course,  was  discouraging  to  a  beginner,  and, 
to  say  the  least,  her  opinion  of  bee  culture  was  at 
"low  tide."  She  then  changed  her  location  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  high  school,  and  the  subject  of 
bees  was  dropped  for  a  time.  Happening  however  to 
read  a  bee  item  of  mine,  her  interest  was  re-awakened, 
and,  though  for  a  long  time  she  kept  very  still  on  the 
subject,  she  says  "I  very  soon  became  so  interested  in 
Apiculture  that  I  read  anything  and  everything  I 
could  find  relating  to  the  subject,  and  at  last  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  bee-keeping  is  the  very 
beet  kind  of  business  to  follow,  and  since  it  allows 
much  leisure  during  the  winter  months,  one  can  de- 
vote considerable  attention  to  general  literary  culture." 

She  now  has  an  interest  in  a  modest  little  Apiary 
and  is  succeeding  finely. 

Our  Friend  Charlie,  is  not  a  bee-keeper  ei- 
ther, but  he  comes  very  near  it,  for  he  carries 
the  frames,  hives,  extractors,  honey  etc.,  etc., 
to  the  station,  and  brings  the  tin,  lumber,  sug- 
ar etc.,  besides  the  paper,  type  and  all  the  ma- 
terials for  printing  the  "Bee  Cultivator"  as  he 
terms  it.  Charlie  has  seen  bees  a  few  times  but 
he  has  never  got  hurt  and  we  consider  him 
almost  one  of  us. 

D.  D.  Palmer,  Eliza,  Mercer  Co.,  Ills.,  has 
written  some  pleasant  articles  entitled  "Chips 
etc."  He  is  familiarly  known  through  the 
Journals.     He  writes  us  March  1st. 

Lost  all  my  bees  two  years  ago ;  last  winter  lost  60 
out  of  95,  the  35  left  I  increased  to  100  and  got  3000  lbs. 
slung  honey  and  600  lbs.  box  honey,  3600  lbs.  in  all, 
bees  are  in  cellar,  no  sign  of  disease. 
Geo.  Parratt,  Winamac,  Pulaski  Co.,  Ind. 
Page  9,  Vol.  2. 

Melvin  Parse,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
T.  Pierson,  Ghent,  Summit  Co.,  O.    Page  22 
and  58,  Vol.  2. 

Wm.  Payne.  Spencer,  Medina  Co.,  O.  Page 
92,  and  118,  Vol.  2. 

E.  S.  Pope,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  J.  Pope,  Indianapolis,  Ind.     P.  144,  Vol.  2. 
M.  L.  PvAub,  Bolivar,  Alley  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Raub,  Bolivar,  Alley  Co.,  N.  Y. 
J.  T.  Rose,  Petersburg,  Monroe  Co.,  Mich. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Richardson,    Port  Colborne, 

Welland  Co.,  Canada.    Page  120,  Vol.  2. 

L.  C.  Root,  Mohawk,    Herkimer  Co.,   N.  Y. 

Page  27,  Vol.  3. 

S.  Rowell,  Faribault,  Rice  Co.,  Minn.     Page 

9,  and  105,  Vol.  2. 

Mrs.  S.  Rowell,  Faribault,  Rice  Co.,  Minn.,  is 

the  woman  that  is  going  to  get  an  Organ  with 

the  proceeds  of  a  single  hive,  (page  13,  Vol.  3), 

and  she  will  get  it  too,  or  we  are  no  judge  of 

"wo-maii  nature." 

Chas.  H.  Rue,  Manalapan,  N.  J.   P.  108,  Vol.  2. 

W.  H.  Sedgwick,  Granville,  O. 

I  don't  feel  as  though  I  was  one  of  you  yet,  until  I 
can  say  I  have  had  100  lbs.  surplus  from  a  hive.  I  en- 
close a  Photo  of  my  "precious  self;"  Mrs.  S.  thinks 
that  will  be  the  best  looking  man  in  your  collection. 

Mrs.  S.  is  quite  right ;  we  hope  every  woman, 
aye,  and  every  man  too,  feels  a  preference  for 
the  fellow  being  whose  happiness  God  has  so 
intimately  interwoven  with  their  own. 
E.  A.  Sheldon,  Independence,  Buchanan  Co., 
Iowa.  Pages  57,  96,  and  131,  Vol.  2. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Independence,  Buchanan 
Co.,  Iowa. 

"W.  F.  Standefer,  Dry  Grove,  Hinds  Co.,  Miss. 
Mrs.  "W.  F.  Standefer  and  Son,  Dry  Grove, 
Hinds  Co.,  Mississippi. 

I  send  you  Photo  of  my  wife  who  helps  me  with  bees 
when  she  is  able  [being  consumptive]  and  my  oldest 
child  Sylvester,  who  attends  my  Queen  nursery,  and 
either  sets  to  rights  any  irregularity  in  Apiary  or  re- 
ports to  us ;  shows  visitors  around  in  my  absence, 
opens  hives,  exhibits  Queens,  explains  the  use  of 
extractors,  smokers,  cages,  etc.  Many  are  as  much 
astonished  at  the  child,  as  the  Apiary ;  he  is  8  years 
old,  began  working  with  bees  at  7  and  is  now  running 
2  colonies  on  his  own  account. 

A.  M.  Steed,  Front  Royal,  "Warren  Co.,  Va. 
Page  124,  Vol.  2,  and  23,  Vol.  3. 
Spencer  Strong,  Akron,  Fulton  Co.,  Ind. 
J.  M.  C.  Taylor,  Lewiston,  Maryland. 
"Wm.  Troyer,  Annawan,  Henry  Co.,  Ills. 

I  like  bees.  Was  the  first  to  introduce  Bee  Journals, 
Frame  hives,  Italian  Bees  and  Extractors  in  this  town- 
ship. At  one  time  I  had  110  swarms,  but  the  winter  of 
1871-2  nearly  cleaned  me  out. 

Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Tupper,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
has  by  her  labors  through  the  medium  of  differ- 
ent periodicals,  and  at  associations  and  colleges 
made  herself  widely  known  and  gained  a  great 
number  of  friends.  Her  life  has  been,  and 
probably  will  be  one  full  of  active  work,  many 
times  it  seems  more  laborious  and  full  of  busi- 
ness cares  than  one  of  her  sex  ought  to  bear. 
Her  health  of  late  has  been  poor  and  we  trust 
her  friends  en  masse  would  be  glad  to  see  her 
take  more  rest,  and  enjoy  her  bees  more  in 
peace  and  quietness,  undisturbed  by  busy 
traffic. 

Her  daughter,  Miss  Kate  N.  Tupper,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Iowa  Ag.  College,  is  now  studying 
Medicine.  May  her  life  be  as  useful  and  yet 
unclouded  with  the  many  cares  that  have  at 
times  devolved  on  her  mother. 

Rev.  J.  Van  Eaton,  York,  Livingston  Co., 
N.  Y.,  although  a  minister  seems  always  run- 
ning over  with  fun  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
sketch  from  his  pen  on  page  28,  Vol.  3,  and  the 
following  which  accompanied  the  Photo. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  the  last  development  in 
that  line  of  Darwin's  system  of  evolution.  It  is  all  I 
have.  I  use  them  as  posters  on  marriage  certificates. 
It  must  be  at  safe  distance  from  Grimm  and  Gallup 
and  all  the  aristocracy  of  the  great  bee-dom— perhaps 
you'd  better  slip  it  round  on  t'other  side.  If  I  only 
could  whisper  to  P.  G.,  that  same  picture  might  stand 
a  nice  chance  for  display. 
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W.  S.  Ward,  Fuller's  Station.  N.  Y. 
Geo.  T.  Wheelkk  &  Wife,  Mexico,  N.  Y.    P. 
29,  140,  Vol.  2. 

It.  Wilkin  &  Wifk,  Oscaloosa,  Iowa.  Friend 
W.  too,  has  seen  the  "ups  and  downs,"  espec- 
ially the  latter,  but  we  hope  to  hear  he  is 
improving  of  late.  P.  24.  33,  82, 93, 9G,  103, 106. 
J.  Winkikld,  Hubbard,  O. 
W.  D.  Wright,  Kuowersville,  Alb.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
P.  .50,  Vol.  2. 

The  following  names  were  omitted  by  mis- 
take, or  were  sent  in  after  the  above  were  in 
type. 

Miss  Annie  C.  Mann,  Yarmouth  Centre,  Ont., 
Canada. 

I  began  with  2  swarms  ami  have  in  four  seasons 
worked  up  to  28.  1  am  strictly  a  ••novice"  as  the  busi- 
ness, ami  the  worst  is,  the  more  experience  I  have  the 
less  I  seem  to  understand  it.  "That  bee  disease"  has 
not  been  in  my  Apiarv.  I  winter  out  ot doors  on  their 
sr 'mils.  I  use"  the  Thomas  hives,  double  and  single. 
Prefer  the  single  for  wintering.  I  bought  an  extract- 
or latelv,  and  am  i;oing  to  try  to  use  it  next  summer. 
1  wish  I  could  see' some  one  else  use  it  first.  I  am  so 
pleased  that  "P.  G."  Is  a  lady.  I  do  not  know  of  one 
lady  in  Canada  who  keeps  bees,  tho'  there  may  be. 
A.  A.  Rice,  Seville,  Medina  Co.,  O. 

Mr.  R.  has  been  in  the  business  but  few  years, 
but  if  our  veterans  could  make  every  thing 
succeed  as  he  does,  they  ought  to  be  happy. 
His  Alsike  Clover  gives  him  barrels  of  honey 
and  bushels  of  nice  seed,  his  Long  Idea  hives, 
work  to  a  charm,  he  winters  without  loss,  and 
Ave  really  begin  to  suspect  that  that  pleasant 
wife  of  his,  (Mrs.  A.  A.  Rice,)  has  something 
to  do  with  it  all. 

George  Stray,  Girard,  Branch  Co.,  Mich. 
Mrs.  D.  N.  Kern.     Her    husband    sends    the 
following : 

My  wife  said  she  thought  it  was  not  quite  fair,  that 
she  thought  she  did  take  as  much  interest  in  the  "cur- 
tain arrangement  Apiary"  as  I,  and  so  1  send  both. 

Quite  right  friend  K.,  Ave  certainly  Avish  to 
give  the  ladies  every  possible  encouragement. 
Axotiier  "Blue  Eyes,"  daughter  of  W.  H. 
Sedgwick,  Granville,  O.    He  writes  : 

I  think  I  never  opened  a  hive  last  summer  that  she 
was  not  right  at  my  side,  in  the  way. 
"Ouch!"  is  taken  from  a  Chromo  published  by 
J.  F.  Ryder,  239  Superior  St.,  Cleveland,  O.    It 
tells  its  own  story. 

In  conclusion  dear  friends,  allow  us  to  say 
that  we  are  aware  of  having  picked  up  these 
brief  sketches,  in  a  very  hap-hazard  way.  The 
thought  only  recently  occurred  to  us,  and 
amid  a  crowd  of  business  Ave  have  picked  up 
whatever  happened  to  lay  conveniently.  If  we 
have  omitted  iioav  and  then  to  say  a  word  in 
regard  to  some  of  our  best  friends,  excuse  it  on 
the  ground  that  nothing  lay  convenient  to  hand. 
Besides  a  lot  that  avc  wanted  to  say,  and  had 
written,  was  clipped  off  for  want  of  room. 

«in» 
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Our  reasons  for  deciding  to  offer  Presents  are  as 
follows:  Many  names  are  sent  us  out  of  pure  good 
will,  saying  they  think  it  a  pleasure  to  assist  and  don't 
want  recompense.  Now  it  is  some  trouble  to  write  a 
letter,  pay  postage,  get  a  money  order  etc.,  and  we 
prefer  to  pay  every  one  for  such  service;  yet  you 
know  we  cannot  send  you  5  or  10c.  by  mail  as  pay. 
Rut  we  can  send  something  to  your  little  girl  or  boy 
that  will  cost  but  little,  and  yet  may  please  them  more 
than  a  "whole  dollar."  We  have  been  for  years  in  the 
Jewelry  business  and  hope  our  taste  and  ability  to 
select  useful,  pleasing  and  instructive  presents  may 
prove  happily  directed.  You  can  count  all  subscrip- 
tions sent  during  the  year,  and  back  volumes,  the  same 
;•<  the  present  one  ;  as  lor  instance,  if  two  of  you  send 
for  Vols.  1,  2  and  3  each,  it  will  make  a  club  of  (i,  ami 


will  entitle  you  to  any  of  the  S'.OO  articles,  providing 
you  pay  75c.  for  each  Vol.  Where  no  premium  i* 
wanted*  we  send  all  three  Vol's  for  82.00  Including 
Lithograph.  Designate  by  number  what  premium  Is 
wanted;  if  you  leave  it  to  us,  we  may  send  you  some- 
thing you  have  already.  Only  those  who  have  made 
out  ten  names,  are  entitled  to  send  them  at  50c.  each. 
Otherwise,  we  shall  only  send  it  for  8  months. 

'JTABLSj  ot  Premiums  and  Terms. 

No  Exceptions— Jfo  Competition.^  C 

Open  to  all. 

Names  of  Premium  Articles.' 
No.      Any  of  them  sent  free  on  rcc't  of  price. 
I — Lithograph  of  Apian/,  Implements  etc,  30 

2—  "That  Present."    [Explains  itself) 30 

3— Small  Horseshoe  Magnet,  a  scientific  toy 'id 
4—^1  Finger  Jiing  of  Coin   Silver,  our 

own  make 30 

~>—IJ me mm's  Binder  for   Gleanings, 

will  hold  4  Volumes 50 

6—         "  ••       better  quality 60 

7— Pocket  Magnifying  Glass      ... 60 

8'— Any  Volume  of  GLEANINGS 75 

9 — Best  Quality  Emerson's  Binder  for 

Gleanings ' 75 

10 — Pair  of  Gold  plated    Sleeve  buttons, 

small  size  but  durably  plated 75 

11— Coin  Silver   Watch  Chain,  plain  and 

very  light $1.00 

12— Double  Lens  Magnifier,  on  3  brass  feet  1.00 
13— Photo  Medley  of  America  Bee-Keepers  I.0C 
14— Pen  and  case.  Morion's  Make,  pen  gold, 

ease  plated 1.00 

15 — Gold  tooth  pick,  in  plated  case 1 .00 

16 — Plain  Gold  Ring,  our  own  make,  light, 

but  full  18  Kfine '. . .  1.50 

17— Any  two  back  Volumes  of  GLEANINGS  1.50 

IS — Case  of  Drawing  Instruments 1.75 

10 — A  real   Compound  Microscope,   beauti- 
fully finished,  and  packed  with  Imple- 

in  a  Mahogany  box 3.50 

20 — An  Achromatic  Telescope,  finished  like 

above 3.50 

21 — A  coin  silver  Watch  Chain,  two  strand 

with  Slide  and  tips,  our  own  make...  3.50' 
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Implements  for  t  lie  Apiary. 

In  presenting  this  list,  we  would  remark  that  we 
have  carefully  thrown  out  or  remodeled  every  thing 
found  in  any  way  defective,  and  we  offer  nothing  that 
•we  do  not  approve  of  and  use  in  Our  Own  Apiary. 

We  can  ship  promptly,  by  Freight.  Express  or  Mail, 
(none  mailable  except  those  designated)  goods  men- 
tioned in  the  following  list.  Hives,  Extractors,  etc., 
can  be  sent  much  cheaper  by  freight,  but  in  this  case 
they  should  be  ordered  three  or  four  weeks  before 
needed,  if  the  distance  is  considerable.  During  the 
months  of  April,  May  and  June,  orders  may  some- 
times be  delayed  several  days,  but  our  customers  may 
rely  upon  receiving  notice  at  once  on  receipt  of  all 
remittances. 

At  the  prices  given  IhjIow,  cash  must  accompany 
every  order;  as  the  sending  of  goods  C.  O.  D.  entails 
an  additional  expense,  and  goods  many  times  fail  to 
he  taken,  we  must  be  excused  for  refusing  to  send  any 
that  way.  When  hives  or  frames  are  ordered  in  quan- 
tities, the  additional  expense  of  boxing  is  such  that  we 
can  make  no  better  rates  on  large  orders.  Orders  for 
frames  or  hives  of  dimensions  differing  from  those 
named,  will  also  be  liable  to  some  additional  delay, 
especially  during  the  "Honey  mouths." 

i»  rt  i  c:  e  i^ist. 

As  much  diversity  of  opinion  still  exists  regarding 
hives,  so  far  as  size  "and  shape  are  concerned,  we  shall 
still  furnish  the  five  different  shapes  of  "Dollar 
Hives,"  as  described  in  our  circular  for  1874,  which 
will  still  be  mailed  on  application. 

To  those  who  ask  our  opinion,  we  would  state  that, 
as  yet,  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  preferring  any 
thing  to  what  we  have  calleu  the  Standard.    Prices 
as  follows : 
In  order  to  hasten  the  introduction  of  the 

Apiarian  Implements,  we  make  the  following  offer. 
Standard  Hive,  including  bottoru-board,  door-step, 
blocks,  and  all  the  stand  that  we  think  is  needed  to 

keep  it  from  the  ground $2.00 

Twenty  frames  for  above  5j£c  each 1.15 

Sample  Frame,  by  mail 12 

Ouilt 40 

Or  all  complete  except  painting,  for 3.50 

The  same  in  a  bundle  including  nails,  hinges,  etc,  3.25 
Extractor    made    expressly  tor    Standard    frames, 

(holds  frame  13%  wide,  byll*  deep) 89.00 

Any  deviation  from  above,  be  it  only  1-16  ot  an  inch, 
will  be  only  at  our  regular  list  prices. 
Frames  of  any  desired  dimensions,  with  Metal 

Corners 0(5 

Sample  frame  with  section  of  metal  rabbet,  in- 
cluding sample  of  transferring  clasps,  (by  mail).  ...15 
To  save  the  expense  of  shipping  so  great  a  bulk, 
frames  will  be  packed  ready  to  be  put  together,  unless 
hives  to  contain  them  are  to  be  sent  made  up,  but  the 
price  will  be  the  same  in  either  case. 
Metal  Corners  put  up  in  packages  of  100,  i.  e. 

enough  for  25  frames,  (by  mail  20  cts.  extra1 1.00 

Per  1000 9.00 

Per  10,000 80.00 

Cast  Iron    Blocks  for  putting  Metal  Cornered 

frames  together,  (by  mail  10  cts.  extra) 15 

With  every  order  tor  100  frames  or  more,  one  of  the 
above  will  be  included  without  charge. 
Rabbets  for  frames  to  rest  on,  made  of  folded 

strips  of  metal,  per  running  loot 02 

Folding  the  strips  adds  greatly  to  the  strength,  be- 
sides furnishing  a  smooth,  hard  "surface  for  the  end  of 
the  frame  to  strike  when  replacing  it,  and  preventing 
the  bees  gumming  the  projecting  ends  of  the  frames, 
as  well  as  the  supporting  edge.  In  ordering,  name 
length  desired. 
Quilts  for  any  of  the  hives  mentioned,  (by  mail 

6  cts.  extra) 25 

The  same  double  width 40 

triple  width 00 

Metal  Clasps  for  transferring,  package  of  100, 

(by  mail  10  cts.  extra) 25 

These  are  made  to  fit  our  Irames  or  any  other  just 
?i  of  an  inch. 

Novice's  Honey  Knife  by  mail 1.00 

Half  dozen,  by  express 5.00 

We  will  add  that  our  Honey  Knives  are  sufficiently 
keen  and  sharp  to  uncap  honey  with  facility,  without 
resorting  to  water,  cither  hot  or  cold.  The  handle  is 
of  Ebony,  and  the  whole  is  very  strong  and  finely 
finished. 

Tinned  iron  hoops  made  expressly  to  go  around 
top  of  can  for  Extractor,  two  sizes,  17  and  20 
inch,  each  50c,  per  doz 5.00 


Tea-Kettle  Bee-Feeders  that  will  feed  a  colony 
under  favorable  circumstances  25  lbs.,  or  suffic- 
ient for  winter,  in  ten  hours l.00> 

Extractors  for  any  of  the  frames  mentioned 10.00 

These  machines  are  all  of  metal,  and  as  the  bearings 
are  all  of  tempered  steel,  they  are  verv  light  and  easy 
running.  The  gearing  has  been  recently,  considerably 
improved,  and  every  part  is  most  especially  arranged 
for  rapid  and  easy  work,  while  strength  and'  durability 
have  been  duly  considered.  It  may  be  as  well  to  in- 
form our  feminine  friends  that  the  machine  was  not 
only  much  of  it  designed,  but  its  construction  has 
been  constantly  supervised  by  one  of  their  own  sex, 
who  assists  in  the  extracting  department  of  our  oivii! 
Apiary.  The  entire  weight  of  the  machine  is  only 
about  10  lbs.,  and  the  entire  inside  work  and  gearing 
may  be  lifted  out,  leaving  a  stout  tin  can  with  a  sub- 
stantial bottom,  and  iron  bound  at  the  top,  worth  for 
a  variety  of  purposes,  nearly  what  the  whole  machine 
costs. 
We  can  furnish  a  cheaper  fonn,  with  flat  bottom 

can,  of  cheap  tin,  for 6.00 

There  has  been  so  little  demand  for  these  that  we 
have  not  kept  them  on  hand. 
Gearing  for  Extractor,  including  all  castings  to 

fasten  it  to  the  can  (by  mail  40c.  extra) 1.50 

In  ordering  Extractors,   castings,  or  inside  work, 
give  outside  dimensions  of  frame  or  frames  to  be  usees 
in  them. 
With  inside  revolving  frame  and  steel  pivots, 

bearings,  wire  cloth,  and  all  except  the  Can 5.00 

Galvanized  iron  wire  cloth,  made  expressly  for 

Extractors,  per  square  foot  [by  mail  5c.  additional]  15 
Fine  tinned  wire  cloth  for  Queen  cages,  same,  price. 
Molasses  Gates  for  Extractors  (by  mail  20c.  extra)... 50 
Superior  White  Oak  barrels  for  honey,  hold  375  lbs.  2.50 

The  same  waxed  and  painted " 4.00 

Spring  Balances,  a  nice  article 8.00 

These  Scales  are  made  weather  proof  and  when  ar- 
ranged to  suspend  a  moderate  sized  colony,  may  be 
left  out  all  summer;  as  the  figures  on  the  dial  are 
plain  and  large  we  can  see  at  a  distance  the  average 
yield  of  honey  per  stock,  each  day  or  hour  even  ;  when 
weighing  stocks  for  winter,  they  shorten  the  work 
very  materially. 
Scissors  for  clipping  Queen's  wings.    These  are 

small,  fine  steel  and  very  fine  pointed,  by  mail 40 

Lithograph  of  Apiary,  Implements  etc.,  by  mail 30 

Alsike  Clover  seed,  the  best,  less  than  10  lbs.,  per  lb.  35 
"  "  "  "        over  "  "....30 

"  "  "  "         by  mail,  postpaid    "....50 

Summer  Rape  seed,  per  lb.,  by  mail,  in  cloth  bag 35 

'*  "         "  "        by  express 15 

Queen  Register  Cards,  [for  description  and  illus- 
tration see  cover  of  June  No.,  Vol.  2.]  per  doz 10 

Lamp  Nursery  lor  hatching  Queen  cells 5.00 

This  is  a  double  hive  made  of  tin,  with  a  space  be- 
neath the  walls  to  hold  water.  A  lamp  keeps  the 
water  at  any  desired  temperature  at  an  expense  of 
about  one  cent  per  day.  Without  a  doubt,  the  machine 
would  hatch  eggs,  [perhaps  it  would  also  scratch  fowl 
for  the  chickens)  we  haven't  yet  tried  it,  but  it  hatches 
every  thing  in  the  "bee  line"  quite  satisfactorily. 
See  description  in  Vol.  1,  page  74.  In  ordering  give 
accurately  length  of  top  bar  to  frame. 
Queen  Cages,  [see  cover  to  June  No.]  each  by  mail..  12 
Galvanized  tacks,  just  the  thing  for  the  Apiary, 

(by  mail  2c.  extra) 10 

Thermometers  (by  mail  3c.  extra) 40 

Universal  Feeder  (by  mail  3c.  extra) 10 

We  believe,  and  hope  this  inexpensive  arrangement 
may  prove  fully  adequate,  for  all  purposes.  For  de- 
scription, see  page  102,  Vol.  2. 

Medley  of  Photo's  of  Bee-keepers,  size  8  by  10 l.OO 

Bee  Veils,  (see  cover  to  May  No.  Vol.  2,  and  page 

2,  Vol.  1),  by  mail 75 

Wax  Extractor,  for  description  see  April  No.  of 

Vol.  2 3.50 

Honey  Labels,  with  name  and  address,  per  1000 3.00 

By  mail  25c.  per  M.  extra.    Samples  free. 

Small  €,arvai  for  Queen  rearing,  by  mail 25 

These  can  only  succeed  in  warm  weather,  say  June, 
July,  Aug.  and  Sept.  The  piece  of  comb  containing 
them  will  be  safely  packed  in  a  wooden  box. 

We  always  consider  it  an  especial  favor  to  have 
customers  inform  us  by  posted  card  whether  goods 
are  satisfactory  ;  trheilicr  our  mode  of  packing  is 
efficient;  time  taken  in  transit:  whether  Express 
or  Freight  charges  were  reasonable,  etc.,  etc. 

Jtespectfutty,  A.  I.  Root  &  Co. 
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